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JULY 1935 

2nd. Child A famogs m My tore —The Mysore Legislature refected by 31 votes to 
17 ft non official motion for leave to Introduce a Bill to restrain the solemnization 
of child marriages In Mysore State 


3rd Shaktdaam Ourdwara Affair —At 8 o'clock in tho evening 2,000 Muslims 
armed with ‘dandas’ and iron rods appeared before tho Gardwara, in which equal 
number of Sikhs armed with kirpons ware congregated to protect the Gardwara 
and challenges were exchanged The City Magistrate and high police officers 
harried to the spot and dispersed the crowd after a mild lathi oharge (the first 
since the trouble began) The mounted and other polios controlled the situation, 

4th Tbs Viceroy visits quake area —His Excellency the Viceroy and party 
proceeded to Quetta by special train At Mastung, they were received by the 
Khan of Kalat m whose company they saw the rams caused by the earthquake 
The Viceroy granted Interviews to representatives of Hindu, Moslem, 8ikh and 
other communities and acquainted himself with their difficulties His ExoeUeooy 
visited the refugees camp At a review of troops, the Viceroy addressed them 
for the services rendered during the earthquake 

Bengal Congressman sentenced —Dr Indra Naraln Bon Gupta was sentenced 
to two yean’ rigorous imprisonment on a charge of sedition. Dr Sen Gupta was 
the General Secretary of tho Bengal Congress Nationalist Party The charge was 
in oonoeotion with a speech delivered by him at a public meeting at Desbaoandhu 
Park, Calcutta, on April 6 , to celebrate the National Week 

5th Fire Havoc i* Abbot tab ad —A fire which broke oat In a sweetmeat shop in 
Abbot tabad spread with such rapidity that In a few hours, the whole of the 
Indian basaar area was destroyed Including a Muslim mosque and a Hindu temple 


7th. Dispute between Bombay ami Madras Universities —The dispute between the 
Madras and Bombay Universities over the recognition of their respective degrees, 
which reached an amicable solution In September 1934, was now renewed with 
the result that the Registrar of the Bombay University announced that studente 
from the Madras University seeking admission hrto Bombay would not get final 
eligibility certificates. They would have to accept provisional admission which 
would bo confirmed or withdrawn as negotiations for settlement, which were in 
progress between tho two Universities, succeeded or fatted 


8th Sir T B Sapru on Unemployment —“I think that a great deal can be done 
and ought to bo done to relieve educated unemployment in this country," said 
Sir Tei Bahadur Sapru, who arrived In Bombay after a brief tour abroad, studying 
how other countries were tackling the question of unemployment. Sir Tei, it wiQ 
be remembered, 1 b the Chairman of the Unemployment Oomnufibee appointed by 
the TJ F Government. As a result of his tour, ho had collected valuable 
materials both In England and Europe. In England, the Board of Education and 
the Ministry of Labour rendered him valuable assistance. At the League of 
Nations, he was able to get an advance copy of the report on the question of 
unemployment to be plaoed before the League from Dr Ktoceenlgg Every 
country supplied him materials. 

Curfew Order in Lahore Skahtdganj Ourdwara Sequel —In view of tee 
serious oommuuai disturbance, a curfew order was promnkated in Lahore 
prohibiting people from remaining outdoors from 8-30 p HL till 6-90 a. m. Eleven 
arrests were made, when a crowd was dispersed near the KotwaU by lathi oharge. 
The city bauars were closed in panic Armed parties patrolled the city Preventive 
measures were reported from mofassil centres also, la 'dew of tee widespread oom- 
tstuud feeling The situation took a grave complexion when a crowd of Muslims 
armed with staves oame via Delhi Gate and attempted to force a way through 
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the cordons of Police towards the Gurdwara, whew the Mosque was being 
demolished Reserves were at once called oat to hold back the crowd, who were 
beating their cheats shouting “Allah o Altbar, Ya AIL" Practically all important 
police officer® including two Deputy Inspeotors-General of Polloe, the Senior 
Bupenntendent of Police, Inspectors, District and other Magistrates were on duty 
on the spot H. E the Governor visited the city Kotwall, situated sett the 
Gurdwara. 


11th Bengal Governor on Terrorism —His Excellency the Governor of Bengal 
addressing the police parade at Dacca referring to terrorism said that the situation 
to-day was certainly better— a good deal better than It was two or three years 
ago Despite efforts that had been made to diminish the number of outrages, 
the terrorist virus was still active and malignant Continuing Sir John Anderson 
said that an experiment was being tried of the return of detenu* In greater 
numbers to their homes In cases where responsible committees of non-officials 
were willing to exercise superintendence over them. He added. “Government 
have in contemplation other means by which It may be possible to give detenus 
under proper security a chance to qualify themselves for occupations and to 
show that they mean to be good citizens.” Sir John farther Bald that there 
could be no slackening of the pressure until Government were satisfied that 
terrorism as a political weapon had been abandoned “I therefore call on the 
police to continue to do thalr utmost to unearth and break up the seoret organi- 
sations and I trust that the public will In their own Interests play their parts. 1 

14th. Another Shock at Quetta —An earthquake shock of severe intensity, accom- 
panied by gargling sound and lasting for about fifteen seconds was felt in Quetta 
at about 11 o clock In the morning Okmds of dust shot np the Chlltan Mountain 
The shock rooked the city with great intensity, and one of the wails In the Bace 
Course which withstood the previous shook was now levelled 8ome of the 
residents, who dung to the Ill-fated oity determined on salvage of their belongings 
before leaving Quetta, evacuated the city after the shook. 


IStfc Situation m Lahore —lie District Magistrate, Lahore, promulgated an order 
under Section 144, Or P O. prohibiting meetings to discuss any matter connected 
with the demolition of the Bhahidganj mosque within the limits of the Lahore 
district for a period of one mouth with effect from to-day A meeting of Muslima 
was held in the Municipal gardens outside the Moohl gate on the 14th July and 
thousands of Muslims wearing blue shirts gathered. Mariana Zafarall Khan ex- 
horted Muslims to unite under the Islamic banner for the restoration of the 
mosque A council of action was formed with Mariana Zafarall Shan as ‘dictator 1 
Subsequently, Haitians Zafarall Khan and foar others were arrested under the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act and externed, 

16 th. Bengal Delimitation CotnmtUee’e Report —The Interim report of the Pro- 
vincial Advisory Commit lee on the Delimitation of Constituencies was pnb 
lished Under the Co mm anal Award 117 Muhammadan and 78 General seats were 
allotted to Bengal Of the 78 General seats one was to go to the HJ Ilmen s constituen- 
cy in tho Darjeeling area Of the 77 seats 90 were allocated to the depressed 
classes by the Poona Pact 47 goats therefore remained to be allocated. The Com- 
mittee decided that 17 General urban seats should be allotted to Calcutta and other 
urban areas coming within the scope of the Bengal Municipal Act The existing 
number of Muhammadan urban sente should be maintained and 111 rural Mnha- 
mmadan Beats should be allocated on a population baste. On this basis, to take 
only one instance, Mymensingh will have 16 rural Muhammadan seats as against 
2 General seats l 


29fe. Sitoofion in Lahore Moslems Fired upon —Fresh trouble broke out in 
labors to-day Large crowds of Moslems assembled, assuming from the beginning a 
violent attitude to the police Despite charges by the police and. the mounted pouce 
they refused to disperse except temporarily Firing became necessary on five 
occasions after every effort to disperse the orowds tolled and after a wanting had 


been issued by 


The number of killed was reported not to earned tan. 


The situation was subsequently brought under control An order under Section 144, Or 
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Paw promulgated by the District Magistrate to be effective in Lahore 
district for one month, prohibiting an assembly of five or more persons in further- 
ance of that purpose Three Muslims who were arrested on July 16 at the Shahi 
mosque for delivering speeohes In oontravenUon of the Government orders were 
aantenoad to an aggregate term of one year a rigorous imprisonment and a fine of 
Us to each. 

22nd Situation in Lahore ■— ! The communal situation at Lahore considerably 
improved, and the roads in the vioimty of the Kotwali which had previously been 
filled with people were devoid of oven small groups The Moslems, however, held 
a mass meeting at tho Wazirfcban mosque. The speeohes were, it was understood, 
temperate enough, but the trend of the discussions appeared to be that they have 
decided to resort to sending jathas to tbs Bhahidganj mosque and, If these were 
arrested, to send other jathas A Punjab Government communique stated that the 
situation was now under control, but in view of the possibility of bands of Moslems 
from outside entering Lahore, necessary steps were taken to reinforce the troops 
and police. 

2SrA Seven Moslem jafhat who openly defied an offioial ban at Lahore were imme- 
diately sentenoed to six months rigorous imprisonment and fined. 

26th Mir Bar at Bote Relooted —Mr Sarat Chandra Bose, who was a State pri- 
soner from February 19'12 under Regulation III of 1818, was released unoondl 
tionally Mr Bose was staying at the bedside of hia ailing mother at Calcutta 
when the Deputy Commissioner of police, Southern Division called and his first 
request was whether he oottld go to the High Court Permission was readily given 
despite the absence of the formal order of release Mr Bose immediately proceed 
ed to the High Court where he was warmly welcomed by friends. 

28th Madras Oily Political Oonferenc* —The Madras CSty Political Conference 
was held at the Congress House, Royapettah. under the presidentship of Mr O 
Ramahnga Reddi The oonferenoe passed resolutions opining that the Madras City 
Municipal Act Amending Bill was disappointing and reactionary, recommending to 
the Congress to frame a detailed scheme according to the Karachi programme, 
and recommending that the ban on acceptance of Ministerial offices he removed. 
The Conference also demanded the dissolution of the Madras Council “as it has 
outlived its normal period of time and is hopelessly unrepresentative ” 

30th Indta Bill Debate in Commons —When the House of Commons assembled 
to discuss the amendments made to the India BUI by the Upper House, Mr 
Wins ton Churchill suggested that there should be a general discussion, on the 
effect of the Peers amendments, bat the Speaker suggested that the amendments 
should be takon separately The House agreed to this, and before it rose the 
only changes made in the Bill as adopted by the Lords were five drafting 
alterations. These would be considered by the House of Lords on August 1 The 
Royal Assent on August 2 During the discussion on direct election Secretary 
to the Council of State— amendment to Clause 290— Mr B A. Butler (Under 
of State for India) explained the effect of the change introduced in the 
House of Lords “where there had been, on the whole, general agreement with 
regard to the weakness of the original plan ” Mr Winston CimrohilL commenting, 
twitted the Government and suggested that they bad “caved in in order to 
placate the Liberals ” He added that he did not doubt that "the whole Bill was 
honey-combed with equally unsound devices ” The Lords’ amendment involving 
the principle of direct election to the Council of State was agreed to without a 
division after Mr Issao Foot, Sir Austen Chamberlain, Sir J S. Wardlaw-Milne 
and Lord Eustace Percy had spoken on it 

3I«L Detenus to Bengal —Replying to a question in the Bengal Council, to day, 
the Home Member submitted a statement which showed that there were 80 detenus 
in jail, 1.468 in detention cams, 764 in village domicile, 28 domiciled with 
relatives, 174 home domiciled and one confined in a sanatorium There were 229 
terrorist prisoners In the Andamans from Hie iProvinoe. Replying to a supple- 
mentary question, ho said that the Government contemplated sending more 
terrorist prisoners to the Andamans. 
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Congree* Acceptance of Office —Hie Working Oranmittoe of the AH -India 
Oeonees came to the conclusion that it was too earl; at present to decide 
whether Congressmen should accept offices under the new India Constitution, 
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lit Congree* A Indian State* —The Congress Working Committee defined Congress 
policy towards Indian States and States subjects. 

4th. Pol*ce fire on 1 tot *i» Bihar —Fire were killed and 7 were wounded when the 
Police fired on a Hinda mob. which attempted to invade a Muslim piece ot wor- 
ship in the village of Phenhera, district Cbamparan, on the occasion of 
lianavir Jhanda celebration In ail 30 rounds were fired and 12 were hit 
The incident was the climax of several days' communal tension caused by 
a dispute over the proposed route of a Hindu procession Fearing 
trouble on the occasion of the celebrations, officials intervened beforehand and 
secured a compromise regarding the route But the Hindus were alleged to have 
violated the terms of the compromise and attempted to attack the “idgah Find- 
ing that the mob, which numbered 3J300, had assumed threatening attitude and 
would not obey orders to disperse, the sub Divisional Officer, who was present, 
directed the armed polios to open fire 

5th Joint Labour Board An important step m the direction of bringing about 
Trades Union Unity in the count™ was taken by a Joint Conference of the All- 
India Tirade Union Congress and the National Trade Union Federation which was 
hold at Lahore As a result of the deliberations, the above Conference changed its 
name into All-India Joint Labour Board and appointed an Executive 

Democratic Swaraj Partg —A meeting of the Democratic Swaraj Party was 
held at Aida, Dr Ifoonje and Ur US. Aney were enrolled as members of the 
party and Dr Uoonie was elected to the central council in place of the late Mr 
Earandlkar Mr Kelxar withdrew his resignation from the presidentship of the 
Fhrty till the next annual meeting The draft manifesto, which had been prepared 
after consul ting Messrs. M. 8. Aney, h C. Eelkar, B S. Ifoonje, Jamnadas Mehta, 
L. B Bhopatkar, G A. Ogata and others, was then read and discussed With 
certain changes, the manifesto was finally adopted and it was resolved that Messrs 
Kelfcar and Aney should approach the executive committee of the National Party, 
with the draft to see whether the two parties could join together to form an AU 
India Party It was also resolved that the final result of negotiations should be 
pot for sanction before the annual meeting which would be held in the first week of 
October in Fhandesh. 

Calcutta European* m Reforms —The need for further organization by the 
European community in view of the coming Reforms was stressed by speakers at 
a meeting of the Calcutta firaob of the European Association 

M. Vtoerotf Designate of India —The Marquess of Linlithgow was appointed 
to succeed Hw Excellency Lord Willingdon as Viceroy, when the latter’s term of 
office expires in April next 

7*k. Charges were framed against 122 Moslems for being members of an unlaw 
fa] at Lahore 

She work of the poHoe during the Lahore disturbances was praised by the Gov- 
ernor at a special parade 

Forty-two Moslems tried at B&jsliahi on a charge of assaulting several Hindu 
residents of Chmgfaat 

Bth danse 8 of the Bengal Development Bill, fixing the maximum rate of improve- 
ment levy on agricultural land, was passed by the Legislative Council 

Goodwill towards India was prominent at the Empire Parliamentary Conference 
said Mr K. L Gauba on his return from England. 
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The Madras Council rejected a proposal that the clause providing for the oath of 
allegiance by councillors be deleted from the Bill amending the Madras Gty 
Municipal Act 

9th The committees of the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce and the Indian 
Chamber of Commerce interviewed the Revenue Members in connexion with lne- 
qtuhtiw in income tax administration. 

10th Benda Riot—Oftlcuil regret —Mr K P Panda b adjournment motion regarding 
the serious riot, arson and murder by soldiers of the King s Regiment at village 
Benda near Jubbulpore in the course of which one villager died and 13 others 
were injured, was oarriod in the CL P Council after nearly 2 hours' discussion. 
Regret was expressed on behalf of the Government for the oocurrenoe and an 
assurance waa given to the effect that both the Civil and Military authorities were 
doing their best to bring the guilty persona on both sides to justice. 

Quiet waa restored In Lahore and British troops were withdrawn from all areas 
oxcept the Gurdwara. 

A new all India Party was formed at Bombay to unite the nationalist forces 
in India. 

Owing to heavy rains, floods were reported from several parts of the Punjab 
where rail and road traffic had been suspended 

1 1th Protests against the retrenchment measures adopted by the postal authorities 
were made at the ammo! session of the All-India Postal and R AL 8 Conference 
held at Allahabad. 

12th The Governor of Bengal dealt with the water-hyacinth problem when at 1 
Bai&haht he rave a joint reply 

the Bengal Development BUI, which aimed at improving the rural areas, was 
passed by the Bengal Legislative Council 

Striking tributes to the memory of the late Sir Devaprosad Sarbadhicary wore 
paid by tho Calcutta Corporation and the Bengal Legislative Oouucfl 

Owing to incessant ram several collieries atJharia wore flooded 

13th Widespread Flood Bavoe »» Bengal —Torrential rain m tho Chota Nagpur 
hills was responsible for grave floods m South-West Bengal whore widespread 
havoc had been done The Damodar river, which was responsible for the dstaata 
ting floods of Augnst 1613, had risen to an alarming height and was again threaten- 
ing the fertile plains throngh which it flowod Burdwaa was the chief sufferer, 
the low-lying areas of tho town being eight feot under water This was due to the 
embankment being breached in three places. Railway services were suspended, 
road oommunioatiOBB interrupted and numerous huts swept away No loss of life 
was reported, according to an official statement, but unofficial reports said that several 
fatalities ooourrod in the Burdwon distnot due to the collapse of some huts. 
A reassuring sign, however, waa the drop in the water level of the Damodar at 
Roniganj and there were indications of a further subsidence. 

Flood m Punjab -—North India too, was in the gnp of floods, the Ravi, Qienab 
and other rivers being in spate Seventeen persons were drowned when a boat 
collapsed m the Ravi at Lahore; while at Ludhiana a man was killed under the 
debris when his house collapsed, Gujranwala, in the Punjabi, was in imminent dan- 
ger of further flooding. 

14th Flood Havoc tn other Provinces Railway traffic was considerably dis- 
organised by the floods in Bihar and Bengal and oertam trains were diverted 
via the mom East Indian Railway line Reports from the affected areas revealed a 
marked improvement in the situation, the Damodar river level having dropped 
appreciably A Bhort-notloe question in the Bengal Council elicited the 
foot that the Innundated areas in Burdwan town were then practically dry At 
Tarakeswar, the Hindus' sacred oity flood water entered the precincts of the 
temple there but not the palaoe An unconfirmed message said that the railway 
embankment waa m danger Heavy ram was reported to have fallen in the Chittagong 
district where a village had been submerged by the flooding at two rivers. Floods 
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also occurred In Atataw and Burma. In Northern India the river Ravi rose still 
further T and precautions to deal with any emergency were taken by the authorities 
at Shahdsra, near Lahore. 

Divergent views on the Government proposals for the delimitation o( Bengal 
constituencies under the new oonstitation were expressed In the Bengal Legislative 
OoonoU. 

The Indian Merchants’ Oiamber draw Governmont’s attrition to an alleged 
breach by Japan of tho trade pact with India. 

15th Villagers In the flood affected areas of the Bard wan distnot were faced with 
famine and relief measures were started by the Government. 

Tho debate on the Government s proposals for the delimitation of Bengal consti- 
tuencies ended in the Legislative Council 

Sir Basil Blackett, Finance Member of the Vioeroy's Executive Council from 
1023 to 1228, died from injuries sustained when a tram crashed into his oar at a 
level crossing in Germany 

16th The Bengal Legislative Council rejected a proposal by Mr P Bauer jee to 
abolish the system of plural constituencies in Calcutta. Mr J L, Banenoes 
proposals for the registration of medical practitioners working in tea gardens, 
ships and rural areas was also rejected. 

17th All India Joumalule ’ Conference - The All-India Journalists’ Confer enoo 
was held at Calcutta under the presidentship of Mr C Y Ohintaxnani M L C, 
Chief Editor, ‘The Leader”, J Allah a bad The Conference urged the abolition of 
Indian States Protection Act, the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act and Press 
Emergency Act, objected to the maintenance of the Press Officer in Bengal and 
demanded immediate abolition of Press oonsorship An offioial resolution which 
evoked much discussion and which was eventually rejected by 51 votes to 49 was 
about the training of journalists m Indian Universities After passing a compre- 
hensive resolution about the welfare of working journalism, recommencing 
recruitment of staff of different newspapers from the register of unemployed 
journalists kept by the Journalists’ Association, the Conference decided to 
establish provincial associations all over the country asking them to be affiliated 
to the All India Journalists’ Association, Calcutta, wluoh was recognised as the 
Central organisation. 

Hostile action by Upper Mohmand tribesmen on the Peshawar border 
necessitated air and land action to disperse a lashkar said to number 2,000. 

Nine polioemeu who had been involved in a clash with Moslems were sent for 
trial at 'Dacca 

A protest against the Tress Laws was made at the Third All India Press Con- 
ference in Calcutta. 

The CL P Delimitation Committee s report on the delimitation of constituencies 
under the new constitution was discussed in the CL F Legislative Council. 


18th Mr Sri Fraks&h who presided over an All India Reception Committee 
meeting at Lucknow, was obliged to declare the meeting null and void. 

The All India Press Conference protested at Government s ‘competition” with 
private-owned newspapers. 

lWb Antt-Terrortit Conference —The first Anti-Terrorist Conference under non 
official auspices was held at Dacca, Rai Bahadur Ramaprasad Chanda presiding 
Resolutions condemning terrorist outrages, and offering fail oo-operetion to the 
Government for the eradication of the evil were adopted. The Conference 
suggested to the Government to take immediate steps to provide more employment 
for Bengalis to relieve the tension resulting from widespread unemployment. 

The Bengal Connell considered a number of non-official measures including tho 
Raoe-conrse Betting BILL 

26th. Oort o f m Bengal —The annual expenditure on detenus fur the 

period 1925-1934WM revealed in the Baud Legislative Council. The figures 
ware -Bs. 1925-96 47*060, 1906-27 lJ&M, 1287 28 1,38,159, 1928P28 
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50,97ft, 1929-30 2,211, 193031 L5O077, 1931 32 909,945, 1932-33 13,15,803, 

1933-34 19,77,340, 1934 33 31,46027 Figures for the upkeep sod maintenance 
of detente camps from the time of their establishment were given as — 



1931-32 

1934-36 


fis. 

Be. 

Bora 

203,701 

1,49,254 

Hi]U 

207,042 

304000 

Ber ham pore 

Deoil 

42,710 

G2089 

403,243 

708390 


A resolution urging the appointment of a committee to inquire into the working 
□f the Co-operative Department was lost in the Bengal Legislative QatmolL 
The people in Burdwan district were In great distress owing to the havoc wrought 
by the recent floods and thousands were living on palm trees 

21st Mian Cham&ere of Commerce and Ok tea Indwtry —The Government of 
India replied to the Federate of Indian Chambers of Commerce letter con- 
cerning the Tariff Board b report regarding protection to tho glass industry “The 
Government of India, while of the opinion that no good object would be served by 
discussing in detail the various arguments put forward by your committee, em 
phaticolfy repudiate as entirely false the suggestion that their actions and decisions 
were In any way influenced by consideration of the probable effects of granting 
protection on the interests represented by Imperial Chemloal Industries or any 
other companies concerned with the Import ot chemicals Into India ' 

22nd Emp*r « Parliamentary Oanferenee —The work of the Empire Parliamentary 
Association's Conference was described in an Interview by Sir Abdor Radlm, 
President of the Assembly, on bis return to India yesterday Sir Abdur said that 
the conference provided an excellent opportunity for representatives of various 
countries coming into Intimate contact and exchanging views on economic 
questions affecting the British Empire. Ab tho main object of the oonferenoe was 
only to bring about contact, no formal resolutions were passed. The oouoensus of 
opinion among the delegatee representing various countries of the British Empire 
appeared to be that the parliamentary form of government was the brat, fnspito 
of recent happenings in certain European countries which had made certain people 
doubt the efficiency of the Parliamentary form of Government The Indian delega- 
tion supported the parliamentary form of government. 

25th. Communal fiwtmg at Secunderabad —Three persons were killed and 68 
injured as a result of the communal. riot which broke out in Secunderabad on 
Friday night following a dispute between Hindus and Moslems over a Bathjatra 
procession near a moaque. Armed polfoe plokots were guarding the town, and a 
company of the North Staffordshire Regiment was ordered tohold itself in readi- 
ness In case of emergency Stray assaults and acts of hooliganism continued but 
timely action by the Hyderabad State Police prevented a large number of Hyderabad 
Moslems from entering Secunderabad limits 
An agitation against the Government Resolution on educational reorganization 
in Bengal was launched at a meeting held in Calcutta. 


Mfth. Bengal Public Security Btif —The Bengal Legislative Council passed without 
a division the Betel Public Security (Extending) Bill with the non-offioial 
amendment limiting the life ot the BIU tor three years instead ol five yearn as 
originally proposed. The object of the Bill which repJaoee the Bengal Public 
Security Act of 1933. when it lapses on December 31 next was to oonfer special 
power on the local Government to enable them In case of emergency to combat 
the activities subversive of law and order and prejudicial to public security, for 
the suppression of which the ordinary powers of the Government were Inadequate. 

As atmosphere of oalm prevailed in Secunderabad but reports were received of 
• few stray assaults in some of the main streets. 

27th A statement on the Hood situation In Burdwan and the relief measures adopt- 
ed by the Government was made to the Bengal Council 
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Hr BBrat Chandra Bose was accorded a civic reception by the Calcutta Cor 
parados in the Itowa Hail . , .. , , . 

Acute distress owing to flood damage was reported from various river districts 
of Bengal but the situation in Assam was more reassuring 

28th. Atere of Bmgal Detentu —The action which the Bengal Government 
intended to take to make the detenus ‘see the error of their ways and to become 
useful citizens,” was outlined by His ExoeUenay the Governor of Bengal 
what) ha addressed the members of the Bengal Legislative Council. The Govern- 
ment, said His Excellency, had decided upon giving to carefully selected detenus, 
at the oxpbnBO of the State, a training which would enable them to assist In 
developing the natural resources of the country both to their own profit and to 
the advantage of the country at large. It was proposed, continued the Governor, 
to train such detenus in those forma of agriculture— frult-farmlng, kitchen 
gardening and the like — “in which there is scope for the intelligence and orga- 
nising power of the bbadralok youth which have hitherto been neglected ” On 
the industrial side training would be given in the manufacture of articles which 
would yield a fair profit and at the same time help to make the province self- 
sufficient At the end of the period of training these detonus would be released, 
said Sr John Anderson, provided their oonduot and their general attitude had 
been found to be satisfactory The Governor made it dear, however, that the 
Government oouid never agree to a general release of detenus. "On previous 
occasions when terrorism has boon brought under control detenus who were held 
in custody as a preventive measure were set at large Within a short time of 
their release terrorist activity broke out again, and it was found that it was the 
released detenus who had been most active in reviving the movement 
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fraternal feelings to Abysslnians, condemning the aggression of Italian "Imperialism 77 
and offering greetings to Abysstalans on their bold decision to preserve their in- 
dependence, was passed. The meeting called upon tbs mercantile community of 
the City to resist attempts of Italian agents to purchase stores of war materials 

for use against Abyssinia and appealed to organise labour, particularly to trar 1 

■s in docks and Railways, to refuse to handle such goods. “Abyssinia 


was observed in Allahabad. A public meeting was addressed by Aoharya Kripa- 
iflnl General Secretary of the Congress ami others. Speakers condemned the 
attitude of Italy against Abyssinia, la Nagpur and Luaknow also public meetings 
wore held and speeches were made sympathising with Abyssinia and resolution 
opposing war were passed 

i/ayavaram Political Conference —The Ifayavaram Taluk Political Conference 
was held at llayavanm, under the presidentship of Mrs. Lakahmlpathi In her 
address, the presadent referred to the sad plight of the mlnedan and ryots of the 
Tanjore district and criticised the Governments land revenue policy She stressed 
the Importance of Khaddar, and exhorted the public to give a fitting reception 
to the Congress President, Babn Ratendra Prasad during his tour In those parts 
in October next. The conference adopted resolutions favouring I the faooepUooe of 
offioe by Congress, pond waning the increase of land tax and praying for a graded 
system of taxation on land as in the case of incomes. 

2nd. CWwwal Law Amending BUI —Sir Henry Craft, Homs Member, introduced 
In the Assembly the Criminal guaw Amendment BifL It proposed to give permanent 
effect to Sections 7 and 13 dealing with provisions against picketing, and conferring 
powers on the Government to take action in oonneofhm with pteoee used for pur- 
poses of unlawful Araootation. The Government retained their existing powers for 
oontrol of the Press and of unauthorised news-sheets and newspapers 
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9rd. Indian Troops in Abytnma Army Secretary a Reply to Assembly Cnti- 
exam —An adjournment motion relating to the sending of a small contingent of 
troops to Addis Ababa without consulting the legislature was allowed in the 
Assembly on the strict understanding that its discussion should involve no 
comment on British foreign policy Comment on such policy, however, 
continually came to the surface and Mr J G Aoheson (Foreign Secretary) 
had constantly to interpose that this was happening The member who 
introduced the censure motion pointed out that a “war was blowing and 
said that the Bouse wanted an assurance that Indian troops would not be sent 
“to participate in this war ’ witout the Assembly being consulted Mr G R. F 
Tottenham (Army Secretary) explained that the contingent to Addis Ababa was a 
small one that its purpose was to safeguard the lives and property of British 
subjects in Abyssinia— meat of whom were, in fact, Indians— and that at the time 
it was dispatched *he Assembly was not in session and therefore could not be 
consulted The motion was withdrawn after a debate lasting about three-quarters 
of an hour, but not before a member had made the suggestion— which the Army 
Secretary undertook to consider— that it might he as well to have some sort of 
standing committee, like the Standing Finance Committee, which could readily he 
consulted on matters involving the transference of Indian troops abroad. 

Pt Nehru Released —Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru was released from the Almora 
Jail following a cable received bv the Viceroy that Mrs Nehru, who was in a sana- 
torium m Germany, was seriously ill 


4th. Asrtal Bombing on North West Frontier disapproved Army Secretary s 
Reply —The Government sustained two defeats in the Assembly— one on a motion 
recommending that immediate steps he taken to eqmp State Railway workshops 
with plant and machinery to ensure the manufacture of all locomotive require- 
ments and the other on a motion relating to “the bombing of innocent women and 
ohiidren in a trans-Frontier village by the Royal Air Force " The first motion— 
which the Opposition earned by 65 votes to 45— opened the way to a general 
discussion about whether Indian industrialization was being subordinated to the 
interests of British commerce The Finance Member (Sir James Gnre} denied that 
such was the oase. The particular point of tha other motion, which the Opposition 
earned by 67 votes to 44, was that bombing from the air was an inhumane way 
of dealing with Frontier disturbances, and the mover s general theme was an indict* 
meet on Government s whole Frontier policy He implied that such disturbances 
fts had recently been occurring “were artificially stimulated and that “the steps 
taken to deal with them were quite disproportionate to their gravity The Army 
Secretary (Mr G R. F Tottenham), w reply, argued that air action was the most 
hnmane and economical way of handling tribal disturbances and that, in any caso 
before a village was bombed, the population was given at least two days nohoa 
to evacuate it The President (Sir Abdur Rahim) informed the House that tha 
Governor-General had disallowed die adjournment motion “to discuss the failure of 
the Government to institute an inquiry into the Sbahidgani firing because that 
subject could not be discussed without detriment to the public interest ,l 


9th Sir Henry Oraik (Home Member Government of India) moved consideration of 
tha new Cnnunal Law Amendment Bill m tha Legislative Assembly 
Twenty one members of a hostile Ioshkar were killed and 59 wounded in an 
engagement with British and Indian troops in the Gandab Valley 

9th. Tha debate on the new Criminal Law Amendment. Bill was continued In tha 
Legislative Assembly 

Restriction of produce and restriction of factory-output were among the plauB 
suggested at a meeting of the Indian Chamber to remedy the present low tread m 
Jute prices 


ftfc. *JkT Leaflet « Chittagong —The proclaimed area in the northern quarter 

of Chittagong was plastered with leaflets in Bengali, which wore removed by the 
polios. The leaders were of two kinds, one addressed to students Inciting them 
to terrorism and the other with the caption “independence addressed to leading 

4 
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wortere of anh terrorist organisations, warning them against misrepresentation of 
facts and support to Government in their own interests and threatening them 
with violence and death if they continued to persist to do false 
the country The leaflets ware issued, under the name of Surys Ganatantra 
Benarn, Chittagong (Surya Republican Army}. 


8th “Anit-ffeprereto» Bay -A pnhlio meeting was held .at Nagpur under toe 
auspices of the Trade Union Congiess m connection with the Anb Repression 
Dav, and a resolution was passed, condemning the repressive policy of the Govern- 
ment, and protesting against the Criminal Law Amendment Bill and the Bengal 
Pi *)lic Safety Act. The resolution further called upon all elected, especially 
Congress representatives in the Assembly, to resign their seats and organise mass 
agitation ngamst the Bill Prior to the meeting about 600 workers took out a 
Bed Flag procession to protest against repressive laws 


10th Protection for Indian Textile Industry —In pursuance of the Mod? Lees 
Fact and Sir Joseph Bhore's promise in the Assembly, the Government of India 
decided that an enquiry should be entrusted with a Special Tariff Board, with a 
view to find out the extent of protection required by the Indian Texble Industry 
against British manufacturer, constituted as follows Sir Alexander Murray 
(President) Mr >a?^J Ibrahim Balumatullah and Devon. Bahadur A Ramaswanu 
Jfndahar (Membeisl The terms of reference required the Special Tariff Board to 
recommend on a renew of the present conditions and in the light of experience 
of the effectiveness of the existing dutieB, the level of duties necessary to afford 
adequate protection to the Indian Cotton and Textile Industry against the imports 
from the United Kingdom of cotton pieeepoods, cotton yarn, fabrics of artificial 
silk and mixture fabrics of cotton and artificial silk 


12th The Legislative Assembly rejected by 71 votes to 61 the Government s motion 
that the new Criminal Law Amendment Bill be taken into consideration. 


13th Two Government Bills, both of them intended to extend labour legislation m 
India, were introduced m the Legislative Assembly 

The Assam Legislative Council discussed a matter in connexion with the scheme 
for the establishment of a university in the province 
The final reports of collections made throughout India for Their Majesties’ Silver 
Jubilee Fund, show that the total would almost, if not quite, reach Rs. 103 lakhs 


14th. Benda Murder Case Charges Framed against Boldtere —In the trial of 19 
British soldiers of the First Battalion King s Regiment in the Benda village raid 
case Mr E. 6 nelson, LOB Additional District Magistrate, committed to Sessions, 
3 soldiers on charges of noting and indecent assault, three on a ohgrge of nobqg, 
one on charges of noting and causing wanton damage, another on charges of not- 
ing and arson and three and others on charges of noting and murder TOghfr 
soldiers were discharged. The facts of the case, as shown by the charge-sheet, 
were that on the night of July 17, Pnvate Kennedy of the King’B Regiment want 
ont for a cycle ride near Karundi village and was Bet upon villagers, who chased 
him up to Benda village. Benda villagers rescued him In revenge, a party of sol- 
diers from the Regiment raided the village of Banda mistaking it tor Karundi, and 
set hre to huts and damaged property A party of villagers was assaulted and 
molested one of them being totally wounded in trying to rescue his di mrhtw 
Seven villagers were also being tried by the City Magistrate, Jubbulpore, on charges 
of noting and causing grievous hurt to Pnvate Kennedy 

An intensified campaign against terrorism was outlined by the secretary of tha 
Central Committee of the Chittagong anti -terrorist oigamsahon 

Hie Bengal National Chamber of Commerce submitted to Government thear pro* 
posals foi checking the growth of “mush-room' ’ Insurance companies and enooura- 
lnggood business. 

The Assam Legialative Connoil voted a motion to establish i separate High 
Court at Shillong 

The Senate of Calcutta University decided to delete that part of the Uni- 
versity regulations which provides an age limit for admission to the matriculation 
ftyiffiiny uo tt i 
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IWi Thirty thousand troops wore concentrated between Peshawar and Katsai as ft pre- 
liminary to large -30 ale operations against hostile Mohammand tribesmen, 

16th Vtorov's Address to Legislature —In an appeal for a spirit of tolerance and 
goodwill among all sections of the people. His Excellency the Viceroy, when ho 
addressed both Houses of the Central Legislature at Simla yesterday, repeated his 
reoent warning about the shadow of communal strife over India and announced 
hie deolsLon to return to the Assembly m a recommended form the Criminal Law 
Amendment Bill which the communal unrest had rendered essential Communal 
unrest, said the Vioeroy, was a more serious danger at the present time than it 
had been for years past. The country was on the eve of important Constitutional 
changes, and he considered it his imperative duty to use such powers as he 
possessed to scours that the transfer of the maintenance of peaoo and good 

S vemment in the new Provincial Governments was to be made in the most 
vourable conditions Dangerous subversive movements were still active, declared 
Lord "WiHrngdoo, and he shared the opinion of the Provincial Governments that a 
retention of the powers given in the Criminal Law Amendment Bill was essential 
In keeping these movements m oheck Speaking of the Reforms the 1 meroy said 
be oould give no indication as to the precise time of their introduction but the 
Government would spare no efforts to introduce the new order at the earliest 
possible date fie observed that nothing was to be gained by working the new 
Constitution in a spirit of more destruction or bv abandoning constitutional 
methods. Later in the day thp Legislative Assembly refused, by 69 voteB to 57, 
leave for remtroduction of the Criminal Law Amendment Bill as recommended by 
Hia Excellency the Vioeroy The Congress Party were not present in the 
Assembly Chamber during the address, but the Congress Nationalists were 
Criminal Law Bill Rejected again — 8ir Henry CraiL movod re introduction of 
the Crimiufll Law Bill in the Assembly with the Viceroy s recommendation Mr 
Desai opposed the Bill and said that if there was any constitutional sense in the 
Honse, it would refuse introduction out of Jovaltv to its own verdict which, though 
recorded by a majority, became a verdict of the Honse The Executive merely 
wanted its decreo to be registered and no law, no constitution and no democraoy 
mattered to them He reminded the Government that a paper belonging to tbo 
friendly Press had the decency and honesty to recognise that ou analysis the Assem- 
bly’s verdict was the verdict of the bulk of the country On the House dividing, 
the motion for leave to introduce the Bill was refused by a majority of 12, the 
voting bang 69 to 57 

17tb An adjournment motion to discuss the dispatch of Indian troops to Abyssinia 
was withdrawn after 40 minutes dissoussion in the Council of State 
A non-official Bill to repeal the Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1908 was dis- 
cussed m the Legislative Assembly 

The Assam Criminal Law Amendment Bill was passed in the Assam Council 

18th The Council of State passed a resolution urging the India Government to take 
early steps to pass legislations to prevent the sale of Bpurious drugs 

The Assembly referred the Motor Vehicles Act Amendment Bill to a Select 
Committee 

A non-offimal Bill to repeal the Criminal law Amendment Act ol 1908 was dis- 
cussed in the Assembly 

The homes of over 20 Labour leaders m Bombay were simultaneously raided by 
the police who were said to have found literature of an objectionable character 

ISth. The Congress Party’s resolution demanding an inquiry into tho handling of 
reUef, salvage and evacuation measures during the reoent Quetta earthquake, was 
defeated in the Assembly 


20th 8kahidtan/ Da —More than a lakh of Muslims gathered at the Badshahi 
mofioue, Lahore, to offer prayers, which were led by the “Dictator ’ Pir Jamat 
Alt Shah Afterwards a procession was taken out towards the Mochigate where a 
mammoth meeting was held. At the meeting the “dictator” announced that before 
deciding on the line of campaign he would consult Ulemas all over India. As a 
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precaution, the authorities called oat a detachment of Royal ISoots which ana 
standing by at the Kotwah, near the scene of firing in July last 

The Legislative Assembly discussed the Indo Burmese Tribunal's report on 
financial settlement between the two ooantnes upon separation. 

A resolution oonveying the disapproval of the House of the floatation of sterling 
loans by the Secretary of State for India, was lost without a division in the 
Council of State. 

The Government’s plan to reorganise primary and secondary education in Bengal 
was considered at a pubho meeting In Calcutta. 

2I*t Bengal Socialists' Conference — Resolutions condemning the Bengal Govern- 
ment’s pohov of detention without trial, exho-ting all Congressmen to disapprove 
the willingness on the part of a section of them to acoept ministerial offices under 
the new constitution, opining the development of fundamental demands and 
rights of the masses as the only solution of the communal problem, supporting 
Abjsamia’s determination to retain her freedom and urging the organisation of 
peasaits throughout the country, were adopted by the Bengal Provincial Socialists’ 
Conference held at Calcutta under the presidentship of Mr Jay Prskash Nararn. 
Before the commencement of the proceedings, the Police raided the hall and 
removed some of the posters concerning detenus Towards the mid day sitting, 
several members of the Labour Party who were allowed to enter the hall as 
visitors created an obstruction, despite the President's request The House, 
thereupon, suspended business and removed the obstructionists. The Situation was 
controlled before the arrival of the police 

24tb A Council of State resolution urging that the number of cadets admitted in 
the Military Academy at Dehr a Dun annually be raised from 60 to 120, waa 
opposed by the Commander in-Chief and rejected. 

India s case for reforms was Bpoiled by Congress threats of boycott and “bungling" 
by Mr Gandhi, said Sir Chmuuilal Setalvad in an appeal to all parties to work 
the new constitution 

A Congress Bill to repeal the Criminal Law Amendment Aot of 1906 was taken 
into consideration in the Assembly 

25tfa The India Government’s report on the working of the Ottawa Agreement 
during 1934 35 was presented in the Asaemly by the Commerce Member 

By 53 votes to 10 the Council of State agreed to take into consideration the 
Bill to amend the Criminal Law Amendment Aot m the form recommended by 
the Governor-General 

The need for development of civil aviation m India was stressed by the Govern- 
ment spokesman in the Assembly when voting on demands for supplementary 
grants was taken up 

26th The Assembly adjourned sine dte after rejecting the report of the Amery 
Tribunal on financial settlement between India ana Burma. 

The Council of State passed the Criminal Law Amendment Bill as oertiflsd by 
tho Governor General 

30th Crisis tn Jute Industry »» Bengal —The origin of the o rials is the jute 
industry was traced by Mr S K Bcott when he presided over a special general 
meeting of the Indian Jute Mills Association at the Royal Erohauge, Calontta. The 
meeting was convened to consider a resolution to the effect that bix clear calendar 
months’ notice should be given by the Association to the five outside MU la termi- 
nating the present working agreement as from Uaroh 31 next The resolution 
was earned unanimously Every effort, said tho chairman, had been made to 
bring about a reconciliation of the conflicting Interests involved, bat all endeavours 
had failed and the demands of one signatory to the working agreement, which had 
precipitated tbs onsis, had not been fulfilled The signatory had not earned ont 
his threat to withdraw from the arrangement, bat it was vital for the Association 
to decide upon its future course of action Mr Scott then referred to the 
Government memorandum and pointed oat that the only course of notion left to 
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the Committee of tha Association was to proceed with the preparation of a 
Bohame of rationalization of the industry, as suggested by the Government, the 
first step in which was to determine the present working fame arrangement by 
giving the requisite six months notice^ wmch the resolution would put into effect 
There would Be no question of determining the present agreement without another 
agreement ready to succeed it, and this must be decided by the Association at 


OCTOBER 1935 

1st Bombay Special Powers Act —Moving the Bombay Special (Emergency) Powers 
Act Amendment Bill, which sought to make permanent the provisions of the apeoml 
Powers Act of 1932, which was doe to lapse on December 15, 1935, Sir Robert Bell 
Home Member said that the object of the Bill was to deal effectively with Com- 
munism terionsm instigation of non-payment of land revenue and Civil Disobedi- 
ence The Home Member dealt with the last three quickly, remarking that while 
Civil Disobedience had been suspended still it had many open advocates InBtiga- 
tion of non payment of land revenue was not a criminal offence and organised non- 
payment for political purposes could not be dealt with effectively by the ordinary 
law and he asked whether it would be fair to let the instigator go free while the 
poor cultivator suffered He thought that Bombay was fortunatolv comparatively 
nee from terrorism. There were still manifestations of terrorism But the greatest 
danger was Communism, which was growing seriously and taking a firm footing in 
large industrial cities, exploiting the grievances of industrial workers 

4th Bombay Special Powers BUI —After four full davs debate tha Bombay Coun- 
od passed by 63 votes to 36 the first reading of the Bombay Special Powers Ex 
tending Bill as amended The Bill as introduced sought to make permanent the 

E ro visions of Bombay Special Powers Act of 1932 which was lapsing on the 31st 
•eoember 1935 But the House aocepted an amendment extending the Act only 
till Jlst Deoembei 1938, the Government supporting 

13th Bombay Depressed Classes Deaston —Complete severance of the Depressed 
Class from the Hindu fold and embracing any other religion guaranteeing them 
equal status and treatment with othei members of the faith wa9 the gist of a reso- 
lution passed unanimously at the Bombay Presidency Depressed Classes Conference 
held to day at Yeola, Nasik District. The resolution was adopted on the 
advice Dr Ambedkar He bitterly recounted the treatment meted out by caste- 
Hmdus to Harnans So far, he said, they had been unsuccessful in their efforts to 
bring about a change of heart and it was futile to waste their energies and money 
m further trying to get Tediess and woik in harmonious co operation He declared, 
that after deeply pondering over a way out, he had come to the conclusion that 
the beat way was complete severance from the Hindu fold tt "We shall oease our 
fight for equality where v e are denied it Because we have the misfortune to oall 
ourselves Hindus, we are treated thus If we were members of another faith, none 
would dare treat ns so ” 


14th Labour leaders canned an uproar at a meeting of Bombay Socialists o ailed to 
discuss the question of acceptance of office under the new constitution. 

Mr F E James told Anglo Indians in Madras that they must be united and 
organized to meet the new situation facing their community under the reformed 
constitution 

Mr Brmivasa Basin stressed India s need for citizens capable of instinctive 
wmod^judgnent to safeguard them against being misled by political and economic 


Powers Bill Passed —The Bombay Counoil passed to-day 
Hie ail to amend the Bombay Speoial (Emergency) Powers Act of 1932 Bao 
Bahadur R. B. Kaio opposed discussion on the thud reading of the Bill in a lengthy 
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speeoh. in whioh he said that the Government by passing the Bill were arming th© 
executive with extensive powers, which would affect ana lower political tone and 

K bilo spirit to such a level that responsible Government would be a moekery 
’enty three members of the Opposition (hen walked oat and the third reading was 
passed by 49 votes against 4 

18th. Terrorism on the Dechiu — The report on the Police administration in 
Bengal Presidency for the year 1934 stated that steady pressure by ail forces of 
the Government against terrorist organisations m the province had resulted in 
another considerable decrease in these outrages and the situation, as a whole, 
improved due to the incarceration of the chief leaders but there was always the 

E danger and likelihood of new loaders arising and forming parties, which might 
erform isolated acts of terrorism Excluding eases that occurred in the jurtsaio- 
on of Calcutta Police, there were 14 outrages and other crimes committed in 
Bengal by terrorists m 1934 

The All-India Congress Committee at Madras adopted the declaration of Congress 
policy on Indian States. 

20th Communal Boycott t n Tahort —The Criminal Law Amendment (Picketing) 
Act was applied for the first time in connection with the recent communal move* 
went for economic selE sufficiency or boycott in Lahore, when Police arrested 
some Moslems on a charge of p cketing a Hindu shop Tlio accused were alleged to 
have attempted to persuade three Moslem customers to Tetam cloth purchased by 
them from a Hindu shop leading to an altercation In (another case, four Hindu 
vonths connected with the recently started Hindu vegetable market, it was alleged, 
carried awav from a Hindu hawker vegetables, which the aggressors behoved the 
hawker had surreptitiously bought from the Moslem market with the mtentiou of 
selling them to the Hindus as Hindu vegetables All the four persons were arrested 
on a charge of highway robbeiy 

21*1 ‘Natik Hindus' Assurance, to Bar vans — Resolutions assuring Harij&ns foil 
quality immediately in social civic and educational spheres mid proposing the 
starting of country wide propaganda through socio religious organisations to 
eradicate untouchabilitv weic passed at an informal conference of lending Hindus 
of Nasifc, attended by a very large gathering including Reformists, Congressmen 
and Banataniats, under the presidentship of 6hn Snankaracharya of Karvir 
Math Dr Xurtokti The Shankar aohary a expressed wilmgness to accord the support 
and sanction of his math for the purpose and a deputation of five, composed of 
Brahmin and non Brahmin leadeis, a Congressman and a Hindu Mahashabhaite and 
a Hanjan Sevak S&ngh member, was appointed to watt on Dr Ambedkar to convey 
to him this assurance and al»o the message of His Holiness that, if necessary, ha 
was prepared to perform mass conversions and found a new soot with equal 
status with other sections of Hinduism. 


25th Ahmeddbad ffanjant' Resolve — “TVe are Hindus "We shall die Hindus in 
spite of our manifold hardships” This was the note of tho speeches and resolu- 
tions passed at a public meeting of Harlans held to day to I consider the reso- 
lutions passed at the Tools Conference of Harijans on the advice of Dr Ambedkar 
Speakers declared that conversion to some other fa th was no remedy for the ilia 
tfiev were suffering from. The President, Muldas Vishja, a Hanjan, said that 
Dr Ambedkar would ©ease to be their leader, if he joined any other religion 
Hindu Mahasabha Deputation to Dr Ambedkar —A deputation on behalf of 
the Bombay branch of the Hindu Mahasabha led by Dr M B Welkar, President, 
waited on Dr Ambedkar It was understood that there was frank disoussou between 
Dr Ambodkar and deputatiomsts, m the course of which Dr Ambedkar was stated 
to have assured the deputatiomsts that he would not take any hasty step and 
would do nothing which would injure the cause of the country or that of the 
Depressed Classes or the Hindu community He is stated to have emphasised 
that as far as the cauae of the country was concerned, he was prepared to 
sacrifice the interests of the Depressed Classes even Before he advised his 
followers to take any final decision, he would confer with the leaders of the 
Hindu Mahasabha and other Hindu organisations. 
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That a new outlook on thoir part was called for, waa the advice given to the 
Anglo Indian community at the annual general meeting in Calcutta of the Anglo- 
Indian and Domiciled European Association 

26th. Communal Tension in Lahore —A senons situation suddenly developed m 
Lahore, when a Muslim carpenter ran amok hatchet in hand, and attacked Bikes 
and Hindus m the streets He assaulted four pet sons, one of whom died later 
Great panic prevailed in the locality and police arrived on the sceae A critical 
situation arose m correction with the funeral procession of the Sikh who was 
fatally assaulted Five thousand Hindus and Sikhs forming a procession were 
stopped by lathi and mounted police outside the Shnhalmi Gate, when they 
atempted to take the procession th ough. the City, against the advice of the 
authorities After half au hour s unsuccessful effort to purauade the processionists 
to follow the p-esoribed route, outside the city, police made a lathi charge and 
dispersed them. But the crowd collected again and the police cordon was 
strengthened Later, however, Sikh leaders intervened and with their help the 
aithonhea pursued cd the processionists to follow the prescribed route. With a 
strong police guard the funeral procession reached the cremation ground There 
were no further incidents 

■Various matters affecting the community were considered "by the Anglo-Indian 
and Domiciled European Association at its session in Calcutta to aay 

“Let not Dr Ambedkars just wrath deject the reformer,” declared Mr Gandhi m 
a signed article m the “Hanjau ’ on the depressed classes decision to break with 
the Hindu religion 

3Iat Speaking on the new Indian Constitution at the European Association dinner in 
Bombay, Bit Homi Mody emphasised that goodwill was the best safeguard for 
Bntons m India. 


NOVEMBER 1935 

2nd JSxclusion of fftndi in Frontier vttoola —The Honorary Secrataiy of the 
Hindu Haha Snbha addiessed a letter to tho Secretarj to Government and Director 
of Pnbho Instruction, N Vf F P , protesting against the recent order of the Frontier 
Government excluding Hindi and uuramklu from being the medium of instruc- 
tion from 3rd and 4th primary classes onward and making Urdu alone the medium 
of instruction both in boys and girls schools. "When the Frontier Council opened 
session on Monday, all tho elected members of the Minority Party absented them- 
selves as a protest against the elimination of Hindi and Gonnukhi m primary 
schools 


d Girls chosen for AmaUan Training —Three Bengali girls who were fi el noted 
by the Committee of Das Roy Memorial Fund for an hour's flying 1 test were Miss Rama 


IrRJTP 
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lecturer, Bethhne College Calcutta Scholarships of fis, 1 000 and Bs. BOO for a 
oourse m Aviation at the Bengal Flying Club, Bum Dorn, would be awarded to two 
from the above three girls who would be successful in the flying test which would 
take place shortly There were 23 applicants including one from Travanoore and 
two from Lahore 




mm 


The labour franchise clause m the new Congress constitution waa giving nee 
to a good deal of “hypocrisy 1 , said Mr Sampurananand m his presidential address 
at the Nagpur Divisional Political Conference. 

Dae Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, addressed the Government of 
India oa “the neoessity of treating railway receipts as a negotiable instrument 
as recommended by the Central Banking Inquiry Committee.’ 1 
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Thera was some rowdyism at a meeting of the Lucknow group of the U P 
Hindu S&blia and the police had to be called in to restore order 

4th. Communists and Radicals came to blows at a meeting in Bombay under the 
Presidentship of Mr B G llorniman 

Dr Rabmdra Nath Tagore received a letter from a friend m Iiaq m which 
it was alleged that a systematic attempt was being made to oust & number of Indian 
trader b from that country 

That terrorism— which was “only a phase in India s political life"— was dying 
out, was the opinion expressed by Bwami Bampuinananda, presiding over the Nag- 
pnr District Political Conference 

The Indian Jute Hills Association, {Calcutta, informed the Government of 
Bengal that the latter a suggestion for the rationalization of the industry was not a 
practicable proposition at the present moment 

7th The need of a new orientation in Moslem policy was strossed bv Sir Sultan 
Ahmad who opined that his community were faced with groat responsibilities under 
the new India Act 

Sth ShoJiufyunj Day — Fifty thousand Muslims, most of them carrying unsheathed 
swords, axes, and spears, formed one of the largest processions seen in connection 
with the fehaludguuj agitation, which marohod fiotn Badsliahi Mosque m Lahore 
after prayers, through a one and a half mile route m a thickly populated part of 
the oily to the Delhi Gate The entire polite force was on duty and strategic points 
were guarded bj armed police Hindu shops en route were closed dow n as the 
procession was passing The procession reached Delhi Gate without any incident The 
police formed a strong cordon round Kotwah, while all approaches to the Shahid- 
gam Gurdwara wore closed bv means of barbed wire The processionists attend- 
ed the public meeting m front of the Delhi Gate A meeting of prominent Mus- 
lim leaders held to devue wais and means for the restoration of the mosque was 
reported to have passed a resolution not to pursue negotations with the Sikhs 

9th Several important resolutions were passed at a secret conference of Moslem 
leaders m Lahore m connexion with the Shabidganj Mosquo dispute 

10th Hmdv sacred books burnt —To svmbohse their dec Eton to leave the Hindu 
fold, 800 Depressed Class vouths from villages m Nasik District met at a confer- 
ence at Nasik Road and performed “obsequies to Hinduism, by burning 
the Mann Smnti and other Hindu snored books upholding Untouchabihtv The 
Conference was organised bv the Nasik Dmtnot Depressed Class Youth League 
Several speakers addressed the gathering at which a number of Muslims were 
also present to watch the proceedings. A pvre was prepared into which books 
one after another were ceremoniously thrown to the accompaniment of 
funeral orations detailing the offending passages in the books A resolution was 
also passed asking Hanjans not to participate in Hinda Maims , not to visit 
Hindn holy places, not to give money to Hindu priests and not to observe Hindu 
festivities ft was also announced that the Temple Entry Satyagraha and Agitation 
Committee be dissolved forthwith 

Iflth Dmth of Hr Devadhar —Ur G K Devadhar President of the Servants 
of India Society, passed away in Bombay after an illness {lasting for six weeks, 
Mr Devadhar had been keeping indifferent health owing to diabetic aomplaint for 
some tune. His body was removed to the servants of India Home at Sandhurst 
Road from the hospital Mr Devadhar’ a faneral took place on Monday Several 
members of the Servants of India Society and the Seva Sadan came down from 
Poona, specially for the funeral 

The South India Liberal Association (Justice Party', at a meeting in Madras, 
approved the programme of work drawn up by the leader of the “self-respect’ 1 

movement. 

Thirty Bengalis, including a woman, appeared before a special tribunal at 
Ah pore on a charge of conspiracy to wage war against Bib Majesty the King- 
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18th Economic SaneUo* w agauui Italy Impoted —The economic sanctions igamet 
Italy, imposed by the League of Nations and agreed to by 50 States, carao not 
force to-day The Government of India, in common -with the Governments of 

other members of tho League, issued an order banning the export of arms, war 
materials and certain hey products The latter included many metals, rubber and 
transport animals The import into India of goods from Italy and her Colonies had 
also been banned and a financial Ordinance prohibited the granting of loans and 
credits. Panama, however, now announced that she agreed to the application of 
sanctions "only in prmoiple ’ and pleaded that she was governed by special circums- 
tances because of her geographical position and the Panama Canal treaty In Italy 
life had been revolutionized to meet the sanctions Tho port of Naples worked over- 
time to complete the loading of ships before the formal appliaation of the restrictions 

23rd. Niue men wore sentenced to various terms of rigorous imprisonment at Fund pur 
for possessing an unlicensed revolver and for conspiring to commit an armed 
dacoity 

24tb A protest against the alleged unreasonable levy by the E I Baiiway of freight 
charges on coal despatched from the BanJganj coalfields was made by a Calcutta 
firm before the Railway Kates Advisory Committee. 

The problem of mass illiteracy in Bengal and possible remedies were discussed at 
the Hcwghty District Teachers Conference in Calcutta 

Tributes to Andrew Carnegie ’ r philanthropy and ]us work for world peace wore 
paid when the centenary of his birth was celebrated in Calcutta. 

29th Communal Biot to Lahore —Lahore was again the scene of communal strife 
A large number of Sikhs and Hindus attended the procession in connection with 
the observanoo of the Bhahidi Day m memory of Guru Tegh Bahadur This pro 
oession clashed with a Moslem crowd near the Mochi Gate and a number of per- 
sona ware injured The police had to open fire This incident was followed by 
other minor skirmishes and stray assaults and two Hindu shops were looted It was 
reported that two were murdered and a considerable number injured After 
the enforcement of the Curfew Order the city was stated to be quiet Stringent con 
trol of the oity by the military and pohoe continued A few days previous to the 
communal note, & murderous assault was made on a Sikh, It was alleged, by two 
Muslims in Sheikbpuriau Bazar, a predominantly Muslim locality The assailants, it 
was stated, took the Biih by surprise and whipping out daggers, stabbed him, inflict 
mg deep wounds in the head ana abdomen, ani ran away The wounded man 
rushed to the hospital where he died subsequently 

30th “Out rralvoratios must bo judged by their products," observed Sir Tei Bahadur 
Sapru m his Convocation address to Patna University 

The communal situation in Lahore was l ©ported to be extremely serious, the police 
having had to fire Bhots to disperse an unruly mob. 

His Excellency tha Governor of Bengal speaking at tho 8t Andrew 8 Day dinner 
m Calcutta, uttered a warning against too strong a souse of security against the 
menace to terrorism 


DECEMBER 1995 

l«t Death of Ur Deep Narayan S truth —The death occurred at Bhagalpur of Mr. 
Deep Narayan Singh, well-known Bihar Congress leader and member of the 
Legislative Assembly Though born m wealthy circumstances, Mr 8ingh preferred 
the struggles of a patriot and suffered incarceration as member offlio Congress 
Working Committee in 1930 He bad a rested a trust of his large landed properties 
lor industrial and technical education, 

Oommwwl f?to ft u» Lahore —Serious communal rioting was renewed in Lahore 
to-day, resulting in the death of two persons and serious injuries to 40 others. 
Saturday s incident outside the Mochi Gate, when “8hah»di Day * processionists 
were alleged to hare been stoned, caused grave tension to the city and stray 
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assualte occurred in vartons quarters, cn l m m stang mread^th^^Sit 

a, - * sjfiA isMsu % s’Sf^ HnS 

were warned that those found tafaug part in noting were H» e » » 

A further contingent of 300 Indian troops of the l«h Punjab ^K?S®“ !3“ 
sent from the cantonment to assist the 200 troops already in cuy jum 
Excellency the Governor of the Punjab, speaking at the St. Andrew a Tt$7 
at Lahore, declared that the embittered oommunal situation in the Fnawb 
prejudicial to the future of the province “Hie new Constitution, saKrAj*® 
Excellency, “given a fair chance, will tend to assuage rather than aggravate? 
communal relations. It must, however, be given a fair chance and at p recent it 
is being given no chance at all" 

2nd The communal situation in Lahore was now under oontrol and the Criminal Law 
(Amendment) Act, 1935 was enforced throughout the Panjab 
The question of the composition of debt settlement boards in Bengal was debated 
at length in the Council when the House resumed discussion on the Agricultural 
Debtors Bill 

7th Lata Rarbakenl al Sentenced - — IaJs HarJushenlal, ex Minister and prominent 
businessman of the Punjab, was sentenced by the Chief Justice and Justice 
Munroe to two montfs nnpiisomneut each on two charges of contempt of court 
arising out of hia alleged disobedience of the orders of the High Court and the 
Lower Court not to draw monies from his concerns Their Lordship directed the 
sentence to ran concurrently It was farther ordered that Lata Hankishea Lai 
should remain m jail till he was purged of the offence by a humble apology and by 
paying bach the money Lain HarJtishen Lai was alleged to have received about Es 
50000 from different concerns in contravention of the Courts orders Before pro- 
nouncing the order, the Chief Justice ashed Lola Harkishen Lai w We wish to give 
you a final opportunity to humbly apologise to this Court We want an answer, 

\ es or no " Lala Harloahen Lai No Bir Their Lordships rejected the request 
for bail for enabling the accused to appeal to the Pnvy Council 

8th The amendment of the Indian income-tax law to allow of the carrying forward 
of business losses, was urged b> the Bombay Chamber of Commerce before the 
Indian Income-tax Inquiry Committee 


10th An important pronouncement on the oommunal situation in Lahore was made 
by His Excellency the Governor when he explained the policy of the Government to 
two separate deputations of Hindus and Moslems, respectively Koferrmg to the 
Shahidgnn] dispute, the Governor reiterated that the Government policy was to 
obtain a solution by consent it possible, and, if not, to uphold the decisions and 
orders of the civil courts 


16th Associated Chamber of Commerce — His Excellency the Viceroy opened the 
Associated Chambers of Commerce annual meeting at Calcutta. Adaiesiog it the 
Viceroy referred to Indian economic recovery and urged Europeans to co-operate 
in woriang the reforms 

17th Nets Or L A Act comes tnto force —The Criminal Law Amendment Act 
of 1935 winch was rejected by the Assembly during the last Simla session and 
passed by the Council of State on September 28 and assented to by the j Viceroy 
on October 4 came into force from to-day A gazette extraordinary waa issued 
to-day to that effect 

18th. Pandit Atalavtyae 75ih Birthday —Few Indiana had touched the current of 
national life at bo many points or influenced it ao beneficently as Pandit Hadan 
Mohan Malaviya whose seventy fifth birthday was fittingly celebrated at the Bena- 
res Hindu University to-day As political leader and legislator, scholar and 
educationist, he bad laboured for more than fifty yean with a tirelessness and a 
single-minded devotion that earned for him the unbounded respect and admi- 
ration of his countrymen Amidst the trials and disappointments inevitable in 
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public life, he was sustained by that devout religious spirit which looked for 



homage of the millions of his countrymen went to him on this auspicious ocoasion 


19th All India Philosophical Congress —The eleventh session of the Indian Philoeo 
phioal Congress opened under the presidency oE Rev A 6 Hogg of Madras, at the 
Senate House, Calcutta, Dr W S Crquhart, Chairman of the Reception Committee, 
welcomed the delegates Sir Manmathanath Mukheriee, Acting Chief Justice, 
delivered the opening address Rev Hogg in his address, stressed the need for 
alert watchfulness against any tendency on the part of new physios to assume 
the garb of philosophy Bat even mere urgent, he Baid, was it 'to day that the 
metaphysically minded should apply their cutioal gifts m the realm of aooial 
philosophy and ethieB He said Western civilisation is now in the melting jwt 
and the emergence of Bolshevism, German National Socialism and Italian Fascism 
means that mankind is standing at a great parting of the ways There is call 
here for radical thinking of the most strenuous kina 

Bengal Education League— Ci iticism of the Bengal Government scheme for a 
reorganisation of primary and secondary education m the province was made at a 
meeting of the Bengal Education League in Calcutta 

27th Mr Rajendra Piasad opened the Ahadi Eidiibitiou at Bombay the first import- 
ant ceremony proceeding the Congress Golden Jubdee celebrations which began to-day 


Mr Shayma Prasad Mokherjee, Vice Chancellor of the Calcutta University presid- 
ed over the eleventh session of the AH India Federation of Education Associations 
at Nagpur 

The nend of greater CO ordination between Indian workers and the Congress 
party was being carefully considered bv Union and Congress representatives at 
Nagpur 


28th Golden Jubilee of the National Congress —Beenes reminiscent of the First 
National Congress were witnessed at the hall of the Goknldas Tejpal Pathasala, 
m Bombay, soared to vot trios of Indian Nationalism, when a representative all-party 
gathering assembled under the presidency of Mrs. Sarojim Naidu to extend Jubilee 
felicitations. In the very same hall the Congress had met 50 years ago under the 
presidency of Mr W C Bonnerjj, the illustrious son of Bengal and sowed the 
seed of freedom Among those present were Paudit Malaviya, Sirdai Vallabfrbhai 
Patel, Babu Rajendra Prasad, Sir Govindarao Pradhau Messrs K Nataraian,sJaraiia- 
das Mehta, M 8 Aney, Shaukat All, Hossambhai LaJji, Mathnradas Yissanji and 
several others Earlier, Congressmen came in a big procession from the Congress 
House and other parts of the city Babu Rajendra Prasad unfurled the Congress 
flag Pandit Malaviya then unveiled the commemoration tablet fixed at the entrance 
to the mam hall, whore the first Congress was held A Rashtnya Sammelan was 
held in the afternoon under the presidency of Babu Rajendra Prasad The after 
noon funotion commenced with a mammoth procession from the Arad Maidan, 
led by the Bombay Mayor, Mr K F Nariman, and other members of *the Bombay 
Provincial Congress Committee Labour and other political sohools of thought 
joined tbo procession The police had made elaborate arrangements to preserve 
peace throughout the route V strong posse o* cons tables, armed with lathis, were 

S eated at every street corner The prooession swelled to 50,000 before it reached 
ie Gokuldas Tejpal Pathasala. Ordinary traffic was suspended throughout the route 
till the procession passed The Golden Jubilee of the Congress was celebrated 
throughout India m a grand manner 

All India Women's Conference —There was a large and representative gather- 
ing including the First Pnnoess of Travanoore, Sir C P Ramaawami Aiyar, 
Lt-Ool Gars tin, Mrs Garstm, Miss Murial Lester, Mrs Marget Sanger, Miss Solo- 
mon and prominent men and women of Travancore present m the new Theatre 
Hall, Trivandrum, whore the tenth session of the All India ‘Women’s Conference 
met. Her Highness M&haram Bethu Parvathi Bai of Travanoore presided. Survey- 
ing the progress achieved by women in various directions towards the removal of 
their disabilities, the President stressed that the fundamental problem of women 
was not political nor even social but economic The solution of their problems, 
said Her Highness, depended on securing economic independence. To achieve this 
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end was the work before the Conference Resolutions were passed orgtn£the uru- 
versitiea to tako steps for tho establishment of property 

women students and the necessity for introducing methods of hicth-oontroi through 
recognised olmics. , „ 

Liberals' Conference —A plea for entering the Councils and aouephng office 
under the new India Act was made by Mr T R. Veokatarama Sastn m his 
Presidential speech at tho meeting of the National Liberid Federation 
“Wrecking as a programme is of questionable wisdom, and refusal to swept 
office and responsibility in any dreams tanoes is refusal to make those contacts 
and associations that make smooth the path of work and achievement said Hr 
Sastn The conference passed a number of resolutions, the first of w won urged 
nationalists of all partios to work the new constitution even though it had been 
thrust upon India. The conference also opined that no constitution could ansfy 
Indian opinion which did not approximate as nearly as may be to the constitutions 
of the Dominions and concede to the people of India the fall rights of national 
self-government with the irreduciblo minimum of reservations for a short period 
fixod by statute. 


Calcutta Jubilee Hitch —Regrettable scones of an attack upon a peaceful 
meeting by a mob of 5,000 Muslims who were alleged to have gathered in Desha 
bandliu Park to say their 'Id prayers formed the feature of the morning celebra 
tioos in Calcutta of the Golden Jubilee of the Congress The incident occurred after 
tho National Flag was boistod in the Park by 8] Hanlayal Nag The meeting, 
w mch was largely attended, included many women and ohildTen who, fortunately 
were Bafely removed from the scene of disorder into neighbouring houses which 
formed the subsequent targote of Bhme-pelting by the Muslim mob Two noteworthy 
points m this connection were that the Muslims, who came to pray, had lathis 
ready with them, and that tho Congress meeting was announced in the papers 
regularly lor several days previous Apart from this incident, the colebrations m 
Calcutta were marked by groat enthusiasm and all public parks, the Corporation 
buddings and thousands of private houses had the National Flag up 


Tribute to the work of Europea n scholars was paid at the annual meeting of 
the AH- India Orientalists Conference at Mysore 
At a popular meeting held m Lahore resolutions wore passed urging tho 
Government of India to take steps to protect the cultural and religious rights of 
minorities la the Punjab 


9th Trade Union Conference —The second session of the National Trade 
Union Federation was held at Nagpur, Mr Jamu&das Mehta presiding Prominent 
among those present were Mr N M Joshi, Mr B Shiva Rao Mrl R. Bakhale, 
Mr 8. C Joshi and Dr P P Filial, Director, I LO, New Delhi Branch Trade 
Union Congress members, Mr R S Euiker, Mr Nimbkar and five others also 
attended The Federation passed resolutions extending greetings to the National 
Congress on tho occasion of its Golden Jubilee and hoping that tho unification 
would result in tho strengthening of Labour movement through the efforts of the 
Joint Labour Board. Another resolution expressed satisfaction at tho inauguration 
of the Asiatic Labour Congress, the first session of uhich was held in Colombo in 
May 1934, and hoped it would bring together workers of Asiatic countries under 
one organisation with a view to improving the standard of life It further 
appealed to the I L 0, Geneva to take steps to bold at an early date a Maritime 
Tripartite Conference 


MokoaoMo * Cntieum of ike Reforms —The session of the Hindu 
Maha Babha, held at Poona with Pandit Haiavtya in the chair, passed a resolution 
opining that the Government of India Act was a highly inadequate, unsatisfactory 
ana disappointing measure m that it w as designed more to tighten the grip of British 
rule over India and disintegrate Indian public hfo than transfer real power to 
the people of India. The Maha Babha further condemned the Act, as ft had aaonftoed 
the interests of the Hindu community to those of other communities in India 
The Maha Sabha was of opinion, that elections to the Legislatures should be contested 
wim a view to protecting and upholding the Hindu interests in the Legislatures 
ami leave it to the Provincial Hindu Sabhas to take steps m that connection 
wherever necessary 
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INDIA IN HOME POLITY 

JULY-DECEMBER 1935 

I “Parliamentary Work” 

The latter half of the year 1935 waB a period which did not witness 
history being made or nnm&de ia India. The fight between the Con- 
gress and the Government had ended in an apparent victory won by 
the latter The return of the Congress to the sanity and sobnetv of 
‘constitutional methods” was regarded by its critics as a matter of 
necessity rather than one of choice If it were to continue to function 
at all with any substance or show of political effectiveness, it must, 
so it was thought, function mainly as a constitutional opposition to the 
Government by fighting the subservient or reactionary elements 10 the 
polling booths and the Treasury benches and then henchmen in the 
Indian legislatures. This so-called “Parliamentary” work of the Con- 
gress was not, however, proclaimed by Congressmen themselves as the 
only possible or profitable work under the circumstances which being 
left undone would spell “Othello’s occupation gone” In the Congress 
circles, there was more than half alive a recognition that the so-called 
“Parliamentary 1 ’ work in the atmosphere of irresponsible unreality that 
prevailed in the legislative chambers could not by itself invest with 
reality and seriousness the “hollowness and mockery” that Con- 
gress opposition in the chambers practically meant Congressmen would 
not set much store by the direct fruits of the labours of the Opposi- 
tion It was the indirect results of snch Parliamentary work which 
were considered to be of auy value. One of such results aimed at and 
expected was to show up the unreality of the existing constitutional 
machinery itself by demonstrating how that machinery worked blissfully 
disregardful of the votes and resolutions earned by the popular parties 
in the legislatures. By such demonstrations the autocratic character of 
that machinery would stand unmasked, and this, it was thought, while 
dispelling the last lingering faith in the practical suitableness of the 
existing arrangements, would lash into a vigorous and concerted activity 
the Bpnt of Indian self-rule and democracy wherever it might be found 
flagging or faltering This was believed to be the positive gain to whioh 
the ‘mock fight” in the legislature might lead Apart from this, the 
Parliamentary work was expected to be a source of mass political 
education on a scale and of a nature which, in the event of man 
direct action being non-existent, could not be ensured by pretending or 
even trying to prosecute a comprehensive social and economic pro- 
gramme The requisite motive power for a dynamic drive of the construc- 
tive programme would not be generated in any measure apart from 
political stimulation of sufficient volume and intensity having been 
provided And such stimulation could be secured best by putting forth 
Borne form of political fight Failing direct action, this could be secured 
only by following the policy and plan of the Swaraj Party of a decade 
ago or of the Congress Parliamentary Party of to-day This was the 
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II The Firing Line" 

Possibly, their action «u also based oo a psychological appreciation 
of some of themselves or some of their followers There are some men 
who are born fighters They are sick when they cannot smell “gun- 
powder ” Fight Is the vital breath of their nostnls It is no use asking 
them to retire from the “firing line*', and work in the “doll and drab” 
atmosphere of village reconstruction and rural uplift work The work 
may be conceded to be important , but it cannot be laid on ahouldero 
constitutionally unsuitod to bear it We must find a different band or 
set of workers. In fact the freedom campaign is a process which 
consists of parts which together should form an organic whole Just 
as we require & body of “sappers and miners”, so we require others 
whose business it is to fight, and still others whose business it is to 
replenish, supply, safeguard and consolidate. Behind tho firing line and 
even far away from the base, there are quiet fields of silent strenuous 
toil which feed the fighters, and busy factories of sweating labour which 
clothe and oomfort them and forgo and feed their arm of offence or 
defence Gan these fields and factories be abandoned or neglected ? 
While some men must be drafted to the frout or kept as reserves, 
some others mast "stay at home’’ to do a vital work and render an essen- 
tial service without any hope of Bpolls or laurels. These “stay-at- 
home” people are no “shirkers” and though perhaps yon have drafted 
to the front every able-bodied person who can bear arms and has the 
mettle to fight, yon can hardly afford to forget tho “old folk, women 
and children” who are left behind to toil and suffer in silence and die 
practically “unhonoured, unwept and unsung" 

in The Constructive Programme 

There was. accordingly, nothing unnatural in the whole of the free- 
dom movement in India being split up into parts But it is unnatural 
when the parts lose their organic relation to one another, and instead 
of furthering antagonise and defeat one another It is also unnatural 
and unhealthy when they are wrested onft of their natural and logical 
onder of ratio proportion and mutual fitness When you have drafted 
an army of five millions, you must provide arrangements at the base 
and also at home proportionate to and adequate for its requirements 
You must also take a sufficiently long and wide view of the require- 
ments Now, the question as to the Congress Parliamentary Board 
versus the Village Industries Association for instance, is not 
whether either of them is necessary or unnecessary but whether they 
are properly co-ordinated to each other and proportionately correlated 
to the total and final object which the Congress has In view If and 
when the constructive programme of the Congress— especially seeking to 
implement the famous Karachi Resolution formulating the Fundamental 
Rights — can be pushed on upon a sufficiently large and intensive scale, 
that programme and not the Parliamentary work should be allowed to 
loom large on the Congress horizon, and the essentials of that pro- 
gramme and not the pomp and pageant of Parliamentary work should 
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be permitted Co capture the imagination and engage the thoughts of 
the people and the band of workers Even when men and inanitions* 
sufficient unto the purpose of the constructive programme are not 
readily forthcoming, the essential part of Congress activity should be 
directed to the production and regulation of the ways and means 
whereby men and munitions sufficient unto the purpose can be, as speedily 
and efficiently as possible, pat together and organised The Parliamentary 
work will be a help or a hindrance according as it helps or hinders, 
directly or indirectly, this essential work The nation can hardly 
aftord to pay for the political education which it receives at the polls 
and in the Council ohambers under the existing conditions, if that edu- 
cation should require payment In terms of the distraction of its thonghts 
from its moBt vital problems and the dissipation of its energies in 
activities which, under existing conditions, are bonnd to be more or 
leas unreal and non-essential What it loses in the Council game should 
not be allowed to be larger than what it actaally gams Not to ensure 
national gam over national loss — and this should be shown clearly to 
a properly balanced balance sheet— is a plan of national economy which 
will sooner or later land us in national bankruptcy 
IV “The Power That Drives 

It is of course true that in a subject country where imperial 
interests necessarily reign supreme, economic regeneration, social 
emancipation and their allied problems — the constructive programme to 
wit — must be content to lie indefinitely in the background if they be 
not substantially “out of the picture'* In an independent country the 
power that should drive the essential constructive programme cornea 
partly from the State and partly from the people themselves. We may 
cite for example the Five Year or Ten. Year Plans m some of the 
progressive countries of the West and also of the Far East There 
the interests of the State and the people very nearly coincide, and the 
Constitution is so devised and so worked that they do as nearly as 
possible coincide, and, that m the event of their being at variance with 
one another, the collective wilt of the people as opposed to the w01 of 
the State do prevail Where the Constitution is equal to this function, 
the required change is effected by a change of government Where it 
is found unequal to it, it is changed agreeably to the changed 
expression of the collective will of the people And this change may 
mean a simple reform or it may mean a revolution Independence and 
democracy thus create and maintain conditions which not only bring 
the vital interests and essential problems of the people always to the 
front, bat they ensure that these and not any others are attended to 
flrtt and most of all A subject nation may have no real politics Bat 
it has no real nation- building work either apart from real politics. No 
Indian constructive programme worth “the candle” can be pushed 
through without the substance of Indian self-rule This is now 
admitted as an evident troth by practically all schools of political 
thought in India. Rightly, therefore, has the Congress, as the premier 
political organisation in the country, stressed the need of our attorning 
Swanq before we expect to see or put oar economic, social, communal 
a*d International house in order We moat re-earn our ontrol over 
0 
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oar own resources in “men, money and monitions”, before we ean 
expect to make a rapid and successful campaign of economic and 
social redemption 


V "Greatest Good of the Greatest Number" 

That the State — even of the Puma Swaraj kind — exists and fnno- 
tiona not as an end m itself but as a means to an end which is cor- 
porate well-being, is also a proposition of evident truth The State 
should so exist and function that it may systematically produce and 
conduce to the “greatest good of the greatest number” This greatest 
good, again, should be understood and appreciated in accordance with 
a rational and comprehensive scheme of values involving economic and 
social good at the base and cultural and spiritual good at the top The 
State is an agency and instrument for the consolidation and furtherance 
of such a scheme of values In other words, for order and progress 
It is an agency and instrument ordinarily far more organised and 
powerful than any other The Church had been a powerful rival and 
history furnishes us with examples of many a theocratic State that had 
been in vital being and virile function in the past The Church has 
now ceased to be a rival and a co-ordinate authority In matters tem- 
poral it now occupies a subordinate rank and a superannuated position 
"Whatever may be the extent and import of the indirect influence still 
exerted by it, upon temporal affairs, matters spiritual only are suffered 
to remain under Its sway But we need not here enlarge upon the 
question as to what sboald be and what in fact is the legitimate sphere 
and function of the one as compared with those of the other Their 


relative position is readily seen not only in Soviet Russia where the 
orthodox Church has been "cornered”, but also In Rome where the 
Vatacal and Papal authority still "reigns” Bide by side with the 
“Capitol” and the mighty Roman Eagle perched on it, once again 
fluttering its new Begged feathers. Is not the Dictator Dtiee supreme 
for all earthly purposes ? Could the Vatican have prevented, if it had 
bo wished, Italy from going on an war of ruthless aggression brought 
to a finish with aerial bombs and poison gas against a poor, black, 
unmechanised, inoffensive Christian country which had never till now 
felt the heel of the conqueror upon its neck ? 


VI The State 

The State is practically all-powerful everywhere. To torn this 
power to the best all-round advantage of human corporations is the 
task which confronts statesmanship. It used to be thought that a 
democratic State u the one best conducive to this end That idea has 
not been quite discarded, though ^ democracy has been practioatly 
supplanted by dictatorships in some “advanced” countries, and has been 
judged, to be a failure upon its present merits, by many political 
thinkers. It has begun to be more and more dearly perceived that 
political democracy, to the erent it u not based upon, consistent with 
or conducive to economic snd social democracy, m only a mixed good 
in which the ratio of good and evil may vary according to conditions, 
and this, under certain conditions, may involve even the preponderance 
of evil over good. That democracy is heaven is thus not a categorical 
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but a conditional proposition. Every form of government most be 
content to possess this kind of relative, justification, conditional title 
only 

Now, India has a form of government It is not a democratic 
government Like the Nazi Government in Germany or the Fascist 
Government in Italy, it is not a government of the people’s own 
choice. Possibly, as our critics say, an Indian people to make a 
choice one way or the other has not existed and still does not exut 
However that be, tbe Indian Government such as it has been and each 
as it is going to be in the near future must be prepared to abide by 
the same tests by which all governments will be judged, and its title 
and justification are no more and no less than what they are found to 
be in Bach adjudication 

VH “The Empibe Sense” 

In a recent speech Sir Samuel Hoare—who after leaving the India 
Office became Foreign Secretary and had to be “sacrificed” for a time 
at the altar of British bungling on the Abyssinian question in the 
League Council, and has now returned to the Cabinet apparently not 
with a feather sacrificed from his cap — has said that the strong point 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations is the possession of “Empire 
sense” by al! the members of the Commonwealth. This represents a 
higher phase in the further development of what one would call the 
“Nation sense” It represents a level of higher synthesis in the evolu- 
tion of the political consciousness of peoples and races Perhaps it 
does if the Commonwealth or the Empire should exist and function as 
something more than a mere name or a mere form Even higher than 
this is the synthesis which Sir Samuel calls the "world sense” The 
League of Nations would have passed the test of Italo-Abyssiman War 
had the parties that mot to confer m the League Chamber developed a 
world sense or even an “Empire sense” England, France and Italy 
were all there in the League. But it so turned out that while England, 
possessing the biggest and richest Empire on earth was 

there with a fall-blooded "Empire sense” and France, coming 
a poor second at her heels, was (here with a half-blooded one, Italy 
which yet dreamt of the glory that the Roman Empire had been in 
the past and the glcry that the Roman Empire would be in future, 
was In the League with an “Empire sense” not in actual being and 
function, bnt with an "Empire sense” in the violent throes of its 
birth That “Empire sense” has since been born in vigorous flesh and 
blood in a nursery of bomb and poison ess. It seems that this new- 
born Italian "Empire sense” has not been ushered into existence with 
the blessings and good wishes of those who have already possessed it 
in a fully developed shape. Tbe new born Italian sense of Empire 
is so very much alive and kicking already that the “boss” among the 
Imperialist Powers now feelB that some of its liveliest kicks have been 
soundly administered to it that only British prestige in the world 
has suffered, bat British Imperial interests are more or less in jeopardy 
in spate of the protests and assoranoee of the New Roman Empire. 
It seems to be a long way, therefore, from the present phase in the 
evolution of “Empire sense* among the nations of the world to that 
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consummation to be devoutly wished for the dawning of a "world 
sense” which should make the League of Nations a ready, dependable 
instrument of collective security 

VHI. “The Nation Sense” 

We in India are believed to have an unwordly or otherworldly 
sense to our credit or discredit This has so long stood^ In the way of 
our reaching the phase of what we have called the "Nation sense” 
We are a part of die British Empire no doubt, but we cannot yet 
claim that we are & member of the British Commonwealth of Nations 
Even the new Indian Constitution, which Sir Samuel Hoare himself 
planned and forged on the anvil of the British Parliament, is not such 
as may reasonably be calculated to bring speedily or even naturally 
into being an "Empire sense” m us. Nay, it is commonly feared that the 
working of that Constitution on the basis of essential reservations on the 
one hand and narrow commucalism on the other would hinder and not 
help the birth of the Nation sense in ns — which is said to be the first 
phase in the political maturing of any country 

IX The Tests 

Hie tests to which our present or prospective Dispensation most 
be subjected are, therefore, simple, and they may be formulated in 
two or three questions First — Are the conditions created or promoted 
by that Dispensation such that they will create or promote^ naturally and 
Bpeedily the sense and substance of Indian unity' community and 
solidarity ? Second — Are the conditions such that by far the greater 
part of Indian resources, material and spiritual, will be utilised for the 
purpose of the economic, social, cultural and spiritual welfare and 
uplift of the Indian people ? In other words, will the vital interests 
of India matter most or the interests of the Empire to which India 
does not, on a footing of equal partnership belong 9 Third and the 
last — though not the least —Are the conditions such that the vital 
interests of the masses as compared with those of the classes will 
carry their just, adequate and proportionate Weight in any adjustment 
that may be made ? 

When the Gandhi-Irwin Pact was made and the Labour Prune 
Minister made his declaration of Indian policy at the Bound Table 
Conference, not only was full responsible government declared as the 
Indian goal to be as speedily reached as possible, but that, even during 
the brief transition period that would intervene, only such reservations 
and safeguards were to be made which were demonstrably in the 
interest of India Now, in view of this declared policy, one would like 
to put a few simple questions Does the new India Act that has been 
passed envisage in an Indian member of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations such as will, for all practical purposes, be the master of her 
own destiny like the self-governing Dominions ? In other words, does 
it give us a promise of “the substance of independence” or even ins- 
pire with a hope that this will very likely, be granted to os ? Will 
the transition period be reasonably brief ? Does the duration of the 
transition period become definite or does it remain indefinite in the mov- 
ing picture of Indian destiny ? The goal is far off It will take ns 
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some time to teach it 'whether we crawl or whether we nm Bat 6h*U 
we crawl or ran T That will depend upon conditions A categorical 
answer ia out of the question No doubt. Bat will the conditions be 
within our oontrol or beyond ? Will factors other than ourselves 
continue to dominate and determine the conditions ? Then again, the 
question of the duration of the transition period —assuming that in the 
Act you have even tacitly contemplated one such — cannot be dealt with 
apart from the question of the kind of reservations and safeguards pro- 
posed to be imposed or maintained daring the transition period. The 
duration will manifestly be determined by the conditions — handicaps 
and barriers — that are imposed on the way Some may be calculated to 
regulate progress* bat others may retard it Some others may even 
make progress impossible. If the conditions imposed be demonstrably 
regulative of the process of the momentous experiment of self-govern- 
ment now proposed to be made in India, then all shades of nationalist 
opinion "out of Bedlam” will recognise the importance of such condi- 
tions and agree to accept them m substance The Round Table Con- 
ference, which was practically “sabotaged*' when the de facto Conserva- 
tive Government came into Power in England, was a device, however 
niggardly designed and slovenly worked, to reach an agreement of this 
kind But the device failed principally because no agreement was seri- 
ously intended or sought to be reached with the one political organisa- 
tion in India competent "to deliver the goods” The Irwm and 
Wiilmgdou Pacts with Mahatma Gandhi had laid down the terms of 
the agreement, bat the will or inclination to implement the agreement 
in spirit and in substance was not much in evidence in the highest 
quarters where the power to implement them lay Immediately after 
Gandhiji's return from his practically fruitless labours in England, there 
was a call to arms on both sides Nor is it a profitable job to enquire 
now which side fired the first shot in the grim fight that followed 
The fact of the matter was (and still has been this)— the British autho- 
rities were not prepared to make peace with the Congress except on 
their own terms, and the Congress was not prepared to co-operate 
except on its own terms And neither party failed to recognise that 
its own terms” and those of its opponent were "poles asunder* 

X The Conditions Imposed 

So nationalist India headed by the Congress has not accepted the 
conditions imposed during the transition period— alwajs assuming that 
one is actually intended— as being regulative and helpfnl They are 
commonly judged to be unduly restrictive or even as prohibitive They 
are demonstrably not id the interest of India Even moderate cr liberal 
politicians id India have denounced the White Paper and the Bill 
framed on it not only as giving us stone when we asked for bread but 
also as giving us stone which looked like bread and was in reality a 
staff both unwelcome and unsmted to our famished Btomach It was 
*he liberal leaders who generally made a most ruthlessly destructive 
criticism of the constitutional proposals And Congress and the more 
advanced schools of politics oonneoted or unconnected with the Con- 
gress have not, except in a mood of self-forgetfulness and temporary 
Spinal softening, taken up those proposals as offering something even 
worthy of inspection It now appears, however, that their attitude in 
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relation to the new order to be established under those proposals u no 
longer — "we will not touch it even with a pair of tongs'’ Even under 
{the present “manifestly” irresponsible dispensation, the Congress hand in 
white khadt gloves is seen to “touch” the “mailed fist” of the Bureau* 
(cracy Will it be to gnp the mailed fist as now, or will it be to shake 
fit in cheer and press it m gratitude when the new order eventually 
/ comes ? Acceptance of office is said to be the logical outcome of 
‘ Council-entry Will shaking hands with the powers that be— we shall 
not say “hobnobbing” which lately brought an influential Calcutta 
English Daily into trouble — be the logical outcome of that outcome, 
namely, acceptance of office 9 Let those who are expounding the logi- 
cal outcome theory come out with a clear and categorical reply 


XL New Proposals 

The official valuation of the new proposals has been uniformly high 
The world economic depression and the attendant gloom of pessimism 
have never been allowed to demoralise and dnu the political optimism 
of the gods on whose exalted lap lie the destinies of India. On the 
16 th. of September, H E the Viceroy, addressing both the Houses of 
Indian Legislature (be it noted that the Congress members with the ex- 
ception of the Congress Nationalists boycotted the function) gave ub an 
official estimate of the labours of the Indian Constitution-makers and 
of the fruits thereof Vf e shall quote the words of His Excellency — 

S dco I last addressed you the Government of India Rill has received the Royal 
assent <md ln« become the Government of India Act, 1935 A great and difficult task 
lias beun completed bv Parliament, after au expression, duect or indirect, of the 
views of all sections of the peoples of British India and prolonged consultation with 
thB princes o£ India h*.re and in England Views of every natuio, extreme or mode- 
rate, advanced or tonservahve, have been expressed wo have all sought to obtain 
this provision or that in the constitution and we have all sometimes succeeded and 
sometimes failed It is the bumnoss of men cf practical wisdom, now to forget the 
individual issues upon which opinion has differed and to consider the sam and substance 
of our total achievement On such a consideration we must, I think, conclude that the 
gam to India is great I do not, therefore, on this occasion desire to invite your attention 
to anj of the particnlar provisions of the Act, but I would ask yon to consider two 
bioad features of the new constitution and desire to give yon, if I may, one word of 
advice It is a matter of great satisfaction to me that during my Vieeroyalty there 
has been made possible a consummation which many of the great rulers of India 
through the aces desired to see but did not see and which was hardly in sight when I 
myself took office over four years ago I mean that the Act for the first time in the 
history of India consolidates the whole of India, State and British, for the purpose of 
common concern under a single Government of India for the first time, and can be- 
come one great eonntry The second broad feature w contrast -with the existing cons- 
titution is that the Government of India under the new constitution will draw their 
authority bj direct evolution from the Grown, just as the Dominion Governments do 
They will cease to be agents and will stand forth as full political and mnetio person 
allties, exercising the function of his Majesty The first feature to which I have re- 
ferred is the consummation of age-long efforts, not only of the British Government 
but of all great rulers m Indio, from Asoka onwards The aeoond feature is the 
necessary preliminary and best augnrv for the full attainment by India of the political 
character which the moat developed of his Majesty’s dominions enjoy My experience 
of India now extends over two decades and 1 have also had no inconsiderable ex- 
perience of tho history and practice of political life in the other parts of the British 
Empire It is out of that long and full experience and oat of the genome sympathy 
which I have ever felt for India s political aspirations that I give you tha word of 
f advice Nothing is to be gamed by working the constitution in a spirit of mere des- 
truction or by the abandonment of constitutional methods. 
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The new constitution, contains within, it great potentialities of development Every- | 
thing is to be gained by taking up the new proffered role of a consolidated India and / 
a Ml political personality and by developing the constitution till it m due season < 
sheds those limitations and restrictions which have been designed for the period of 
its growth The abandonment of constitutional methods has never led us anvwhere 
in the past and will never lead os anywhere in the future It will not be my task 
to introduce the new constitution nor to join with you in its constitutional and I 
trust, harmonious development 

So on the authority of H E the Viceroy himself we have this that 
under the new dispensation the diverse peoples of India will develop 
for the first time during the course of their long history extending over 
many a millennial span the first pre requisite of their earthly salvation, viz 
an united India sense And this will be followed by the second pre- 
requisite, viz a Dominion of the British Empire sense, or, in brief. 
Dominion sense, A Federated India, no longer an agent, but “full 
political and juristic personality”, will be a necessary preliminary to the 
attainment by her, in the fulness of time, of the fulness of her political 
stature, viz Dominion status. Meanwhile, the fulness of her political 
and juristic personality will be a necessary preliminary to and the best 
augury for the attainment by her of that consummation 

XII Real Autonomy 

Needless to say that nationalist India could not claim that either of 
the two great and salient features of the new Order drawn by H E 
with such a bold and sure band was able to capture its fancy or fire 
its imagination That a Federated India now emerges for the first time 
into being during the long and varied and eventful course of Indian 
history may or may not be a fact beyond dispute But waiving that 
question the vital questions to put are these — Has not the whole of 
India, State and British, in fact possessed a unitary character under 
British rule practically since Her Majesty Queen Victoria directly 
assumed the reins of India Government and proclaimed herself the 
Empress of India ? Will Federated India be substantially a diBhnct 
entity— distinct from what she practically has been— uoder the working 
of the new scheme ? Will the federated units — Provinces and States — 
be substantially other than what they are now 9 Federation to be 
worth anything must invite three things The federatmg units most be 

autonomous save to the extent that their autonomy may be limited 
under the terms of their federation The federal whole must be auto- 
nomous save to the extent its autonomy has been limited by the auto- 
nomy of the federating units And it is by their own consent and 
agreement (expressed through a Constituent Assembly for example) that 
the federating units must define their respective spheres of autonomy 
vt$ a ms the sphere of autonomous power to be enjoyed and exercised 
by the federal whole, Thu presupposes that autonomy in every caBe is 
real Law and Order, Defence, Communications, Commerce and Indus- 
try, the “Nation-building subjects”, Foreign Relations, and last bnt not 
the least, Finance^ must all come within their autonomous sphere 
Every State in its normal and healthy state bears the character of or- 
ganic unity, so that its various limbs or departments and their respec- 
tive functioDB are so related to one another that it is not possible to 
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make or try to make some of the limbs and their functions autonomous, 
maintaining or trying to maintain outside autocratic control over 
other limbs and their functions In trying to keep up an hybrid system 
of part-autonomy and part-autocracy you run counter to the natural 
course of the process 'which from the very nature of the thing, must 
possess the character of organic unity, co-relativity and coherence. Ton 
are bound to find yourself between the boros of a dilemma If the 
autonomy enjoyed and exercised by some limbs be real, your reserva- 
tion and control of the other limbs muBt be unreal Beal autonomy 
mil consist with unreal or make believe autocracy only, as in the case 
of the self-governing Dominions under the Statute of Westminister If, 
on the other hand, your reservation and control of some of the Ifmba 
be anything like real and effective, the autonomy left or granted to the 
rest must be of an unreal character This dilemma was driven home 
with tenacity and vigour by the 'diehard” members of the House of 
Parliament daring the passage of new India Act through its various 
stages. And though the Official Benches pretended not to perceive the 
force of the dilemma, the clauses and provisions of the Act ultimately 
hammered into shape by the high architects of oar Indian destiny were 
Buch to make the constitutional reservations and the 4 irresponsible” 
responsibihtes possessed not only of a predominant reality, but one 
practically paralysing the reality supposed to be conceded to some limbs 
of the dual wonder conjured into being The dual wonder is an hybrid 
thing of a make both crude and complicated, and whatever else we may 
call it, we cannot call it a living, natural organic thing functioning, 
growing and perfecting itself by its own intrinsic vital urge- It is ft 
mechanised medley of diverse parts and divergent tendencies somehow 
welded together by a force other than life’s law and rhythm 


XHL THe Experiment 

The experiment should have been a natural and logical one, and, 
therefore, eminently successful, if instead of actually retaining or tigh- 
tening control over the vital centres of the Indian body politic, England 
had permitted the Indian body politic to function as a really autonomous 
organism freely exercising all its limbs, and Btood by as an ally and friend 
extending a helping hand m case of need It may be that a liberated 
and free India, left to herself, may occasionally stray into the morass 
or sometimes even ran into disaster While such mistakes and accidents 
made and met on the way leading to true democracy have, commonly, 
to be accepted as part of one’s job”, and as helps rather than as hin- 
drances to the fruition of the arduous process by which any nation 
aspiring to build its stamina and earn Its manhood must set about its 
business, the helping hand of a friend, co-operator and guide most also 
be acknowledged as being helpful and welcome in case* of difficulty and 
need. Nationalist India had hoped that England might be wise to play the 
role of such a friend In need and guide in leaving India free to manage 
her own affairs. It would have been wise not only in view of the in- 
terests of India, but in view of the interests of England herself, taking 
a broad, long-range view of the interests of either country 
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XTV Autonomy And Autocracy 
But instead of this, short-sighted statesmanship has foisted upon 
lndu a Constitution” which is an anomaly and an absurdity in so far 
as it has essayed to marry autonomy to autocracy, responsibility to 
irresponsibility The two belong to naturally different kinds, and they 
can hardly with sncoess be made to '‘cross", and they are bonnd to bo 
barren, or else, productive of a monstrosity, if they be somehow made 
to Even under^the existing scheme, there have been ministries in 
charge of the “transferred" subjects functioning in the Provinces. 
Those ministries have not been responsible even to such indifferent 
legislatures as have been in existence They have been brown or black 
in colour, and this, together with their lean, meagre aspect, has been 
their practically one distinction is the solid, compact, complacent set- 
ting of white bureaucracy We have had Indian ministers just as we 
have had Indian members of Executive Councils The former 
have shaped their policies and executed them under conditions over 
which they have hiul but little control— policies and acts which have, 
accordingly, to be judged as good or bad only with reference to the 
conditions of tbeir office, and only bo far as they fall within the ambit 
of their choice. What, for instance, can a minister for education, 
sanitation or self-government do with crumbs thrown from the 
sumptuous table of the reserved side ? Even major policies la 
his own department cannot be his own , they must fit in with the 
design and working conditions of the “framework of steel ” An “English 
Friend” writing in the columns of au well-known Daily has with a 
touch of gnra and humour, said— Politicians have not been wanting in 
India ready to work any scheme, good, bad or indifferent, that may be 
started “for what it may be worth ” It may have been worth 5000 or 
3000 thousand rnpees per month to them But what has it been worth 
to countless others f It is now seriously proposed that the Congress 
Party should also work the new constitution for what it may be worth 
by accepting office under it Of course the Congress will work the 
Constitution in order to “wreck” It. But wilt it then wreck the Cons- 
titution also for what it may be worth ? Congress Presidents in the 
good old days of Congress sanity and sobriety sometimes us^d to rue 
one fine morning to find themselves elevated to the Bench of an High 
Court or perhaps translated to the salubrious heights of Simla in charge 
of a safe and snug portfolio, or even, occasionally, installed on the gadi 
of a Provincial Governor The C P has, for instance, “chosen” two 
of its acting Governors from the ranks of Congressmen since the Con- 
gress definitely crossed the rnbloon of constitutional agitation Aa 
acting Provincial Governor m Gandhi cap and kha d d er u perhaps worth 
something as meaning a new spirit and symbol But the Eaghsh Friend” 
very pointedly asks — What will the new Order be worth to those 
Congressmen who will accept ministry under it ? Will it be worth 6 
or 6 thousand rupees per mouth ? The Congress had fixed Ba 500 as 
the maximum salary to be drawn by any person holding office under 
a democratic government established in India In view of the 
appaJftng poverty of the masses, even that would seem to be a bit 

7 
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XV Vital Issue 

The issue is a vital one As we have said before, the Parliamentary 
work of the Congress may be considered to be a neoessary work with- 
out being necessarily an essential one under the conditions created by 
the new Order to be established It may be that, ultimately, the 
A ICC. will make up its mind in favour of office acceptance by 
those who have persuaded themselves that they can render the beat 
account of them by controlling the switch-board of the future Govern- 
ment through the ministries Office acceptance may even be generally 
recognised as the logical outcome of fighting the elections and of 
Council-entry And as it will not be possible nor perhaps desirable to 
let alone the elections and boycott the legislatures, so it will not be 
desirable, though it may be quite possible, to resist the logical conclu- 
sion from the admitted premises of fighting the elections and entering 
tiie legislatures Now, the important question is this— will the premises 
or their logical conclusion be used or rather abused as constituting 
an argument virtually denouncing the true Congress ideal and Congress 
methods ? Will it be an argument for or against that ideal and those 
methods ? Perhaps we shall be told that whilst the Congress ideal is 
something definitely fixed and beyond question, the Congress methods, 
from the very nature of the circumstances, must be, and must be 
allowed to be, more or less elastic aud variable Direct action, for 
example, cannot, possibly or even logically, be the practical Congress 
method in all circumstances The question of method, more than the 
question of ideal, is a question of practicability This is true. But the 
supreme test of the practicability of a method is not whether it is 
suited to the circumstances, but whether it is really consistent with 
and conducive to the end that we have m view 

XVI Psychological Bevolutioy 
In a recent speech Mr Bholabhai Desai— the leader of the opposi 
ton m the Central Legislature— has said that the one solid achieve- 
ment by the Congress Movement under the leadership of Mahatma 
Gandhi has been this that it has produced “a psychological revolution* 
m the masses of India This, in so far it is real is a great gain In 
fact, this is — and not the two features of the new Constitution to 
which the Viceroy draws our attention— the necessary preliminary to 
and beBt augury for the attainment of Swaraj by India. Now, this 
psychological revolution being successful on a sufficiently broad scale 
will create or improve those conditions which are essential not only 
for the political but also for the economic and social betterment of 
the lot of the people. Those conditions must be primarily ethical. 
In other words, the Congress Movement must aim at producing not 
only a change in mass ideas and feelings, but also in mass character 
and conduct A programme of mass suffering and sacrifice in a voluntary 
way for the sake of any great ideal is calculated to produce the 
requisite ethical revolution on the basis of the psychological that has 
been, (as it is claimed) to some extent, already brought about. 

XVIL Revolutiona by Mentality 
Some Indian politicians— especially those who have drawn their 
iospuation from the ample Moscow Fount — speak of a “revolutionary 
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mentality” in the Indian manses as being th e sine qua non of any great 
advance to be made by them in any vital direction This talk may 
well disturb the peace of those people who have their vested interests 
bound up with the status quo, and who, therefore, naturally dislike 
the status quo being disturbed by movements of violent change Evo- 
lution or reform at a leisurely measured pace is all that will suit 
their ideas or their convenience. Some nations having reached the 
mountain top through centuneB of strenuous tod sometimes 
forget or pretend to forget all about that tremendous uphill toil, and 
recommend to peoples m the sunken valley aspiring to reach the same 
mountain top a slow, easy, comfortable pace which suits best those 
who are already on the high table-land. So we may find a nation that 
has made its destiny through many a revolution — of often of a san- 
guinary character — giving as a recipe evolution or slow, steady reform 
to other nations aspiring after the same consummation The fact of 
the matter seems to be this that there is no royal road— evolution or 
revolution — leading to the mountain top The road has to be made 
at each step with solid blocks of national suffering and sacrifice, and 
whether you have to crawl sometimes or jump, whether your pace will 
be easy or difficult, will depend upon the conditions of your ascent stage 
by stage. Evolution or revolution aB an abstract proposition is scarcely 
of any practical help. 

XVIII Evolution vs Revolution 

In the case of India, for instance, evolution may be the reasonable 
plan and not revolution as regards BOme aspects or phases of her 
national development But as regards other aspects the reverse may 
be true. That is to say, we require revolution and not evolution A 
subject nation long accustomed to subjection acquires a defeatist, slave 
mentality with all that it implies and connotes In one word, we may 
call it “the defeatist complex" It is a state of mental torpor, inertia 
and despair It works as a disintegrating, disorganising, dissipating 
factor in the mass miud There appears antagonism of tenden- 
cies and oonihet of interests where there should be co-operation and 
community Wo m India have long beeu familiar with the symptoms 
of this unhealthy complex. But we have not always been very pain- 
fully or even consciously familiar with them They have tended by their 
cumulative action through centuries to produce what we may call a 
kind of Bpmta&l paralysis and anaesthesia in us — both motor and 
sensory 

XIX. Mass Hypnosis 

Obviously a curative and educative plan most be devised so that we 
ma£ abed this morbid complex of mass defeatism Should it be evolu- 
tion or revolution ? If we have taken five or six centuries to get 
into this morbid complex, shall we also take fire or ox centuries to 
get out of it 9 The oomplex m question is partly one of Mass hypnosis — 
sometimes “herd” auto- suggestion— and partly one of habit A process of 
slow, prolonged, palliative, tentative cure is not suited to the nature of 
the case If the Congress has in fact been able to produce a psychological 
revolution in India, it has done the right thing in the right way. The 
mass mind should be nd of its paralysis and anaesthesia— it should 
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be awakened to the reality of its actual condition and to the Importance 
and urgency of the ideal to which it has to wove While aaymg Qua 
we are not referring to either Socialism or Fascism or to any other 
alternative plan of mass control and mass emancipation Apart from 
plans of one kind or other, the first healthy reaction to be expected 
and brought about In a mass mind paralysed like that of India Is the 
warmth of expansive feeling and the freedom of released conscious- 
ness- It Is the feeling of the fetters — spiritual and material -“that bind, 
and the consciousness that the fetters are going and will go In 
the paralysis, neither the one nor the other exists The first healthy 
reaction is bat a psychological release without as yet being a new 
psychological adjustment A new adjustment is the stage that follows. 
In that stage, the mass mind consciously sets about the business of 
finding out the nature as well as the modus operandt of a new adjust- 
ment We do not think that the mass mind in Iodia, except on a 
very restricted scale, has reached this second phase But has it reached even 
the first stage on an economically, socially and politically effective 
scale ? He Congress movement has attempted to carry it, even “rush” 
it to the first stage and with no mean success But even a Congress 
“fanatic” will not claim that the process of release is anywhere near 
its completion The process started has to be continued and accele- 
rated. And its acceleration must not conform to a leisurely time- 
scale The sooner you can make the mass mind feel its unfelt fetters 
and its latent urge to out-grow them, the better There can be no 
dallying with a death-lxke collapse which, unless speedily removed, 
will irrevocably freeze into the grim reality of death. 

XX The First Link in the Chain 
If, therefore, the Congress movement has in fact produced a psy- 
chological revolution, it has produced something which being there 
other links of the chain connecting us with the heaven of our high 
hopes will easily and naturally forge themselves But the first link must 
be foiged first and forthwith. We have compared the process to a 
chain, but it is not mechanical forging but vital growing, which implies 
that, through every new and successive eflort and feature of growth, 
what has grown already further nourishes and perfects itself 
XXI The Questions 


Now, remembering this, we have to judge any programme by putting 
a few simple questions 

Will Council-entry and Office-acceptance programme help or hinder 
the process, already started by the Congress movement, forging the 
first link in the chain 7 Will it continue and accelerate “the psycholo- 
gical revolution" in the masses 7 Some form of direct action is still 


thought, and will continue to be though^ to be the most potent factor 
contributing to the progress by all the wings of the Congress, right or 
left, ultra or middle But it is thought to be not possible, not even 
perhaps desirable, in all circumstances Now, barring direct action, what 
should be the most essential and effective programme of the Congress 7 
The Socialist wmg on principle is not in favour of having anything to 
do with the working of a machinery which is part and parcel of the 
system of imperialism. From their point of view, that machinery can 
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hardly be wrecked from within by maintaining a fighting co-operation 
That fight from within ia hardly the reality of fight It may even 
weaken and not enhance the chances of a real fight being under- 
taken by as We have been familiar with this argument ever since 
there has been a tog of war between the "Changers' 7 and “No-changers' 
in the Congress camp We need hardly examine that argnment afresh. 
Bat we may observe that the country generally, as distinguished from 
extreme sections here and then, haa now settled down to a recognition 
of the Parliamentary work and the sort of fighting co-operation (real, un- 
real or semi-real) that it implies, as being a practically valid and help- 
ful programme which will work as a break upon the “unwanted" 
Constitution if it cannot wreck it , and it will also give the masses a 
political training on a large scale requisite for the purpose of our 
being able to understand and appreciate the real and possible conditions 
in which a constituent assembly for formulating and demanding Porna 
Swaraj can be brought down from the clouds 

XXII Beal And Possible Conditions 
It is the view of the man in the street, and we think it is, in the 
existing circumstances, substantially correct. But note that the 
political training which comes in the wake of the Parliamentary 
programme is believed by the man in the street to make us only 
understand and appreciate the real and possible conditions in which a 
constituent assembly can be materialised and its sanctions implemented 
Which does not necessarily mean that the real and possible oonditions 
are themselves realised in any adequate measure by that sort of political 
training 


XXIII The Three Pabts 

We have divided the Parliamentary work into two parte — Council- 
ontry and Office-acceptance It consist obviously of three. Fighting 
the elections is the first part Now we may do the first part and 
atop there We may do the second part sIbo and stop there as now 
And we may, as now asked by a section of Congressmen, proceed to 
do tiie thud part also. The uses and abuses, advantages and disadvan- 
tages, of each part have to be carefnlly considered They have to be 
considered separately as well as jointly It may well be that whilst the 
first is good, the second may be only tolerable and the thud positively 
bad. If you work it in all its parts, it may be more good than bad in 
the resultant We are stating the case ia certain abstract propositions. 
But definite and concrete answers have to be found. And they have to 
be found with reference to the forging and perfecting of the links of 
the chain of which we spoke before. 

XXIV. Stir Up Life 

The man in the Btreet or the plain man with his plain oommonBense, 
while recognising the need under the existing circumstances of some 
kind of Parliamentary work being undertaken by us, will not make such 
work the main road of national advance for us. He will require the Parli- 
amentary work to be ‘sanctioned" and supported by a vital background 
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of intensive constructive work That constructive work need and should 
cot suggest a ‘dull and drab" atmosphere devoid of the thnll, or even 
of the stir of life. It is precisely to Btir up life that the constructive 
work should be undertaken There are fetters, economic, social and 
political, which have arrested and imprisoned life At bottom they are 
psychological and ethical complexes The fetters can be removed only 
by an effort that prodaces a psychological and ethical awakening and 
expansion The Promethean spark must enter and spiritual th&W 
must set in And tins can be effected only through a course of volun- 
tary suffering and selfless sacrifice. The sudden heat of the polls 
or the occasional thnll of the Council Chamber will not effect it 

XXV The Vicious Cibcle 

We should carefully avoid moving in a disastrous vicious circle 
while thus adjusting our Parliamentary work to what is loosely called 
the constructive work Constructive work has an inner and an outer 
side On the inner side, it means the psychological education and 
moral training of the masses and classes whereby (1) they become con- 
scious of their individual and group limitations , (2) they feel an urge 
to outgrow those limitations , (3) they have an appreciation of the 
means and methods by which the limitations can be outgrown , and 
(4) they create and develop conditions— in terms of organised ideas, 
feelings, character and conduct— favourable to a successful employment 
by them of those means and methods In one word, it is mass educa- 
tion in ideas and feelings, character and conduct On the outer side, the 
constructive programme means the requisite kind of economic and social 
planning. Education in the ordinary sense, sanitation, rural and urban 
sptf-government, promotion of agriculture and industry, development of 
the resources of the country, equitable distribution of wealth, removal of 
social injustice and injustice pertaining to the production and consumption 
of economic goods— such matters naturally fall within the framework 
of the constructive programme, and they must be so designed and 
worked as to fit in with one another and tone one another up The pat- 
tern of the framework and the plan of adjusting the pieces to one 
another within the framework will, of course, have to be carefully 
thought out The Socialist party is there with its pattern It may be 
a good pattern, but the world has not yet been converted into an accep- 
tance of that pattern as being the best of all patterns in this the worst 
possible world of ours The Congress, as a national organisation, 
should endeavour to build a sufficiently broad and solid platform of 
ideology and plan upon which all socio-economic tendencies and politi- 
cal persuasions may meet and may devise and develop effective con- 
certed action. The economic, educational, sanitary, and, in some cases 
and respects, the social condition of the masses of men in this country u 
so abysmally low, that practically all able and willing hands should 
now join with one another in the first urgent immediate salvage oper- 
ations of succour and relief. Till then the issue between socialism and 
individualism need not or even should not, be shelvedt but It need not and 
should not be stressed either to a point rendering a joining of all hands 
so the common act of immediate succour and relief problematical or 
impossible 
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XXVI The Ant-Hill 
The Communal impasse lor example in which we now find ourselves 
may really be an “ant-hill* in view of the tall and steep mountain top of 
Porna Swaraj to which we are to march np If it really be only an 
ant-hill, we shall be better advised to skip over it or leave it aside 
for the present Bnt it is seriously doubted if it be only that, so 
that it can be lightly skipped over or carelessly left aside while we are 
on the march To many it would appear as an abyss over which 
there seems to be no suggestion of a bridge as yet, no excuse for a 
ferry across Mighty eagles always soaring high and loving to dare 
may well try a bold leap across and may succeed Bat what about 
those who are trudging along the road, cripple in body and feeble in 
spirit ? But let ub go back to our point We do not suggest that 
the issue between socialism and Individualism is only an ant-hill that 
may be skipped over or left aside in the route march for the present 
It is undoubtedly an important and vLtal issue. An ideology and 
plan on the lines of the one or those of the other, or else, on the lines of a 
happy helpful golden mean, if that be possible, should not only be 
thought out but even worked from now It is a kind of work that 
cannot, obviously, be made to wait. Since it gives yon one or other 
pattern to work on or work after , and you cannot work without 
some pattern or other being given to you to work on We cannot 
pretend to be unmindfol of the socio-economic issue so long as the 
political issue may be pending Even if we think, as many of ns do, 

I s that the political issue is of Buoh insistence and urgency to-day that 
7 we should grip it first and with all our strength, the other issues, 

k the solution of which partly depends upon that of the political issue, 

cannot be kept in abeyance in a state of suspended animation. They 

must be live isbuos all the time Nay, we must see to it that they 
are made more and more live issues as we proceed with our grappling 
j with the political issue Because the solution of the political issne 
1 is also in part dependent on the fulfilment of some very exacting 
socio-economic conditions It is not to be dreamed that the socio- 
economic effort and condition of the Indian people remaining subs- 
tantially what it now is, it will nse one fine morning in full possession 
of Porna Swaraj A change in that condition is a pre-condition to its 
earning Swaraj Then also, Swaraj, especially Puma Swaraj, is not an 
abstraot entity It has a character and a form That character and 
form will be determined by the socio-economic ensemble of conditions as 
they evolve as we forge ahead. 

XXV XL Programme As An Organic Whole 
It should be recognised, therefore, that any programme of Indian 
national advance mast be worked as an organic whole , that whilst the 
foqk of acquiring control over the machinery of Btate — a most potent 
instrument in the conduct of the affairs of any nation — must be given 
the importance which is its due, the concommitant task of creating or 
preparing conditions or sanctions by means of a comprehensive and 
intensive constructive programme must also not be niggardly treated or 
neglected. It is by such a programme that you can expect to produce 

A 
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W smew 8 of war” sufficient unto the purpose. Congress campaigns have 
repeatedly failed to reach their objective because of the lack of smews 
of war sufficient unto the purpose. It Is a truism that u also true Those 
who have borne the brunt of the battle have, generally, been drawn from 
a class which, for economic and other reasons, is not quite equal to the 
task The Congress has perhaps started a revolution in mass psycholo- 
gy, but it cannot be claimed for It that it has yet succeeded in pre- 
paring and poshing the masses to *1100 up.* 

In all progressive countries — even in Soviet Russia which now 
"tends to become more and more respectable and respected 0 —the 
party holding the key of destiny may, m fact, be a minority But it u 
a minority able to prepare and push the majority to line up with it 
It is by such ability that Hitler or Mussolini commands 90 p. c votes* 
So Congress Members actually signing the creed and the pledge may at 
any time be but a drop in the sea of India's countless millions. But it 
should be a drop round which the sea must revolve It should be like 
a centre or nucleus controlling the vital economy of the cell of Indian 
mass life. Its effective value io the political fight will depend upon 
its possessing this character 


XXVHJ iThk Case of Russia 

The Communist party in Russia— even now supposed to be a 
minority— was able to overthrow Czanst regime and oligarchy be- 
cause it bad been able to acquire the substance of this character 
During a space of barely fifteen years it has been able to change the 
whole aspect, material and spiritual, of its own country and also, to 
some extent, of countries coming within the spare of its influence, be- 
cause it has possessed and perfected this character And now by 
proposing a Hew Constitution it intends to establish a real democracy 
in place of “the dictatorship of the proletariat" with its high voltage 
barbed wire fencing that has so long been jealously maintained This 
need not be interpreted as a gesture of despair It is not a surrender 
to farces of reaction It may well be that the dictatorship has been in 
the nature of a preparation for real democracy which, it may be thought 
now exists In theory and form only in the so-called free countries of 
the world- Democracy has lain prostrate under the iron heels of the 
capitahst-imperiahst system. How Soviet dictatorship may be believed 
to have provided a course of revolutionary discipline through which 
a Demos in reality has at last emerged info being Such a Demos, 
it is thought, will no longer be a doll, a dommey, a dupe. Has it not 
operated clean away every kind of obnoxious parasitic growth that 
has lived and grown at the cost of the host organism by systematic 
exploitation ? Whether this claim will or will not be justified by the 
final result is a different question But there can be baldly modi room 
for doubt that it has been a courageous, crucial experiment not directly 
in democracy but in the preparation for democracy The experiment 
has been in die nature of a work, » much constructive as destructive, 
undertaken by a minority possessing potent definite ideas and 
dynamic, resolute will That party first organised and mobilised forces 
which brought the State machinery absolutely under its control Than 
■ with the help of &at machinery it has organised and mobilised oondf- 
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tioag essential for real democracy It has sought to secure economic 
and social democracy as the foundation for political democracy 

XXIX Foundations Fob Democracy 

We fa India have also to prepare for laying the foundations for 
democracy Which does not mean that we must proceed exactly or 
even broadly as Russia has proceeded Oars may, or oven should, be 
a different kind of experiment — an experiment not only suited to our 
Indian conditions, but also consonant with the genius and tradition 
and destiny of India 

XXX The Vicious Circle Stated 

Meanwhile we must avoid moving In the vicious circle of the 
thought that thinks that no constructive work worth the name can be 
successfully prosecuted without first getting control of the machinery of 
government, and that no successful effort for getting such control can 
be made without first creating and organising and mobilising by cons- 
tructive work fore os sufficient unto the propose , that we should make 
all our national activity flow into the one channel of political struggle, 
and that no national activity worth Sowing in that channel will be 
available unless and until the springs of such activity are properly 
worked making it possible for that activity to Intensify and amplify 
itself and out its own channel 

XXXI Virtue in the Vicious Circle 

Obviously there is virtue io both haves of the vicious circle- From 
which It must follow that India’s political struggle and the work of 
creating, organising and mobilising men, money and munition” required 
for that straggle must go on side by side Not only that We should 
learn from oar past experience of the Congress straggle and also from 
the experience of other countries Including Soviet Russia aspiring to 
grow to the fnlness of their political, economic and social stature, 
this Important, key lesson that a political or other programme cannot 
with advantage be rushed before its time, that is to say, before the sanc- 
tions for it have been allowed to create and mature themselves to a 
required degree. Bo long as that required degree Hob not been reached 
one Bhould not dream of rushing one’s programme* As we said in our 
last Introduction, we in India should not allow ourselves to be deceived 
by the illusion of Russia, Italy, Germany, Turkey or China “rushing” 
their Plans They seemed to rush them and with success, because the 
conditions had been made ready or nearly so making a swift, success- 
ful campaign possible or even inevitable. Our conditions are very 
different They are bound to be so in the state in which we have been 
for centuries The conditions appear to be unusually bright when the 
country rises for one moment on the crest of a Congress movement 
But the country rises to fall (releasing and acquiring some potential 
strength no doubt), and the unusual brightness of the picture soon 
proves deceptive and fades almost into a death-like pallor It looks 
like being a mayo 
S 
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xincn. "Stamding Akut” of Womans 

The Congress oumwfen has, apparently, failed again and again for 
many reasons some of which are quite patent Some of the causes are 
blent or hidden, and they require to be brought to light by careful 
probing and analysis. We skll not hero attempt anything of the kina. 
One of the patent causes has, however, been this. We have prosecuted 
a most arduous campaign of national effort without a standing army" 
of workers. We have depended upon each ^volunteer” offioen and 
men as may have heard the call and offered themselves for service. The 
Congress has not yet seriously attempted to raise and possess a “cons- 
cript or win a regular, standing army” of national workers of any 
strength and dimension* And it has not seriously thought of creating 
and possessing “training camps” where its army of workers will learn 
and commonly render service. Need we tell what sort of training 
camps we should possess and where ? They should primarily be where 
the worker s must daily and hourly, come in vital contact at every point 
with the 90 p. c of the people of India. They must be of them and 
with them. 

XXXni The Training Camp 

The training and recruiting camp should be a place where rural and 
urban uplift work will be done Education, sanitation, economic relief, 
adjustment and improvement, class co-operation and communal amity, 
are included in that work In every one of the lacs of Indian villages 
for example, we should have a “colony" of our workers which should 
be a model or object-lesson exerting its beneficial moulding and refor- 
ming influence on the whole amorphous mass of the village. It should 
be an inspiration and a model And it can become so only through 
abiding love and sacrificing service. The atmosphere need not be felt 
as all “dull and drab” Since the primary task will be to train the 
village in the school of full autonomy or self-government on the thrift 
Knee of economic, political and cultural co-operation. And those tines 
may very well be Indian in inspiration and expression It is required 
to by and burn the bricks with which to build the glorious edifice of 
Indian Fnrna Swaraj We have to organise a Soviet unit or Commune 
there, not following Russia or any other country, but after our own 
beat pattern The work Is a a engaging as it is important Only by 
organising this work on a Urge scale will it be possible for the Con- 
gress to recruit, train and perfect an efficient “standing army" of 
national workers. Only thus can sanctions sufficient unto Iks purpose 
be developed. 

XXXIV. EooSroino Issue Vs Poubioal Issue 

As regards the question bow the economic issue should at present 
be considered in relation to the political issue, we may quote a few 
lines from a letter of Pandit Jawharialji published in a recent issue of 
the Amrita Baxar Patnkeu We quote without implying that we are 
In perfect agreement with the expr es s ed views of the Paoditji Our 
dbagreement, so far as m can appreciate those views, chiefly relates to 
the concent at living value to be attached to the ideology and plan 
involved In the best Indian civilisation nod Indian tradition fa which 
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the Soul o I India has lived and functioned and the Gening of India 
created and expressed. We do not think that the Moscow pattern 
presents features of sensuous beauty only Xt is not an experiment on 
and with the flesh only It is a pattern of undoubted spiritual sigmfr- 
oanoe. Bat we do think that this pattern should not be allowed to 
replace or even cross with" our own beet pattern. Moscow is to be a 
teacher from idiom we learn, but not a guru whom we follow 

•For the present we Shave to doa! with the political question. Bat the economic 
question, though theoretical at present, Is intimately bound up with the political 
side and we cannot ignore it What shape it will tale I cannot say. though my own 
view, as frequently stated, is that the solution will be along Socialist Ones. Wbat 
I want is the discussion of this Issue so that our ideas may be clarified. Ho far is 
businessmen are concerned, I do sot want to commit them to any particular economic 
doctrine hut I do think that they must line up. on the politioai issue, with the ad- 
vanoed forces in the country And they should further realise that big economic 
changes are neoessary and should consider them.” 

XXXV. Economic Recovery 

Now we have done with Che ideological part of the Introduction. 
Let us now. for reporting, transport ourselves to the Visitors* Gal- 
lery in the Indian Legislative Chamber We already quoted a pan 
or two from the address of His Excellency the Viceroy Let us hear 
what HE says in another para bearing on the prospect of oar 
economic recovery 

•Tou will, I think, expect me to make some mention of a matter which particu- 
larly at the present tune is of great public interest. I refer to India’s foreign tnrie. 
Nine months ago l ventured to express some degree of cautious optimism in spite of 
tha disabilities under which international trade was then labouring It is a matter 
for regret that world conditions will show little sign of the long awaited recovery , 
on the contrary yet another of our most important markets, namely, Italy, has heat 
obliged to impose a system of drastic control over imports in order to protect her 
foreign exchange position Nevertheless I feel that I am justified so far as India 
is concerned In repeating that note of optimism. India s exports of merchandise 
for the first four months of the present trade year show an increase of mare than 4 
and a lialf lakhs over the figures for the corresponding period of 1933 and though 
they show a comparatively small increase of 1 amt a half lakhs over last year’s tool 
it must be remembered that 1934 was marked by exceptional purchases of raw cotton 
by Japan. On this one head of our trade accounts alone, namely ootton purchase by 
Japan, there has been a decrease of over 3 and a half orores in the present year 
Omitting this exceptional item India’s export trade In other commodities has improved 
by three orores in comparison with last year Hon. members mar be interested 
more particularly in the results of pur trading With Germany and Italy— countries 
m which the most stringent measures of oontroi have been. Imposed In the case of 
Germany oar information is based on the reports of our trade comnnflaionar In 
Hamburg who has made a critical examination of the German import statistics. Hr 
Gupta informs us that in the last quarter of 1934 the balance of trade was against 
India to the extant of 9 and one-fourth per cent , in the first quarto of 1935 the 
balance was even showing an exchange of goods valued at 28 million renhmarks . 
for the second quarto of 1935 the balance has again swung in India’s favour and 
Germany has imported from India goods valued at 31 million reiohmarks against 
exports to India of 24 million only Again to the case of Italy contrary to what 
might have been expected from the new and stringent Bystem fof import oontroi out 
exports in toe first four months of this year have fallen off by 8 per cent only I 

r e these figures to no spirit of complaeenoy My Government are tolly save to 
dangers with which toe course of international trade la now beset and they wffl 
continue to watch toe situation with the most serious care. 

•Before I leave this subject may I bring one oforamstanos to the notice of those 
who may have found little consolation to a comparison of the trade figures of 
predepreaston yean with those of toe present day ? I would ask them to remember 
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that world prices of primary commodities hare fallen some 45 per cent since 1929 
and that values in themselves are no true index to the valuation in the quantum 
of toado.” 

XXXVI “Manchester Guardian” On It 
The above la a fairy long quotation. Bat wo should like it to be 
read not detached from the context of a review of the world economic 
situation such as Is presented In the following long quotation from 
the Manchester Ouardum of a recent date — 

Has the world emerged Into the flowing tide of economic reoovery or are wo 
witnessing merely an Interlude of mitigated depression ? Is there oven sufficient 
political sense and stability In Europe and Asia to mate world recovery possible at 
all i Or is our whole civilisation slipping Into dis -integration and dissolution, from 
which all our mastery of the material universe Is Impotent to preserve It ? The ques- 
tions are put— and gloomily answered— by Mr Harold Butler, the director of the 
International Labour Office, in his annual report, published to-day, a broad economic 
and social survey that must be one of the moat outspoken and disturbing ever Issued 
from an organ of the League of Nations. 

Ur Butler begins by noting some of the clear gains that can be sot on the credit 
side of the eoonomio balance-sheet, notably a rise in most countries of tho volume 
of industrial production. But how far is this progress Bound ? 

It is notorious {he sayB) that a great expansion of armament manufacture is taking 
place in all the principal industrial countries, either for their own account or for 
that of foreign customers How much, for instance of the remarkable increase in tho 
output of pig Iron and steel whloh may be noted in Crecho- Slovakia, Germany, Italy, 
Japan, the United Kingdom, the United States of America, and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics Is to be attributed to this cause ? How much of tho fresh activity 
in the chemical, automobile, clothing and ooal Industries is traceable to the same origin? 

In so far as industrial prosperity is founded on warlike preparation It is sot only 
sinister bat hollow and nnreai The manufacture of arms adds nothing to national 
wealth. As a form of national expenditure it is sterile and unproductive Though its 
effect on the economy of a nation may be more stimulating than that of public works 
in proportion, as the outlay Is greater and more variegated, Its economic consequences 
are far lees beneficial, as nothing is added to the nation s economic assets 

■Whan a country Imports materials for armaments she produces nothing to export 
in return under the existing system of barter trade she has to be content with fewer 
o Mh o imprte needed for reeding her people or providing materials for norma) oco 

Moreover, it contains an even greater menace in that countries which have become 
dependent upon armaments for keeping down their unemployment and thus maintain- 
ing a fictitious prosperity no longer dare to slacken the pace of their war-manufacture 
tor fear of the social consequences which would ensue 

Lastly, intensive oompetibon in armaments inevitably produces a state of suppressed 
alarm and anxiety everywhere, which check the expansion of healthy trade and. of 
capital investment and thus further blocks the path of normal reoovery 

The obstacles to the rebirth of confidence, Mr Butler goes on, arc not only, 
nor perhaps even now chiefly, financial or economic “Overcasting the whole sky la 
the fear of war, imminent or not remote, which thrown its blight over every 

n ect or transaction based upon a calculation of the future. ’ 

lie tragedy is that at a moment when an intellectual revolt against the ideal of 
self-sufficiency has set m (even Hitler has denounced it) “autocratic principles are 
being more and more widely applied on grounds of military preparedness. Sore 
again is proof that economic recovery Is an impossible dream until the fear of 
another and more catastrophic collapse of the whole international system has been 
dispelled " Europe, and the same may be true of Aria, “stands at a turning-point 
of its fate," “It is a moment when statesmanship is called upon to rise to greater 
heights than at any time since 1611 If the occasion » allowed to slip tho discussion 
of economic and social progress may shortly beoome largely academic 

XXXVII Separatist Security 

The conduct and the sequel of tbe ltalo-Abywinian war have 
proved to tiie kilt the futility of the League of Nations as an 
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instrument of collective security Though the new Socialist Premier 
of France and other b tales men are still hoping for a resurrection of 
the League Idea as dead now as “mutton chop”, we are witnessing on 
all sides preparations going apace to give ft a decent last burial- And 
those preparations are preparations for individual security— c/wcfa apan 
bancka — as we say In Bengali The League being finished, war prepared- 
ness will again be openly, as it has for these years beeu tacitly, thought 
to be the best insurance against war The British Empire, having 
perhaps a greater stake than any other Power in the status qua, cannot 
afford to lag behind in the race of individual security — or, “each one 
for oneself, devil take the hindmost” game And India as a country 
dependent in every way on the British Empire is bound to be vitally 
affected by whatever is incidental to or results from the game. If 
real and permanent economic recovery be impossible for the principal 
country it cannot be real and permanent for one dependent on her 
Besides that there are obviously special causes operating against 
the normal economic development of a dependent country A small 
increment noticed in India's foreign trade in one year or another will 
therefore be a ground for but small consolation. 

XXXVlil. Criminal Law Amendment Bill 

Let us now turn to a subject of more immediate interest From our 
Beat in the Yiaitors’s blocks of the Legislative Assembly, we could not, 
except very occasionally, confess to witnessing an exhilerating and 
exciting game on the floor of the House. Hardly any tiling can expect 
to be so in an atmosphere of “irresponsible unreality” that prevails in 
the Chamber Possibly the game was exhilerating and exciting to those 
or some of those actually engaged in It Party Whips occasionally— 
especially when votes were to Be taken — were able to whip the dead 
horse” into a semblance of temporary animation We may especially 
refer to the debate on the Criminal Law Amendment Bill and the voting 
on it. The Hon’ble Law Member — whoso speech we have reproduced 
10 full in this Register— rose, of course, as an advocate proving his case 
from his brief; fully to the height of the occasion, but as the Leader of 
the Opposition remarked — perhaps juBtly— the Law Member's advocacy 
— weighty in carefully selected evidence and close-knit in argument as It 
was,— was not a statesman -like speech raising the debate itself to a 
higher plane. 

XXXIX. Home Member on It 

Sir Henry Craik, in moving the Bill, Bald that the Bill was meant 
for meeting the triple menace of terrorism, communism and of commu- 
nal ism We reproduce here at some length the Press summary of his 
speech which appears in its due place in the body of thiB Register The 
Law Member’s elaborate special pleading may well be taken as being 
based on the text of the Home Member’s succinct presentation of the 
Government case. 

Stressing the necessity of the present Bill, the mover emphasised that it was 
mainly directed against terrorism, oommnmsm and aommonal unrest in the country 
and he oouid foresee no reasonable tune when Government could relax their measure 
against this triple menace So it was contemplated to pot the measure permanently 
on the statute book. He added, besides the topple menace mentioned, there was the 
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danger of revival ot the civil diaobedieaoe movement, of which dee notice must be 
taken Sir Henry Oralk added ‘It must be argued that Civil Disobedience is not 
now in foxes why, then, any legislation against that Well, the nwvettnenWhaa only 
been suspended and not stopped. 

Comm# to the provisions of the present BID he said the first operative Important 
danse was that which repeals the sections limiting the duration ot the 1932 Ant to 
three years and instead makes the bill permanent Again It may he questioned why 
the measure was being made permanent When the 1939 Bill was introduced, it was 
designed to he permanent Bat an amendment limiting its life to three yean waa 
accepted by Government It had been found that temporary legislation did not induoe 
the promoters of dangerous and subversive movements to change their ways. It gave 
them encouragement that they can pursue their activities when favourable atmosphere 
came due to the relaxation of law 

So far the menace of terrorism was concerned. Sir Henry proceeded, the move- 
ment had now been for about 30 years. “I admit that there has been some Improve- 
ment in Bengal now due partly to the sterner measure In force and due partly to the 
revulsion, among the public against It But it Is Impossible, having regard, to the 
dangers of the terrorist movement, to relax the measures. Daring the last few 
months there has been some murders. Terrorist conspiracies are still In being In 
Northern India there has been a distinct revival of the movement. 

‘As regards communal unrest, 1 oan recall no tone when the problem has been 
more acute. There has been no tune when officials and public have been more 
apprehensive of its serious effects 

‘lhe danger of the Communist Movement is not perhaps folly appreciated by the 
general public. I oan assure the House that It is the movement wnioh is becoming 
steadily and increasingly active and there is a serious threat not merely to Govern- 
ment but to the whole organisation of the society as at present constituted Let me 
emphasise that the Bill as a whole is Intended to safeguard against all revolutionary 
subversive movements in general and in particular against three public serious 
menaces.” 

Contuulng, Sir Henry admitted that the provisions relating to the Press must be 
of a controversial nature. Hts main mound for the retention of the powers of coated 
over the Press was insufficiency in the common law of the land to deal with 
inflammatory writings He cited Gandhi]! to show that prior to 1931 writings 
appeared in the Press m support of the terrorists and in praise of terrorism and 
incitements to bitter communal hatred. The Home Member referred to the Calcutta 
note of 1936, and the Punjab riot in April 1927 Attacks on religious leaders were 
fanned by articles m the Press. Sr Henry Crrik said that in March, 1931 the 
position deteriorated considerably in Bengal especially after the Chittagong armoury 
raid when poems extolling terrorism and articles giving the history of revolutionaries 
were published Press condemnation of terrorism was coupled with extravagant 
praise Promulgation of the Press Ordinance slightly improved the situation. Sir 
Henry said whenever the control over the Press was relaxed the position deteriorated 
dangerous!/ Institution of dummy editors made action under the ordinary law useless 
However, he opined, a reasonable prow had nothing to fear 

Concluding Sir Henry Orait said that their purpose was two- fold, firstly, to hand 
over the administration of the new Government which was coming shortly in 
existence with powers to combat the subversive movements and, secondly, to protect 
the voiceless millions o! this oonntiry who were uninterested in political agitation and 
who wanted to live and pursue their avocations in peace. The object of the legisla- 
tion was not repression of nationalism. 

XL. The Opposition 

It need hardly be said that this position was practically at every 
point, hotly and ably contested by the stalwarts on the Opposition ride. 

We are convinced that we can govern the country In her best interests 
without this Jaw, —said Mr SatyemwtL. He concluded by saving that 
the Bill waa intended to enthrone autocracy ‘It follows that tin 
government do not believe In tbrir own reforms, and they do not be- 
lieve in tbrir own courts of ynstice” Hr Deehmukh characterised the 
measure as double-faced in that while ahewinc to protect the people 
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gainst oommanaUsm and terrorism, it really wanted to rmmle the 
Press— a. great educative agency. 

XLI Objection to the Bill 

We might refer to some of the other scathing criticisms made from 
the Opposition benches on the proposed measure which were directed 
as much against the broad principles of jurisprudence and of political 
science and art Involved as against the probable abases in its applica- 
tion. We feel, however, that it would be better if the reader were 
asked to go through the proceedings of that debate as reproduced In 
this Register than if he were only supplied with selected scraps of 
quotations from the summarised reports of the speeches We should, 
however, Hke, in particular, not only to mention but recommend the 
speech of the law Member to which reference has already been made 
Objection to the Bill was made chiefly on these grounds. (1) It is a 
serious encroachment upon what Pandit Jawfaarlal has recently brought 
Into prominence as the dvti liberties of the people. (2) It is a serious 
encroachment upon the province of the administration of Law according 
to the acknowledged canons of civilized jurisprudence (3) It makes an 
emergency measure a permanent feature of the machinery of govern- 
ment (4) It keeps the sobetanoe of aatocracy and irresponsibility while 
the new Constitution looks like sowing the first seeds of democracy 
and responsibility and thereby ending autocracy (5) It is a measure 
that will not touch the root causes of the triple menace of terrorism, 
communism and communaUsm, or if it touch (hem, it does so to aggra- 
vate them 6) A. truly responsible ministry backed by the balk of 
public opinion should not stand in need of a measure of this kind. (7) 
It will antagonise the oonditiona favouring a successful experiment in 
democracy in India by unduly restricting the liberty of the Prom, the 
freedom of association etc. (8) It is a measure uncalled for in view of 
the many reservations and eafegoardB in the new Constitution, and the 
general and special responsibilities laid on the shoulders of the Gover- 
nor-General and the Governors. (9) The autocratic powers taken under 
this Bill by the Executive Government are not such as would be deem- 
ed necessary in view of the veiy wide and drastic powers conferred on 
them by the existing ordinary laws of the land. (10) It argues a disin- 
clination on the part of the bureaucracy to pari with special powers 
with which they vested themselves in times of emergent 
need. (11) It involves a breach of the assurances given by 
former members of the Government while bringing forward these or 
similar other emergency measures that they would be of an emergency 
nature and that they were required for a definite purpose only, for 
example, for combating the dvfl disobedience movement (12) It makeB 
direct action even of the peaceful, persuasive kind, a crime fear all time 
and under all circumstances. (13) It makes order and tranquillity 
aa end In Jtarif (14) It Is a measure ostensibly in support of the just 
and legitimate rights mod liberties of the people, but as a matter of fad, 
no important sections of the public but only the local governments 
have asked for its enactment. (15) Wb fl e tbs demon of oommoaatisiu 
cannot be laid except by stressing on the community of the vital 
Intonate of oouunndttGB and making them ooooemto 
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in the promoting of those interests, the droaded Bpectre of com mu a ism 
cannot bo driven away from the land except by devising and driving 
a comprehensive scheme of mass economic amelioration and adjustment 
In other words, communaliBm will not go so long as communal 
jealousies and antagonisms are kept alive by antinational and anti- 
democratic devices , communism cannot be withstood by trying here, 
for example a kind of Indian fascism whether by official or by non- 
official agencies representing vested interests , and that terrorism can 
not be counteracted to the extent of being eradicated by what the 
entice of the Government including Mahatma Gandhi have called 
‘counter-terrorism ’* (16) Excesses and abuses In the exercise of such 
drastic and summary powers by those actually entrusted with the “job” 
will be more than negligible or even far above the line of the normal 
(17) The Police and the Magistracy will be kept upon a scent diverting 
their time and energy more or less from the more basic and permanent 
aspects of the administration of law and order which should absorb 
practically the whole of their time and energy (18) A measure like 
this passed in the teeth of the opposition by a majority of the House 
shows that the authorities are determined to go their own way without 
apparently, caring moch for the verdict of that majority — which is 
mainly Congress verdict, their ex-enemy's — one way or the other In 
other words, the day has yet to dawn when they can hope to make 
government a government by coneeut and cooperation In the accepted 
democratic sense of the term 

XL1I The Government Case 

It is an elaborate indictment of the policy of the Government as 
supposed to be reflected in the measure now brought forward, and we 
have presented the Opposition case in a condensed form The Home 
Member’s speech and that of the Law Member to which wc havo already 
drawn the reader's attention state the Government case That cubo is 
briefly this. The triple menace of terrorism, communalism and commu- 
nism has not, unfortunately, proved to be but a temporary disquieting 
feature of the Indian situation Like a dark, ominous cloud it still 
broods over India, and as far as one is able to foresee, that cloud is 
not likely to disappear soon or with the dawning of the new dispensation 
Even civil disobedience has been in a state of suspended animation only 
for the time being, and Congressmen are merely biding their time. They 
have not senouely taken to constitutional work in the legislatures 
They still think of destroying the Constitution from within The present 
as well as the prospective Government stand, therefore, In clear need 
of eflectave guarantees under which they may function with a minimum 
of disruptive and disintegrating factors operating against them The 
new system proposed Is an experiment in responsible government in 
India, which, to be successful, must be tried in conditions least unfa- 
vourable to it It Is no use trying It In impossible or ummanagcable 
conditions Government have, therefore, not only forewarned but 
forearmed themselves in this matter The history of the subversive 
movements in India has demonstrated again and again that whenover 
restrictions on the activities of the Press, associations etc. have been 
removed or relaxed, subversive movements have had fresh impetus and 
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encouragement given to them, and havo, thereby, gained in volume and 
virulence The present Government feel, accordingly, duty-bound to 
make over their “charge” to their successor safe and securo As re- 
gards excesses and abuses In the exorcise of the emergency powers. 
Government do not admit that they have evor boon much in excess of 
the Irreducible minimum 

XLIH A Recent Paiujament Debate 

Wo hope tho above is a fair and full Rtatemout of the Government 
case. Wo refrain from offering onr own comments on the merits nf 
the case bb presented by tho two sides llut wo think a very interes- 
ting and instructive commentary on the ease has been furnished by a 
recent debate In the Parliament on certain constitutional Orders passed 
bearing on India and Burma Wo give bel »w some quotations from 
Reuter's sum miry Wo shall like to draw special attention to some of 
tho observations made by Lord Lothian and some remarks in Lord 
Zetland's speech relating to Congress attitude to tho new Constitution 
Lord Loth i in also welcomed tho first practical stop to bring the Constitution into 
being Ho said that dining tin last sK or seven jeui^ Indu had something of tho 
charftf teristlos of a police state, in which repression of political opinion had boon tho 
central fact. This had boon tlio inevitable ltsnlt of tho adoption by the Congress of 
the policy of civil disobedience which was a challenge to tha existence of tli«_ Govern- 
ment that any government worthy of the uamv. most meet 

For manv years that form of government, how evur rnuuh it mlf,ht bo forced upon 
them, Inevitably tuidod to produce abuses iu tho pollen administration and to create 
estrangement between tho mosses and the Government, and undesirable conaeqnonces 
of all kinds If tho Now Constitution was to come Into operation with any real 
chance of success, it was essential that that phase of Indian government should come 
to an end when provincial autonomj was inaugurating 

Lord Lothian added that once piovtncUI autonomy roprosontel tho majority of tho 
politically mladod In tho pruvinoos tin main cause fni ivjlltital crime lu the past 
would disappear The iirovinilal government would bo able to maintain ordor because 
they would represent the pooplo aud not an alien authority That was the oaidtoa 
virtue of tho system ot responsible government 

He waa sure Lord Zetland would pavo tin. was for responsibility in the provinces 
aud make It dear that tho quickest was to git rid of those Lings would be for the 
majority in tlm now I« gldaturoa to Resume full responsibility for Taw and order subject 
only to tho special responsibility of tlio Governor In tho esont of great menace to 
peace and tranquillity 

Referring to the financial question Lord Lothian said nothing would give a semi off 
to tbe beginning of provincial autonomy under worse auspices Gian fot tho ihw 
M inisters to bo responsible for nothing rise but law mil oidei for five yoirs beiuuso 
owing to look of money they would bo uuable to inaugurate any considerable measure 
of social reform during that porlod 

Lord Lothian asked whether It was not possible bv a loan or otherwise to give the 
provincial governments during tlio lust pulod of stringency somo revenues to spend 
on social reform from tlie start Nothing would do more to smooth tho wiy at the 
beginning and prepare fur tlio tec more ditto ult task ot Federation 

Lord Lothian said ho was not afraid of tho great battle botwooa BoolaliBm and 
capitalism being waged in India provided it was waged on tho basis of tho pari I a 
mentary system and on dcmociatio and constitutional linos Wlint was fatal was 
that it would bo fought out as a buttle botweon Fascism and Communism 

Nothing would do more to pi event pooplo from thinking aud resorting to revolu 
tionary and despotic methods, than that the now Governments should have placed 
at their disposal for the time a lorgoi measure of revenue that would cornu to them 
under the Niemoyer Report 

Lord Zetland replying said that tho cause of the Aot contemplated that tha new 
governments would be given real responsibility assuming they showed they were 
tending to act to a responsible manner, but it the policy advocated to some quarters 
of the Congress was to be the policy generally adopted in India, namely, the policy 
9 
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of entenne the new Constitution in order to destroy it from within, than there 
would be the gravo risk of the Governor haring to exorcise to an extent, he hoped 
it would not be necessary the special powers conferred on him by the Aa 

Lord Zetland agreed with Lord Lo funn it was desirable that the new governments 
should be In a position to spend money on sociil services and bo expressed the 
opinion it would be possible if tho improvement In hho economic situation continued 
even btfore the passage of the lirst five years that the provinces might draw some 
thing from proceeds of tho Income Tax 

XLIV ‘Tee Police State” 

"The police state*' which* as Lord Lothian admits, has functioned 
in India for the last few years, has been necessitated, as bo points 
out, mninlj by the Congress attitude to Government as exemplified by 
the civil disobedience movement Now that state of tilings must cease 
to exist in the opinion of his Lordship if the proposed experiment 
in democratic government in India should be started under favourable 
auspices The question therefore is — W hat does the enactment of tho 
Criminal Amendment Bill at this stage practically amount to ? Docs it 
look anything like a definite abandonment of the policy underlying 

what his Lordship has called a “police state” } The Secretary of 

State for India, of course, assures us that the responsibility granted will 
be genuine But he makes it a conditional proposition —if the Ministerial 
and other parties act w a responsible manner Not a vaguo condition 
is that Lord Zetland makes Ilia meaning quite clear fie refers to the 
possible attitude of Congress and other parties in the new system 

Will it be in general an attitude of wrecking and destruction 

from within or will it be o^e of co-operation and help ? If the 
former then there is the grave risk” of tho Governors having 
to draw upon the armoury of their reserve powers and special 
responsibilities The new India Act has suffered no Illusions 
to remain lingering abmit such a ‘grave risk” being materialised In the 
circums fauces described above, or even perhaps in less emergent cases 
There is no doubt that the enmug Co«,titutiun is an adequately insured 
ship putting out to sea It Is the unknown uncharted sea of Indian 
democracy But good care his been taken that the ship may not come 
to gnef Even if it should unfortunately founder her constitutional 
insurance guarantees that her full value shall be recovered In other 
words, if democracy should fill, the substance of the present ma bap 
system wifi be in readmes to do the job This is as ft should be. 
But baa hi9 Lordship the Marquess of Zilland put to himself this 
simple question v — Why should the Congress and other parties in 
genrral combine to wreck the Constitution from within t For tho mere 
fun and joy of it ? Why should a majority in the new legislatures 
habitually be a perverse, mischievous lot ? Why should the general 
electorate send to the legislatures a perverse, michie\oue lot l Is it 
because it is perverse and mischievous itself i Is an experiment in 
democracy worth trying at all if, m all test cases, it should run counter 
to the "greatest wish of the greatest number” ? 

XLV A Lomkin Talk— Mr Dehai 

As to the point that a measure like the Criminal Amendment Act 
was adopted in the intercut of the futuro “responsible government”, 
the following long extract from the gist ( A B Patnka’s London Cor- 
respondent) of a talk in the House of Commons very recently given by 
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Mr Deasi, the leader of the Congress Party m the Central Legislature, 
should be read as giving a direct, clear refutation — 

Some membeis questioned Mr Desai on hit. attitudo towards tne new reforms, 
whether he would ho pieparel to accept offi< e Mr Desai ha/1 to toll them 
bluntly that the reforms was not reforms as understood in Fnghsli language 

Naturally. they wero not meant for tho advancement of the political freedom of the 
nation And he personally felt that it was futile to waste one s useful time and 

money in running after these reforms or oven to accopt ofheos Of course, he could 
not^ in fuimosR to iho Co igress, say what tho attitude of that body would be, a 

decision which is to be taken later on Put Miss Lllen 'Wilkinson wanted to know 

something mort than that She has been interesting herself in looking after the 
persecuted Jews and Ibtler opponents m this country And It was but natural that 
she should ask Mr Dcsai what would bt his attitude towards the Indian socialists if 
his group of people vere in power in tho provincial legislatures Biie had to ask 
that question as in the ton is j of lu-» talk Mr I>c3 it had given thorn to understand 
that ho was not a socialist How cv^r Mr iKs-u give a cab gorical reply whi h 
will j,o a long wav m allavmg the feai^ of many Enjisli socialists no told Mis 
W ilkinsoa that m ither h/* mr othir Gon„ru,',ni< a who wore nut Socialist would 
allow the operation of tho Cnrmnu! law Amenflmuit Act They would not allow the 
country to be lulod 1\ dictatonal powers 


XLVr Lord Zfttand’s "Threat” 

Then, as regards Lord Zetland’s ‘threat" to the Congress we shall 
allow a prominent member of the Congress and of the Parliamentary 
Board and Legislative At-sembl}, who is keen on the point of the 
Council- entry programme being earned to its "logical ends”, soy how a 
section of Congressmen feel as that bolt' 1 from Whitehall comes on 
them 

I see I /ml 7ot!and 1ms chosen to aWise his position ns Secretary of State for 
India in the House of I/irds ml to lin’d oit thuatb to the Con^resa He is lepurted 
bv Reuters to havi haul -If Ha. p»3n\ ad swat 1 in some quartert in the Congress 
was to be tin. polity gen< lallv a 1 ijded m India nanieV a politj of entering the 
constitution in onlor to di-trnv ir frnn within then there would be grava risk of 
the Governor havin e to cvcrLise to in extent h„ hoied it would not bo neoessai 
tho spix ial powers tunftrnd ou hm bv tin. Act Lndoubtuilv the Congress is 
plitlged to thL jolny tint this i on-dilutiun, winch is not wanted by auv sucuon of 
political npimon in India bWild h i< pieced at the vainest possible moment by an 
tgned Constitution hived on Pinna mvaraj Thor 1 ludnvo is a point which will 
commcud itself to the pcojlc of this country Tho fiivt thing for tho Congressmen 
to do is to bring Hit maximum fon o to bear on the jwwers that be and to make 
them realist) that the Fidci it ion will K still bom In overy provincial Legislature 
with Congress majonti lcsolutioiis will be bought forward to tho effect that Fed©- 
lation ought not to come into cvistiticc The ( on^ress will have the support of 
Mi Ttnniui and his parts w this muter I look forward to a situation when tho 
lodoration will bo still born Hiving read He Government of India Act carefully, I 
know there are no Governors f - 1 ft guards which can be brought mto play to prevent 
this 

Then again, Lord Zetland italiseS that unless tlio Provincial Governments spend 
money on social services, it will he impossible for the Provincial Ministries to give 
good account of themselves Hut ho says them will be money lie does not know 
w hat he is talking about It is porfex-tlv ope a to Mmistois to so run tho administra- 
tion as to make the continuant e of the present Act difficult, if not impossible, and to 
bring about a situation winch will compel tho revision of the Act ou agreed lines 
If they do so wtmt are tho safeguards and special powers which the Governors can 
hope to extruse The Governors mam special powerB are prevention of grave 
menace to Hie tianqinllity and peace of the country , safeguarding tho interests of 
the mmontiee 

These uro tho main safeguards I think Lord Zetland is beating the air when he 
tlneatens tho Congress In suite of Ins threats Congress candidates will he 
returned to the Provincial I egislaturcs m gieat majorities and the Congress Ministers 
will put their policy and programme mto effect m the full hope and confidence that 
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(his unwanted Act will be Inmti] Sooner or Liter the Aot wjII |>e boned, Mid when 
it is boned, it will be bunixl unwept, unhonoured and unsung. 

XLVII “Social Service" 

On the vital question of “social service' 1 which, more than anytlung 
else, should built a basis of utility and justification for any popular 
government to exist and /unction upon, we should like to ask the 
reader to ponder deeply our the following observation on practical 
socialism made by Pandit Ilrldaynuth Kunzru, President of the Servant 
of India Society — 

“We have been piannfnp things in « linphirard wav \ mw method and 8 new 
Stite are needed to plan thmps as i whole At l must plan ill production and con 
sumption In soclctv bo that wo mo In able to remove the gross inwpnhfj that n 
*n o to day "Without such pljimiig ill our cffoits m vllli^u uj lift will not achieve 
immediate results We must tr> to remove flic ippilhog Lnorince and poverty 
araoiv the masses and raise tlu ir stand ird of living This is SolIjIisdi as 1 under 
stand it. How can vou say that it is a mcnau to smutv ’ 

Pandit Kunzru was nf the opinion rhit It did not milter what tho theories of 

Sot lalihin were or what tho profi s>nonal SomlM imitators Mid 

“In the ear’ier dajs of politroil mov (.men's in India continued Pandit Kunzru 
we wen. set thinking of our pchtnii rights as we sw them uiinvod b\ the I\r!tlsh 

people Tlie books of ("pi-ncti Haim arl Id M inlrnJtircd the fdtas of freedom in 

the minds of educated lndtaaB At everv slue of tnr development we put forward 
demands on concrete facts which hid brought home to ns tlu truth ihat w< lacked 
the poh tic il power necessary for our d ulonm'ut Latu wo saw tint *1» mere 
stru tore of Hove nnmt was not ennush but that economic power w is u’so mcewsary 
I overtv led to demands for indiLf-ial ih velopnitid mi that Mure should bo such 
distribution of wealth as would tiubJc tho poor of (he country to lead useful and 
seif re pettful vob 

“HI these changes art n»* ta^th IroujJt about t>ur them heal representatives 
in th b^islatures have not realised t’n ir r» sjion^ili litas in Uiis ri>|*\,t A\t should 
Dot bhirk taking raoncj from v\hiie it cm 1* h vl bv taxation and sp, nd It where it 
should be =jK.nt to provid th poor people with those social amenltipi, which are 
necessary for all This is practical fwieia'ism and we need no longer be afraid of 
theories h 

XLVIIJ Sa^d Bavkb on thf Beach 
The economic planning earned stop by stop and at each step suited 
to and transforming tho actual condition of tho Indian classes and 
masses, is not ,only a difficult but a complicated piobhtu, but it has got 
to be seriously tackled from now The surging tide of an economic re~ 
volution fs already advancing on the shores of India There can bo no 
mistaking the signB The question is — not how like tho Anglo-Saxon 
king of old we shall order it to go bark, but how like sagacious prac- 
tical men of to day wc shall prepare to meet the impact and turn It 
to our best advantage without allowing It to engulf our whole structure 
of civilisation and society with all the value they have carried from 
the past and all they should carry forward into the future Improvis- 
ing sand banks on the beach will avail us not Tides from the West— 
and to-day tides from tho Far East too — have again and again Impacted 
upon tins ancient land sometimes marching on the wide expanse of seas 
andioceans, and sometimes leaning over India's enow clad mountain rangos 
on the west, north or cast The Moscow tide, for example, lias been 
more in the nature of a deep and far-spreading earth tremor than in 
that of a surface tremor of the waters of the globe A sand bank being 
out of the question an well devised and well executed plan of '‘draining 
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and irrigating or otherwise controlling” the new ideas and forces is 
what is called for 

Rural poverty and indebtedness are truly appalling in this coun- 
try The exorbitant rates of interest imposed by the mahujan or money- 
lending class are undoubtedly one of the chief dredgers digging and 
deepening the abyss But it haB to be remembered that the Indian. 
Shylock exacting his pound of flesh has, nevertheless, been a part — al 
most an indispensable part — of the entire credit system The system haft 
iu many cases worked ruthlessly and disaBatrously, and the consequen- 
ces, whilst being “abysmal” to tho increasingly impoverished ryot, have 
also ceased to be reassuring or profitable to the mahnjan himself Not 
to dream of the interest, simple or compound, he often finds even his 
principal sinking five thousand fathoms deep By applying the mach- 
inery of tho ordinary Civil Law he can no doubt complete the poor 
ryot's ruin , but tho irony of tho arrangement w that he also is there 
by thrown into a common welter of ruin with his debtor The provi- 
sions of the new rural indebtedness measures may Blightly improve the 
lot of the debtor, and, we may assume, the position of the creditor in 
some cases also They may settle tho existing debts by cutting the 
gordian knots where necessary Bnt will they not also tend to cut off the 
flow of credit itself * In ending or mending the present money lending 
system, we shall have to sec that it is or can bo replaced by an easier 
and juster system of credit The relations of tho landlord and bis t< n- 
ant will have to be similarly readjusted on a more equitable basis 
even if, or so long ns, we are not prepared to go the whole length with 
expropriating, full-blooded Socialism 

XLIX General Aspect of the Picture 

1 he measures that have so far been taken to tone down the dark, 
dismal colours on the canvas have not perceptibly improved tho general 
a poet of the picture Reference may bo made, for example to the Bengal 
Indebtedness Bill They have barely touched the fnnge of the problem aa 
wc say Measures more radical and heroic than co operative banks and 
Arbitration Courts, Certffy mg Officer etc as now proposed or functioning 
are required to lift the whole structure of rural economy from the 
quicksands into which it has been steadily sinking The Government 
Report on Agriculture in Bengal m tho year 1 <134-3*) notes some im- 
provement in Bucb lines as research work, livestock, model demonstration 
farms But the model farms are like isolated oaBes in a vast Sahara of 
rural listleasncss, lack of industry and enterprise and resources and 
waste What we require is a model colony or ‘ object-lesson” established 
in the heart of each one of the several millions of Indian villages la 
this not a very large ordor ¥ 


L The Problem 

The problem is not less than restoring tho Indian village to the 
autonomy that it formerly enjoyed and making that autonomy the 
foundation of its economic, political, social and cultural structure. If 
autonomy be real, it will almost ensure that the structure shall be a 
just, ample and happy ouc State initiative and State help Is undoubt- 
edly necessary for laying the foundation Bolidly and broadly But tins 
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is not to say that the people themselves should only suffer and sigh in 
Bilence till the ponderous machinery of the State moves and conies to 
rescue They most help themselves. The Congress and other national 
organisations should* in part, free themselves from their present political 
obsession, devise a comprehensive economic, social and educative pro- 
gramme for the masses, agriculturist and industrialist, rural and urban 
and see to it that at least the preliminary spade work be undertaken in 
right earnest for laying the required foundation solidly and broadly 
They are to do this not failing to render unto Politics what is justly 
her do* 

LI Couscil Measures Bengal 

Towards the end of November wo find the Bengal Council debating 
the Bengal Agriculturist Debtors 1 Bill Some members objected to the 
measure on the ground that it was eimpty dalljing with the appalling 
problem of rural indebtedness. Some while admitting that it was a 
small step taken in the right direction thought that it should be fo low- 
ed by a progressive agriculture policy on the part of the Government 
Mr N K. Basu thought, for example, that the B'll might wreck the 
whole system of rural credit since the Government were not giving any 
financial help Others accepted the Bill on the excellent ground— "a 
blind uncle is better than no uncle " The Hon’Mo Minister in charge 
of the Bill contended that “irrespective of caste and creed all the 
cultivators were in favour of the Bill and they would not like to have 
the Bill delayed even for a single day * Need we offer any comments 
on this view of what we have said before ? 

LIT Bombay 

In the Bombay Council we find a rand uplift resolution moved by 
the Minister of Local Self Government for a plan of distributing Rs. 7 
lacs granted by the Central Government It was proposed that the 
sum (very inadequate to cope with the vastness of the problem) should 
be spent to work Sir Frederick 8yke*s scheme of village improvement 
In the beginning of October Wo find the same Council discussing the 
Bombay Special (-Emergency) Powers Act Amendment Bill the object 
of which was “to deal effectively with Communism, Terrorism, instigation 
of non-payment of land-revenue and Civil Disobedience M Bengal was 
also reforming her Public Safety Act So not only the Centre but the 
Provinces also were forearming themselves i> gainst future dangers In 
Madras, in U P and in other Provinces too the legislative session was 
not quite void of a vacuous verbosity, but it was a dull and depressing 
atmosphere in which it generally functioned and was dull and depres- 
sing itself. 

LIE A.LCC 

In the middle of October there was held at the “Congress House", 
Madras, a meeting of the AH India Congress Committee, in which the 
main subject considered was the question of the Acceptance or non- 
acceptance of office under the new Constitution For a detailed report 
of the proceedings we may refer the reader to Pp. 265-286 of tins 
Register On the question of acceptance or non-acceptance of office, 
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Acharya Krlpalanl placed before the Houae the following resolution of 
the Working Committee — 

* Considering the long Interval ot time that la bound to elapse before the next 
general provincial elections under the new constitution and the uncertainty of political 
conditions during this long period, thfB Committee Is of opinion that It Is not only 
premature, butflso inadvisable and lmpolitio to oomo to sny docislou on the question 
of acceptance or non-aooeptance of office at this stage and therefore it affirms the 
resolution of the Working Committee passed at War aha on the subject At the same 
tune, the Committee desires to make it clear that ft sees no objection to the question 
being discussed In the country ” 

Ad amendment to the above was moved by T Prakasam who In 
his speech contended that “it was wrong to say that it was now pre- 
mature to decide the question The interval of time between now and 
the elections was not much, considering the magnitude of the work re- 
quired to be done” He proceeded to plead for a definite lead, one 
way or the other, being forthwith given by the Congress, so that the 
people might adequately prepare for and forcefully react upon what 
was coming. A policy of indecision and drift on the part of the Con- 
gress would simply make the confusion following the inauguration of 
the new order worse confounded The policy of indecision, we may add, 
was In evidence in connection with lie bo - called Communal Award 
also Was the indecision in that case and in this born of wisdom and 
the strength of self-control or was it born, as its critics say, of a tem- 
porary spinal and brain softening ? Was it because the Congress 
was wise and strong not to decide now what had better stand over 
for the present, or because it w&b nervous and hesitant to act where 
and when act one must ? 

LV Nation ax, Liberal Federation 

A brief reference should also be made to the National Liberal 
Federation which held its 17 th session at Nagpur towards the close of 
December The Presidential address of Mr Yenkataram Bastn — which 
will he found In its due place in this Register— should be carefully r^ad 
by all, especially those interested in a critical and comprehensive scru- 
tiny of the main features of the new Constitutional Act It also 
indicates and defines the Indian Liberal position and attitude in regard 
to the coming changes It ably argues — from the liberal point of 
view — the point as to what should be the attitude t>f the 
progressive parties in India In regard to those changes We reproduce 
here the argument at some length, and it will be interesting to compare 
notes with parties holding the opposite view 

“Here Is diversity of opinion in the ranks of every party Some hold that the 
Act being unacceptable, we should not go into the legislatures , we must keep aloof 
Others hold that we must enter the Councils Of those who are for entering the 
Ooonoils, but most not accept office , others that there is no purpose in going Into 
the Councils unices we are prepared to accept office. There are those who hold that 
we must wreok the Act, that 1 b, make its working impossible We must reverse the 
old saying that we Bhould co-operate wherever possible and oppose where 
necessary We must now say to ourselves that we should eo-operate, where 
necessary, hut should oppose wherever possible. 

*rn any decision as between these alternatives It must not be forgotten that a 
certain section of our countrymen can be got to work the Aot 

“To say that you will not work the Act because It la unacceptable to us leads you 
nowhere. As a friend has well said, “If you will not work the Act, It will work 
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you” If you do not work the Act, the Act does trot thereby become onworlaWe 
Ii yoa were so united that by refusing to work the Act, It should become unworkable, 
this Act would not have boon passed at all , you would then have socurod evwy 
provision that you wanted. We are disorganised, and disunited. That Ib why the 
Aot Is thurst on us with the assurance that tf wo did not work the Act, others may 
stin bo found In the country to work It Those do not mind what tho majority 
think It b for yon to consider whether you should permit them to go In and wort 
the Aot or whether yon who claim to be progressive and nationalist should go in and 
work the Aot, 

“Keeping our iraprogresslvo elements from tho OouncllsL is It not hi Itself 
desirable, nay ia it not necessary ? Now then, can there he any doubt that the 
progressive parties In the country cannot afford to allow the non-progressive or anti- 
nationalistlc elements to go into tho Councils and work the Act i Is there any Daw 
in this Argument ? I see none It la then absolutely necessary that tho entry into 
the Councils should be accepted, at least to keep oat the undesirables. You must go 
into the Councils In large numbers In fact you must bo there la a majority or at 
least In sufficient numbers to have a controlling influence. Then yoa may be Invited 
to form the ministry Do you accept office or do yon reject It and sit in opposition 
to the Government ? It you prefer to sit in opposition, some one else will undertake 
to form the ministry Do you oppose ? Do you oppose all measures or only such 
as are detrimental to national Interests ? That Is to say, are yon to wreck the Aot 
by opposing all measures of Government, even if they should he beneficial ? Indis- 
criminate opposition will be found not to be a paying game, unless the whole country 
understood your game fully and was In full sympathy with it. unless you had the 
country backing you in any such programme. If you went Into the Councils on 
wrecking as an election programme and in aD tho provinces you succeeded, I can 
understand a programme of that kind 

“I do not expect any suoh programme to succeed Tho unity that yoa require 
for any such programme has yet to be created. When that unity la created it may 
be that wrecking is not necessary for securing changes In tho Constitution. Such a 
unity maj be the result of wort done Id the country It may be the result of 
working within the Council also The work within the Council will quicken the 
work In the oouutry In power, you wtU be able to do s great deal more than fa 
opposition , one gets more support In power than In opposition from the official 
hierarchy right up to the top Contact and association toll more than the merit of 
any question For your beneficent measures you may be sure of support from the 
Governor I am speaking with some knowledge of how oontact and association 
Beoure support even where the support Is Invoked for 111 -conceived and wrong headed 
measures. 

“Wrecking as a programme fa of .questionable wisdom and refusal to accept office 
and responsibility In any circumstances is refusal to make those contacts and asso- 
ciation that make smooth the path of work and achievement 

The Right Hon'ble V 8. Srinivasa Bastrl said that (ho enactment 
of the new India Act was the result of onr weakness and utter help- 
lessness. The Act was thurst upon us As there was no escape, they 
must submit Advantage bad been taken to tho fullest extent of tire 
discord among Indians In tire matter of the framing; of the provisions of 
the new Act There was no Incongruity Id severely condemning the 
constitution and working It, as the thing had been thorst upon as with- 
out oar seeking or co-opentioa . It was in oar hands to make use 
even of this evil instrument for securing oar purpose* 

With regard to the party programme, we give below the following 
extract from tire President's speech— 

While It Is essential that programme-makers should know what has been done hi 
other countries, they cannot simply transcribe them wholesale into their programme 
without adapting them to the needs and conditions of this country There fa some 
informed and much uninformed planning In tire country In Imitation of the Five- 
Year Haas sad Ten-Year Plans of other countries, so much so that the word, dan 
nlng, and the idea behind ft are In danger of becoming discredited Bat a party 
programme Is necessary without delay 
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II the masses of the population, now steeped In poverty, are to have a reasonable 
standard of living, the coon try must bend its energies In devising a practicable 
programme and carrying it out The relief to agriculturists whose poverty and 
distress are on the Increase In these depressing times, the condition of landless 
labourers in agriculture and urban workers in unorganised Industries and the problem 
of the educated unemployed call for immediate attention The pressure on agnooltare 
necessitates industrialisation chiefly by the Introduction of cottage ana village 
industries as a new or an additional occupation for the rural population. Nationalisa- 
tion In certain directions is no longer a matter for discussion In transport in Posts 
and Telegraphs, in public utilities such as electricity, broadcasting, etc , nationalisation 
has become an established fact Liberalism, unlike Socialism, reserves freedom of 
judgment In each case on the merits without making a fetish of nationalisation as 
applicable in all circumstances and to all departments of economic life Fair condi- 
tions of life and fair distribution of the profits of Industry as between capital and 
labour must be Becured if need be by carefni legislation. 

Taxation as an instrument for securing social justice and redressing Inequalities 
m the distribution of wealth is well known I can see no end or goal which cannot 
be more easily and promptly acluoved by eoclal legislation than by the doubtful and 
difficult paths of Socialism 

LYI. “The Moving Picture” 

In this last paragraph of the Introduction we cannot expect to 
make even a passing reference to the various conferences that were held 
in connection with various matters of public interest and moment We 
hope the Register has catered for every shade of public interest of 
any utility and importance In these last lines we dismiss the picture, 
unhappy as it is in its salient features, and look for one moment at 
the background of the picture— which is both shaded and blurred The 
picture is, of course, that of a play of cross purposes, interests and 
tendencies Such a play is quite natural in the assemblage of com- 
plex and complicated conditions which subsist in and represent the 
vast Indian Bub-continent. As a living reality it has to 
be even welcomed* not certainly to be exorcised or dismissed 
as an evil spirit. But In the resultant H should tend to be a 
harmony and not discord. The various ideas aod interests that are 
crossing”, or conflicting with, one another, should, nevertheless, 
tend to compose themselves into a community of ideas and interests 
if they are to further the ends of a common life and endeavour 
By conflict they should only round off the angularities 
of one another which stand in the way of their composing themselves 
into an evolving harmony By conflict they must not destroy, deaden 
and deform one another Some groupings ard adjustments are helpful, 
others are not Now, what are so and what are not cannot be told 
unless we inspect the background where the key board of the ‘moving 
picture 7 ' works. 


LVn ‘The Background” 

The background Is shaded aod blurred, yet the key-board of the moving 
picture of (he whole drama works (here It Is required to throw light 
on it — not 6tful, coloured light which helps to keep up the illusion, but 
steady white light which should dispel it* It is the tight of introspection 
— dispassionate and culm It should reveal the inner working of our 
Individual and group minds It should psychoanalyse the subconscious 
10 
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content of those minds The various parties and persuasions now 
colliding with one another should first discover the deeper springs of 
action which prompt them to act. and consider whether these should or 
Bhould not be cleansed and controlled. No party should be obsessed 
with its own side of the shield It should folly understand and appre- 
ciate the reasons which support the opposite side It should never re- 
fuse to listen, weigh consider and reconsider Only thus can Harmony 
evolve out of discord An agreed ethics of Nationalism will not evolve 
from parti Ban, separatist, superficial group psychology {Specially con* 
in bated by Prof Promothonath Mukhopadkya) 
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Autumn Session — Simla— 17th Co 28th September 1935 

The Counoil of State commenoed the autumn session at Simla on the 17th 
September 1935 There was a fair attendance, Sir Maneckjea Dadabhoy presided 

Sir Maurice Braythay informed the House that the capital required for providing 
fans in third class compartments of first class railwavs wonld he from one and a 
half to two orores of rupees Hence, they were unable to embark on it Information 
was being collected of the probable cost of fitting fans in inter-class compartments 

Indus Trooos in Abyssinia 

The adjournment motion of Rai Bahadur M P Mchrotra was discussed only for 
forty minutes when it was withdrawn The mover as well as the supporters disclaim- 
ed anv intention to censure the Government for sending troops to Abyssinia, but 
wanted an assurance that the Indian army would not be used for purposes other than 
India s defence and it used it must be at British Governments cost. 

Mr P If Sapru stressed that the Standing Lommittces of both Houses could 
be consulted by the the Government of India before sending the troops. Mr Mahomed 
Padsha and Mr Ilosam Imam supported tha suggestion foi the Standing Committee 

Sir Bel rand Qlancy, Political Secietary, pointed out that troops had been sent to 
Addis Ababa with a view to protect Indians and other British subjects and the 
entire cost of the despatch of troops thero would be borne by the British Govern 
ment 

Hu Excellency the Commander w-Chief said that tho troops had been sent to 
Adis Ababa in accordance with tho policy laid down by the Civil Government His 
personal view was if tho legislature presented an absolutely agroed proposal which 
was workable, then the Government would sonously consider it Let it be remember- 
ed Bis Excellency said, questions Iiko the dospatch of troops woie decided quickly 
and if Standiug Committees composed of repregentives of far off provinces were to 
be consulted there would be delay Answering Mr Bamsaran Has His Excellency 
informed that if England wore really seriously entangled in the war, they were bound 
to liavo a considerable period of warning There might be many occasions in which 
India might have to give * quick answer, such as the fielding of the western gate- 
wav (Aden) or holding the oil supply in thu Persian Gulf In such a case quick 
answers about sending troops would be necessary Bat normally thero would bo plenty 
of time to consult the legial»ta ro His Excellency added “If we go to war, we wish 
to go with India behind it " 


Daces Ekqciuy Retort 

1 8 th SEPTEMBER —In the Council of State to-dav, Sir N Cholsy moved a 
resolution urging the Government to gi\o oarly effect to tho conclusions of the Drugs 
Inquiry Committee The mover explained the operation of laws in the various couu 
tries, which checked illicit traffic in drugs and also the action taken by tho Govern 
ment of India to take effective remedy In the interest of the health of the people 

Sir Phtroxe Seiko* moved an amendment that if the Government for financial or 
other reasons wore to delay giving offeot to all the conclusions of the Committee, at 
least they should legislate with a view to effectively preventing the sale of spnnous 
drugs. Sir P Sethna quoted from the present law sad also the views of the Magrs 
trates to Bhow how the existing law was inadequate He contended that the existing 
law provided only against a limited number of dangerous drugs, while several quack 
drugs escaped 

Mr Ramchandra, on behalf of the Government, said that the problem was prima- 
rily provincial and the Government of India could only co operate regarding legisla- 
tion Tho provinces felt unable to provide adequate funds to prevent the sale of 
spurious drugs. Before the Government of India were asked to embark on legisla- 
Ron, they should find why the present law was found unfit and inadequate Unless 
the provincial Governments were prepared for simultaneous action in the matter 
any effort of the Government would prove unavailing Even if the Government of 
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Indja were to take steps m centrally administered areas, the cost would he in the 
netehbonrhood of three lakhs. w 

nai Bahadur Lola Ramsaron Das Mr 8 Askuram and Mr Boeta in Imam 
joined in supporting the demand for legislation and pointed out that the development 
of indigenous drags with proper control over both indigenous and imported, was 
essentia/ for the health of the people 

Sir A Choksy regretted the nan-postumus attitude of the Government and 
speaking with over 50 vears of experience as a medical man urged immediate action 

Mr Ramdiawira detailed the efforts already made in medical research at Kasauh, 
Calcutta ami other centres 

The amendment of Sir Phirose Sethna was earned bv 34 votes against 19 The 
resolution as amended was carried without a division amidst non-official cheers 

Wombs Franchise 

The Council then adopted Mr hossatn Imam e resolution urging the removal of sex 
disqualification and enfranchisement of women having requisite qualification to vote 
m the Council of State elections, which was supjiortea by Mr Banetjee and Mr if 
Padtha Mr T Sloan, Home Secretary announced that the Government s attitude 
was one of strict neutrality 

Indian Army Officers 

Rai Bahadur Lala If P Afehrotra moved next a resolution recommending to the 
Government not to lepeat the expedient of recruitment of 100 British officers to 
meet the shortage of the Indian Artnj officers recruited between 1921 and 1930 The 
mover asked what was the necessity for recrnitment this time, wherebv the pace of 
Ind ionisation was retarded If the Government wished they could accelerate 
Indmaisation l>v promotion from the existing strength and also by an increase in 
Uie number of cadets of the Indian Military Academy over and aboie the present 
figure ol 60 

Hu Excellency ihe Commander tn-Chuf thought that the mover had misunder- 
stood the reasons which forced the Government of India to follow the present course 
He said that owing to an immense expansion of the Army during the war and 
under-roc rutment m the \ears immediately succaeedme it, it beoame necessary to 
ie- adjust the proportion of officers of the different ranks namely, captains, majors. 

' olonels, etc ana eliminate a large number of senior officers The bringing in of 100 
British officers now was not a deep laid plot on their part to slow the pee of 
Indianibahon After the actual cadres wore reduced, about 1,859 officers left tho 
Indian Army between 19S2 30 Still it was impossible to keep tho correct projiortion 
of the various ranks of officers and there existed an abnormal distribution of officers 
His Excellency stressed that it would be impossible to follow the mover 6 suggestion 
of bnnmng in large numbers of young officers from the bottom 

ftai Bahadur Mehrobra withdrew his resolution 

Fbozecticn of Milch Cattle 

Raja Raghunandan Prasad Singh moved that the bill to protect milch cattle be 
referred to a joint committee of the Central Legislature consisting of 12 members. 

Mr J 6 Banayee, Mr II P Barua, Lola Ramsaran Das and the Baja of 
Darbhanoa snpported the motion, while Sir Mahomed Hagai Khan Boon, opposed it 

Hr Ramachandra, on behalf of the Government, opposed the motion and said that 
there was no danger of miloh cattle going down and quoted figures to show that 
the number on the other band, was steadily increasing Hie object of the mover 
would be gamed by improving the breed and the Government were doing all that 
was necessary in that direction. The motion was rejected by 36 votes to 18. 


Indians Overseas 

Sir Pk troze Sethna next moved a resolution urging the appointment of a whole- 
time Hecrctary of the Government of India In charge of Indians overseas to oope 
with tho problem affecting their interests which was growing m number and com* 
plenties in the different parts of the world. Bir P Sethna traced the history of the 
Indian emigration problem and prior to 1912 for over 80 years, the Governments 
policy had hoes one of benevolent but watchful neutrality Now there were oyer 
25 lakhs of Indiana outside India and the Government of India could not reasonably 
chum that their interests in the different places were satisfactorily looked alter 

/ 
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What was worse was that the Colonial and Dominion Governments in other parts of 
the Empire were gradually poshing oat Indians and wanton attacks were made 
against Indians depriving them of their legitimate rights, especially id Fenya. 
Zanzibar, etc It was not suggested that the appointment of such an official wonkl 
prevent the infliction of injustice on Indians, but at least it would help the Govern* 
meat of India to be able to be more watchful mid take prompt action in tune to 
safeguard their Interests He suggested an effective organisation of the headquarters 
and efficient intelligence eervioe abroad 

Mr P N Sapru and Sardar Buia Stngh supported 

Mr Ramachandra replying on behalf of tho Government, emphasised that the 
Government of India were not unmindful of their responsibilities iu this matter and 
were fully aware of their obligations towards Indians abroad On this matter, there 
was no difference of opinion between the Government and the public and related the 
circumstances under which the Government sent deputations abroad such as Zanzibar 
and South Africa to protect Indian cause The question of reorganisation of 
the Secretariat was still pending He admitted that under the new constitution, 
however, the work of Indians overseas would increase as a result of the separation of 
Burma and he had no doubt that suitable action would be taken when the tune came 
At present, there were one Joint (Secretary and one Deputy Beerotary doing overseas 
work but neither was doing it exclusively 

Sir Phvroze Seihna^ in view of the sympathetic reply, withdrew tho resolution. The 
Council adjourned till the 20th 

Pbotechon to Glass Industry 

20th SEPTEMBER —In the Council of State to day, Rai Bahadur U P ileh- 
rotra moved a resolution urging tho Government to give effect to the Tariff Board s 
recommendation for protection to glass industry 

Be complained against the delay of three years by the Government in publishing 
the report and even then denying protection to the industry, merely on the ground 
that the case of soda ash was very strong and, therefore, the industry on balance 
possessed such natural advantages as to justify the claim of protection 

Mr 7 Sieuxirt, Commerce Secretary said that the Government were not bound 
to accept the recommendations of a purely investigating and advisory body Soda ash 
was a Burnt important material for manufacture, for whioh m the absence of adequate 
supply, India was dependent on imports from abroad The anticipation that alkaline 
works would produce adequate quantity of soda ash did not materialise The Govern- 
ment by altering the duty on the imports of Boda ash helped the industry to reduce 
the cost of production by nearly five per cent. If the resolution was accepted by the 
the House, the policy of discriminating protection would be ignored and the consumer 
would be affected. 

Mr Ho&aam Imam asked that when cotton for manufacture of higher counts of 
yarn in India was unported fully from Uganda and the textile industry was given 
protection, why was protection denied to glass industry, when it had at loast some 
advantages ? Was it because the glass industry was poor that the Government show- 
ed a different treatment ? 

Rai Bahadur Lala Jagdiah Prasad Mr Jagarmaih Pandt f, Mir S Asiuran and 
Mr P AT Sapru further supported the resolution and maintained that the case for 
protection to glass industry was established beyond doubt and if protection was de- 
layed. the industry might he onppled for ever The Government inaction, they feared, 
was due perhaps to free trade principles of the present Finance Member, who thrust 
his convictions on the Government 

Kr Stmoart repudiated Mr Hossain Imam’s suggestion that the Government of 
India afforded differential treatment between the major industries like textile, steel and 
the minor industry like glass 

The House divided and the resolution was negatived by 16 votes against 22, an 
important feature being that all the Indian elected members in the Chamber voted for 
the motion. 

Btxhluto Loans 

Mr Soaaain Imam moved a resolutions conveying the disapproval of the House 
of the flotation of sterling loans by the Secretary of State ana requesting him to 
abstain from floating sterling loans In the future 

The mover recalled that on March 20, 1932, his resolution for the reduction of 
sterling commitment was accepted by the Government But a fortnight later, three 
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and a half percent starling loan was raised by the Secretary of State while shortly 
thereafter a lout was floated m India at a rate that Indian loan went down and there 
was panic in the market la September the same year, ho was told by the Finance 
Secretary that the Government hoped to pay the sterling loan maturing in December 
1933 from the Treasury balance But the Secretary of State actually floated another 
sterling loan at three and a half percent Mr Hossam Imam contended that there 
was no urgency to pay np this debt. He argued that the Secretary of State had ample 
funds to draw upon, but 1 list aa a feeler towards the British war loan maturing in 
the summer of 1932 the Secretary of State made India the scape goat The recent 
Blerling loan was also not urgent, for the Secretary of State had a huge balance of 90 
crores. Finally Mr Hossam Imam opined that within a penod of 16 years since the 
introduction of Reforms not a single fundod sterling loan was paid from the reserve 
Mr Buta Btngk thought that the Government should have freedom to raise 
money in the cheapest market 

Ur Tallents, Finance Secretary, affirmed that there was no truth In the statement 
that the Secretary of State borrowed without reason and pointod out that no borrow- 
ing was resorted to, unless money was required A large proportion of Bterlmg or 
rupeesi debts were incurred for productive purposes The policy of the Government 
was fully explained by Sir Basil Blackett and reiterated by Sir George Schuster and 
Sir James Gngg that the Government finances should be based as far os possible on 

B rod active rupee capital m India. But this could not be done with a mere wave of 
ie hand None would borrow at a higher rate of i a teres t with a view to paying off 
sterling debt at a lower rate The United States was somettmos glad to raiso money 
outside There were plenty of other countries willing to borrow in England, if India 
was not bo willing Recently, there had been reduction m the sterling debt by seven 
and a half millions The resolution was impracticable, because it would place practical 
difficulties in the way of raising money in England even if the rate was cheap And 
there was £79 million maturing m the course of the next few years. 

Bat Bahadur Lola Rat/uaran Das asked why the Government of India raised 
money in England, when money could be raised m India at the same rate 
Mr Tallsnts Because payments m England are made in sterling 
Mr Bassai a Imam thought that the Government of India did not want to reduce 
sterling commitments just to make out a case for financial safeguards 
Hie resolution was lost without division. 

Indians in Kznta 

Mr P A Sapru s resolution regarding Kenya was withdrawn, after a brief dls 
cufiBion Mr Sapru protested against the exhibition of racial discrimination against 
Indians even in a Crown colony He stressed that the matter was of fundamental import 
ance to Indians w which India s honour and ultimate! v allegiance to the BnttBh 
Crown were involved The highlands represented the best lands in Kenya and he de- 
manded why Indians who helped considerably to build Konya were deprived of on 
opportunity to acquire lands He feared that giving effect to the Carter Commission a 
recommendations would deprive even the elementary rights of Indian settlors 

Mr Ramchandra, oil behalf of the Government, declared that there was an Identi- 
ty of opinion between both Government of India and the pupht on the question Ho 
emphasised the strong views of the Government of India taken up in 1923 to which 
they still adhered He referred to the debate In tho Assembly last March since when 
they made representations to the Colonial Office through tho Secretary of State for 
India, folly stressing the feelings in India. In view of the actions already taken, Ur 
Sapru' s resolution was belated Mi Bamchandra pointed out that the subject V aa still 
one of negotiations and that the correspondence oonll not bo published until the 
negotiations were completed. The resolution was withdrawn. Hie House adjourned. 

Oman Bills 

21st. SEPTEMBER —Foot fills as passed by the Assembly and two motions 
were passed by the Connell of 8tate at a brief sitting, lasting 17 minutes. They 
were the amending Bills to the Army Act, the Central Provinces Court Act, the 
Provincial Small Causes Courts Act and the Provincial Insolvency Act 

Ihe two motions were for electing a member each to serve on the Standing 
Owmmttee of the Posts and Telegraph Department and the Central Advisory Board 
of the Education Council The Council adjourned till 23rd when the certified Criminal 
law BUI was taken np for consideration. 
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Crock ax Law Amxkdxxkt Box 

23*4 SEPTEMBER —Thetedlones were crowded to-day prominent persons Includ- 
ing Mr Griffiths, Bengal Civilian and Mr MS Aney, Nationalist Party Loader in the 
Assembly, when the Council of State commenced discussion of the Criminal Law Bill 
as oertmed by the Governor- General 

Mr T Sloan, Home Secretary, contended that the Bill was designed la the Inter- 
est of peaoe and good government in India by provisions intended to deal with the 
possible revival of omf disobedience and forces of terrorism, Communism and oommu- 
naUsm. The Government attaoheil importance to the Bill, which they considered 
essential In the interests of India The refusal of the Assembly even to take the Bill 
into consideration resulted in the Bill coming in a leoanamonded form to be accepted 
or rejeoted but not to be amended Ur Sloan hoped that this restriction of powers 
of the House would not Influence the attitude of the House In considering the Bill 
with due Bertse of responsibility Referring to the civil disobedience movement, Mr 
Sloan said that this was still a potential danger as revealed by the statements of 
Congress leaders including Mr Gandhi Picketing had become a normal feature of ex* 
pressing opposition to the Government and causing annoyance to those who differed 
from the picketers religions, economic and political views The BID would not apply 
to peaceful picketing resorted to in Industrial areas, but only to picketing of a political 
character As regards unlawful associations, the Act of 1906 was found by the 
Magistrates to be inadequate and with a view to crippling the activities of snch asso 
matrons, it was necessary to remove their headquarters and roh them of funds 

As for terrorism, though the situation in Bengal had Improved, none would hold 
that it was either dead or dying, for there was plenty of ovidence that the terrorists 
were still active, constantly Infecting new victims It showed itself also la Ajmer, the 
United Provinces and Bihar Any relaxation of the control of the Press whose writ- 
ings glorified the deeds of murderers would be, therefore, unwise 

Mr Sloan contended that the rapid deterioration of the PreBS would follow, when- 
ever control was relaxed .Criticism of the Government was not prevented, but distor- 
tion of facta for seditious propaganda must be chocked Though the control of the 
Press as proposed was drastic, it was not more drastic than the situation demanded 
The increase in the numbers of newspapers since 1932 showed that there was no 
undue rostnotion on the liberty of the Press. The value of the Press provisions was 
not that thev would exercise restraining influence on irresponsible section and at the 
same time enable tho Government to deal with the manifestation in an effective man- 
ner, when any paper overstepped the mark 

As regards Communism, the objects as published were the violent overthrow of the 
British Government, the abolition of Indian States, the establishment of Sonet Govern- 
ment, confiscation of lands, etc Communal! sm was the latest danger which also ob- 
tained encouragement by writing in a section of the Press. All Local Governments 
unanimously favourod all tho previsions of the Bill Seldom had tho Government of 
India obtained such unanimity m favour of any measure as on this Bill (Cheers ) 

Btr Phtroze Sethna u as the first Opposition speaker Ho felt Inclined to support 
the Bill m respect of the provisions relating to terrorism, Communism end cotnrau- 
naliem. and was oven. ready to curtail, if not eradicate, the gutter Frees, but as tho 
Bill had come cortifiod to which uo amendment could bo made, he was constrained not 
to support the Bill The Bit! was apparently intended to make plain sailing for the 
Government for all time, for why should the Government make it permanent when it 
was open to ministers of the Federal Government to have snob as Act 19 Why not 
have this Bill for three or five years ? 'Why in perpetuity ? This was its chief defect 
and as the Council by the Governor-Generals certification waa deprived of making 
amendments, he had no option but to oppose It 

F^STOr any reforms weix a boat to be inaugurated, there were repressive laws 
It almost showed that Britishers were tumble to carry on the administration in 
without some repressive legislation or other Sir F Q. Sethna congratulated tho 
Government on deleting the provisions relating to civil disobedience ttseS He hoped 
that this was not done by way of a sod, so that the rest of the Bill might be 
accepted in toto hy tho Legislature. Ho whole-heartedly favoured the provisions 
against terrorism, but while endeavouring to put that down, the Government most 

K3t , S5^r^^ , SS!^ tk,,18 “• ™ 8Ud ““ “ “ tt ™ 

U the communistic activities were dangerous, they meat be suppressed, bat it 
M be sheer folly to attempt to kill tho thought of Communism, were the Covera- 
ll 
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meat tjoLng to ban Prof. LaskL Mr MacMorray and a host of other writers? An anti- 
dote to Communism was a well-considered, practical system of social and economic 
^construction. Comm anal ism could be suppressed, if every officer of the Government 
was strictly enjoyed to maintain most scrupulous impartiality and show no bias against 
any oommonity But no special legislation of this kind was necessary to meet commu- 
nahsu, for the Penal and the Criminal Procedure Codes and local Polioe Act were 
auite sufficient. 

Khan Bahadur Abdul ffafttx referred to the prosecutions by the Punjab Govern- 
ment under the Criminal Law Amendment Act ia connection with the Bhahidganj 
affair which had perplexed Muslims all over the country and Muslim members of the 
legislatures, as to the course of action they Bhould adopt as regards the Bill before 
the House. However, he was not embarrassed of those actions of the Punjab Govern 
ment while passing this BfU, but hoped that the Government should give careful 
consideration to the pros and cons before applying any provision of the measure He 
supported the Bill 

Bai Bahadur if P Mehrotra said that it was an irony of fate that every instal- 
ment of reforms in India was preceded by some notorious repressive legislation and 
perhaps history was repeating itself at the present tune also Speaking on the merits 
of the Bill, Rm Bahadur Mehrotra opined that Communism and terrorism were due to 
economic causes and any amount of Press laws would not stamp out the evil The 
best method was to develop industries and Sad oat avenues of employment for the 
youths of the country If that was done the movement would die a natural death 
Referring to commmnalism, he asked whether the most superior appointments at 
present monopolised by non -Indians were not part of Government's policy of sectarian- 
ism. By suppressing the Press communahsm could not be stamped out lie divined 
that the motive of the Bill was that the? wanted to ostabhsh the rule of order rather 
than law The speaker quoted opinions expressed in the old Imperial Council by Mr 
Gokhale and Sir M Dadabhov mow President) m support of his arguments 
The President pointed out that those wore said 25 years ago 
Rai Bahadur Mehrotra You were perhaps of the same ago then as ourselves 

MttcMl, Leader of the House, asked whether the speaker was in order to 
quote the views expressed years ago by one who now occupied the iliair 

The /Vesutonf It is not proper etiquette The lion ble member would be showing 
good taste by not referring to eu^h views 

Continuing, Ra Bahadur Mehrotra quoted the view* of Sir Charles Metcalfe and 
Mr Gladstone and contended that the proiwsed Press Law would act as a deterrent on 
the diffusion of knowledge and the Bilf taken a e a whole was meant to be luxury to 
safeguard the interests of Government officers 

Mr J C Banerjee described the Bill as the qmrk remedy of a quack doctor In 
order to cure local disease in the Punjab and Bengal, the Government had brought 
forward a Bill for the whole of India. The Government had no right to thrust an 
unwanted piece of legislation on the whole of India for the sato of dealing with a 
local disease, 

Mr P N Sapru opposed the Bill as being inconsistent with the basic principles 
of liberal democracy It would mean the funeral of democracy while India was tttiU 
in infancy, for it gave powers for the future Government of vested interests to trash 
the opposition political parties by declaring them unlawful and forfeiting their funds 
He would rather truat the British executive than the Government of vested interests 
The verdict of the Assembly in rejecting the Bill at consideration atag<_ was perfectly 
legitimate. Why did not tho Government accent at least the suggestions of the Gov- 
ernments own fneodfl before certifying the Bill ? 

Dealing with the provisions of the Bill, bo criticised them as being opposed to the 
principles of British jurisprudence It was true that civil disobedience had not been 
completely abandoned, bet the Government, by this Bill, only helped civil resistors, 
who elevated suffering to the levels of religion. If the Government followed a wise 
and generous policy, there would be no omi disobedience Ho suspected that the BUI 
was really in the nature of a further safeguard 

Mr Sapru exhaustively cntioisod the provisions relating to the Press and, a fter 
paying a tribute to the work of eminent Endian journalists In tho progress of India, 
condemned the provisions as intended to muzzle the Press Mr Sapru was prepared 
for no compromise over the Press provisions and ,«ud that the Government's booklet 
contained writings of a section of the Press only 1m the Punjab and Bengal Why 
then should the united Provinces Press or Pi^as (of other provinces be penalised r 
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For tbo growth of responsible government, there should be a vigorous and healthy 

E ras, which would be difficult to grow under this Bill He condemned terrorism as 
eing against the gonitis of Indian religion, and regarding communal ism, he said that 
for part of it, the rosponsibilitv rested on tho British Government in India by making 
communal ism a criterion for appointments 

Hie Maharaja of Darbhanga supported the measure as it was essential for the 
tranquillity of India. State holders who looked to the Government for protection of 
their rights and interests considered it their paramount dntj to strengthen the Gov- 
ernment s hands to keop a check on those factors, which had disruptive or coercive 
tendencies. The Act which it uas intended to continue had effectively dealt with 
civil disobedience If terrorist activities, Communistic menace and commnna’ unrest 
did not assume uglier shape, it was because the executive were fully arm ad to deal 
with them. The Maharaja asked ^Should wo wait till cml disobedience re- appears, 
till there aie more murders and dacoitiea committed by terrorists, till the Communist 
party got more recruits, till communal unrest devolopod into civil war and then re- 
arm tho executive with the neeessaiy j lowers to meet the situation or should we 
give tho power here and non to maintain peaceful atmosphere ? The Bill, if placed 
on the statute book, would enable the situation to improve still further There is no 
Machiavellian design in tho praont Government for they are only anxious to hand 
over the reins of office to n sponsible Ministers in the best of conditions. So long as 
we hold tho present oxtx nine responsible for tho maintenance of law and order, 
wt must arm it with power to discharge its duties' 

Mi M BuhmuHXTdy coming from Midoapore said that the Government were lush 
fipd to bring forwaid the Bill I»ut when it was twice rejected by the popular house 
why should tho Government thrust it down India s throat ? He preferred the Govern- 
ment waiting till December and if after then, the situation was to become bad, then 
thev could brine forward the Dill 

m K N N Sinha of Nashiparc was not prepared to arm the executive with 
such an absolute and autocratic measiut for anv future oonbngenoy However, he 
would have prefer rod extending fur a few years tho life of the existing Aot As it 
Wds not possible to suggest arm ndmonts he would remain neutral 

Mr Campbell of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce had no doubt that the Gov- 
ernor-General, uiule certifying thL Bill had given the most careful and mature con- 
sideration that it was nocof-sai v for the Welfare of the people of Indio. He behoved 
that there would arise few occasions for action under this Bill and if the people 
observed the law, tho Dill would for all practical purpose remain a dead letter 

Raja Charanfit Singh and Raja Raghvnandan Prasad Singh strongly supported 
the Bill as necessary for su j>r easing subversive movements 

f»ir S Choksy txppressed the opinion that thoso who opposed the measure had 
not discussed it on its merit and hod side tracked the arguments in their refusal 
to face facts. He behoved that prevention was better than enre and the policy of the 
Congress u Inch brought desolation and misery to tho mosses was still fresh in me- 
moiy He was of opinion that picketing oould never be peaceful He whole-heartedly 
supported the Bill 

Rat Bahadur Lola Ram tar an Das, Leader of the Opposition said that they were 
left in the unfair position of either accepting or rejecting the Bill Henoe there was 
no altoruativo left to thorn, but to oppose it in toto He appeal od to the Government 
to reconsider the mattei and in tbo tight of the conclusive verdict of the Assembly 
Drop the Bill and leave the local Councils to toko local measures to deal with danger 
agarnst which the Government wished to arm themselves If neoeasitv to deal with 
cml disobedience arose, it was open to tho Government to enact ordinance in the 
light of past experience, but would bo unwise to arm the Government with permanent 
legislation as tliat would retard the healthy growth of democratic administration and 
outlook. 

Sir Mohammed Royal Khan Mom*, With his knowledge as Commissioner in the 
Punjab, testified to tho fact that the ordinary law failed and it was only by emergency 
powers given in 1930 that the Government could deal with the various menaces 
The Council then adjourned 

25th SEPTEMBER — During the debate to-day Mr V K Molskir was the 
first speaker on the Bill He accused the Government of breaking the pledge 
solemnly given by Sir Harnr Haig, former Home Member to the popular House, that 
the Act was Intended to quell civil disobedience alone and its continuance or other- 
wise would He m others’ hands than the Government’s, Hie British Government 
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still pinned their faith to democracy and Parliamentary institutions and they were 
entireW mistaken to quote dictatorial examples of Germany, Russia, or Italy If 
they wanted such enactments it was bettor they throw away the mask and that 
sham of democracy and all paraphernalia.. The speaker churned that picketing w» 
recognised wren under the Gandhi Irwin Fact and the existence of the so-called 
gutter Press was not peculiar to India. Even In England, fiiere existed papers like 
"Buglar Ernes,' also the worst specimens of which he would make a present to the 
Home Member (Laughter' . , .. 

Sir Henry Craik said that the Bill came m a certified form because a majority 
of riie Assembly contemptuously rejected the measure twice The fault did not ltd 
at the doors of the Government.* The only change in the circumstances In India 
giooe 1932 was the suspension of civil disobedience Hence, the Government deleted 
from the present Act the provisions intended to cheok tho ordinary manifestation of 
that movement But according to public statements of the Congress leaders and 
even speeches In the Assembly, tbe Civil Disobedience mentality could not dio Id 
fact, the Congress Party opposed the measure because they did not want that tho 
Government should have powors to kill civil disobedience again when it was revived 
according to their own convenience. The picketing mentalitv was against the basic 
ideas of democracv 

The main jostilSeatfon for the Government making the Bill permanent was that 
they did not foresee within the measure of time when the triple menace of 
terror jd. Communism and communal unrest would be Jess serious than at present. 
The terrorist situation m Bengal, no doubt improved under the drastic measures 
taken by the Bengal Government and it was partly because of revulsion of feeling 
reamst the terrorist methods But since the last Delhi session of the Legislature, 
there had been 27 instances of terrorist outrages including threo murders, a few 
daooihes and certain armed robberv in a Inch bombs and other weapons wore 
used. Last night the Government received a report of the murder of a Police 
constaW© by a suspect, when arrested 

The danger of Communism was steadily growing and though Sir Jlenry Cnuk 
admitted that Indian culture and tradition were against such doctrines still It 
remained a danger because dangerous doctrines through Indian profuqjmdists trained 
in ( omniums t& school abroad and with communist funds wen steadily being spread 
in India. 

Regarding communal) sm, Sir Henrv Craik recalled the Karachi Lahore, Firozabad, 
Agra, Hyderabad (Deccan) Champanm and Is oak ha) i riots and said that tho ‘Govern- 
ment would be failing in their dntv, if tbev allowed the poison of communal hatred 
to sproad in India ' For one unmet the Government officers had prevented at least 
twenty (Cheers) Most of the district officers were Indians and their main pre- 
occupation was to allay and assuage communal differences. 

The Home Member emphatically denied the statement (hitherto completely unsubs 
tanfeated) that the Government were responsible for communal hatred IV bonover 
any communal disturbances oocurred, both parties cried ‘Send us British officers, 
British Magistrates and British Judges” There is no use in blaming tho Government. 
Never in mv experience of % years have 1 known communal unrest so great a 
menace to peace as in India. 

8ir Henry Craik then exhaustively dealt with tho provisions relating to the Frees 
and invited any member of tho House to come and wade through the 429 printed 
pages containing newspaper cuttings supplied by local Governments with a view to 
satisfy himself ac to the seditious propaganda and incitement to murder Ho added 
that there was a section of the Press, which owed no allegiance to any party on 
principle, but indulged in renting other people 

A Member Why did tbe Government penalise 15 newspapers over Quetta ? 

Sir Henry Craik Because they gave publicity to vile and unfounded lies. Are w* 
to keep quiet t 

Bai Bahadur M P JUehrotra They should be merely contradicted. 

Concluding Sir Henry Craik said that the terrorist, the Communist, the eodihon 
monger and the civil disoDodionce-man all interfered with tho liberty of the people 
of their victims. The Government were bound to protect the ordinary poaeofm and 
law-abiding citweua, from the interference of the revolutionary, the terrorist and the 
oml disobedience- man 

, Mr Hoteatn Imam vigorously opposing the measure, said that it was worse than 
the ordinance itself. The Governor-General could have dropped the measure, after it 
waa tw»e rejected by the assembly Could aot the Governor -General have modified 
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the measure to make it less unacceptable ? By the present Bill, the provisions restrict- 
ing the liberty of tho Press to criticise Indian States’ Rulers, which would expire 
soon, had bean givien permanent lease of life 

Hr Rengamatdbdu Naidu said that the Bill would create a large number of 
UussoluLia, who would make mincemeat of every progessive movement. 

Detean Bahadur G Narayanatummt Chettm supported the Bill as a well-wisher 
of peace, order and happiness m India. 

Ra\ Bahadur Lata Jagdxth Prasad and Mr V C VMtngm Ooundrr opined 
that the cure for discontent was a rapid development of the natural resources of the 
country, but not enactment of s stringent measure. 

Raja GhaManfer Ah Khan, whole-heartedly supporting tho measure, hoped that 
few occasions would arise for the application of the provisions and that the Govern- 
ment would instruct officials to use proper disoreahon. 

Ur Mahomed Padaha said that in view of the happenings m the Punjab, he felt 
inclined to oppose tho measure, but he did not wish to vote against the Government, 
because he felt there was need for oontmaance of the law for some time longer 

Ur T Sloan, winding up the debate, recalled that the present Act, 
which was proposed to be given a permanent lease of life was passed by 
largo majorities in both the Houses of the Central Legislatures. It was 
open to any provincial Government, if it could do without the proposed Act to have 
it repealed at any time. The Government of India would reiterate that the orders 
under the Act would be applied with restraint and discrimination. The Government 
of India whose policy had been to ultimately establish the greatest Federation which 
the world had ever seen and which will unite the whole of India under a single 
Government, felt convinced that the Bill was essential for the peace and good govern- 
ment of the country 

The House divided and the motion for consideration was passed by 35 votes 
against 10 votes 

The debate on Clause two was then taken np It was not concluded, when tho 
House rose for the day 

Xhpeovemekx or Jut, LmuuaKa 

26tfa SEPTEMBER —In the Council of State to-day, moving a resolution urging 
the improvement of Jail LibranoB in India, Bataan Bahadur G Naravanastcatm 
Ckeitt complained that oven religious books like the Rama y an and the Hahabaratha 
wire not available to prisoners and if any was found, it was mostly tom and several 
pages were missing Though the matter concerned the p«r> mces, the Government 
of India should take tho initiative in the matter and dole o-t funds to the various 
jails 

Mr T Solan sympathised with the resolution and refer rod to the Government s 
order issued in 1930 which was reiterated in last May He assured the House that 
they would do what they oould to see that jail authorities did not neglect their 
responsibility 

Dmcan Bahadur tfarayananoanu Chetit wanted to withdraw his resolution but 
leave was not granted and tho resolution was earnod 

Expow or Goto 

Mr Bottom Imam moved the next resolution urging the Government to purchase 
gold at the current market rate and impose a small export duty on gold While ad- 
mitting that India s holdings in sterling had increased in reoent years, it was not 
so great as to allow India to do away with her gold requirements He pointed out that 
India and England left the Gold Standard on the same data, t e, September 21, 1931 
While England was prudent enough during the period to augment her gold reserves 
with the Bank of England worth over eighty croree of rupees, India had done noth ng 
to replenish her reserves but on the other hand the country became poor through 
unchecked gold export. The polioy of iaissez fairs had proved ruinous, India's 
sterling debt bad not boon reduced a bit 

Aw Bahadur Ramoarandat stressed how the Government’s exchange policy ad- 
versely hit agriculturists. He maintained that unchecked export of gold was not in 
the interest of India and it was high time that the Government imposed limitation 
thereon 

Mr P C Tallmta. Finance Secretary, was imperfectly heard hi the gallery 
Be opposed the resotutun. He pointed out that ainoe Bn tain went off the Gold 
Standard m September 1981, to the and of July hut, India exported 294 lakhs of 
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ounces of gold. During theprevioas seven years from 3924-25 to 1030-31, Jo im- 
ported on Balance about 333 lakhs of oonoes of gold. She had not yet, therefore, 
Sported as much as she had imported dunng thoee seven toots but still had a mar- 
trutof thirty-eight lakhs of ounces of gold For the gold India imported during the 
seven specified years she had paid 191 and a half ororos of rupees For the smaller 
quantity she exported since England treat off the Gold Standard, she reoeived 333 
mores of rupees. India would thus make a profit over her gold transactions of over 
Ks. 38 crores, and still had 38 lakhs of ounces m hand , 

Referring to the resolution Mr Tallents asked what to do with gold If purchased 
b) the Government Would Mr Hosam Imam agree to its being exported to settle 
the balance of trade ? Gold was unproductive possession If alt gold exported Suite 
1931 had been diverted to the Issue Department of tho Bank, their notes circulation 
would have more than doubled and commerce would have been none the better for 
it and results would have been disastrous, for India s credit might have been affected. 

Referring to the suggestion of export duty, Mr Tallents asked, it it was distress 
gold as believed by some, why not allow the distressed owner to make and reap the 
benefits of his past thrift? If export of gold was prohibited, distressed cultivators 
would still part with their accumulations to the debtor and as a dealer could not 
evjwt, the price of gold would fall and the distressed cultivator would tmd hut 
reserves bringing him lees It was m tho interest of the ultimate seller and also to 
maintain unimpeded flow of trade that the Government of India had hitherto refrained 
from imposing a duty on export. 

Mr jfouam Imam reminded the Government how, when the silver import duty 
was increased, there was reduction in world price and suggested similarly that the 
world price of gold would be affected. 

The resolution uas rejected without division. 

Ckiulvjx Law Bill ( covto ) 

Consequently os previously agreed on the statement of Ur MiUshell leader of the 
House, the House took up for detailed discussion the Criminal Law Bill At that time 
Lola Itamearandas, Air r N Sapru and a few other members of tho l regressive 
Parly were not present in the Chamber Tho President put clause by clause No 
member stood up to speak. All clauses were thus put without discussion and earned 
It was only when the Bill as recommended by the Governor General was boing 

j >ut for the last tune that Laia Uamsarandas, Mr Bapru and two others entered and 
ound that it was too late to speak 
The lhil was passed amidst laughter and cheers 

The Entlotmext or Women 

The House agreed to Mr Mitchell s motion to ratify the draft convention oon 
oerrung employment of women during night and also passed the Bill amending the 
Factories Act The House passed tho Bill amending certain enactments and repealing 
certain other enactments and adjourned till the 28to 

28th SEPTEMBER —The Council of State held its last sitting for the session 
to-day 

Com Cess Bill 

The Coffee Cess Bill was introduced by Mr T A Stewart, who described it as 
the 1935 model of the older Cess Acts, about tea, cotton and lac All administrations 
in booth India had pressed lor it and so had a big majority of eoffee-grow ers The 
cess would be small, barely one per cent ad valorem to start with and the composi- 
tion of the Committee weald give a majority to Indians 

Mr Bottom Imam admired all ceet.es but had doubt* about this. Hbw would It 
affect the preference granted to Indian coffoe under the Ottawa 1’aot / The oompo- 
bthon of the Committee might, he thought, be unproved by giving representation to 
labour and Mr Bapru, the consistent supporter of the workers interest* that he is, 
reinforced the plea. 

Sir David Devadoss, Mr G Narayanaswami Chetti and Mr V C Vellingin 
Go under, all spoke supporting the BUI and Mr Steward replied to Mr Hoasain Imam s 
pmate. He lurid up Kenya <s (^sample as worthy of being followed and hoped that later 
Ctoe for for increased preference The Bill was passed. 

-*£? ^. abb £|l» r «*ChattMgarh divisions Divorce Proceedings Validation kkUwaa also 
patted. Ur Mehrotrs, who wanted to refer to certain recent judgments of Hie Allahabad 
High Court, was pulled up by the Pwmdent. The Qousail then adjourned «6 m disk 
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THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 

Autumn Setaion— Simla— 2nd to 26th September 1935 

The autumn session of the Legislative Assembly opened at Simla on the 2nd Sep- 
tember 1935 Sir Abdur Rahim, President, took the Lhair There was good attendance 
in the House and public galleries The proceedings began in a spirit of goof* cheer 
when a number of now members, including Government front benchers, were applauded 
while taking the oath 

Condolence references were made to the late Hr Faqtr Ch and, sitting member of 
the Assembly, who died recently and to Sir Baal Blackett and Hr Ayyangar, who 
died since the last session. 

Anour'Mevt Sloviosa Disallowed 

The President mentioned a number of adjournment motions Those relating to 
Qnetta were not moved The President announced the disallowance by the Governor 
(reneral of the adjournment motion relating to Hr Aloha ntal Saxena a visit to 
Bengal on the ground that the matter did not concern the Governor General in Council 
(Congress benches ‘shame shame) The Prow lent next took up e> eth Ooemd Oat 
motion relating to the conduct of the soldiers of the Kings Regiment, Jubbulnore Mr 
N N Strcar objected stating that the matter was subjndi o The President ruled 
the motion out of order 

White tho previous adjournment motun of Mr Akhil Butt was disallowed on 
technical ground, Mr Satyamurttu a motion raising the same question in general terms 
was allowed bv the President and the d* bate was lived at 4 m the afternoon but 
it was subsequently disallowed by order of the Goveruor-f eneral 

Criwxal Liw Amendmekt Bin 1935* 

5tr Henry Craik then asked for leave to introduce the Bill amending Criminal Law and 
said that the Bill waa hkete to piove contentious but he impressed The hof e that thev 
would be able to do do it without bitterness On his. side Ik assured he would keep 
any bitter feeling out of the discussion 

*T«xt of tb« Bill The following is tho text of tlie Bill — “Whereas it is cvpedient 
to amend the criminal law in th manner herein after appearing it is hercbv enacted 
as follows — 

1 (1) This Act mav bo called the Criminal Law Amendment Act of 193d 

(2) It extends the whole of Butish India including British Belm.hn.tan and Sontbal 
Parganas 

2 (li Sub section »3) of section 1 and sections 2, 3, 4 G, 8, 15, 17 and the amend- 
ments to the Act of 19 12 are horebv repjaM 

(2) Sub-section (d) of sects.ou 1 of the Indian Pre^s (Emergency Powers) Ac t 1931 
is hereby repealed 

3 In the preamble to the Criminal I .aw Amendment Act, 1932 the word ‘tempora- 
rily shall be omitted 

4. In sub section (4) of section 1 of the Criminal Law Amendment let 1932, 
words and figures ‘section four and n orda tod figures •station four or shall be 
omitted 

6 In section 9 of the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 3932 (a) in clause (11) the 
figures ‘two’, ‘three’ and ‘six’ shall be omitted ani (b) clause (111 } shall he omitted 

6 In sections 11, 12 and 13 of the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 193?, the words 
‘so long as this Act remains in force’ and words ‘deemed to be shall, wherever they 
occur, be omitted. 

7 In section 32 of the Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act, 1902 the words *80 
long as this Aot remama m force shall be omitted 

Statement of Object* and Re* eon* —The following is the statement of objects and 
reasons attaohed to the Bill — 

“The Criminal law Amendment Act 1932, will expire on December 18 The Oo- 
Termnent of India propose by this Bill to continue certain of the provisions in that 
Aot in a permanent form. 

12 
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The President held that ao breach of privilege was committed The House granted 
leave to introduce the Bill 

Pnov Ixsotvsvcv Act Aussv But 

After the Criminal Law Bill lire other Government measures were lohrodaood. &r 
If tf Sircar s Bill amending the Provincial Insolvency Act was designed to assimi- 
late the terms of Sa, 39 to those o! See 30 of the Presidency Towns Insolvency Act 

In the statement of objects and reasons upended to the Bill Sir I* N Sircar says 
“There is judicial authontv for the proposition that a composition under «wtion 
39 Provincial InsoUen-v Act, 1920 <Y of 1930) releases an insolvent only from debts 
entered m the schedule hut not from a debt in respect of which a creditor IW not 
taken part in one insolvent proceedings whereas section 30 of tho Presidencv lowns 
Insolvency Act, 1909 (III of 1909) releases an insolvent from all debts provable m 
insolvency A comparison of section 44 of the former Act imd sec^on 45 of we 
latter Act indicates that the effw t of the order of discharge » sulwtantially the same 
under both the Aew and there is no good roasoa why the effect of a compromise 
should not sumlarlv be the sami Tins Bill is designed to assimilate the terms of 
section 69 of the Provincial Insolvency Act, 1920, to those of section 30 of the 1 resi- 
dency Town Insolvency Act, 1909 

Sir JV A Sircars another Bill amending the Provincial Insolvency Act 
relates to sec 17 and is intended to mak* it clear that & preliminary appli- 
cation to ascertain what security will satisfy the court must tie made and decided lie 
fore a substantive application foi order to net aside a decree and that it is always 
open to an applicant to adopt the alternative co tree of depositing the total decretal 
amount 

Sir N \ Sircar * next Bill makes small change 1 * in the In< ometax A*d, the Mer- 
chant Shipping Act whi'e it repeat* the »tx Kanpur regulations in consequence of the 
cession to the Alaharaja of Inaore o c Kanpur 


Til. present Act includes, til provisions against certain ferns of intimidation (se< 
bout, A to 4 and 6 to 8t \2) provisions against as-jw utions dangerous to public peace 
t section 13) and provisions to secure greater control over the pre-Ss Section 5 and 
sections 14-16) 

The civil disobedience movement is at present in abeyance The Government have 
therefore decided nit to continue th, provisions against those forms of intimidation 
which were the special feature of that movement, n&raelv section# 2 3 4 6 and 8 
of the Act 

Section 7 hvands on a different footing. Pt Uttm„ has not ceased with the civil 
disobedience nnvemen I is now reorganised not only as a means of opjiositton to 
am firm rf constituted authontv but aL,o of causm, auuova ice to private persons 
who differ from politna) economic or religion* view-, of pii.li tiers It h Jflceh to 
be the man feature of wiv fiuUersiive riuv'-rn.. it an! it cannot be dealt with effec- 
tively under the ordinarv law The Government, therefore projwse to give permanent 
effect to s«x bon 7 which will as at present, nit comj into foue imlesa extended to a 
particular area bv the local Tovcrnment 

Section 3 1 ^infers on th<* Government powers to take certain action in concoction 
with places ns^ for the purposes of an unlawful association It was enacted to 
strengthen the Criminal Law Am nlmect Act, JJ*# vin h t» a permanent Act It u, 
therefore i jgital to give permanent effo t to the provision* of section 13 Unlawful 
associations are formed for the furtherance of eubver«ive movement and it a essential 
the Government should retain povi its to etublo them to deal effectively with such 
associations when they are of dangerous ihara* ter 

Section 5 of tho Act, J932 makes it an offence to disseminate tho contents of pros- 
II “ * supplement to the Indian Press Emergency POwen 
Avt (1&S1) ao<l section 99- A, Cods of i rinuual Prooedma- 1899 and should lnya ib6 
same p^rto<J of validity as those Acta Sections 14 to 16 continue and extend the 
soope of the Indian Pr*«is Emergency Powers Act, 1931 Having rtward to the conti- 
nuance of the terrorist movement and to tiie existence of the movement which has 
for its object to overthrow the present social and economic system by violent means 
and oonstantiy nrurnug outburst* of communal feeling the ffovernment cannot safely 

sfc r^aS flcffc P ^cn Wer9 *° f ** °° ntro1 ° f **** ud of news 
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OmCUI BELLS M 

Akmt Act Amkidjoeit Bill 
Mr Ibttemham's Bilf amending the Army Act 1911, provides two new gab-sections w 
sec 103- A enabling the Goiemor-General-ia CoanuJ to reio&se such persons, who, 
when brought to trial before a court martial, are found to be of onsoand mind and 
therefore incapable of mating a defence or found entity but insane at the time of 
commit! mg the alleged offence The opportunity is also taken to rectify two omissions 
m the Act, one being to empower the district court martial to award to a warrant 
officer sentence of forfeiture of seniority rank, reprimand and severe reprimand on 
the analogy of sec 182 of the Army Act 

Motor Vwno.*8 Act Amkvd Bill 

Sir Henry Craik a Rill tc amend the Motor Vehicles Act gives effect to the sogges 
tion that purely technical offeiiLes under the Act and rules made thereunder will be 
compoundable at the option of the alleged offender 

In the statement of objects and reasons of the Bill Sir Henry Craik says ‘In 1932 
the Government of the United Biovincos appointed a committee to comudci the taxa- 
tion of road tiiffic Tint committee recommended inter alta that parely technical offen 
ces under the Motor Vehicles Act or rules made thereunder should be compoundable at 
the option of the alleged offender The Bill seeks to give effect to this recommendation 
It is thought that tho offences under sections 3, 5 6 and 7 of the Act Bhould not be 
made componndahle and as regards the offences against the rules made bj the local 
Governments under so non 11 of the An it is proposed to leave it to them to notify 
what such offences are to l>e mad* non coraponndalle Other offences should he made 
compoundable with tho permission of a oim either before or after the appearance of 
the accused in the court for a sum not exceeding the maximum amount of fins for 
the offences com orbed Such composition should count a» conviction and the driver s 
licence will he liable to be endorsed under sub section f2> of section IS The machinery 
for the comp witton of offences is left to be governod bv the rules ro be made under 
the Act Some difficulty has boon experienced as to the periods wherefor endorse 
ments on the dmer s been es sdiou! 1 subsist It is proposed to leave the matter to 
be regulated by the rules made bv the local Got eramente under section II of the Act 

EsPLOYKIWT OF V 0!1E\ n JilGHT 

Mr AhtcMl moved the ratification of the draft convention concerning the 
employment nf women during the night (revised 1934) adopted at the ISth session of 
the International Labour Conference Mi Mitchell said that tte resolution wa*. neces- 
sitated by the ruling of the International Court of Justice tlutt the convention passed 
in 1916 aid apply to even women m positions of supervision and management The 
Government of India now adhered to the original convention and ratified the new one, 
thus going in tho desired direction The resolution rati E\ mg the convention was adipted 
Consequently Mr MttrMl introduced a Bill amending the Factories Act removing 
the power to exempt women managers or supervisors from prohibition of employment 
during night horns! thereby bringing the law ta line with the International Labour 
Convention The House at this stage adjourned 


3rd SEPTEMBER —The \esemlly met to dav to discuss official legislative 
measures brought over from the last session and also to consider the Tariff Board 
proposal to reduce to 25 per cent duty on carbon blocks 

pie motions for adjournments were then taken up Mi- Qauha did not move bis 
first motion relating' to the Sh&fcjdg&nj mosque 

Mr Satyamurtht wished to move his proposition alleging fact of discipline among 
troops as evidenced by the conduct of certain soldiers m Benda village near Jubbul- 
pore. He promised not to refer to thB matters pending before the court but felt a 
debate was necessary as evidence of lack of discipline elsewhere too was growing 


*u» fresHimi aeiu me motion oouia not be discussed m 
conduct of soldiers on trial and therefore ruled it out of order 


erring to the 


DnzxAroojaFH Bax 


Sir Henry Craik moved for the consideration of the Cinematograph Bill as passed 
by the Conned of State. Sir Henry said that the measure hadbeen vary carefully 
BWdared but if the House so wished he would not object to its reference to a select 
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Axjoabh Mislik Uxivsjtsm Act AiavDSUNT Bill 

Sir O 8 Bajpai then mo red the consideration of the Bill to amend the Aligarh 
Muslim Lmversitj Act already passed by the Council of btate. making the appointment of 
pro vice chancellor purely discretionary according to the view of the court of the 
university instead of obligatory as now 

Mr 'aAaukat Ah proposed an amendment to abolish the ^ post of pro-vice- 
chancellor Sir Mohammad Yakub objected as due notice of the amendment was not 
given Hie President upheld the objection 

Mr Q s Bajpat tthon moied the adoption of clause 2 of the Bill 

Mr bKaukat Ah opposing recalled the original verdict of the court in favour of 
the a bull lion of the post and alleged that there was corruption and jobbery which 
would {.ontinue if the two posts were kept 'Let Dr Ziauddin live in a singular glory 
He remindod the House that the Rabimtoola report which made Dr Ziauddm retire 
seven years ago was thrown to tho winds 

bir G S itajpa i replied that the original motion for tho abolition of the post was 
based on the plea of retrenchment and said the approval of tho Government was 
unnecessary to the appointment of the pro- vice-chancellor Therefore the allegation 
of Mr bhaukat All that the Government desired to interfere was based on the plea of 
retrenchment and said the approval of the Government was unnecessary to the 
appointment of the pro-yu_e chancellor Therefore the allegation of Mr bhaukat All 
that the Government desired to mterfcie was baseless The clause was adopted 
without a division 

Sir G 8 Bajpai moved that the Bill be passed At this stage the clock struck 4 
and the House proceeded to discuss Mr halianta Das adjournment motion 

Ltdian Tboops fob Abyssini > 

Mr thlkanta Bat moved a censme motion protesting against the Government 
sending troops to Abvssinia without consulting the House or without consulting the 

E ublic opinion He also wanted to make it clear that Indian troops should not 
e used for war India sympathised with Abvasima. He hod no objection in sending 
troops oniv ftr the protection of Indian nvticnals in Aliwsima 

Referents of Mr A hikanta Das to Italy s attitude and signor Mussolims doacrip 
tion of c* cured races were objen tod to by Sir n Foreign Secretary and Isr 

H A Sircar Leader of the Hou&e The latter quoted from Presuli nt Patel's rulmg 
in th* course o' a similar adjo irnment motion m respect of houdinf, troops to China 
wheren it was Ia.d down that no references would be made affecting foreign relations 
fhr N N sircar held that Mr Nilkanta Das was dangerously on the hue and had not 
just overstepped it 

Mr Tottenham Army Secretary admitted that the Government were under the 
obligation to consult the legislature whenever it was possible if any question arose 
about sending troops from India tor the purpose othnr than tho defen -c of India. On 
tbiB occasion the Government did not deviate from that undertaking Of the 1,900 
British subjects there were 1,000 Indians Thera was a small legation guard of Indian 
soldiers The press in India bad been suggesting and members of the House through 
questions also suggested the protection of interest of Indians in Abj&sima and that 
immediate action was necessary This was in August when the House was not to 
session Hence it was not possible to consult tho House After all onlj 100 men 
were sent to reinforce the legation guard and that would not main any difference even 
if there wns war For sending onlv LOO men to reinforce the legation guard the coat 
of which would be borne by the British Goyernraent the Government did not deserve 
censure If it was censured the House would be calling ridicule on ib> own heads 
A fau tana Bhaukat Ah said that lit) personally approved of the Government action 
and would offer himself as a soldier in defence of the weak 

Sardur Manual Singh joined the issue with Montana Shaukat Ah and while 
wishing that the British Government would bear balf the coat of British troops from 
India, ho supported the action taken and hoped the motion would be withdrawn 

Mr Kant Malaoipa mud that if ever the Government acted rightly 

danog the last 10 vears this was the occasion {Hear, Hear) He, in fact, wanted 
the Government of India to tell his Majesty s Government to enter into war against 
Italy in defence of Abvsuma and not merely take interest in the question of some 
lake or road 

Mr Aeheson objected to tho reference of the foreign policy 
The President reminded Mr Mnlaviya that the rules of Hie standing orders were 
▼erv wide and prohibited discussion on any aspect of the foreign polmy Mr Mala- 
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vtya a on tended that the House had a right on behalf of India which was an original 
member of the league of Nations to say that the\ wished to go into war with Italy 
to prevent aggression against Abyssinia. He submitted to the ruling of the chair 
Mr Nilkanta Das withdrew the motion. The House then resumed the consideration 
of normal business The Aligarh University Bill was patted 

Civil Prockduoe Code Amemd Bill 

Btr Henry Craik moved for the reference of the select committee, the Bill 
amending section 51 of the Civil Procedure Code The object of Sir Henry Crcuk b 
hilt is to protect the honest debtors of all classes (not industrial workers only) from 
their detention in the civil prison and confine such detention to the debtors proved to 
be m alntrant or fraudulent Sir Benry ( raik held that the circulation of the bill 
ol lotted opinions vorj considerable of which favoured the principle of the measure 
He moved for a select committee of the bill Mr Sri Prakata and Mr Jvwatka 
hnpam Chetty gave a few suggestions for the committee and the debate then con- 
cluded and the House adjourned 

MivcFAcmu: op Locomotive*; in Ry 'Wobxshow 

4th SEPTEMBER —The Assembly Opposition non the fir«-t division of the session to- 
day by passing Mr Chctty * resolution on locomotives b\ 65 votes to 4o Mr Venkal 
achalam ( hettf moved the following resolution ‘'That immediate steps be taken to 
equip the State Rail wav workshops with the necessan additional plant and machinery 
in order to ensure manufacture of all lo omotive requirements within railway work- 
shops Mr Cliettj trai ed the history of this demand smoc 3921 and pointed out that 
everv time the Oournment of India promised to take action in the desired direction, 
but it was an unbroken rotord of broken pledges 

Sir A H Ohuznavt considered the resolution inopportune as the railways were 
already losin„ revenue and the need was not for adding expenditure to the huge 
expenditure miming into croies hv had not tho Tata& started manufacturing 
locomotives ? Fur th^v knew that the\ ronlJ not complete m the world market 
Mr Axharah and Mr (?m supported the resolution pointing out that it was high 
time that Government gave effect to the plelges as Jadia was readv to meet whatever 
expenditure would bo ne< ossarv therefor Then there rould be no more monkeying 
with this question Mr Gin urged long vision on tho part o* the present GoNcrnmenf 
Sardar Sant Singh and PamlU K K Malaiiya wondered how long India had to 
dejiend for locomotive,', on foreign connin' 1 1 > 

Sir James Or tag intervene aid enun lated the general principle cone ming limits 
within which the Government wiuld be jut-tified in promoting a new lrdustrv The 
(joaornraent could take active steps to establish an industry if its existence wa& ab- 
solutely osseutial for the verv existence of the enuntrv and secondly, when it could 
be seen from the start that the industry would before long become sc'f supporting 
AVbenovu as-se-tanee was. given b\ wav of subside or protection it wis immaterial, 
the only difference being that m the case of protection the cost was much higher and 
fell on wrong shoulders fc>ir James Grieg considered Mr Gin s news a 1 ? middle-headed 
because unb*D> the industry conld produce at Lompetitno prices there was no chance 
of exporting from India 

Sir Cfvtudhary Zafntllah Khan welcomed the dehate and tracing the history re- 
called the Taiiff Boards remark that on national ground it was es&tnfial to establish 
tho mdiwtry (Opposition applause) He said that ho joined in the applause but the 
Board had also slated that the condition precedent was the existence of sufficient mar 
ket for locomotives That londition was not to he fulfilled to-dav even in a lesser 
degree The result was that the Peninsular Moris tried to manufacture wagons, but 
e\en this faded for want of steady orders. 

Boubivq iv tbx Fboyhib 

The House commenced the adjournment motion of Ur Khan Sakib against the 
‘bombing of innoount women and children in a trans-Frontier village bv tho R. A F 
Dr Khan Sahib said that the bombing took place on & land near his village. He 
himself saw the R. A l planes going The House would be surprised to learn that 
the first notice of this bombing operation to villagers was the bombing itself and the 
Peshawar Press published a notice only three davs after the bombing incident The 
tnbes-men never disturbed the British area. Then why invade the tnb&l area and 
haraa them i Bus provocation should oease 
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Mr O R F Tottenham, Army Secretary explained the part placed by the mili- 
tary authorities The R i F did not bomb innocent women and children They 
were at present engaged in bombing the area m. which the lashkar of hostile tribes 
men were staving "These tribes belonged to the area between the administrative border 
and the Durand fine, which was the frontier of India and not beyond the frontier 
These tribes had been committing wanton acts of offence and bombing was decided on 
This operation set off the advantage of inaccessibility which the tribesmen always 
enjojed. It also saved time and monev and caused a smaller number of casualties 
both amongst the British troops and amongst the enemy In the present case more 
than the irmal 24 hours notice was given to tribesmen by dropping leaflets, so that 
women and children bad ample time to vacate the Houses The idea was to cause die 
comfort and economic pressure and induce the tribe to surrender without an\ loss of 
life Thus this was a most humane form of warfare 'Hie present operation was in- 
tended to make a blockade area so that it could be hoped that the tribe would pursue 
peaceful pursui $ 

Major Ahmed Navaz said that Dr Khan had not given any figures to bhow how 
many wora<*n ini children vrere kilkvi The speakers persona! information was that 
they were not killed Governm ut always tried to make peace failiQe that they indul- 
ged in the most humane method 

Mr Balobhm Dcsai said that the Assembly was not concerned with a partnular 
expedition but the mam i^siie was that thev were no par tv to sm li barbaric method 
for which th*v tinned to be more civilised than other people who had better Scienti- 
fic and mvham al tnowkdg* (applause} When Indians would he in power they would 
not adopt - i h a method who*** real justilLati n was. in tho upkeep of war to prove 
the need for the present hi,h rate of armv expenditure 

Dr Khan ViJkib replying «atd hat leaflet* thrown from the air giving notice were 
useWs a~ the i* »oj !e w ere il*r erate 

Ih- House d vile* and earned Dr Khans motion bj 67 votes to 44. Tho House 
then adjourned 

Criminal Law AMEVDiwr Bill 

Sib SEPTEMBER —<*'»■ Henry Craik move! to dsv for t oncjderattnn of the 

CVimin Law Amendment Bm and began his ‘•pet^ch bv asking the House lo take 
the B II inn ion 1 i-ration T 1 ere was perfect Mlenne m the House Mr M 

1 Nirein iai i i m aor joint of order which fvl! through Stressing 

thf* n ty of tb-* juspdi Hi 1 ! Hie mover emphasised that it was mainly 

dire tci ac-unst terrernra fommunisra and communal unrest in the country and he 
con* 1 fnreMve no reaionab’e tim when Government could relax their measure 
Realist this ti pie menace ho i was contemplated to put the measure permanently 
on the Siati to bo ik He added b< lies the tripple meua'e mentioned there via, tho 
danger revival rf the civil dis bwJien e movement of which due notice must tie 
takrn f-ir Hcnrv Craik added ‘■it might be argued that Civil Dihohedtence is not now 
inform wfjv then am legislation against that Well the movement has only been 
susj ended „nd nr t topped 

Cumtng to the provjc ons of the present Gill he said the first operative important 
clause was that whirh repeals the sections limiting the duration of the 1912 Act to 
threw vears and instead makes the bill permanont Again it may be questioned wbv 
the mcusiire wa* being made permanent W hen the 19J2 Bill was introduced it was 
design/vl to he permanent But an amendment limiting its life to threw yean, was 
ari'epre-d hv Government It had been found that temporary legislation did not 
induce the promoters of dangerous and sub vet sive movements to ultange their way* 
It gave tht-m em. annulment that they can pursue their activities when favourable 
atmosphere fame due to the relaxation of law 

Bo far the menaa. of terrorism was concerned Sir Henry proceeded, the move- 
ment had now been for about 30 years “I admit that there has been sumo improve- 
ment in Ixnga! now due partly to the sterner measure in force and doe partly to 
the revulsion among the public against it But it is impossible, having regard to the 
dangers of the terrorist movement, to relax the measures During the last few 
mouths there has been some murders Terrorist conspiracies are still m being In 
Aortbera India there has been a disunet revival of the movemeat 

As regai ds communal unrest, I can recall no time when the problem has been 
more acute There has been no time when officiate and public have been more 
apprehensive of its serious effects 

“The danger of the Communist Movement » not perhaps fully appreciated by the 
general public I can assure the House that it fa the movement which fa becoming 
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fly active and there u a serious threat not merely to Govei 
e organisation oi tho Bociety a a at present constituted Let i 


steadily and jncreai 
ment bat to the wi 


to Govern- 

w „ P d Let mo 

emphasise that the Bill as a whole is intended to safeguard against all revolutionary 
subversive movements w general and m particular against three public serious menaces f 

Sir Henry Craik next enumerated the incidents in the Punjab, Bengal and Burma 
when picketing had been resorted to in the case of strikes in schools and colleges 
as also ta Nagpur and Bombay strikes which, he said, had been engineered by the 
Communists He told the tale of a picketing case before a cinema house m Amritsar 
where an unfounded rumour got currency that tho film shown affected the religious 
susceptibilities of tho Mussulmans 

Continuing Sir Henry admitted that the provisions relating to tho Press must be 
of a controversial nature His mam ground for the retention of tho powers of 
control over the Press was insufficiency in tho common lau of the land to deal with 
inflammatory writings He citod Oandhiji to show that prior to 393i writings 
appeared in the Press in support of the terrorists and in praise of terrorism and 
incitements to bitter communal hatred The Homo Member referrred to the Calcutta 
riots of 1928 and the Punjab not in April 1927 Attacks on religions leaders 
were fanned by articles in the Press. Sir Henry Craik said that m March, 
1931 the position deteriorated considerably in Bengal espeuallj after the Chittagong 
armoury raid when poems extolling terrorism and articles giving the history oi 
revolutionaries were published Press condemnation of terrorism was coupled with 
extravagant praise Promulgation of the Press Ordinance slightly improved tho situa- 
tion Sir Henry said whenever the control over the Press was relaxed the position 
deteriorated dangerously Institution of dtunmv editors made action under the 
ordinary law useless Howeier he opined, a responsible press had nothing to fear 

Concluding Sir Henry Crsilt said that their purpose was two fold firstly, to hand 
over the administration of the nan Government a liu h was v ruing shorty m 
existence with powers to combat the subversive movements and, secondly to protect 
the voiceless millions of this country who were uninterested in political agitation and 
who wanted to live and pursue their avocations in peace The object of the legisla- 
tion was not repression of nationalism 

Mr Satyamvrti imtiatmg opposition to Sir Henry Craik s motion said that the 
opjxraition to the Home Member s motion on the part of the tongrcM Party was born of 
an equally serious serux, of responsibility Ho said 'We are convinced that we can 
Govern this country in her best inteiests without this law Quoting Mr Morlei s 
Jettei to Lord Hmto, Mr Satjamurthi maintained that even to day after over a 
generation there waa the same phenomenon of pure bliti- nes» to all signs of the 
times Dealing with bir Henry Craik s remarks about crmnrnnalism, Mr Satya- 
murthi asked if tins Go\ ernmuit had done all thei could to promote communal 
peace lie asked Hate the} not pitted one commumtj against another ■* If tho 
communal situation was worse the responsibility lai at the door of the Gove rnme nt 
more than anybody else 9 (Applause f tom Nationalist benches) Mr Satvamurthi 
twitted the Home Member for his outflowing sympathy for the new Government 
He ttskod If future Governments in tho provinces were to be responsible and 
autonomous and if it meant any little responsibility uby uot allow them to idmnuster 
the provinces on tlsfir own responsibility nfetea I of a gift of tins kind 0 The real 
puruoae was that the} wanted to stifle public opinion m the press and in the 
platform Otherwise there was no otter object of the Bill He asked Apart from 
the local ^Governments, which public body or association or group had asked for 
legislation? Why do you want to enact it in the teeth of ail oppositions ? Quoting 
Sir Abdur Rabun s speech m 1932 Mi Satyamnrti said, “Me oppose the measure 
since we cannot flout public opinion 

In oonsluaion Ur Batyarourthi said “The bill is intended to enthrone autocracy, 
stifle awadesbi and peaceful picketing and prevent associations which Government 
dislikes It follows that the Government does not believe in their own reforms mid 
they do not believe in their own courts of justice If mspite of the warning of 
this house, mspite of the oxpenance of other countries, inspite of the unanimous 
paUio opinion the Government proceeds on with this measure, thev will be driving 
another nail m their coffin The house then adjourned. 


6 th SEPTEMBER —Initiating the debate on the Criminal Law Amendment Bill to -day 
Mr S L Oauba observed The Bill in the form in whioh it has been presented is 
as insult to the intelligence of the House, is an insult to the country (applause). In 
order to justify the neoessity of the present measure Government most make oat * 
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dear and convincing ease for them for this is no emergent legislation bat a perma- 
nent enactment Unless they can render a satisfactory amount of that we are not 
prepared to give tbem any more extension of the same They talk too much of the 
for ran st menace Thev detained a man like Mr Sarat Chandra Bose who was elected 
to this Bouse and prevented him from attending the Assembly on the pies that be 
w&b involved in terrorist activities Bat what evidence what proof of that allegation 
was placed before this House ? Well if that can be possible in case of a man like 
Mr Sarat Bose, it can wall be imagined how an ordinary man is treated bv Govern- 
ment under the special laws ” 

Pandit Krishna Kanta Malaviya characterised the Bill as an outrageously inde- 
fensible measure which ha opposed He swd that truth was on his side , justice was 
on his side Ins was the cause to defend the God given gift of free expression which 
the Bill wanted to stifle Continuing, the Pandit enumerated the woes of the working 
journalists and quoted extensively from the speech of Mr Mrinal Kanti Bose Chairman 
of the Reception Committee All-India Journalists Conference held recently in Calcutta, 
detailing the rigours of the Press Act and especial!) press censorship worked in 
Bengal gave the Jie direct to the statement made in the House that the IndiRn press 
was enjoying considerable freedom Regarding communism he said tbit it did not Ue 
in their mouth to l lame them for this evil after the lustorj of separate electorates 
and the Communal Award 

Dr Deshmukh asserted that the Bill violated even prineipV of law It was a 
misnomer to call it law It violates the elementary principles of jurisprudence in as 
much as it takes a man to be guilty before he is proved so Jt hues awav the right 
of appeal. Referring to communism Dr Deshmulh said he wondered whj people got 
panics) at the mere mention of communism It is nothing but a struggle between 
“haves and have nots* The onlv remedy of thw is to promote indigenous industry 
Here Vi have the commerce members who sav that vital industries cannot bo started 
because it is economic to purchase things from foreign countries Here we have the 
finance members who maintain bn an s » of trade by exjiort of gold If that was in 
England with the export of gold the Finance Member would also be exported 
(laug* ter) Her we have an executive who want pear e and tranquihtv as an end m 
itself ai d a means to an end ^e don t want peace of death wo want repose of life 

Di Deshmnkh had not concluded when the House adjourned till the 9th 


9th SEPTEMBER —When the < onsideration of the Cnmmal Law Amendment 
Bill was resumed to day Dr Deshmukh continuing his spew h denied that the Press waa 
responsible for encouraging eommunahsm considered the buroi ean community as the 
worst offender in this, respect and referred w the preponderating representation tucordod 
to Europeans m legislatures and service!, He said that Bombav saw riots in 1928 and 1912 
Bnt in 1928 when there was no Press Act the not mas much less severe and entailed 
lesser Id* and property and business He characterised the measure as double faced 
in that while allowing to protect the people against communali'.m and terrorism, it 
really wanted to muzzle the Press— the Press which was, a great means for wlmatmg 
and ameliorating the people Dr Desltmukh appealed to the Indian members of the 
House to reject the measure, which was a serious encroachment upon the liberty of 
the Press 

Ur It S Sorma supported the motion and said that it was necessary to atop 
publication of articles ana speeches glonfving the murderous activities of terrorists as 
Pandit Knshnnkant Malaviya did in his speech He referred to the beading of a 
Calcutta paper over the execution of Draesh Gupta, which ran “Dauntless Dinesh Dies 
at Dawn , cut b headings were mischievous. Mr Surma claiming over a decade a 
experience as a working journalist expressed the opinion that the provisions relating 
to the Press were purely preventive and the journalist who did not overstep law or 
who (lid not sympathise with terronsta or glorify the deeds of murder need bo afraid 
of the Bill Pandit Krahn&kant Malaviya s speech really glorified the deeds of murder 
(cries of l no no ) and the motives of the murderers t Hear, hearl The Home Mem- 
ber should welcome such frank speeches as Pandit Knsbnakant Malawi y s The Bill 
intended to check speeches or writings of that description. The difficulty was that the 
Indians accepted the editorials of the Indian Press as gospel truth and mischief was 
wrought also through headlines. The terronsta were not bom but made by tho 
columns of a section of the Indian Press (Opposition murmurs) Papers like "The 
Hindu ’ and •Amnt Bazar Fatnka need not be afraid of the restrictions proposed 
under the Bm. ‘The Hindu which had got the blessings of Congress propaganda had 
been raised to the dignity of a (deadly paper by the Home Member This ww because 
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that journal had discountenanced terrorism Mr Saima also thought that the Indian 
extrenuBt papers liked a measure like this (unets of “No ) 

Sonfor Bout Stngh said that Government would have to pay the full price one 
day for ignoring the lesson of history, namely, that public discontent should not be 
allowed to increase There was great discontent against this legislation the objects of 
which were only to substitute the executive judgment and kill all political activity 

Bardar Jogendra Singh opposing the Bill said that the best way for lulling terro- 
rism was to formulate schemes whereby employment would be given to discontented 
young men He honestly believed that the Bill »as designed to deprive the elementary 
rights of citizens 

Mr 8 Asaf Ah said that daring the decado from 1921 to 1931, 67 £00 murders 
were reported of which only 17,000 convictions were &ocured In 1932 only one-third 
of the people who broke into houses and committed similar offences were convicted. 
Two million cases were left imtraced. All this showed tliat the pohce instead of doing 
their proper duty to trace crime were concentrating on poUucal crimes tracking down 
innocent men in the face of this appalling lack of securing convictions, had the 
Government come to the Assembly to ask it to pass fresh laws t Had the Govern- 
ment forgotten the view of the Supru Committee on the Tiess laws ? 

lOtb SEPTEMBER —Mr ft Das said tliat »( the Government bad published the re- 
port of the official enquiry into the Dacca incidents exposing Bengal Police Bengal officials 
would then have known the kind of acts done uudei these special laws The speaker said 
that past Home Members had taken the entire press into confidence and not the “friendly 
press ’ alone The new sj stem of flirting with one section of the press would do no 
good Mr Das regretted that Sir Henrv Crack had goue back on the pledges of two 
of lus predecessors and stretched the JfiJl to communal dissension Sir Henry Cnui 
was public enemy Number Three Mr Das aoked whether the Government would 
create a public enemy No 4 next year for contempt of Court He referred to the 
annoyance caused by the cases against the editors of the “Leader and the “Amnta 
Bazar Patnka and, concluding, said no Government could thrive under perpetual 
safeguards and emergence laws 

Dr Daiat congratulated the Home Member for bringing forward the Bill in the 
interests of publio security and ti&uquihtv and peaceful development of the country 
(A voice On ') lie said that so right minded Indian would desire & return to the 
dreadful conditions of tne 1930 civil disobedience movement The consistent policy of 
the Government had boen to maintain the Indian Press as free from control as possible 
but circamstauues had compelled them to impose executive control as the Vernacular 
Press encouraged a spirit of lawlessness and stimulated the lower passions of the 
readers Such legislation was absolutely necessary in order to resist the forces which 
created a chaos 

Mr Akhtl Chandra Da it a , Deputy President objected to drastic legislation being 
made permanent m anticipation of certain events and held that terrorism was due to 
hanger for bread and hunger for ficedom “Let the Government give the freedom 
and we will provide the food Mr Datta rtferred at length to the contributory poli- 
tical and economic causes and said that terrorism was the inevitable result of 
those causes Mr Datta continuing quoted several instances to sJiuw that the 
Governments attitude towards communal riots was far from stopping them The 
situation, at present was “There was uo rioting, no no tax campaign, no picket ting, 
no social boycott and threats of breaking law and order It is therefore very difficult 
to understand why this legislation is being maintained 

Mr iatlul H aq said that he had rood the Home Member a speech dispassionately 
and Jus considered opinion was that the Bill was entirely unnecessary Even if there 
was irresponsible writings in the press, these writings in themselves could not pro- 
mote terrorism, communism or anarchism The ground must already be there for 
such writings to promote them, and this t round had been prepared by consistent mal- 
administration (cheers) His advice to the Government was to go to the root cause 
He was giving this advice as the beat supporter of the Government So far as oom- 
munalism was oonosrned, the Tress Act could not check it Communahsm would dis- 
appear only when the leaders and their followers practised toleration 

The Mahartu Kumar of Vuianagram asked whether any one could den v that the 
Aat of 1981 had really oontnbuted towards the present peaceful situation. He quoted 
recent comments from nationalist newspapers showing how the Frees had expressed 
fed* freely He wished the Congress would take part in the administration of the 
country and that the future conduct of the people a ad the press would make the 

» 
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use of the present law unnecessary He, however, felt Btrongly the need of the law 
and supported the Home Member’s motion 

Pandit Qovmd Ballabk Pant characterised the Bill as an outrage on all the 
n ^nn c.>i«h institutions of the modern age and emit ration He reoalled how exactly one 
hundred yearn ago, Sit C-hmles Metcalf, m withdi awing the restrictions against the 

C ress, asked the critics to show how the advanoe of knowledge was a curse and not a 
ess mg The speaker said that the entire history of the Press Ians showed that 
whenever in force they had greatly hindered the development of knowledge Thus 
when tbo Press Act of 1910 was m force, printing presses increased by sixty a 
vear, whereas, when it was repealed, they doubled m number Smulailv newspapers and 
Journals which increased during the Press Act period by less than 200 moreaned by 
1 &OQ when the press was free The number ol books which hud actually decreased during 
the operation of the Press Act increased by 50 per cent , when the Act was repealed 
Could any one, he asked, face these statistics and deny that restraint of the press was 
a grave menace to the inculcation, of knowledge in this country Continuing he 
challenged the Home Member to sh>w that Sir Harry Haig had auv othei object in 
bringing forward the Bill except to deal with civil disobedience The Bill showed 
nothing except the morbid tendency of the executive to retun autocratic powers and 
all the reasons given were the fictions of a fertile imagination He remarked that he 
had never heard more fantastic and ridiculous argument in his life than the Act was 
meant to prepare the countrv for responsible government. Did the Home Member 
realize that the responsible ministry of the future might use the law to perpetuate its 
existence till eternity (applause) * Did Mr James realize that it empowered the 
speaker as minister to declare the European Association unlawful without assigning 
any reasons and that the Act was nnappealab'o ichevrsj t Pandit Pant com lulled ‘‘lint 
this argument that you trust the future in misters is hvpocnsv The minister will 
have no power over the services and vet vw want us to trust these imutcrious minis- 
ten with the most cherished rights uf the people 


Uth SEPTEMBER — Pandit Qovind Ballabh Pant continuing his speech to-dav, 
said that the Oor^rnmont had issued a pamphlet containing stiittou>> and subversive 
wntirgs in the press m or<kr to justify the legislation The Qovernmt nt wtie able to 
compii * 1 onlv 30 pages from newspapers, periodicals, books* pamphlets and junters issued 
in all the provinces and over ten vean>, nanaiuv from 1921 to 19'U whin there was no 
Press Act Jto writings extep* those fiom tv* lost) led posters could be found promo 
ting communism "ft as it at all fair to pass such drastic legislation on this meagre 
material * If th»* material m this pamphlet were placed before a judicial tribunal 
half of it would be declared perfectlv innocent ani the writer of the remainders could 
be dealt under section 10 

He Home Member We can t get them 

Mr Pant If you can t trace the culprits then von get out (( beers) 

Mr Pant read extracts from waitings n the British I ress on lommumsm and said 
that nothing bo vitriolic and poisonous was ever written in India. Yet wan the British 
Press brought under restriction i Continuing Mr Pant mentioned the fact that the 
security of only 17 papers had been forfeited out of4&JQ This showed that the 
percentage of breach of the law was normal, and not higher than offences committed 
bv people in other professions, including incidence in connection with the lack of 
discipline bv the military near Jubbulpore If the Govt were logical then they should 
appoint a committee, consisting of three Indian Members of the Government and 
demand a security for good behaviour from such ICS officers who were found to 
have committed a dereuctaon of duty and be unfaithful to the interests of the country 

But, white only 17 presses had proved to be offenders, 500 have been prevented from 
Mining into existence, proving that the greatest mischief of the repressive laws was 
that they fell more heavily on the innocent than on the guilty Finally, he asked if 
the House could trust the Executive with such extraordinary powers when the Bombay 
Congress film had been banned, and even a 'Viceroy, who was Lord Chief Justice, bait 
agreed to Sir Henry Quincy s request that Anglo-Indian c riminals should be whipped 
not by Indiana, hut by Anglo-Indians 

. Zaffrullah Khan made a king speeoh tasting for 10 minutes in support 

q 04 » l ? c * urse wi »ich he examined the clauses at great length Sections 
2» 3, 4, 6 and 8 of the 1932 Act wbwh were mainly directed against civil disobedience 
were sotttht to be repealed and civil disobedience waa in suspense. That amply proved 
that the Government were not anxious to get more and more power* ana once 
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powers got, to hold on that Picketing, he observed, interfered with the elementary 
right of free dealing The present Bill songht to continue thoBe provisions which were 
considered necessary to guard the “repose of life, ’ of all concerned, 

Mr F JS James was constantly heckled when in his speech he charged Pandit 
Knshnakant Malaviya with applauding terrorism and the Congress being mixed up 
inseparably with terrorism at least in Bengal Ordinary law of the land being insu- 
fficient to cope with terrorism what other solution except the present measure was left, 
he asked (Mr batyamurtki replied “bwaraj ) 

Mr Abdul Vain * Chaudhury differed from the Home Member m the latter’s appre- 
ciation of the communal situation He said, the communal situation veiy much 
improved after the storm raised over the Government of India Act had blown 
away At Del In we were within an ace of settlement of the question owing to Jinnah- 
Rajendra Prasad talks Though the political situation unproved, the only commotion 
we find ib id the Home Department 01 the Government of India. The House then 
adjourned. 


12th SEPTEMBER —Hr If if Joshi (nominated, Labour) put a plea to dav on behalf 
of human freedom and protested against the Legislation on behalf of the working classes 
He asked if there was auv member in the House including the Home Member, who 
would ewcar that he would not resort to civil disobedience any time, however unjust 
the legislation might be Picketing meant peaceful persuasion and Mr Joshi declared 
that the woiking classes could not give up the right of picketing to maintain their 
standard of living lie blamed Government for siding with employers by prohibiting 
strikes He twitted Mr Gaffiths for lu-» remarks and said that such people who had a 
contempt for common people of this countrv could not have his respect Mr Joshi 
citod an instance fiom the Mail as strike when he and Mr 'V V Gin arranged to 
address the workers to ask them to go to work but they were prohibited on the ground 
that our 8pef>- hes would lead to bloodshed Continuing Mr Joshi asked, whv was 
Communism alone banned and not Fascism and Nazism As regards communalism, so 
long as thert, was religious fanaticism, communal hatred would remain The greatest 
supporters of religious hatred nere the Government themselves Mr James had said 
that tho British possessed a sense of humour which made it impossible for Communism 
to take root in England but said the speaker, give India the Self government which 
Britain enjuvs and India will also develop a sense of humour ' Britons were famous 
for their love of freedom He hoped that the same spirit would be exhibited by the 
British members of the House bj throwing out the Bill He expressed his views 
against giving preventive powers to magistrates, who abused them. Referring to Sir 
ZafaruUah s and Mr James, & remarks n. gar ding the Britishers that they have a sense 
of humour, Mr Joslu asked if Indians living undtr the conditions that they are, can 
dovelop anj since of humour Concluding Mr Joshi asked the House to reject the BilL 
Haul ana hkauLot Alt made a forceful Bpeeih asking the Government to withdraw 
the Bill as the repressive laws which were tried m the post failed to improve the 
situation tn the countrv He thought that the Bill and the speech of the Home Mem- 
ber would help in spreading revolution iu the countrv The speech of the Home 
Member might be read with glee bv the dmbards m England but the? would really 
mute tho voaths hero He said that already Jolhanwala Bagh and Amritsar had 
affected the relations of India with Britain ‘W hy odd one more in the form of a 
parting gift from tho bVillmgdon Administration when Lord Wtllingdon should leave 
India amidst praise ? Magistrates who came and spoke m the Assembly hardly realised 
what the law meant to ordinary citizens Maulana bhaukat Alt caused laughter by 
suggesting that overv ICS officer should be put into prison some time before joining the 
Service Regarding the newspapers he quoted the views of the Chief Justice m the 
“Comrade cose and also stated that rev ently after the Karachi firing, a Khilafat news 
paper, without being given a warning was asked to furnish a security ol Rs 3,000 


Atr M 8 Aney delivered an illuminating speech saying that unless the root cause of 
terrorism or communism was removed these evils would persist m spite of the drastic 
laws proposed The threat of repression would not deter terrorists Thwr psychology 
was different. They weie made of more terromt stuff than the Government took them 
to be If Government felt that for the better working of the new Constitution Act 
such laws were necessary it was better that the Constitution Act should not be brought 
into operation 


. N Sarkar, Law Member, then made a historical retrospect and gave an account 

fulltext speech 1 tte ™ pf688 «P*W- The following is the 
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Slr, in taking part in the discussion of the motion before the Bouse, I would hke, 
before advancing mv arguments or raising anv contention*, to place before the houBe 
facts which will enable it to realise, what was the effect of repealing press legislation, 
on the three occasions when it w-is done 

The Ait of 1878 which gave powers of forfeiture of Press and under which there 
was no semblance of any recourse to court of law for ihaHengmg executive action was 
repealed Many rears after the withdrawal of this legislation to cone with a situation 
which whs arising it was considered sufficient to tinker with the Indian Penal Code 
This was done and in 1898 the Code was amended hr adding secs 124- A and 153-A 
relating to Sedition and oxciting class hatred 

The terrorist movement gathered strength under partition agitation In fact, in 
Bengal the history of terrorism before partition agitation is negligible, if not non-exis- 
tent Coming to the vear 1906 and the Rtu'ceeding veers we had a number of news 
papers were springing up with the object of advocating cause of terrorism 

These mushroom growths would have disappeared id no time had there been anv 
Press legislation by which incitement to murder and violence m the Press could have 
been prevented The BtngaJ M L As and in fact inv one with knowledge of Bengal, 
can hanih forget papeis like the “hugantar Tho bandhva ’•The Kali am "The 
Saratbi and others Id those days the creed of non violence and the camouflage under 
profession of non-violence were unknown 

These papers onh advocated the bomb and revolver 

TV hat was the effect of these writings let me refer to what transpired in judicial 
tribunals 

There were numerous instances in court in which terrorists proudly stated that 
they had received th-ir inspiration from these paj^rs I/et mo gt\e two instances 
The court found that the arc sed employed n^wspap, rs in fuithcram e of the object 
of the conspiracy viz assassination on a large stale It fonnd that-— (.1 am quoting the 
vrordsj— the “Yngantai was a limb of the cons pi mi and that cum joung boys in 
remoe parts of the country were corruj **«1 by this newFMpu 

*‘Mokti Kon Path* — con* ‘•ted of reproduction.* of arti k*s ongiualli published In 
the Ynpantar These artichs in the ‘juitantar point out that the revolution has to 
be prepared in wo stages il) hv formation of j utlie opinion and (21 bv brute force 
and co (• tion of arms *AfuUi Kon Path* recommends publi ation of n< wspapere, and 
acknowledges tho great s nice done to revolnti maries b\ n*w&pa|>»r* 

These newspapers were the most useful aid potent allies m the tause of terrorism. 
They were, bv reason of the wide appeal made bj than da\ after dai, the most 
powerful instrument m tho hands of terr >r -,ts 

Ordinary law was founj wholk m:vJ«<pist< to cope with the situation 
Printer or publisher of ‘Yugaator was convicted five times between tune J907 and 
June 19(8 Each time a new man wa* found Had anv Press Vt existed and secu- 
rity been demanded, critics wculd not have been tacking to complain of ruthless 
repression of nationalism by a conatumcoleas bureaucrats, and of attempts to stifle 
liberty of the Press 

The effect of the writings «i these papers was as far reaching as it was disastrous 
How many such papers come into existence it mav be asked Whether the number 
was 10 or 20 or 30, I would remind the house of th* admirable pro positions laid down 
by X>r Be&hmnkh, with which l entirely agree He told us that statistic* are apt to 
be misleading if considered in too dry and friontific manner One mast remember the 
human elements— and that when emotion rules logic disappears These paper* by 
continued appeals to emotion, by exhorting the u.se of tho bomb and the revolver a* 
the highest act of patriotism, and by painting murder as the sole panacea for effecting 
advance of the nation, successfully dislodged legit and removed ahhorreme of murder 
from the hearts of thousands of m^n in B* ogai Tho predominant part played by these 
papers in the cause of murder and terrorism has berm found not only in the two 
judgments X have already referred to, but on numerous other occasions, as may be 
found from records of courts m cases like the Dac^a Conspiracy Case 

Orgv of murder and of conspiracy for the use of the bomb and the revolver 
started with the murder of Mrs and Mira Kenedy in 1808 

The situation had become so frightful and prosecutions of newspapers under the 
ordinary law had so hopelessly failed that Government was compelled to enact the 
Newspaper* (Incitement to Offence) Act of 1908 The provisions of this Act were so 
Inadequate, that the progressive deterioration of the situation oould not be stopped 

IS? kSt^SSwu 0t ***** *“ te “ eot ’ 1 ®* y re * d 811 flltr4Ct toe report of tho 
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•Though the Yugantar disappeared other newspapers sprang up, and we are oon- 
vm< ed, that these publications produced ever a new succession of instruments of 
murder and outrage, and to this source altogether independent of other causes, is largely 
duB the continuation and extension of conspiracy 

It was then that the Act of 1910 with more comprehensive powers was passed 

(1) Government had repealed Press Laws in the hope that executive control of 
the Press, or the powers of forfeiture of presses eto would be found unnecessary 

(2) The immediate result was the springing up of numerous newspapers which 
were dircctl) responsible for the spread of terrorism— tor convejtng the cult of murder 
and terrorism to thousands and thousands which but for thus* papers would have been 
<oniined to a small body of terrorists who compelled bv the nature of th«r activities 
to act in set ret, would have found th« dissemination of their ideas to a wide public 
extreme!} difficult if not impossible 

C3) (joi eminent tried through all this time, a period of four or five veara to do 
without Press Legislation and relied on promotions under the oidinary law for 
bringing the situation under control 

(4) After waiting for fouT or *jvo years when Press Testation hecume inevitable 
Government did not at once enact drastic legislation, but considered that the Act of 
1908 would bo sufficient 

(5) It waited another couple of years before it intro lu t*d the more comprehen 
sire Ijegislation in 1910. 

Authorities were cited in connection with th L t a* 1910 bv 3fr Satv amurthi 
including a decision of Sir Lawr me Tenkms tor demonstrating what lnleci is appa 
rent from the provisions of the A« t itse’f that the High Oirt had not full control 
over executive action Wlm Sir lavvren c knkiua tbu>ht of the dun of the execa 
tive will appear from the same judgment — 

‘Courts of law can only mo\«, on defined lines and v t on information b ought be- 
fore them under limited r audition'. It t* not no with tie executive authouty It 
would, be paraJv sed if it had to observe the usiru turns p’aced on tbv. courts, Its 
action con be promoted bv inform ition d irivi d from vain es not open to the courts 
and based on considerations forbi hLn to tVro it aj be moved b> impressions ami 
personal experience to which no ixpr<.«*i>n can he given mat ourt bur whu.h may 
be virv potent mctntue to executive k non Coicrnment mat be in possession of 
information which it would he mpussihk ti di^loso in a Co rt of Law and act ob- 
uoiislv requiring immediate action Therefore a ji riinl etion to pronounce on the wis- 
dom of the exeuutiu a< Lion has been withheld U mav be a qi estiou whether even 
the semblance which this t provides should not have bem withild as it w a» by Act 
IX of 1878 I’olni al conditions and reasons of <?uL are the life blood of executive 
action but they have no place m a Court of Law 

‘Bis Lordship made it perfectly clear that if Government was in possession of 
such information as required action in the interest of the btate but information of 
such a nature that it could not be disclosed m Court of Law- tin Executive would be 
justified and indeed it would be their ilutv to get itoe’f armed with legislation which 
would deprive the High Court of the limited power of mterferene given to it by the 
Act of 1810 

As the result of the report at th ft Press I*w s Committee the Act of 1910 was no 
special legislation relating to Press— and as such legislation was taken up onlv in 1930, 
we may take the period of seven vears 19S2 29, as the becond Interregnum Under 
influence of the Civil Disobedience movement a very large section of the Press threw 
its entire weight against maintenance of law and Order Cn il Disobedience mobs 
have been known contrary to the wishes of its orgmatore to give np the path of noo- 
volenoe, but even where they Iropt non violent the spirit of breaking laws, of contempt 
for the constituted authorities, the chaos created by law breaking being elevated to the 
highest pedestal of patriotism, succeeded in producing a v lolenfc mentality and in creating 
an atmosphere of unrest and. defiance of law, which, predisposed unbalanced youth to 
fall a ready victim to the recruiting agents of terrorists 

As soon as the Act ot 1910 was repealed tho subversive elements including terrorists 
began rapidly organising thorn solves -and of course it was to be expected that their 
nxat attention would be their most potentially— viz , the Press 

. At the Uuttagong Congress which met shortly after the repeal of the Act, they 
docided to resume violence and to use the Press, 

mYftnt abort tuaa the “Yugaatar,* “The Atmasakti' 1 “The Sandhi,’ “The Sankha.’ 
ihe Bijali and other papers sprang into existence and notoriety Not oolv ware ttowr 
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methods the same but m many cases, the mdivid oals m oontrol of them were the 
same 

I will pive no reference on this occasion— the orgy of fulsome flattery of murders, 
of canonising assassins, of the advocacy of violence as a political weapon Indeed I 
have, as part of mv brief got two printed volumes of extracts from such writings 

I would like however to place before the House, some samples of writings on 
communal questions In 1906 there was some communal trouble at Pabna. 

The “Anaada Bazar Fatnka, a Bengali paper with large circulation m an article 
published in Julv asserted that The Hindu publio think that there is truth in the 
rumour circulated bv Maulavis, that Government have permitted the Moslems to loot 
Hindu house* for a week. Moslems in bodies are going m tillages helping their co 
religionists 


In another article the same panor, after referring to the fiendish conduct of and the 
terrible oppression committed on Hindus b\ Muslims excites the Hindus, b\ ridicnhug 
them for lack of the sj int of retaliation, because fear of death is strong in them 

A sample of the truth and the exaggeration which was indulged in for exciting 
Hindus again* t Muslims i<; given bv the following quotation from ainthor at tide — 
Man} vil'iges m Pa' na have to da> been converted to a cremation ground People 
are fleeing Lom villages through fear Thar wealth and property havt. been looted 
and the images of their gods broken The barbarians in broad dav li^ht. w ithnut fear 
freelv looted villige<i t and the Hindus with their mothers and sutei s took shelter in 
jungles along with tiger* aud bears The ruffians with satantc exaltation forced the 
Hindus to read tho haima and tr ud to convert them to Islam Are these persons 
Modems 0 r demons t 

“The \ ish warn lira w mng on Pabna stated — 

' cvernment hav t ban unabl to ^oppress thL goomlw although numberless Hindu 
women have bem di^Lono-ired One cnrnjs fact is that tn spite of all this bloodshed 
in Pabna, Haji Obamas i and feir Abd*r Rahim have not thought fit to raise their 
hn&trs m pro i-r 

The fc-akti n a long venomous article under the caption “the age of Nadir Nhah 
WTOt — 


f iom the barlarous oppressor and persecution that have Wa committed in Pabna, 
the qirehnn arisen ultthcr Musi ra religion mans hendishneas 

Tne Hindi* an of Calcutta writes od the situation — 

The Mo Urn iltuuWers come acd loot houses Hindu women hide themselves in 
jungles bfc* dogs and ja< kv's. set ur that their honour is m danger Tht Moslems who 
arp foru of rating are wand< rng about m l’abna like mad beast* eager to destrov the 
property and honour of Hindus. 

In conne tic n with a vi-rv insignificant trouble in Kusthea, The Jagvran writes — 
Wt have bear 1 that Mol'as pnash to illiterate Modems that the scripture* sav that 
U is s-nful to rtmam a widow lor this reason one acquires profound, virtue, according 
to Islam by outraging bv Laud for e or artifice the honour of Hindus particularly 
Hindu widows 

A tvpitai example of the insinuation to use the glib expr< ssion against third party, 
is shown from a h gblv mischievous article in the “Forward which concludes by 
stating — 

‘ roswblv ^ir Hugh Stef henson is not vet fully assured if the present communal 
tension is tfuffinvnt for Sir Abdu Rabun a scheme of forming a Moslem bloc the want 
of which was keenlv felt when dyarchv was killed in Bengal by Deehbandhu Baa. 

-The Servant in an article of several columns bused on the Kushtea incident 
writes — 


“The cumulative effect of the campaign of Hindu hatred tho desecration of temple* 
and image* d •fiJcment of hoim-s abdwtion of girls has been that the Hindus living in 
villages have b*i omc pour stricken their women do not dare go out of the houses 
for fear of dishonour and the men them selves live m constant fear of their Ifahomedan 
neighbours 

Corning tn another district Hooghty, The Fail] vast ' wnting under the caption “Owy 
Of Crime 1 stated — 

“The news of repeated breaking of temple*, and images is making the blood grow 
warm in the vims of moribund Hindus Not content with breaking temples and 
obatr acting marnage ptomwona, the miscreants are making oow-korbams. What 
Hindu is there, whose heart » not filled with hatred towards beastly Modems Lustful 
Moslems in hatches are committing oppression on Hindu women. * 
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The situation during the Second Interregnum may be summarised ns follows — 

(1) A section of the Press was flooding the country with innumerable articles 
urging the public to break laws 

(2) The intensity of the campaign of glorification of murders 

(3) Fanning the fire of communal bitterness 

I presume if Press Law had not been repealed, and Government had demanded 
security from some of these papers, it would have been charged with repression of 
freedom of the Press, and of crushing the spirit of nationalism 

The Frees Legislation of 1930 came to be repealed m 1931 There w &3 no Press 
Legislation during the penod March October 1931 

Let us turn to the events of this period 

(1) Immediate appearance of articles, poems and atones in glorification of murders, 
and of incitement to violence through editorials poems and stones being a special 
feature of Bombay , . 

(4 Unrestrained praise of persons like Bhagat ^ingh, Dmesh Gupta Kanailal Dutt 
etc , was the daily feature of innumerable papers in most of the provinces. 

1 3) The incitement to break all laws because thev are laws of a foreign Government 

(4) The articles like “Bravo t hittagong, Marti rdom of Dinesh Gupta published 
daily and in the most prommont fashion could reasonably bo expected to lead to the 
inevitable consequences uf such writings, and this interval is crowded with terrorist 
outrages— as may be gathered from the foflowing cold narration of facts — 

(1) Five cases of bomb throwing on police stations The cases Here tried in court, 
and ended m conviction 

(2) tpnl 3931— Mr Peddie murdered The tone of a section of the Press was 
extremely unsatisfactory m a marked contrast to the tone of the Press in connection 
with the murder of Mr Burgo— this section of the Pies? having attained morality as 
the result of the Press legislation which was in forte at the time of this murder 

(3) Murder of Mr tiarhek. 

(4) Attempt on Cassete 

(6) Murder of Ashanullft. 

(6) Attempt on Dunro 

(7) Attempt on t dliera, ending in hia wounding 

Daring the third Interregnum, thanks to the spirit of lawlessness crested bv the 
Civil Disobedience movement, vary intensive result was obtained during this period of 
seven months I have given the house the result of there being no law relating to 
the Press On the first occasion Government which is always charged with being 
panicky, and greed v for power, waited patiently for four or five years before having maA* 
any legislation, and for siren years before enacting the comprehensive Act of 1§10 

On the second occasion, it waited for seven years. The third occasion fully justified 
the fear that the due risk was being taken in repealing Press Law in 1931 and subse- 
quent Croats completely falsified the hopes expressed bv the Press Laws Committee, 
what can one reasonably expect if the experiment is tried for the fourth time by 
refusing to continue the existing legislation 

(1) Terrorism is now negligible Tins is opposed to facts In 1934 while Mr 
Butt pointed out that number of outrages has been less- he is probably unaware of 
the fact that m 1934, in 49 cases, bombs and revolvers were discovered, and in at 
least four case* arms had been stolen and not traced In some instances country- made 
revolvers were aeued, showing that attempt is being made to stealthily manufacture 
revolvers 

In 1935 there has been murders and continued recovery of arms 

(2) The seoond argument is that Civil Disobedience has been suspended It is ad- 
mitted by Government that manifestations of subversive activities, of breaking of laws, 
and of picketing have been suspended But the leaders of this movement have kept on 
reminding the Government that it is under a delusion if it thinks that it is not com- 
ing again 

Dr Shore m hu speech In this House said (I am quoting his exact words) * — 

•For immediate effects I am not ashamed to admit that Civil Disobedience move- 
ment has failed That does not mean our mentality has changed. ’ 

Dr Sitanmya stated this year — 

• ‘ C S££? 8 £* >u L d n< *J* «p?tsdto dOute Us non-co-operation ideal” We have it 
from Baku Bajeadrt Prasad that ^ D h« only hew suspended lad not given op. * 


tSE LEGIHLAHVJJ AHSMCBELt [ mu.* 

TTe have been assured on the floor of tfcu House tint fl T) i. . w 

of ferth n*ht it cannot be given J 

murder wjfl alwayB remain, therefore punishment for mui^iSonldliv-Slii^ 0 **® 

f "St.to'L ftLi* JP“** ** c SWGSh. a. 
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Mr Mafcviyt, an exponent of the creed of non-violence, follower of the 0. D 
movement, hie nothing bat unstinted praise and admiration for (me who hid commit- 
ted murders end dacoities, was manufacturing explosives on a lam seals for farther 
minders, end who would not face trial although overwhelming evidence, In his absence, 
had been led in Court 

Mr Mshmya u equally an admirer of Kauai Lai Dutt, who had to his credit the 
conspiracy which led to the murder of two innocent defenceless women, Mrs. and Miss 
Kennedy, and who shot another man m jaiL As if this is not sufficient he said that 
tiie Pioneer “Glorified the deeds of Kauai Lai Dutt” 

Hr Malaviya's speech is the strongest evidence of the folly of repealing Press Lews 
The applause he received on this part ofh» speech shows he is not shining in solitary glory 
With this evidence of sympathy with murderers, with the fact that many law 
breakers who still assert that they will break the law whenever opportunity occurs if 
they f eel sufficiently strong— in fact, Sir, a considerable part of the lawmakers behove 
in law-breaking— the executive will be entirely fading in their responsibility for 
maintenance of Law and Order, which is theirs under the present constitution if they 
allow the existing Legislation to expire. 

Sardar Sant Singh has warned the House that Government will pay a very heavy 
pnoe if it does not learn by the lessons of history— and history has shown that 
whenever press legislation has been withdrawn, the consequences hare been 
disastrous 

History has equally shown that glorification of murder, incitement to violence, and 
fanning of communal passions, can be scorched, though not killed, by legislation 
directed to that end— while it has left the Proas free to ontictse Government reason- 
ably and unreasonably, and with extreme seventy and bitterness. 

It is not my desire to take up the sections individually, which on a previous 
occasion was thrashed out for more than 20 days, rad a new argument one way or 
the other, is difficult for any body to find. I would like, however, to refer to the bogey 
which bai been set up by Mr Anaf Ah. 

The bogey of disastrous consequences at the next election to those Hon. Members, 
who will support oo moderation of the Bill winch means acceptance of its principle 
It is a threat to those who, oonmeed that the Hill is necessary, would be prepared 
to set up to their judgment by supporting consideration 

May I enquire if this is the test by which electorate will judge future candidate ? 
It so what happened to those who opposed consideration, or rather Select Com- 
mittee whioh equally means acceptance ot its principle 

Where are the Members from Madras, U P and other Provinces who strenuously 
opposed the Bill 9 Why has not a grateful country returned them to this House ? 
On the other hand, why have members been returned who supported the motion for 
Select Committee on the last occasion ? 

I am sure this House, when listening to the threat of Mr Asaf Ah, will not forget 
that he and his friends will wreck the coming constitution. 

If that is tile atm, it » but to bo expected that they will oppose ray measure 
which conduces to the working of the Government, and vote against Legislation which 
will suable Government to cope with subversive measures. 

Indeed their expected attitude has been propounded with that clarity whioh is 
usual with the Leader of the Opposition. Let me quote hia statement made on the floor 
of the House. 

With our definite views as regards the result of the British rule in this country, 
it ia not likely, nor is it expected, that if any each purpose is hfcely to he served 
diwotiy or indirectly by any such celebration, we could, offer any oo -operation. ' 

The test laid down ia quite supple. The question whether any professed measure 
to worth supporting <m its merits does not pome into the picture at all 

Does the Act of 1908 help the Government to maintain law and order ? If it dose, 
than it direotfv or indirectly help* the present Government and it must be opposed 
I sfcoeM make * passing wforsaoe to to® sarcasm expressed about possible graft* 
iode for thto mewuroofmoee who will succeed us. We may be lacking m tetoUtonoa. 
but we are not so stupid sa to expect appreciation from a section whose ideal and 
jdl&sraat, fromthoee who aw interested i* grtigg t^s oooung 

as m*» «• §^“«gg 
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Sir I hare no desire to deal with communism in detail, bat I may say what Is 
objectionable ia not the preaching of communistic \ ideas bat the muitemont to mass 


violence for attaining its ideal Such writing* are 
extracts from them fill two volumes 


ting more and more numerous and 


extracts irom mem nn iwo volumes v , .... 

But Sir, is Government the only body which beaded m f*™ of communist party 
m »■«*** violence * Lot me remind the douse of a statement of Dr Ansart, who can 
not be charged with being influenced b> -news of the lApvemmeut 

la the Lahore Congress in 1929 when Dr Ansar i in trying to support Mahatma 
Gandhis resolution on the attempt on the Viceregal tram, was tfcnng lonaly interrupted 
by about 200 youths waiving red flags, what did he tell the interrupters ? Let me 
note the snub he administered to the red-flagged youths — \ 

tt Even those who are waiving the red flag should remember that comma ft /'Oijnle 
do not believe in individual violence- but believe in mass violence 

Indeed, Sir, adversity made strange bed fellows of Dr Ansan and the Government 


Mr Bhulalha * ftwai, leader of tho Opposition, received cheers as he rose to sum 
up tho case for the Opposition He said that there was a fundamental difference in 
outlook between the Government and the Opposition The former did not concede the 
right of freedom to man or to the Press and alt that it cued for was to cloak its 
naked autocracy by hypoentn. acts such as bringing m the court of law to punish a 
man for publishing an article, which the Government hod already prescribed similarly 
picketing had been made an offence for the purposes of preventing people from pro- 
moting industries in the country bo that the children m tho country might nor starve 
GrtfStn had disclosed the mentality of the people who never wished to part with 
power while Sir N N Sircar bj cheap sneer forgot that on an occasion like this the 
debate should be lifted to higher considerations Mr Desat maintained firstly, that civil 
disobedience wonld be lesorted to whenever found necessarj and while declaring the 
present suspension of the movement genuine, warned that enactment of such a law 
would make inauguration of civil disobedience probable As regards the terrorists Mr 
Desai made it e'ear that however much he and tho Congress condemned terrorism they 
jonld not dissociate from their mind the motive which prompted a min to commit a 
iran* The real way to kill terrorism was to eradicate the causes which led to it. He 
appealed to the House to reject the Bill (Applause) 

6tr Henry Craik , w lading up the delate, said that ordinary law was insufficient to 
desai with terrorism As for communism, though it would not be dangerous for some 
years to come the danger wan there and should be provided for As for communalism 
he reminded the house of the recent events m Bihar Madras and the Punjab and asked 
them not to borv the head in the hand He regretted that the word liberty’ had been 
used out of all sense of proportion 

* The House divided at 7 p m and rejected the motion for consideration of the Cri- 
minal Law Amendment Bill 71 voting a^aiunt and 61 for Tim result w as swctaimed 
with tremendous, prolonged and some what vo iforous cheering hi the Opjiosition 
The Whips of the Congress Party received congratulations from all sides of the House. 
The House then adjourned 


Civil I 5 b Cods Akoti Bnx 

13th. SEPTEMBER — Sir Henry Craik moved to day that tho Bill amending the 
Code of Civil Procedure 1903, urging protection not only to industrial workers, but all 
judgment-debtors from detention in civil prison and coniine such detentions to debtors 
proved to be recalcitrant, 

Mr HoMga described the hardships of the peasants and said that it was high time 
tiie f government should try to do something for them and that they should at least 
be placed on the same footing in the matter of debt as salaried people 

The discussion of the Bdl sas briefer than was anticipated There was all round 
support to the measure, Kr N M. Javlu observing “One atop is enough for me ’ 

Mr Chapman Mortimer a anxiety was only aa regards commercial debtors whose 
case stood on a different footing The Bill was referred to a tieieot Committee 


Mr Akhil Dutt Deputy President of the Assembly in the coursa of s press statement 
said that peoples representative* hare justified peoples trust by throwing the Bill by 
a?V All Bengal repreaentaUvos including 8j AmarendraaSh Chatter) ee 

ftr PruuUu Baoerjee, Mr NirmaJ ( handra Chunder. Mr Laksh«i kanta Moitra »d 
Mr Surjysfiom wanted to speak, hut now of them an opportunity 
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THE VICEROY’S ADDRESS 
Duty on Cabbon Blocs* 

Sir Zafrullah Khan * motion for acceptance of the Tariff Board's recommendation, 
reducing the import duty on carbon block, from twenty five to fifteen per cent ‘ad 
valorem^ was carried During the discussion, in which Mr B Das spoke, the 
Commeroe Member pointed out that half the quantity of carbon brushes was imported 
and hoped that, as a result of tho reduction, the local manufacturers would be 
able to capture the entire maikit 

"W loes Payment Bill 

Mr Mitchell moved consideration of the "Wages Payment Bill as reported by the 
Select Committee He smd that as a result of an amendment by the Committee 
tousideiabk advances had been made in resist of the extension of the scope of the 
Bill securingpicimpt payment of wagts and payment of full wages and giving effect 
to the Act He explained these changes and added that the Bill was most important 
as it affected millions of the people of India 

Mr F E Jamra moved that the Blit be recirculated Mr James said that the 
Bill, as it hid emerged from the Sell ct Cominrttet, made extensile alterations and 
affected classes of labourers who origin'll I v were not intended to be brought in The 
w igo limit was raised fnm one hundred to two hundred mpees The Bill, as 
amended, prohibited certain practices which were inherently not wrong 

Mr Joaht supported by Mr \ V Gin, opposed recirculation which in effect 
would delay the measure 

Mr Mtleht.lt opposed recirculation but proposed to meet the members interested 
m the Bill and those who bad tabled a uumb. r of amendments to it on the next day 
whm the question whether the Kill should be proceeded with on Monday or at the 
next session at Delhi would be decided 

Mr Janie* withdrew lus recirculation motion and, pending the discussion to- 
morrow, the House agiecd to take up consideration of the Bill on the 16 th The 
House then adjourned till the 16 th 

H E. the Viceroy • Address * 

16 tb SEPTEMBER —The \ iccrov addressed both the Houses of the Legislature 
to da} foi in horn and gave a comprchensii e renew of the geneial conditions affecting 
India. His Excellency among other subjects, referred to foreign affairs, Indians 
overseas, trade conditions, civil aviation and bioadiasting and hnalh advised India to 
work the new constitution which ui Iih opinion, was a great gam to ludia. 

The Yicerov announced his decision to recommend the passage of the Criminal Law 
Amendment Bill as the provincial Governments were unanimous in recommending its 
retention to secure the inauguration of the new order under conditions most favourable 
to tho stabi I it v and success of the new Governments 

His Excellency said tliat the new constitution would bo introduced bv his successor 
who comes equipped with groat technical knowledge of the constitution and would 
bring to the service of tho Crown here the fullest svmpathv with Indian aspirations 
and ideals Lord Yhllingdon was glad that during his \icerovaity the agelong efforts since 
Asoka onward had been consummated and the Act passed which for the brst time in 
the history of India consolidates tho whole of India for the purposes of common con- 
cern under a single Government 

His Excellency tho Vioeroy addressing both the Houses of the Legislature, said — 

* For the first time in the history of the Legislative Assembly the "Viceroy s address 
was boycotted by a section of the llouso The Congress party abstained from to-day s 
Junction, and even though scats have been spioud the emptiness of the non-official 
benihes in oonstrast to the overcrowding on the official Bide was marked, and the 
wtuation was slightly worsened by some mem bars who were allotted back seats drift- 
ing to the front in order to be able to hear the \ iceroy better It seemed that the 
UMgrws party stood confronted by rival propositions. Borne suggesting that the speech 
wiould be punctuated by a demonstrative protect where the viceroy announced his 
recommendation of tho Criminal Law Bill and some others suggesting that they 
should walk out at that hour The party leaders thought, therefore, test the best 
IS* * b » 9Dt themselves. The Congress Nationalists, however kept to their 

gsts^and they atone provided a Khadder setting to the sombre dark of morning 
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Gentlemen. — Once again it is my privilege as Viceroy to address horn members of 
both Houses and to give a bnef review of the general conditions affecting India, bat 
before doing so I wish to uake a brief reference of a personal character Before I 
shall have an opportunity of addressing you again my Government will have said 
forewell to a valued colleague and the Upper House to one of its most distinguished 
membei-s. Field Marshal Sir Phillip Chetwode s term of office as Commander-m-Chwf 
has been one of the most eventful within living memory for the army in India, and 1 
cannot let this opportunity pass without paving my heartfelt tribute to the value of 
the outstanding services that he has rendered to India. 

Kixo-Exfiboh e SavEB 3 emus 

In addressing the members of the Legislative Assembly in Jan airy last, I expressed 
the hope that local Governments and local committees would receive the report of all 
communities in celebrating the 25th anniversary of the accession of his Majesty the 
King- Emperor to tho throne and that the primes and people of India would once more 

g ive proof of their devotion to the Crown and of their sympathy for those in need 
y responding to mr appeal on behalf of a fund to commemorate the occasion in an 
appropriate manner I am glad to be able to dav to acknowledge bow magnificently 
mv expectations have been fulfilled From everv part of India mv Government 
received reports of the genuine and spontaneous exhibitions of enthusiasm which 
accompanied the jubilee celebrations not onlr in tho larger loans but also in small 
and remote villages. The efforts of 8 few misguided people here and there to mar tho 
occasion only served to show bow few such persons were and how out of sympathy 
with the general spirit the people of India everv where were eager to show their 
lovalty and devotion to the Crown The rt-sjK>nse to m> appeal has been equally 
gratifying and it is evidence of the generosity of the princes and peopL of India that 
the total collection's for the Sihor JubiW Fund amount to the sphudid sum of over 
Bs 125 lakhs. The result could not have bom achieved without good organisation and 
much well dim, fed effort, and to alt those throughout the length and breadth of the 
hnd who have toombuted tn anv way to the success of the fund I accord my grateful 
thanls. It nid I am eeitain be a cause of great satisfaction to lus Majesty the 
King Eratteror to know that his stiver jubilee will for all time lx. associated in India 
with so great an im reuse m the resources of institutions which bring relief to those 
iu sickness and distress 


Foreign Affairs 

I now turn to foreign affairs As regards Nepal I would only say that 1934 added still 
another v ear to tb** long tale of unbroken friendship and mutual confidence which are 
traditional between iQdia and this her onlv Asiatic neighbour within the Himalayan wall. 

Txaxsrzii of Gilgtx 

In another frontier field there are interesting developments to record A* the 
result of an agreement concluded with his Highness the Maharaja of Koshmere m 
March last, the civil and nnJitarv administration of the trans Indus portion of tho 
Gilgit Hazarat was taken over bv the Government of India on the fot of last month 
The change without diminishing the suzerain rights of his Highnesses (will leave J ) 
undivided local control m the hands of the Government of ludia on an important 
sector of the Indian frontier I am liappv to be in a position to assure the house that 
the reorganisation has beocn completed without additional expenditure to Indian 
revenues 


Craxasi Transtur 


Lev ond the Gilgit frontier stands Suikung or Chinese Turkestan, the westernmost 
province or China. In this provioce the sitaafron uo&Uuae& to be obscure and tuxoer* 

n Mv CiM AifhviVant la*rn n-»+h /inhimvo nf <1.* It 
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authorities and with the central Chinese Government in their task of maintaining order 
and control— a matter of no little neighbourly concern to India. 

Ikbo>Afqhax Trade 

My Government have under active consideration the question of the improvement of 
trade facilities between India and Afghanistan in the light of the report of the trade 
delegation which visitod that country from India in the spring of last year In parti- 
cular it is our desire if possible, to devise means of lessening the difficulties to Indian 
trade created by the recent adoption by the Afghan Government of a state trade 
monopoly system 

Nsw Rilatiowbhip with Abab Coast Rulebs 

His Majesty s Government and the Government of India have special relations of 
long standing with the independent rulers of the States on the Arab coast of the 
Persian Gulf and hare accepted special responsibilities towards them in order to 
strengthen these ties And in view of the fact that the Arab coast has acquired a 
new and increasing importance as a result of the establishment of the Imperial Airwave 
route on that coast and of recent commercial developments his Majesty's Government 
with the concurrent of bis Excellency the Shaikh of Bahrain have now transferred to 
Bahrain their naval stations hitherto existing at Honiara and Basida His Highness the 
Sultan of Muscat their ftaclieacies the Shaikhs of Kuwait and Bahrain and certain of 
the truual coast Shaikhs have concluded agreements with the British Government which 
facilitate the passage of the aircraft which form a lint of ex er- increasing importance 
in the empire chain of rnmmumcations— a link in which the Government of India have 
a vital interest 1 shall always remember with pleasure my meetings with certain of 
the Arab rulers in the course of my rcceat journeys b\ air through their territories. 
Their toyaftv to their ancient associations with the British Government and the 
Government of India was on that occasion expressed in the most marked manner, and 
thev may rest assured that no Viceroy in India can fail to have their interest at 
heart 


Qvktta Fabtuqcake 

The Frontier Province of Baluchistan has been the focus of world wide sympathy 
on account of the terrible earthquake which as hon numbers are aware, recently 
overtook the citY of Quetta and the surrounding areas and which caused a loss of 
life and destruction of property probably unprecedented in the history of this 
countiy The outstanding feature of tho scone of suffering and devastation that 
followed this catastrophe was the prompt and effective manner ra which tho troops 
of the Quetta garrison -officers and men— were organised for relief and rescue work 
I had the privilege of paying them all my ptrsonal tribute of admiration during mv 
recent visit to Quetta. I now take this opportunity again of expressing, on behalf of 
the Government of India and mvsolf our heartfelt sympathy with all those who have 
suffered and our deep gratitude to those, including the various relief organizations, 
who have spared no efforts to alleviate their suffering and losses and in this connec- 
tion I wish particularly to bring publicly to your notice the magnificent work that 
was done by the ladies of Quetta, for whose untiring and devoted service it is 
difficult to find words of sufficient praise and appreciation I must also make mention 
of the most generous way in which the local Governments particularly of the Punjab, 
Bomber ana the North "West Frontier Province have responded to our appeal for 
help with staff, money and medical and other facilities, and we are indebted to them 
and their officers for the efficient organizations set up by them for the reception and 
relief of refugees My very sincere thanks are also due for the generous and world- 
wide sympathy that has been shown in response to my appeal fox funds. It is 
evident that the damage which has been caused amounts to several arores of rupees 
and we shall need all tho money we can collect if we are to be able effectively to 
relieve the thousands who have been rendered homeless and destitute. 

DiuxiTA.no * or Sixo-BractsE IWmaa 

The problem of the delimitation of the nndemarcated frontier between Burma and 
China, to which I referred when I last addressed this House, has advanced a stage 
nearer to solution, as the result of an agreement reached between his Majesty's 
Government m the united Kingdom and the Government of India, on the one hand, 
Md the Chinese Government, on the other hand, by an exchange of notes A joint 
boundary o o mnnasmn, with a neutral chairman nominated by the League of Nations, 
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has been appointed to determine the southern section of the undomarcated boundary 
between Burma and Yunnan The League lias been fortunate in securing the service 
of CW Iselin of the bwiss Aron, as chairman of the » ommissiorL This officer has 

the expemnee of having succee*fol'!v and nnpartialW determined the frontier between 

Iraq and fcvna and is thus partwularly well qualified to preside over the labours of 
the commifston on the Indo t liineso frontier The commission hopw to assemble by 
Dec 1 neat and start operations inunoeAiatelv 

Iir >o liCRiia Traps AonnaiijrT 

"Whilst on the subject of Burma I would remind bon members that when I add 
reijsed them m Jinaarv laat I mentioned that tht question of the trmln relations bo* 
tween India and Giron after separation vv the subjeit of conversions Mwwoo my 
Goveiamvnt and the tioserumeai of Burma These rngotiations hue now been ton 
eluded and the agreement which has been rem hed has been embodied TO tin draft 
Orders in Council whu h were re<tutlv puMibhed f ir pencral mf< rmatioo These 
draft orders will m due course be laid before I* irlnmetit in accordance with the 

proueions of the Constitution Act, and it would perhaps be inappropriate at this 

stage to diiouss them in any (ktaii I would however say that tt v represent the 
agreed opinions of Government and of the Ooxcrnment of Burma as to I ho regime 
whch IS beat calculated to create an ntmo^jhtio in which the two countries mav 
during the period of transition sober! v and dispassionately consider the problems of 
their future relations. 

Ivou'cs is Zazjbar 

I am aware of the deep ir teres t which hen members have consistently evinced 
since the legislation of last tear in tbo po>.it*ou of Indians in Zanzibar Tlie general 
question is still thi subie t of awvusaion between the Se* rctarx of btito for India and 
tne Secretary of btaia for tha colonies The decision of (bt Sec retar v of Slate for the 
colonies that tf spnufc cases, of mruship alleged to have resulted from the om ralion 
of the Hove* d ere- are fcrojght locu'v t« the notn e of the Government of Zanzibar 
tbe> wilt be most arefuIB investigate*! bv that flovernment and if uocisfca r\ brought 
to the uotij** of fiK becretirx of ftue for the Colonies has already been announced 
All that f can do at this stage is to assure horn members of the unceasing \igilancu 
and solitude of my Government 

Ktsva AUftrrnvu Letisutiqv 

Ron members will retrember that in the course of my last address to tin two 
Hcrines of the ConUraS Legislature I referred to thi outcome « f Mr SSeuon s enquiries 
regarding the jrrotul lo * ffMa of the Marketing Bill win* b had been gazetted in Kenva 
on the interests of Indians His report has si n^c been published together with the 
comments of the Governors of Kenya, Tganda and Tangam ika. I also informed lion, 
memers that m deference to the wishes of the Government of India, the Kenya 

Government had agreed to defer progress with the Bill fiend tog consideration 

of Mr Meson u report It was not to be expected that legislation which had 

already been announced on the lines of that existing in the sister territories 

of L gauds and Tanganyika and of whi**h the primary object was to improve 
TufetbodH of marketing would be abandoned The Government ot India, therefore, 
bent their efforts to securing such amendments in the Bill as would reduce the 
hardships and remove the apprehensions of the Indian trading community in Kenya. 
The provision ol t‘t« Bill which evoked the liveliest criticism was that reWing to the 
grant of pxcfasixe licences It wan feared that if, as originally proposed the Governor 
in Council wag entitled to issue exclusive licences without reference to the l^eguJaftvo 
i owunl, there would ho neither sufficient publicity nor adequate opportunity for 
diMTOseiug the question whether the issue of soefa licences wat, uecossary or justified 
In order to meet tins objection the Government of Kenya have inserted a provision 
in the Bill to the effect that the application of the principle of an exclusive licence 
to any particular type of produce shall be effected by a motion in the Legislative 
Conncil after 14 dais notice h-M been given. Apart from the question of exclusive 
hoences tin chief acxietv of Indians was that the number of haying centres might be 
widely restricted and that they aught be located at inconvenient distances from the 
existing markets, in this respect the Government of Kenya had agreed to give aa 
assume# that all important markets existing at preMmt wotud be declared as buying 
eeatrns. It is understood that the Government of Kenya bare gone farther and have 
IjumhM an amendment m the Bill itself providing that trading centres will automati- 
on he markets unler the Ordinance. Certain gnbeidury amendments aaeh m the 
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provision that reasons for the refusal to grant or renew a licence shall be recorded in 
writing have also been effected. Above all, a oategorioal assurance has been given 
both by the Oolotnal Office and by the Government of Kenya that the Bill is not 
racial in its intention and will not be racial in its operation. These are important 
safeguards As bon ble members are aware, the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
has agreed that the Bill should not be brought into operation until he has had an 
opportunity of considering it as passed, if necessary, in consultation with the Secretary 
of State for India. The way is, therefore, still open to further representations by us, 
should these become necessary 

India* Research Fund Association 

A subject of considerable general interest and ininortance on which I should like to 
dwell is the activities of the Indian Research Fund Association The association 
depends for its activities primarily on funds provided by Government The Central 
Legislature is represented on its governing body by two members elected by the 
legislative Assembly and one member elected by the Council of State but I am not 
sure whether the nature of the work done by the association » widely known This 
must be my excuse for referring to the subject I think I am correct in saying that 
tiie association, winch was founded in 1911 vras the first organisation of its bad to 
be constituted in the British Empire. The Medical Research Council in England was 
started only during the Treat War An increasing degree of public interest is being 
directed towards the graver disease^ which afflict our country such as malaria, Kala- 
Azar and cholera. In KaLa Azar notable success has been achieved through invest: ga 
tions made by a stiecial commission appointed by the association and through ancillary 
enquiries which it partly financed As a result, this disease, which at one time 
soemed bo menacing a problem to the eastern parts of India, may now be said to have 
been brought definitely under control During more recent years the problems asso- 
ciated with cholera have been receiving intensive study and 1 am informed that there 
is considerable hope that the onqtunes now being carried out will throw new light 
on many of the puzzling features of this formidable epidemic disease Malaria is a 
disease of more widespread incidence and p rescues more varied problems. I need 
hardly remind hen members that it was an officer of the Indian Medical Service who 
discovered how the disease is transmitted and thereby pointed out the course of 
subsequent investigation It is, therefore, m the fitness of things that India should 
continue to take a leading part in the investigation of malarial problems The malaria 
survey of India organised by the Indian Research Fund Association has been at work 
for years past and has achieved notable results As an illustration of its activities I 
may add tliat at the moment one of its parties is engagod in a survey of Quetta and 
its environments, where malaria has been and is one of the major problems of 
public health All of ns perhaps are familiar bv now with the term deficiency 
disease and all that it connotes The Rescan h Fund Association has been for long 
cognisant of its fundamental importance and among its most notab'e achievements are 
the researches m nutrition earned out m Coonoor bv Sir Robert McCarnson, who has 
earned a world-wide reputation and has brought credit to hitnse’f and to India. The 
results of the researches carried oat under the auspices of the association are 
published from time to time in the Indian Journal of Medical Research and the 
reoords of the malaria survey publications issued under its authority, but for the 
convenience of the general public non technical articles are also issued periodically 
to the lay press The account that 1 have given of the activities of the association 
has had to be brief It moat not be regarded as exhaustive Bat if it should serve 
to focus interest pa a branch of research which is of the utmost importance to the 
Welfare of the country, my object will have been served, for interest begets 
sympathy and sympathy encouragement. The lot of the research worker us often to 
miss both because of the highly technical nature of his investigation and the compara- 
tive mfreqaency of dramatic discoveries, but these latter, when they come, are the 
culmination of years of patient toil by men whose normal is only the satisfaction 
that oomes of duty conscientiously done Our more enlightened age should at {east 
lend them the encouragement of a public consciousness of the essentially cumulative 
character of scientific discovery 

Surplus Stocks op Quotum 

Hon. members will be interested to hear of a recent decision taken by my Gov* 
dwid ! the disposal of ow anrphis stoeka of comma. Although puWhealth 
to a transferred provincial subject, the Government of India decided tome time ago 
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than would be incurred if this additional ^ tU k^^ s obtained at current mar- 
ket prices This scheme fell through maid) Goronmwat foaad them- 
selves unable to buy the entire surplus BtocF™* 11 BV * n at *he 

reduced price. The Government of India then endS?®*** 1 "2 lth ™e fall consent of 
past public Accounts Committees to sell this surplus* 0 trad ® agwwies not with a 
view to financial profit but in order to convert into <*■*.* commodity for which 
there was no effective official demand and thus make avail* *“»» that might be 
uhhzed for some useful purpose of public benefit. These efforts 0 * having mot with 
appreciable success it was decided recently to distribute 45,000 Ibs."^® to local Gov- 
ernments, subject to the condition that this amount will be distributee's® over and 
above the quantities which local Governments may now be distributing at tUeflxnonse, 
The amount which is proposed to be distributed comes to more than half the avail- 
able surplus much at toe end of June last was only 79,000 lhe. and represents at the 
current market price of quinine a gift of R& 10 lakhs to the provinces It is hoped 
that the bulk of this will reach the masses in the rural arena and suplement iu tbe 
field of public health the assistance that the contribution of one crore announced by 
the bon. Finance Member during his last budget speech was designed to provide to- 
wards rural reconstruction. 

Ixwa’s Fobeiov Tkids 

You will I think, expect me to make so mo mention of a matter which particularly 
at the present tune is of great public interest 1 refer to India a foreign trade Nine 
months ago 1 ventured to express some degree of cautious optimism in spits of the 
disabilities under which international trade was then labouring It is a matter tor 
regret that world conditions will show little sign of the long awutdl recovery , on the 
contrary vet another of our most important markets, namely, Italy, has been obliged 
to impose a system of drastic control over imports tn order to protect her foreign 
exchange position. Nevertheless I feel that I am justified so far as India » concerned 
in repeating that note of optimism. Indies exports of merchandise for the first four 
months of the present trade year show an increase of more than 4 and a half lakhs 
over tbe figures for the corresponding period of 1933 and though they show a compa- 
ratively small increase of 1 and a half lakhs over last year s total it must be renum- 
bered that 1934 was marked by exceptional purchases of raw cotton by Japan On 
this one head of our trade accounts alone, namely cotton purchase bv Japan, there has 
been a decrease of over 3 and a half crorefi in (the present year Omitting this excep- 
tional item India s export trade in other commodities has imnrovod by three crores m 
comparison with last year Hon members may be interested more particularly id the 
results of our trading with Germany and Italy— countries u which the most stringent 
measures of control have been imposed. In the ease of Germany our information » 
baaed on tbe reports of our trade commissioner m Hamburg who baa made a critical 
examination of die German import statistic*. Mr Gupta informs ns that in the bat 
quarter of 1934 the balance of trade was against India to the extant of 2 and one- 
fourth per cent , m the first quarter of 1935 the balance was even showing an exchange 
of goods valued at 26 miihon rolchmarks , tor the second quarter of 1930 the balaooe 
has again swung in India’s favour and Germany has imported from India good* valued 
at 31 million reichsmark* against exports to India of 2d million only Again in tbe 
case of Itaiy oontrary to what might have been expected firms the new and stringent 
system of import control our exports In the first tour months of this year have fallen 
off by 6 par cent only 1 quote these figures m no spirit of eomMaoeuoy My Govern- 
ment are fully alive to the dangers with which the emus* of international trade la 
now beeet and they will continue to watch the situation, with the moat serious cate. 

Befote I leave this, subject way I bring one 
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pxeaeion years with those of the present day I would ask them to remember that 
wodd prices of primary oommoditiee hare fallen some 46 per cent since 1929 and 
that values in themselves are no true index to the variation m the quantum of trade 

IxDUSEHIAL MATTERS 

I tom now to certain industrial matters of interest The coal industry in particular 
has been prominent m our thoughts in recent months Ton will, I am sure, share my 
deep regret at the two tragic mining disasters which recently occurred within a month 
of each other and m which 31 persons m all lost their lives. The second of these 
accidents was, with one exception^ the worst mining disaster that has occurred in Tudia 
In spite of all that care and foresight can do mining remains in every country in 
the world a dangerous occupation and onr record m India in this matter hitherto has 
been comparatively good These two last disasters have each been referred for inves- 
tigations to statutory courts of enquiry by the Government of Bihar and Orissa and I 
do not, therefore, desire to comment further upon them except to say that I trust that 
the results of toe courts’ investigations will be to indicate some steps by which 
the risk of the recurrence of such events can be minimised. I noted with pleasure 
toe passing at your last session of the Mines (Amendment) Act which wiD reduce 
toe hours of labour, will give further protection to children and will effect a number 
of other reforms. It will come mto force in a fortnight s time and I hope that it will 
prove effective in increasing the welfare and efficiency of the miners 

As most of you are probably aware we have now constituted within toe Govern- 
ment of India a Bureau of Industrial Intelligence and Research and the advisory 
council for this subject held recently its first meeting m Simla. I am glad to say tliat 
we have secured the corporation of the provincial Governments, of toe leading States 
and of prominent non-officials on tins council We have started on a small scale, but 
it ib hardly necessary for me to emphasize the increasing importance of industrial 
research and intelligence In the advancement of industry It is my hops that as this 
work develops it may prove of substantial assistance to Indian industrialists and parti 
oh) arly to those who by reason of the small scale on which they work are unable to 
undertake research for themselves or m present conditions to avail themselves of 
adequate expert advice 

Civil Aviation is a subject which will during the next few years force itselt increas- 
ingly upon us all. You will remember that about a year ago we undertook an impor- 
tant programme of development designed primarily to bring the mam trans-India route 
and certain internal routes into line with modern ideas, m order to ensure the oloaest 
cooperation required between the civil aviation experts and the engineers we haie 
formed a special civil aviation circle m the Centra] Publu. Works department to carry 
out toe programme directly The estimated cost of the works was Rs. 92,57 lakhs 
and you will be interested to hear that orders have already been placed for hangers 
at a total oost of Rs. Id lakhs and for lighting equipment at a cost of approximately 
Ra 9 and a half lakhs Progress with works for which special surveys have to be 
made will naturally be rather slower, but the outlines of the programme as a whole 
are being filled in. We are now faced with the introduction of regular night Hying 
and with a greatly increased intensity of the trans India services These changes will 
involve certain important adjustments within the original programme and 1 hope that 
our ground organisation will be developed fast enough to meet the demands of the air 

A less spectacular but not less useful branch of official activity is the administra- 
tion of the Road Fund Your resolutions of Apnl 1934 prolonged the life of too road 
account Indefinitely and made it possible for the standing committee on roads to take 
a longer and perhaps a more generous view m dealing with the demands of the 
provinces, A special contribution of Rs. 40 lakhs to the reserve in the account was a 
most welcome addition to the sum available for distribution, of approximately Rs. H8 
lakhs from the reserve— tola sum representing resources actually in hand plus the 
additional resources likely to accrue during the execution of the works. We have not 
forgotten the provinces which are most in need of help for road development and the 
scheme approved by the committee allows for grants of Rs. 25 lakhs and Ra 12 and 
a half lakhs to Assam and Bihar and Orissa, respectively The needs of the new 
provinces of Orissa and Sind will be specially considered. Surveys are in progress in 
Orissa and will shortly be undertaken in Sind. 

Yon are aware that for some time paBt my Government have been giving attention 
to toe derelopment of broadcasting At the fiuat session of the Legislative Assembly a 
fund of Rs. 30 lakhs was created for this purpose and we are now ooosvdenng to 
which of oot many needs this fund should be devoted We are already erecting a 
2ft 
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brge transmitting station m Delhi to broadcast programmes m English and m Urdu. 
This station will, I hopo, be ready for use before the end of this year A large 
transmitting station at Madras will certainly be needed and we hope to instal new and 
powerful transmitters at the existing stations at Calcutta and Bombay Whether it 
will be possible within the resources now at our disposal to instal four relay receivers 
and two shortwave stations to complete a broadcasting framework for India as a 
whole I cannot yet say A more detailed investigation of costs will be made dnnng 
the coming winter, and a definite scheme for the expenditure of the sum included in 
the land will then be prepared 

Fall et Railway Eabmnob 

It is a matter of great disappointment to me that the improvement in railway 
earnings which was so welcome a feature of the previous year has suffered a setback 
dnnng the current rear, though I hope it is only temporary Till the middle of 
Almost railway earnings have been about half a crore below those of last year and 
unless there is a change for the better soon the jtosition of Indian railways will 

r i become serious I can only add at present that Government are fully alive to 
gravity of the situation with those responsible for the administration of Indian 
railways in order that whatever Bteps are possible may be taken to improve their net 
eanungs 

Riserve Base op India 

This year has seen an important step forward in the development of the financial 
organisation of India On April I last, the Reserve Bank of India came into existence 
and assumed responsibility for the management of the currency and exchange and for 
making the sterling remittances of the Government of India. The Gold Standard 
Reserve and the Paper Currency Reserve were on that date amalgamated and transferred 
to die control of the bank The bank is at present continuing to issue Government of 
India currency notes w the form with which the public is familiar In due course 
those will be replaced bv the bank s own notes The bank did not assume its full 
responsibilities as head of the credit organisation of India until the beginning of Tuly, 
when the scheduled banks weie required to make their deposits From that date the 
Ressrvo Bank became a central bank m the full meaning of the term and on July 4 
declared its bank rate for v he first time 


Rcbal Development Scheme 

In March last the legislature approved of the proposal that out of last year s re- 
venue surplus, a sum of Rs 113 lakhs should be distributed to the provim.es for the pur- 
pose of improving the conditions of life m the villages. This action I am glad to say has 
been universally welcomed throughout India Rs 15 lakhs of this grant were set apart 
for assisting the co-operative movement The local governments were invited to make 
recommendations as to the most profitable use to wKk h the balance could be put and 
their proposals have been scrutinised by the Government of India before tbeir approval 
was accorded A statement has recently been laid on the table of this House which 
shows the objects to which the money is being devoted The objects are various since 
they are adjusted to the needs of the different parts of the country Out of the total 
grant, over Rs. 25 lakhs will be spent on village water supply anil irrigation, nearly 
Es 19 lakhs on schemes for genera! improvement in the villages, Rs. 12 lakhs on the 
improvement of village roads and Rs 10 lakhs on sanitation and medical work A sign 
of the tones is that m certain provinces money will be spent on arrangements for 
broadcasting instruction and entertainment in the villages My hope is that this grant 
will prove the beginning of a steady advance throughout India in improving the condi- 
tions of life in the villages in which nine tenths of the population live 

Govt op India Act 

Since I last addressed you the Government of India Bill has received the Royal 
assent and has become the Government of India Act, 1985 A great and difficult task 
has thus been completed by Parliament, after an expression, direct or indirect, of the 
views of all sections of the peoples of British India and prolonged consultation with 
the princes of India here and in England Views of every nature, extreme or mode- 
rate, advanced or conservative, have been expressed. We have all sought to obtain 
this provision or that m the constitution and we hare all sometimes succeeded and 
somefomee failed It is the business of men of practical wisdom now to forget the 
individual issues upon which opinion has differed and to consider the sum and ftflftanca 
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of oui total achievement On such a consideration we most, I think, conclude Out the 

r i to India is great I do not, therefore, on this occasion desire to invite your attention 
any of the particular provisions of the Aot, but I would ask you to consider two 
broad features of the new constitution and desire to give you, if I may, one word of 
advice. It is a matter of great satisfaction to me that during my Viceroy alt? there 
has been made possible a consummation which many of the great rulers of India 
through the ages desired to see but did not see and which was hardly in sight when I 
myself took office over four years ago I mean that the Aot for the first time m the 
history of India cosoiidates the whole of India, State and British, for the purpose of 
common concern under a single Government of India for the first time, and con be- 
come one great country The second broad feature m contrast with the existing cons- 
titution is that the Government of India under the new constitution wifi draw their auth- 
ority by direct devolution from the Crown, just as the Dominion Governments do 
They will cease to be agents and Mill stand forth as full political and lonshe person- 
alities, exercising the function of his Majesty The first feature to which I have re- 
ferred is the consummation of age long efforts, not only of the British Government 
but of all great rulers m India, from Asoka onwards The second feature la the 
necessary preliminary and best augury for the fall attainment bv India of the political 
character which the most developed of his Majesty s dominions enjoy My experience 
of India now extends over two decades and I have also had no inconsiderable ex 
penance of the history and practice of political Ufa m the other parts of the British 
Empire It is out of that long and full experience and out of the genome sympathy 
which I have ever felt for Indies political aspirations that I give yon this word of 
advice. Nothing is to be gamed by working tbo constitution m a spirit of mere des 
truction or by the abandonment of constitutional methods 

Gbiui PoTEiiuxmxs o» Bitswpiikii 

The new constitution contains within it great potentialities of deve- 
lopment Everything is to bo gained by taking up the new proffered ids 

of a consolidated India and a full political personality and by developing the constitu- 
tion till it in due season sheds those limitations and restrictions which have bean 

designed for the period of its growth The abandonment of constitutional methods has 
never Jed us anywhere in the past and will never lead us anywhere m the future It 
will not be my task to introduce the new constitution nor to join with you m its 
constitutional and I trust harmonious development. 

Triouti to yew Viceroy 

I shall hand over that task to one who comes equipped with a great technical 
knowledge of our new constitution, for he has himself been a builder in the construe 
hon of vour policy, one who will 1 know hnng to the aervn e of the Crown here 
fullest sympathy with vour aspirations and ideals I feel the greatest confidence that 
when ho comes to the stage, which I have now reached my life here as Viceroy, he 
will look back on a period, fraught with great good to the fortunes of India, enriched 
by the same kindliness which you will assuredly accord to him as you have so 
generously accorded to me 

Your thoughts are no doubt occupied, as mine are, by forecasts of the stops by 
which and at which the new constitution will be brought into operation. It is impossi- 
ble for me at the stage to give any indication of preuse dates but as you are no doubt 
aware all branches of my Governments and all the provincial Governments in India are 
actively and industrially engaged on the problems which must be solved before the new 
constitutions in provinces and at th«. centre can be introduced. We shall spare no 
efforts which will enable ns to introduce the new order of things at the earliest possi- 
ble date In conformity with this intention the committee appointed bv his Majestv s 
Government to report on the delimitation of constituencies and connected problems 
will assemble in Simla before the end of the present mouth, that is withm two months 
of the date of the Koyal assent We have secured, as the chairman of that committee, 
an electoral authority of groat eminence in Sir Inane Hammond, while with him will 
be associated two Indian members whoso experience as High Court judges ensures that 
judicial outlook and strict impartiality which are so essential. The problems which face 
the committee are of great complexity but £ am confident that the; will prove equal to 
the task. 

In conclusion I wish to make an appeal which is not new hot which is uppermost 
w my amid at the present tuna No system of Parliamentary Government can be 
expected to work successfully and for the benefit of the people as a whole without tike 
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ensteooe of a spirit of accommodation and a willingness on the Part of ad sections of 
the people to prefer the wider interests of the whole body politic to the narrower 
Interests of their own particular section As I said not long ago, in a speech at 
Allahabad, the shadow of communal strife ib hanging at this time over Lidia. It is a 
ahadow of evil portent and a cause of constant anxiety not only to all Governments 
in India but to all thoughtful and irresponsible people If India is to enter on her new 
constitution to conditions favourable to Ms successful developments that shadow must 
be dispelled and I would appeal to all those who love this country and desire to see 
it well governed by its own people to Bhow a spirit of tolerance and goodwill and to 
worJt for the creation of greater friendliness among all communities. 


Ctu Law Axbni»0nt Bill 

On Thursday last the Legislative Assembly, to the regret of my Government and 
myself, refused by a majority to take into oensvieratLon the bill to give permanence to 
the Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act, 1931, aud to certain provisions of the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1932 

1 had hoped that the Assembly wonld share with the Government the responsibi 
hty for this measure. Their refusal to do so has transferred the responsibility to me 
and after taking time to consider all the implications of the action or inaction on my 
part J have decided in discharge of my responsibility for the safety, tranquillity ana 
interests of the British India, to rare the Assembly an opportunity to oonsider their 
decision and the Bill will be brought before that House again m a recommended form. 

The arguments for and against the BUI have already been discussed at great length 
on the floor of the Legislative Assembly and I shall, therefore, state as briefly as 
possible, m> own reasons for considering the passage of the Bill to be essential "We 
are on the eve of important changes in the constitution of India within the next two 
years The primary responsibility for the maintenance of peace and good Government 
in the provinces will be transferred to Ministers, responsible to the legislatures I 
consider it my imperative duty to use such powers and possess to secure that that 
transfer tales place m the most favourable conditions possible to the stability and 
success of these new Governments 

Dangerous subversive movements are still active in the country Communal unrest, as 
I have already said, is unfortunately a more senous danger than for many years past 
The experience of all hx.al Governments has been that the provisions o! this BUI give 
them powers who are effective in keeping these movements in check and in prevent- 
ing the publication of incitements to communal dissension They are unanimous in 
considering the retention of these powers essential. I am mi self satisfied that they are 
right and this I would be failing m my duty if I did not use mv special powers to 
secure that these Governments havo these powers during the remainder of the present 
constitution and that the new Governments shall also have them when they take over 
the rest of Government And now I leave you gentlemen to continue your labours of 
this present session and to do so with full confidence that you will continue to main 
tain the traditions and dignity which have always characterised the proceedings of 
our Legislative Chambers 


Repbal of Csnnm Law Abokd Act 1906 

1 7tb SEPTEMBER —The Assembly met to-day in order to discuss non official busi- 
ness The discussion adjourned from the Delhi session was resumed on Mr F Da*’* 
Bill to repeal the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1908 

Sir N N Sircar ( Law Member ) who on the previous occasion spoke for two 
and a half hours, continued hia speech and said that on the last occasion he referred 
to 56 oases, which number might have increased, in which responsible Congressmen, 
including members of the Congress* Committee, were convicted of violent crime. This 

E roved conclusively that a large number of associations, including Congress organsza 
one, were nominated by men who believed in violence, though they fonnd it expedi- 
ent to sail under the flag of non violence just as Chinese pirates often used Hie Bed 
Cross flag Sir Nnpendra dealt with the question of percentage of violent crime and 
said that this was not so small as Mr Onanasyam Gupta thought In the Chittagong 
case the actual raiders were probably a hundred or two hundred He read extracts 
from the evidence of the leader of the conspiracy in order to show that, besides the 
Congress Committee, organizations of physical culture of volunteers and of women 
were part of the terrorist organization and the number involved by reason of the 
intense activity of the Congress at Chittagong could safely be put at several thousands. 
I3» other instances were the Cheohoa ‘hat case in Midnspore and the recent inter-pro- 
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nouU case tried at Alipore Continuing, the Law Member said that it had been stated 
that repression oonld not remove terrorism No one asserted that it could nor that the 
substitution of executive for judicial judgment was a trifling matter But if repressive 
law was an abomination it was the result of compelling necessity Those who had no 
faith m the executive, but had unlimited confidence in court, found it convenient to 
ignore the findings of the court That olass of papers was a limb of the conspiracy and 
through the oult of violence had reached the people even in the remote parts of the 
province Mr A C Dott had stated that terrorism was due to hunger for freedom 
and bread The Law Member asked whether similar hunger did not exist elsewhere, 
whether Madras, Bombay and other proYiuces were flowing with milk and honey (Mr 
Joshi There is no permanent settlement there) The leader of the Opposition had 
warned them that if criminal law continued there was a probability of civil disobe- 
dience being launched The Law Member considered that as a much lesser evil than the 
certainty of anachy and chaos if the law was replaced He characterised Mr Lesai s 
speech the other day as remaining high up in the air and never coming down from 
it to the hard realities of the world lu which they lived The Law Member ended by 
appealing to the House to reject Mr B Das s Bill 

Mr Shamlol said that he as a former defence counsel in conspiracy cases proposed 
to give instances from judicial records to show how the special powers given 
to the Government were abused, how evidence was fabricated by the police, and how 
titles were conferred on the police and the magistracy by A he Government When 
the Lahore conspiracy case was proceeding the approvers ‘said that they wanted to be 
taken out of the custody without w hich thev could nof give out the facts An applica- 
tion was made to the High Court asking for orders for their removal from police 
cue tody, but the Government, m exercise of their special powers, issued an order de- 
claring the Fort, m which approvers were kept, as a jail thus defeating the object of 
the defence application Mr Bhamlai multiplied instances where he alleged the O l D 
and the magistracy were involved in committing picjory and forgeiy and declared that 
such officials would surely abuse the specml powers lie reminded the House of the 
statement of the accused in the Lahore conspiracy case namelv, that they were deter- 
mined to become terorists only after they saw a Police Superintendent himself deal 
lathi blows on Lala Lajpat Kai (Voice Shame 'I Mr Shamlal said that terrorism 
was due to British domination and exploitation and when the latter ceased the 
former wonld 

Mr If Bardolot narrated his etpenaoes m Assam where he said authorities them- 
selves had practised violence in many oases Terrorism m Bengal was due to con- 
tinued repression and suppression practised by the authorities and their attempt to pit 
class against class Mr Bardoloi had not finished when the House adjourned 

Lndun Coffee Bill 

18tk SEPTEMBER —Official business was transacted m the Assembly to day 
Sir Zafarulla Khan introduced a Bill to provide for the creation of a fund for the 
promotion of the cultivation, manufacture and sale of Indian coffee 
Othsb Official Bills 

Sir N If Sircar introduced a Bill to remove certain doubts and validate certain 
proceedings of the Allahabad High Court. This Bill was called Jubbulpore and Chafas- 
garh Divisions Divorce Proceedings \ahdation Bill Foui Government measures were 
then passed They were Central Provinces Court Act Amendment Bill, Indian Army 
Act Amendment Bill, and Provincial Insolvency Act Amendment Bill 
Indian Motoh Yehiclxs Bill 

Discussion was then taken up of the bill te amend Indian Motor Vehicles Act Mr 
Lalchand Navalra* suggested a select committee, which motion was supported by 
Mr Sri Prakosh. 

Paymskt of ‘Waoxe Bill 

Hr D O Mitchell informed that the Government had deoided to take up disou- 
stnon of the Payment of Wages Bill on the commencement of the Delhi session with 
a view to fully oonnder the amendments tabled by several members and also certain 
opinions in the meanwhile on important changes made in the Select Committee. The 
Tariff Board s report on the enquiry into the claim of Messrs. H M Patel and Com- 
pany, Bombay lot rectification of tariff inequality m respect of manufacture of shuttles 
is published. The Board have found the claim to be unsubstantiated and the Govern- 
ment of India aooept this finding 
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Mr Ataf Ah moved reference of the Bill to a Select Committee He complained 
that oertam principles had been adopted in the Bill, which were unknown to juris- 
prudence 

Corns Oss Bill 

Sir Zafrullak Khan introduced the Coffee Cess Bill and said that it was non- 
controvtrsial and was heme introduced because a preponderating majority of growers 
favoured the proposal which also had the support of the Governments of Madras, Coorg, 
Mrsoro, Travaucore and Cochin 

Indians in Za ziBia 

Pandit Oovindballabh Pant moved “This Assembly recommends to the Governor 
General in Council to take all effective steps in the inter eats ol and to vindicate the 
position of Indian nationals settled in Zanzibar ’ 

He said that the history of Indians overseas had been one of nnrelieved agony, 
harassment and humiliation and had been particularly marked in the countries included 
m that pretentious ouphemism the “Butish Commonwealth The Indians had gone 
abroad on being invited and actuated by motives of extending their sphere of influence 
to build railways or to acquire maritime places They had Dover demanded reserva- 
tions or commercial safeguards In Zanzibar they had settled at the invitation of the 
Sultan The Indians evervwheie were in a minouty He quoted extensively from 
what he described as Mr Men on g Report, written in an inimitable style, depicting the 
conditions of Indians in Zanzibai and the personnel of the Clove Growers Association 
none of whom was a clove growei, and which was bossed by one Mr Bartel v, -who had 
unsuccessfully competed with Indians in the clove export trade Hie Zanzibar decrees 
were dehmtefv iaual He did not doubt that Government of India had been doing 
their best, but asked what the best meant 

Str Gtrtja Bojpat felt glad that generally on the question of Indians overseas there 
was alwavs agreement between the Government of India and tho people While agree- 
ing that the Bill was regarded as racial and while assuring that the Government of 
India would press the Indian point with a view to rnotect Indian interests. Sir Ginja 
Saaker could not Bee how they could prevent the Zanzibar Government from taking 
action under the decree 

The resolution which the Government had accepted was passed without being chal- 
lenged T1 e House tin u rose for the day 

QtETTA EABTHQtAK* IsqriKT 

19th SEPTEMBER —Mr P Kumaraswam* R«ifu rose to move the following 
resolution to day “That a committee consisting of officials, and non officials, be forth a ith 
appointed m order to mvostijnto and reiiort as to whether the situation arising out of 
the recent earthquake in British Beluchistan, and particularly m the town of Quetta, 
has been properly handled particularly as regards the Bearcn for the rescue of the 
living, wounded and buried salvage of property and transfeienco of the wounded and 
injured outside the affected area. ’ 

The mover fully appreciated the valuable work done by the authorities in Quetta, 
hut pleaded that that could not allow feelings of public gratitude to blind them to rumours 
and allegations made after the earthquake He referred to certain allegations and com- 
plained that the answers given in the Assembly to questions did not satisfy the public 
Be asked why men of public eminence as Mr Gandhi had not been permitted to visit 
Quetta, especially as the Government and the public were boneOtted by help given 
by Congress leaders like Mr Hajendra Prasad in the Bihar disaster only last year 

Mr G R f Tottenham, Army Secretary, said that the mover wished by the re- 

solution to restore public confidence The speaker felt that there was no neod to restore 
confidence in the matter and added “Yon cannot get away from the fact that the real 
object behind this resolution is to endeavour to bnug the Government into dmcredit 
by suggesting that they were actuated by racial and political considerations It is no 
thing short of monstrous to make such a suggestion f -(Applause) Speaking on be 
half of the army, Mr Tottenham said that he had hoped that the magniboent conduct of 
General Karslake and the troops would load to better feeling and better understanding 
between the people of India and the army maintained to protect them in times of 
danger Mr Tottenham said that not a shred of evidence was produced to justify that 

charge Mr Tottenham next gave the House the evidence revealed by the excavations. 

Between June and August COO corpses had been discovered. Of these 117 were in the 
eivil lines of whom all except three were found in the beds. As regards 500 found m 
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the city only eight were found outage their houses This evidence proved conclusively 
that ninety por cent of the people had died immediately He had fad records of the 
heroic deeds of the British and Indian soldiers 

Mi Tottenham contended that it was easy for armchair cntwe to be wise after the 
event The water supply did not fail, the railway did not fail, epidemic did not occur, 
bat these were possibilities which General Karslake had to face and he was right in 
taking every step to prevent further loss of life Mr Tottenham characterised the 
resolution aa raisguidod, misconceived and uncalled for 

Mr Lalchand Navalrat, speaking from personal experience, quoted a telegram from 
the AGO who had refused him permission to visit Quetta on June *5 and also 
refused to excavate the building of his relative Tramloads of people left Karachi for 
Quetta on May 31, but were held up at %ibi He mentioned the opinion of a Dewan 
Bahadur m Quotta that Sir Norman Cater if given a free hand, would have allowed 
volunteers bat the military handicapped him. 'Hie speaker wanted an enquiry 
whether the troops were adequate , whether the time allowed was adequate and 
whether the rescue work was stopped prematurely \V hile he praised the Englishmen, 
and women, the N W R. and the postal authorities for individual acts he felt that the 
Government had blundered. 

Mr Acheaon, Foreign Secretary, did not agree that any good would oome from an 
enquiry Hie House had heard nothing bat suspicious allegation from the beginning to 
the end without a shred of evidence in support The Government was asked to accept 
the position of an accused before even a u pnma facie case had been established 
against them. Hie Government could not accept the resolution, reasonable though it 
might appear to the unthinking mind Hie Government had really nothing to f’oncoal 
ana regarding what they did for the evacuation of the sick and the wounded from 
Quetta. 

Mr Bkulabhat Desat, winding up the case for the Opposition, said that the resolu- 
tion had been drafted by himself though by ballot it fell on Mr fiaju s lot to move it He 
felt that the Government had read too much into it It contained no charge and no 
insinuation Why then did the Government members talk like an accused Was that 
the case of a guilty conscience i It had been the practice of the Government to hold 
an enquiry after every groat disaster like a famine so that its lessons would bo learnt 
for the future. Therefore the resolution did not condemn the soldiers or the authorities 
If the Government had a good case, they would be able to satisfy the committee All 
possible assistance would have been given and no error of judgment could have 
occurred ‘ But those who excuse themselves accuse themselves Mr Bhulabhai Desai 
asked whether this was a fact, whether sit thousand soldiers were enough for rhe 
work of extricating twenty six thousand At that time voluntary help should have 
been token. “Even sixty thousand could have worked (applause) People of Shikar pur 
had actually chartered a train with men and stores, but the tram was cancelled and 
the soldiers were diverted to salvaging property m the civil hues and the cantonment 
Ur Desu asked whether soldiers should not have been used for a number of days m 
excavating human hvoa instead of digging out chinaware, even if there was a chance 
of saving one bouI (applause) This diversion of the soldiers was grossly an atrocious 
act. The tone issue was whether more men could not have been saved whether all 
available resources had been used for a higher purpose and the saving of human life 

Sir Henry Crcuk vigorously opposed the resolution On an occasion when the 
worst disaster had occmred with such terrible suddenness resulting in start horror 
they should have expected a resolution of sympathy to the sufferers ami a single-mind- 
ed desire to provide comforts for them. Indeed, the disaster had caused the sympathy 
of the whole of the civilised world, and called for admiration, bat the Opposition here 
was out to discredit the Government and destroyed the Government's prestige in 
trying to exploit even the earth quake to political advantage on the basis of unfounded 
tumours and distortion, of facts. Regarding the exclusion of political leaders. Sir Henry 
Cmk pointed out that Mr Gandhi did not apply tilt June 8 and even if permission 
were men, the relief party could not have arrived till the eleventh and hence of no 
use Mr Rajendra Prasad never made any suggestion that he should go to Quetta 
himself, but merely said that a relief party Bhould be allowed to go there 

Ckaudhurt &r Z afrullah Shan m winding up the debate announced on behalf of 
the Government “Hie Government are not prepared to agree to an enquiry, but are 
reedy to agree to appointment of an advisory or consultative committee to assist the 
authorities with regard to (a) the salvage of property and <b) questions connected with 
the resettlement of the civil population Hie Government are farther prepared to 
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extend the facilities to parties of members of the Assembly who may wish to visit 

^The Corun'ess^Bide moved for olosure which on division was rejected by 67 votes 
Btr Cowasji Jehangtr said that the resolution contained dirty insinuation against 
the Amy He had never had the misfortune to hear a more atrocious speech than that 
delivered by the leader of the Opposition. It was nn worthy of him and unworthy of 
the occasion. The resolution contained malicious insinuation against the British and 
Indian troops and the speaker would be no partj to it 

Mr Atuy strongly protested against the manner Sir Cowasjt had attacked Mr 
Bholabhai Desai It was mischievous He only hoped that Sir Cowasji would regret 
it m a calmer moment Mr Bhulabhai had never meant to doubt the heroism of the 
Army, but his chief complaint was that rescue work was stopped on lane 2 (official 
benches June 7) 

Dr Zumddvn explained how difficult it was to expect anyone to be alive after three 
days dying under the debris 

Sir Makomtd Yakub vigorously opposed the resolution and demanded praise for 
British and Indian soldiers, who rendered seivicc during the earthquake at the risk of 
their own lives 

Pandit 0 B Pant considered it unfair for the Government to imagme that Hie 
Congress were trying to exploit the earthquake for political advantage 

The House then divided and the resolution was lost by 61 to 57 votes amidst loud 
cheers. The House then adjourned. 


Lndo-Bub5£a Teibfval Rsport 

20th SEPTEMBER —Sir James Grtgg moved to day the consideration of the report 
of Hie Indo Burma Tribunal 

Jfr Nusm t explained at length the entire case as he had been associated with this 
question. He said that the Bnrma Government had asked for “a neutral and impartial 
Tribunal” in order to deal with the question, probably on the ground that they 
wished themselves and the Government of India to be placed in a position of 
equahty The Bound Table Conference papers 'contemplated association with the 
Tribunal of the members of th* Standing Finance Committee, but the J P C report 
omitted reference thereto Whatever the reason for this omission the fact was that 
when the Tribunal was set up the old Assembly was about to die and the new 
Assembly would not have liked the old members of the Standing Committee to be 
associated with the Tribunal and the new Committee could not have been elected 
until February As regards the historical approach Mr Nixon showed how the 
method, firstly, of analysis of the debt, and, secondly, of the debtor and creditor had 
created insuperable difficulties in arriving at a settlement In this connection he 
cntunsBd the Congress Committee a report He said finally that they had decided 
that the only method was the dissolution of partnership so well known to lawyers 
Mr Qaubtz, Mr B Das and Mr Malhradas Vtssanji moved various other 
motions proposing to reject the Tribunal s report 

Mr Gauoa said that Mr Nixon s excellent address missed the mam issue namely 
the Tribunal 8 report The Tribunal did not consist of experts It was constituted 
behind the back of India and Bnrma and had no confidence of and was a fraud 
committed ou the two countries In a matter like this, the historical approach was 
the proper course as had been adopted by the Congress Committee Mr Gauba 
said that the tribunal did not give reasons for fixing seven and a half percent ratio 
between India and Burma and their procedure regarding debt and mode of payment 
also was wrong What was worse was that loans would hereafter be secured from 
the revenues of India alone, though they were raised on the seoontv of India and 
Burma. Such a procedure was unknown in constitutional history He finally said 
that Bnrma had bees separated because British Imperialism wanted it 

Mr B Dot said that India had no confidence in the tribunal as it represented 
Britain only and Britain had a stake in the financial solvency of Burma. Burma had 
enjoved full benefit of the customs and excise. So fictitious an adjustment of 

Burma a present contribution to the Central finances to eight per cent was entirely 

wrong Mr Das masted that Burma should pay part of the expenses of the India 
Office and a full share of the debt pensionary chargee. 

V Tbetn Maang upheld the view of the Finance Committee of the Burma 

Council and said that there should be no burden or liability on Burma who had till 
now paid India 167 crores m the shape of surpluses As regards the ratio, if 
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calculated on tha basis of revenue, it worked at four per cent, on the baste of 
population five per cent aad on the economic basts six and a half per oent 

Mj Matkradcu Vuam said that Mr Nixon had oomplained of the indifference of 
the public to hw report when he wanted it in Bombay ft was not available The Tribu- 
nal was continued in direct opposition to the opinion of the Indian legislature Official 
representation in snoh a case was not enough If non-official representatives were 
heard, the conclusions of the Tribunal would have been materially different 

Dr Ztanddtn also took the view that the historical aspect of the case should deter- 
mine the question of decision. The question of allocation of military expenditure most 
also be decided along with the ratio and there most be a guarantee for payment of 
India's debt either through the control of Burma s ourrenoytiH the debt was raised or 
by makmg Britain stand surety The debate was not concluded when the House adjourned. 

Copra Csss Bill 

23rd SEPTEMBER —When the Assembly met to-day 8tr Zafrullah moved for 
consideration of the Coffee Cess Bill and said that though the bill provided a duty of 
rupee one per cent it was not proposed to impose more than a duty of annas eight m 
the beginning The proceeds of the duty will bo devoted for propaganda outside India. 
The bill also provided for appointment of a Cesa Committee Continuing, Sir ZafmUah 
said that he could not say exactly how many members of the proposed committee 
would be Indians and how many Europeans, out considering the fact that there were 
more Indian planters and they had a large area under plantation there should he a 
large number of Indian representation on tha committee which might reach fourteen 
against six Europeans Hib own view was that Indian representation would not be 
less than twelve as against eight Europeans 

Pandu Ntlakantha Das moved that the Bill be circulated for eliciting opinion 
thereon by Janoair 15 He B&id that the Government's own statistics showed that 
coffee planting had increased very little daring the last fifteen years and there was 
not muoh scope lor future expansion 

Mr Milligan said that the coffee industry had been going downhill The Bill pro 
mised a solution and the House should reject the arguments of Mr Nilkantha Das 
who was opposed both to tea and coffee drinking He did not think that any 
section of the House shared those views. Voices—' % do ’ (Laughter! Mr Milligan 
assured that no coffee planter had made fabulous wealth He knew from the experience 
of tea propaganda that the masses in tho south drank coffee and were paid ooffee 
money by those who engaged thoir services Ninety-eight per cent of the coffee-grow- 
ers supported the proposal for the Cess Committee 

Mr -De Souza, speaking on behalf of the ooffee growers, asked the Honse whether 
they would bo indifferent to tile industry in which was invested ten or ores of rupees 
of which more than a half was Indian capital aad which provided employment to one 
hundred thousand. It also helped India s trade balance by exporting two omres worth 
of ooffee 

Mr A. Chtttiar said that ho would not press the motion for a Select Committee \f 
guarantee was given that the provincial governments nominees on the Cess Committee 
would be Indians, 

Sir Zafaruttah Khan, Commerce Member, replying to the debate said that he did 
not drink alcohol or ooffoo and had had a good deal of sympathy with the point of 
view of Pandit Niiakantha Das and Mr Ayyengar, but it was impossible for three 
sane men to oonvert the whole insane woild to their view (Laughter) He gave figures 
to show how the exports to the United Kingdom had oome down to a third during 
the past four years ami to France down to a half The industry was not m a flourshmg 
condition aad as a result of the cosa the small planter would benefit even mom than 

TtoPSwmere^ted both Pandit Nilakaatha Das’e motion for circulation and Mr 
Chatty's for Select Committee and took the BUI into consideration. 

V Tkm% Manna moved an amendment proposing the Inolnsiou of Burma in the 
scheme U Them Hoang’s amendment was rejected. 

Sir Zafarutlah Khan assured the mover that it was not with a view to playing 
a trick on Burma thai she was excluded from the operation of the Bill. 

The Bill wss then passed. 

A Drroaos Bill (oostd) 

Sir y If Sarear next moved consideration of the Jubbulpur Chbattisagarh Divisions 
(divorce proceedings validation) Bdl which proposes to remove doubts and validate 
pertain proceedings of the AUahahad High Court 
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Vr AwnfaM moved referenoe to a Select Committee He motion was defeated. 
The an WM being proceeded with danse by danse when Sir H N Sirtar add that 
the leader of the opposition had mentioned certain points which might require an 
monJmftBt of daose two The matter was accordingly postponed. The House then 
adjourned 

Kxfkal or Criminal Law Amutd Act 1906 (oonto) 

24th SEPTEMBER —The Assembly met to day m order to continue the debate 
on Mr J! Dot's Bill to repeal the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1906, and to consider 
other non-official Bills. 


said that the laws were being abused m 
to contradict “certain ex parte and wrong 


Mr H C Bardolo*, sui 
Bengal by the Executive and the 

Sr ifenry Oraik, Home Member, rose 

statements Mr Sham Lai s speech, he said, contained misrepresentations and distor- 
tion of facts and he had grossly exaggerated the charges against officials. Mr Sham 
Lai had said that the terrorist movement in the Punjab started after the assault on 
Tab Lai pat Rai on October 13, 1928. 

Mr Bham hoi interrupting —“It was the statement of the approver ” 

Continuing, Sir Henry said that the approver referred to was Indarpal, who had 
plotted murder and who was now undergoing transportation for life and who, in order 
to save his own skin, had implicated his own associates. That was the source of in- 
formation of bis bon. friend.— {Laughter) The ban Member had forgotten two terrorist 
acts— the bomb explosions daring Dasserah in 1926 and in 1928 Had the Hon. mem- 
ber not grasped the facts, Sir Henry asked, that long before 1928, Bhagat Singh’s 
gang were in existence and that this very gang were the direct descendants of the 
gang which had committed a dacoity in the United Provinces in 1925 ? 

Proceeding, the Home Member said that the second premise of Mr Sham IaTs 
speech was that on October 13 Lala La; pat fiai had been assaulted bv the police at 
Lahore An enquiry was held by a senior official of the Punjab, who found that the 
crowd had deliberately placed political leaders at the head in order to force their 
way through the police barrier He crowd came into contact with the police and a 
sergeant was knocked down The crowd were poshed back and a lathi struck 
Lajpat Rai who however was not hart (Mr Sham Lai “A deliberate be.) ’ Con- 
turning, Sir Henry Crsik said that Mr Sham Lai had narrated the incident relating 
to the approver being kept in custody The approver was detained in the fort, for, 
being a member of a dangerous gang, he was liable to be killed at any moment or 
mduoed to retract his statement to the police. The defence m the conspiracy case had 
made an application to the tribunal for his transfer to the judicial lock-up Be was, 
accordingly, transferred to jail after special arrangements for his detention in safety 
had been made 8ir Henry added that the conspiracy case In the Punjab was con- 
nected with six simultaneous terrorist outrages This conspiracy stood unparalleled 
in the history of terrorist crime in India in its revolutionary ingenuity Two police 
officers Itad been killed, two wounded and one was blinded for life, and yet Mr Sham 
ini called it a “fabricated case ’ (Mr Bham Lai “Fabricated evidence } 

S*r Henry Oratk maintained that Mr Bham Lai had omitted to tell the House 
that an overwhelming majority of the accused were convicted In the case, and that 
the Court bad declared that the magistrates and pollco had not implicated innocent 
persons or made any forgeries (applause) Mr Bham Lai had alleged, declared Sir 
Henry, that 75 per cent of the police and C T D were corrupt and bad, committed 
forgery and perjury His, remarked the Home Member, was fantastic, and it was 
incorrect to say that any police officer was promoted or bad received a little because 
of the case. “Let not those who live in glass houses throw stones at others’' the Home 
Member added. 

After a certain statement by the Home Member, Mr Satymurtki raised a point of 
order that no member could make a personal charge against another and this was 
upheld by the president Sir Henry Crook responded that serious allegations had 
been made against him, and he was only speaking in self-defence. 

Continuing, the Home Member read a letter from a friend who, he alleged, had 
written to Mr Sham Lai (who had acted as counsel in the case) muting certain 
allegations. 

Mr titan Lai was heard to say “The man was prosecuted for giving false 
evidence and the case was withdrawn by the Crown. (Opposition. “Shame. Shame.” I) 

Mr Batyamurtiit asked if a member could make such personal charges and in- 
sinuations, and a ruling waa sought by several members. 
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The Pnttdatf urged the members not to be disorderly and said that a personal 
charge could not be made by one member against another Bui a member was per- 
fectly entitled to defond himself and to say that member liad made reckless charges 
-without evidence 

Sir Henry Craik, continuing, said that Karamdin, one of the witnesses, had ad- 
mitted to oonrt that he had been asked to commit prejury The reason why the 
Government did not produco evidence against the defence counsel for alleged profes- 
sional misconduct was that the case, whioh had already proceeded for such length of tame 
at the cost of a larger sum, would be considerably delayed as the trial would have 
to be gone through again with new defence counsel Continuing, Sir Henry Cra* 
said that if the kind of case the Congress had was made out by Hr Sham Lai 
then it was a very poor case, indeed (Official applause ) 

Hr Amarendra Nath Chatteryee said that the cult of the bomb had been given 
bnth to by the Government s policy and he refused to call these men murderers. He 
olaimed that Ur Gandhi s non violent movement had changed the minds of the youths 
of Bengal He then read extracts from the Midnapore Inquiry Committee s report, 

§ resided over by Mr J N Basu, in order to show that the Government were to blame 
o long as these laws, he Baid, stultified the Statute Book, there would be no 
conciliation. 

Hr Bhulahhai Deeai said the Government often created a scare, and obtained 
support of the Legislature f or 3uc h acts, which in reality were for the suppression 
of national life The Act of 1908 was pernicious in its operations and atrocious m the 
work it did Even associations for prayere had been declared unlawful The words 
“assist m the operations of any such association" had been put to uses to which even 
the courts of law had become ashamed The speaker referred to a meeting announced 
to be held under the auspices of the Bombay Congress Committee, which had been 
declared unlawful and said that a newspaper of moderate pereuabons published a report 
that the meeting would be held while the Commissioner’s notification banning the 
meeting was also published in the same issue Yet the editor of the paper had been 
brought under the operations of this Aot for “assisting the operations of an unlawful 
association.” Proceeding, Mr Lesai referred to the personal chargee brought 
against Mr Sham Lai by the Homo Member, ana said that it was an 
abuse of the privilege of the House Entering an emphatic protest against 
the action of Bix Henry Craik, Mr Dosai said that il the Opposition had 
used some Buch document against the Homo Member, the latter would 
have protested against it as infamous The Home Member had said that the Govern- 
ment did not take any action against Mr Sham Lai in order to rave expenses The 
fact of the matter was that m this case the judge had complimented counsel on both 
sides on presenting the case with a mastery of detail and with a fairness (Unofficial 
oheero.) As for the Act itself, Mr Deeai said that it deserved to die because it was 
detriment to the national «ause 

Mr B Dae briefly replied and the House, by 65 votes to 60, carried the motion 
for consideration, amid non official cheers. 

The consideration of the Bill, clause by clause was then taken and clause 2 was put 
Mr P J QrtffUh* raid that tho speeches of Mr A. N Chatter] ee and Mr Bardoloi 
were only meant to vilify the Government One of them had stated that tho Govern- 
ment knew when the Dacca communal riots would flare up, and m spite of this no 
warnings had been issued. He (Mr Griffiths) was living m the bazar itself and had 
the Government known of the affair they would have warned him and he would have 
immediately left his bungalow Then the police, continued the speaker, were accused 
of inactivity when the not was proceeding The total length of the police at Paooa, 
whwh had BO miles of roads, was 200 men, or four men for one mile of the road. 
Biofang broke out m every locality How then could four men control the situation 
in a nule long locality ? The Assam member had asked what were the European 
community doing at that time, continued Mr Griffiths Almost without exception 
every non-official Europeans In Dassa or in the neighbouring towns offered himself as 
special police constables (Official applause) 

Bie member hod said that non official Europeans had assaulted many Congressmen 
and had asked if any Congressman was convicted for assaulting Europeans. Hie (the 
speaker's) reply was in the affirmative. There were 189 such oases. Lastly, said Mr 
Griffiths, Mr Chatter] ee had made certain allegations against Die troops. A letter, the 
speaker added, had been written to Mr Chatter] ee asking for further details of thfe 
auqged incident, bat no reply had been received. 
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Mr Chattenea denied that he had received the letter 

Sir N N Sircar, Law Member, explained that he sent the letter by a peon. 

At this stage the President asked Mr Griffiths to confine his speech to clause 2, 
whereupon Mr Griffiths resumed his seat „ 

Sir Cowatn Jekanmr opposed the olanse He said that not until some other Act 
was put on the Statute Book to deal with the inei easing evil of Communism, should 
this clause be passed 

At this stage Sir Henry Crude asked for a ruling from the President whether the 
member was In order to discuss the principle of the Bill After hearing all sides the 
President promised his ruling and adjourned the sitting 

25th. SEPTEMBER —There was a thin attendance when the Assembly met to-day 
m order to transact oifioial business. 

After question hoar Sir Muhammad Zafrullah Khan laid on tho tahlo tho report 
on the working of the scheme of preferences resulting from the Ottawa Agreoment 
for 19*4-36 

The Bill removing certain doubts and validating certain proceedings of the High 
Court of Allahabad was passed after drafting an amendment moved by Bir Lancelot 
Graham. 


Cantonments Bill 

Mr G R F Tottenham, Army {secretary, moved that the Bill amending the Can- 
tonments Act 1G24, as reported by the Select Committee, be circulated 

StWLKMXNTAEY GRANTS 

The House then took up voting on demands for supplementary grants for 1935 36. 
Str James Ongg moved that a sum not exceeding a thousand rupees be granted 
tor expenditure on the development of civil aviation. 

Mr Asaf Ah, moving a token cut, complained that money was spent on the oons 
traction of aerodromes extravagantly without any benefit to India and that foreign air 
companies Buoh as Imperial Airways and K. L M. mainly took the advantage 

Mr Clow said that the Government mould bear m mind the desirability of avoiding 
every possible case of extravagant expenditure Aviation was admittedly an expensive 
matter at present, but he did not doubt that it would develop and India would reap in 
various ways a tangible harvest in the years to come 

After Mr 8 SatyamurU had also spoken the demand was granted 
“When the grant relating to broadcasting was moved Mr Satyamurli, Mr Ayyen 
gar , Mr Aney and Prof. Raima addressed the House 

Mr 8atyamurii suggested that broadcasting should be used for political propaganda 
in the same way it was done in England by giving all parties a chance to broadcast 
Mr Clow replying said that the oondibona here were different from England where 
broadcasting was controlled by a company, while in India it was a Government Depart- 
ment However, the present decision was not for all time It could be changed when 
conditions necessitated The demand was granted. 

Delimitation Committee Grant 


Discussion next arose on the Delimitation Committee grant 
Mr SatuamurU attacked the Madras proposal for angle non transferrable votes in 
plural constituencies and characterised the Madras Government s proposal as against the 
spirit of the Poona Paot 

Sir N If Strcar replied that «□ questions wero open for consideration by the 
Hammond Committee. He suggested that those who wished to upset local Government’s 
scheme should submit their case before the Hammond Committee He assured that the 
federal part of the Hammond report would be placed before the House, but oonld not 
guarantee discussion on the provincial part mainly because such a pledge might delay 
the inauguration of the provincial constitution. 

Mr Bajorta complained of inadequate commercial representation from Bengal m the 
federal assembly 

Pawht 0 B Pant read in the proposals a design to prevent Congressmen enter- 
ing the legislatures and wanted the Government of India to examine the provincial pro- 
posals minutely before submitting them to the Hammond Committee 
tfr Batgamurtt withdrew his token eat The Boose then adjourned. 
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26tb SEPTEMBER.— The House took up to-day voting on supplementary demands 
for grants for 1935-36 

Mr 8 Satvamvrti moved a token out to the demand for one lakh and eighty- 
three thousand rupees in respect of “miscellaneous He explained at the outset that 
the motion was not meant to he a hostility, bat a mere intellectual curiosity, towards 
the proposed financial enquiry bv Sir Otto Niemeyer He asked why certain sections 
of the Government of India Act relating to Indian States were not included m the 
scope of the terms of reference This enquiry and several previous enquiries, said the 
speaker, reached gloomy conclusions as regards Central and provincial finances and for 
that reason Sir Otto s enquiry should have been wider The J P 0 found that there 
were no provinces whore the sources of revenue were likely to be sufficient to meet 
any reasonable standard of expenditure of a civilised Government. The Percy Com- 
mit too had also come to similar conclusions That being so, how were the Provincial 
Ministers going to run the administration, particularly when they wore debarred from 
touching the salaries of Civil 8ervanta t Ihe proposed committee, with restricted 
terms of reference and with limited timo at its disposal, would lead India nowhore 

Dr P N Banerjea suggested that the first reasonable question of such complexity 
and importance should be referred to a singlo man, especially when the question had 
baffled several committees in the past Two heads were better than one and three 
hotter than two He suggested that the enquiry should be entrusted to two Indians 
and one European but did not agree with Hr Satyamurti that financial matters con 
corning the States should be referred to this committee 

Sir James Ortgg roplied that the question must be approached from three stages, 
the first, referring to provincial autonomy, the second to the inception of the Federa- 
tion and the third to events after the Federation Hr Satyamurti had taken a pessi- 
mistic view by grouping all the facts which naturally showed a moat unbalanced 
balance sheet, hut the fact was that various liabilities were to bo met one after 
another 

As regards Dr Banerjoa s point, the Finance Member did not sav that there were 
not any capable Indians, hat if any were associated with Sir Otto Niomojor they would 
have belonged or would have beau thought to belong to a particular section or interest. 
(Opposition murmur) Sir Otto Niemoyet s main purpose was to consider questions 
germane to provincial autonomy and, speaking from twenty years' personal knowledge 
of 8ir Otto, tho Finance Member was of opinion that no more impartial and capable a 
person could have been found to do tho job (Applause) 

Mr Satyamurti withdrew tho motion for a token cut 

Indo-Bubsu TBmrvit Report 

The debate on tho Indo-Bunna Tribunal’s report was next rosnmed 

Ur Bajona supported Mr Mat hr ados Vtssanji s amendment for a fresh impartial 
tribunal and made a Bones of points demanding investigation. 

Pandit Qovindballabh Font moved an amendment wanting the Tribunal s 
report to be rejected ‘as among other reasons no non-official repiesentative 
of India or Burma was associated with the enquiry and m as muoh as 
the terms of reference was too narrow and m that the apppointment of the burden 
was restricted to India and Burma alone * Pandit Pant said that Mr Nixon 
showed a mastery of the subject, hot mode a mistake of straying into the political 
arena. Defining his personal view on the subject he said that if India were 
independent, he would even forego all Jaims against Burma for he valued goodwill 
more than rupees (Applause) India s position was that eighty per oent of Indian 
finanoee would be under British control oven under the new constitution Thus it 
mattered little for India whether a orore or two was charged to India more or less. 
The fact was that the master of the two States had chosen to keep two different 
books of aooounl Pandit Pant did not agree with Mr Nixon s theory of dissolution 
of partnership, but the real analogy between India and Burma was that of the break 
up of the Hindu joint family He said that the Amery Tribunal was not competent 
to do the job and had made dogmatao assertions without giving facts and arguments 

Dr P N Banerfes said that Britain's financial liability oould not be overlooked 
because of separation of Burma. India s case could have been presented bettor if an 
India s representative had been on the Tribunal Hie investigation had been in a hole 
and oomer fashion, hence the report contained grave defects and should be rejected 
m toto 
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Sir B P A iod$ said that strong opinion had been expressed which should be for* 
warded to the Secretary of State bo that in regard to the remaining important qua A 
turns like the application of the principles enunciated by the Tribunal care should be 
taken to see that Indian non-official opinion was represented 

Sir James Grtgg briefly commented on the speeches made and said that the 
debate would be forwarded to the Secretary of State and the Government would 
remain neutral if there was voting on any amendment The House had no now con 
tnbution to make on the specific problem laid down under the Government of India 
Act except advocacy of historical approach to the subject 

The comprehensive amendment of Mr Afathradas Vastanji for another enquiry 
with Indians on it v as onried without diviBion, the Government remaining neutral 

Nov Official Bulb Lvteoducrd 

The following non official bills were then introduced — Rao Bahadur M C Raja’s Bill 
to provide for removal of social disabilities among oertain classes of Hindus. Dr Desh- 
m nth’s Bill to amend the Hindu Law governing Hindu women b right of property 
Dr Kharo’s Bill to recognise and remove doubt as to the validity of inter marriages 
current among Arjya Gamajists Dr Bbagavandas a Bill validating marriages between 
different castes of Hindus Mr B Das s Bill to amend the Child Marriages Restraint 
Act and Mr Abdullah s BUI to make provision for application of Moslem Personal Law 
<8hanat)to Moslems of British India. 

The finance Member moved that the report of the Public Accounts Committee on 
aocounts 1933-34 parts one and two be taken into consideration. The discussion was 
allowed to stand over tUJ the Delhi session. 

The President then adjourned the Assembly twe die 



The Bengal Legislative Conncil 

Monaoon Season— Calcutta— 29 th July to 28tb August 1935 


The monsoon session of the Bengal Legislative Council commenced In the Conncil 
Hall, Calcutta on the 2Mi July 1935 under the presidency of the Hon Rata 84r 
Manmatka Nath Nai ChaudXari , 

The Council condoled the deaths of Raja Etishi Case Law, Sir Arche Bukmyre and 
Mr R B. Laird, all ex-members of the Council 

The Council next passed on the consideration of non official business 

Abouuoh or Posts 

Mould Abut Sturm moved that the posts of Assistant Director of Mohammedan 
Education and the Assistant Inspectors of Schools for Mohammedan Education be forth- 
with abolished 

In moving the resolution the mover explained that it was not his intention that 
these posts should be abolished. What his grievance was that these posts should justi- 
fy their existence. He complained that the original intention with which these posts 
were created, that Is, to loot after the difficulties that were found in the way of Mu 
hummadmi education in Bengal, had not been carried oat. 

Replying, Khan Bahadur Attzul Hague, Minister of Education, referred to the report 
of the Advisory Committee on Muhammadan Education of which the mover was a 
member That report did not contain any recommendation suggesting the abolition of 
these posts. The Hon' bio Minister asked the mover to realise That these special officers 
had, apart from their work in the general department, to look after the Hadrrahas 
and Muktabs. The resolution was withdrawn. 


AmcxiEmnoi? or Go-ofxbixivc Dipt 

Mr N K Somu moved “This Council recommends to the Government to appoint a 
committee forthwith consisting of a majority of non-officials to enquire into the 
administration of the Co-Operahve Department and the appointment of officers there- 
with." In moving the resolution, Mr Basu said that there was no question to-day which 
was of grout interest and importance than the question of the administration ol the 
Co-operative Societies in Bengal The co-operative system was introduced in India a 
little more than thirty years ago with the highest hopes But what had been the result 
of thirty years administration of this ere stem ? 

It was trite knowledge, proceeded Mr Basu, that Central Banks has been unable m 
many cases to give the depositors back their money , it was trite knowledge also that 
these banks, both central and rural, had given credit where no credit ought to have 
been given and despite tho economic depression the position would not have been so 
bad as it was to-day if there had been proper supervision by the Department 

Proceeding Mr Basn B&id that tho Co operative Department was the least cared 
for department of the Government When the permanent Registrar of the Depart- 
ment fell lit, his personal assistant was pitchforked into the position-and that instate 
of protests by several members of this house— a gentleman who neither by education 
nor fay training of capabilities was fit to hold that post In conclusion, the speaker 
urged the appointment of a committee to go into the working of this Department 

The Hon’bla Nawab ROM Faroqm, Mmister-in-Gharge of the Department said that 
in recent years, the Go-Operative Department had formed the subject of enquiry by 
more than one Committee The more important recommendations had been accepted 
and incorporated in the policy of the Department The Minister pointed out that 
the worldwide economic depression had affected the movement not only xn this 
but other provinces as well. 

the debate on the resolution had not finished when the Council adjourned. 

Two Bills FaBSsd 

„ JULY —Two BUla, namely^he Bengal Land Amnn (TaMtBOt L and flw 
Calcutta Muni ci p a l (Amendment) Mil, wwo passed into law fay the Council to-day 
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The Bengal, Agra and Assam Civil Oourte (Bengal Amendment) BIB, 1934 was referred 
to a select committee consisting of 12 members and the Bengal Village Self 
Government (Temporary Provisions) Bill was introduced 


Betoal, Agra * Assam Ctto (Jousts (Awaro) Bret 1934 
In moving that the Bill be referred to a select committee Sir S L AfitUr said 
that the Bill In question had been previously circulated for elioiting public opinion 
thereon and received a considerable amount of attention at the hands of the pubho 
The ™«"ti purpose of the Bill was to relieve congestion in the oourta of the Subordi- 
nate and lie District Judges by increasing the judicial jurisdiction of the Munsiffs 
The congestion in the courts of the Subordinate Judges was so great that people Often 
had to wait indefinitely to get justice done to them In order to improve uub state 
of affairs Government were trying to put into practice the recommendations of the 
Civil Justice Committee. . „ , , , , , 

As regards the apprehension that additional powers thus proposed to be conferred 
on the Munsiffs would prejudicially affect their jadioial capacity, the Hon’ble Member 
considered it to be a serious matter but he would leave it to the Select Committee. 
Another apprehension raised was that by saddling tho Mnnsiffs with these additional 
powers, the tendency might be to reduce the number of Subordinate Judges. There 
was no ground for this apprehension however 

Opposing the reference of the Bill to the Solect Committee, Mr N K Basu said 
that he was one of the co-opted members of the Civil Justice Committee and he was 
aware of the limitations that had been imposed on tliat Committee Bis submission 
waa that in trying to relieve the Subordinate Judges the Government would be 
throwing a burden upon the Mansiffs which they would bo hardly able to bear The 
effect of the working of this Bill would be that there would be a tremendous conges 
ton of work in the courts of the Munsiffs. A panacea for tho evil congestion, in his 
opinion, would be the appointment of more judicial officers 
The Bill was referred to a Select Committee as stated 


Betgal Lavd Revbxue (Istebest) Bar 

The Bengal Land Revenue (Interest) Bill was then taken into consideration and 
passed into law 

The object of the Bill was to put in an unambiguous language the mtontion and 
the validity of the levy of interest since January 19, 1933 when tho Bengal Land 
Revenue Sales (Repealing) Act came into force The object of this previous Bill was 
to remove the bar imposed against the levy of interest on arrears due by estates in 
charge of the Court of Wards or other estates the salo of which was prohibited by 
law Since Janaary 10, 1933 interest has been charged on arrears of land revenue due 
from such estates A question having been raised that the terms of the Act were not 
sufficiently clear it was thought expedient to pass a short Act declaring m unambiguous 
language the said intention and validity of thB levy of interest since January 10, 1933 
The Bill provides that all such interest shall 

(a) in respect of the period from the 19th day of January, 1933 up to tho com- 
mencement of the Act be deemed to lavo been payable at the rates of 1% per cent 
per annum , 

(b) in respect of any penod after the commencement of this Act be payahle at 
suon rate, not exceeding 7 and a half percent per annum, as the Local Government 
may, by notification in the Calcutta Gazette, determine 

Calcutta Municipal Ametd firu, 

The Calcutta Municipal (Amendment) Bill which aimed at better supply of filtered 
water in the busteee was also passed without a division. 

Section 228 of the Calcutta Municipal Act, 1923 at present empowers the Calcutta 
Corporation to require an owner of any premises to obtain a sufficient supply of water 
provided such supply can be furnished from a main not more than 1(» ft. distant 
from the nearest part of such premises. The object of tho present Bill is to amend this 
section so as to give power to the Corporation to direct the owner to obtain a suffi- 
cient supply of water from a mam situated within 200 ft from the nearest part of 
the premises. 

It appeared from the speech of the Hoa’ble Minister of Local Self-Government that 

8n ra t & 500 !L in Pi** of 100 M in the Act In view of 
practical difficulties involved Government could not accede to the proposal and a com- 
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promise wu arrived at. the Corporation agreeing to the proposal of the Government 
After the Bengal Village Self Government (Temporary Srcwittona) Sill had been 
introduced, the Council adjourned 

'Ebb Bbsoal Dbvuwpi ost Bill 

31 ft. JULY —After nearly four hours’ debate, the Council decided to take into 
oonaideration the Bengal Development Bill as reported by the Select Committee A 
motion for recommittal of the BiU to the Select Committee was negatived by 66 votes 
to 36 Moving that the report be taken into consideration, the Rouble Khwaga 8*r 
Saxttnudd* r» said that very few changes m substance had been made in the Bill by the 
Select Committee as to the intention of the Government in the matter He said that 
he was in a position to announce that the Bill was passed in a workable form, the 
Irrigation Department would start during the next working season on a 3-year pro- 
gramme of oontour survey in Western and Central Bengal at a total cost of over 2 
lakhs, covering about ten thousand square miles. 

He added tha*- if the Bill was passed m a form which would allow Government to 
proaeed with, the House need not doubt that schemes would be earned out under it 
Moving for recommittal of the Rill, several non-ofRnai members expressed the 
opinion that the Bill would remain a dead letter While all welcomed a Bill of this 
character whose object was to provide for development of land in Bengal, they criti- 
cised the provision for imposition of improvement levy on works constructed. Specially 
they urged that such levy should not be made permanent, but should cease after tha 
capital expenditure and other charges had been recouped 

One member (Mr Naum Alii saw m this measure an attempt on the part of the 
Government to find out a new source of revenue m its bankrupt condition. He urged 
that this measare shoaid wait until the real representatives of thB people came in the 
next reformed Council 

At the direction of the President, the member withdrew the remark as it cast a 
reflection on the House The Chair added that he could not allow the member to 
commit stuoide by such remarks 

Khan Bahadur Abdul Mom in stated that the provision that the levy might be 
permanent was objectionable He appealed to the Member in charge to call an informal 
meeting of the members of the Select Committee to find out a solution on this question. 

Ron bit Sir Nazimuddtn, in reply, opposed recommittal of the measure and 
asked the House not to run away with the idea that this was a taxation me&sura He 
emphasised that one of the fundamental principles of the Bill was that there should be no 
levy until there was profit made as a result of improvement work and no one would be 
called upon to pay levy until his condition was improved 

The future Government would be & responsible Government and future Ministers 
would be there to Bee that no injustice was done to anybody This measure was not 
going to create hardship as for as the poor cultivator was oonoerned, and there was 
no reason to doubt that this measure would not be enforced m the manner as it was 
intended to be enacted Ue assui ed the House that the intention of the Government was 
that when capital and other charges had been paid the amount of levy would be reduced 
to a figure with the approval of the Council As stated, the motion was lost The Council 
adjourned till the 5th. August 

5th AUGUST — Tho Council considered the Bengal Development Bill clause bv 
danse to-day and disposed of a large number of amendments relating to clauses l and 2 
Clause 1, which related to the title of the bill, its scope and the period mine when 
the Bill is to come into force, was passed m the teeth of opposition by some of the 
members and the House had not finished the consideration of clause 2 when it was 
adjourned. The amendments to the bill numbered about 760 

Of the Urge number of amendments moved two were carried. Both o! this referred 
to clause 2 which defined the meaning and scope of certain words used m the bill 
The one, moved by the Hon ble Member id charge of the bill, was for the exclusion 

of fruit-gardens, orchards or homestead lands from the category of ‘agricultural lands' 

The bill, aa it emerged from the Select Committee, stated that agricultural lands would 
include “lands used for the growing of vegetables and the like* The Hon Ue Mem- 
ber by hia amendment now provided that agricultural lauds would not include “fruit- 

gardeaa, orchards and homestead lands.’ The effect of this would be that such lands 
would be exempted from the operation of the Act 
17 
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The other amendment which was accepted by the Government was that theword, 
“oanel meant a canal aa defined in clause (1) of section 3 of the Bengal Irrigation 
Act The mover was Rai Bahadur Abeko y Kumar Sen. 

Houlvi Abul Quaae m moved an amendment suggesting that the name of the 
proposed Act should be changed from “the Bengal Development Act" to •Bengal Land 

tDJ Sr Santi Sksharenear Roy, by an amendment, wanted to insert the word “tax 
after the word development m the name of the Act By adopting bis amendment, the 
speaker said, the House would only be placing the measure in its true light. He con- 
tended that it was only fair that the people Bhould know whether it waa a taxation 
measure or not . . , 

Both the amendments were lost Hr Quasom s amendment, on whioh division was 
called, was lost by 62 to 17 votes l 5 A t a . u 

Another amendment of Hr ffonf* Shekkareswar Roy which suggested that the tail 
should come into force on such date as the Local Government may appoint after 

December 31, 1937, ’ was also lost 

An attempt by Mr Roy to provide that improvement works should be undertaken 
by the Government only at the instance of a District Board and on the recommends 
ton of the Bengal Legislative Council shared the same fate 

After some more amendments had been disposed of, the Council adjourned. 


6th AUGUST —More than 70 amendments were disposed of to day, a few being 
earned, a larger number being thrown out and a still larger number not being 
moved at alL There were four amendments moved by the Government and they were 
all earned 

Hon Us Khwaja Sir Naximuddm, member in charge of the Bill, moved a short 
notice amendment which aimed at exempting non agricultural lands from the operation 
of the Act by omitting the words “or the profits from anj land not used for agricul- 
tural purposes from clause 3 of the BilL 

In moving the amendment the Hon ble Member said that the task of assessing non- 
agricultural lands would be a heavy task and there was the apprehension that the 
money derived from a levy on sm-h lands might not be commensurate with the 
expenses incurred 

Opposing the amendment Mr N K Basu said that he saw no reason why, with 
improvements, non agricultural lands would not yield a considerable revenue The 
amendment had been brought forward, Hr Basu contended, in the interest of a small 
section of the people, namely, the landlords of Bengal He failed to understand why 
this particular class of people should be exempted from paying any levy, and con 
damned Governments undue solicitude for their interests 

Replying Hr Toicnend said that there was nothing iniquitous about the amendment 
and there was no conspiracy to put money into the pockets of the landlords. 

The amendment was named by 67 to 13 votes 

After the adoption of clause 5 of the Bill, the /Tea ble Member moved that for 
clause 5-A of the Bill the following be substituted 

l<o expenditure shall be incurred for the construction of any improvement work in 
respect of which the local Government intends to impose an improvement levy and no 
improvement levy shall be imposed in respect of any improvement work unlees the 
Bengal Legislative Council has, by a resolution, recommended, the imposition of an 
improvement levy m respect of such work, provided that nothing in this Act shall 
apply to the Damodar including the Eden Canal and the Bakreswar Cana l 

Clause 5 A of the Bill read as follows 

When the local Government is satisfied that a notified area has beaefltted from an 
Improvement work it may, by notification, impose the improvement levy in that area 
from such date as mar be specified in the notification 

Provided that an improvement levy shall not be imposed m respect of any improve- 
ment work unless the Bengal Legislative Council has, by a resolution, recommended 
such imposition 

Moving for the adoption of his amendment the ffon'Ue Member said that in hia 
smendmeut it had beep made quite explicit that mtiees and until previous approval of 
the legislative Council had been obtained, Government would not be in a position to 
Jannch any improvement work or impose any levy on improvements made H» amend- 
ment would mate it necessary for the Government to oome to the Council at an 
nen( ww5t, * >r ,tS approra ^ to “P®**®* to ho incurred m connection with improve- 
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Moving for the omission of the proviso from the amendment Mr N K Bow Mid 
that the object of the Government m inserting that proviso was to deny the Council 
an opportunity to debate upon the policy of the Government in regard to those can ate 
The Hon’bls Member, Mr Baeu proceeded, had not vouchsafed them a single word of 
explanation as to why after the lapse of so many years since the construction of the 
Eden Canal, the Damodar and the Bakreswar canal should the Government seek to 
include them in the purview of the bill The Damodar canal, had cost the Government 
over a or ore of rupees about 50 per cent over the original estimate They did not 
know how much of that money was really necessary for its construction or how much 
money had actually been spent They knew, however, that if the proviso was earned, 
the people of that area would have to boar & heavy pecuniary burden, —the speaker 
did not know for how many years or how manv generations— simply because Government 
had undertaken this project without consulting public opinion ana had been extravagant 
in their expenditure It was not right, Mr Basa con tended, for the Government to 
oome up with a proviso of the kind when they had not consul tod publio opinion in 
undertaking the project and carrying it through 

Beplving Mr B P V Tawnena Development Commissioner, went into the history 
of the construction of the canals to justify Government action and repudiated the 
charge of extravagance. The Government was not solely to blame for the scheme not 
coming up to expectation, the apathy of the peoplo was to a large extent responsible 
for this state of affairs. Though there was water in the canals, people would not take 
it aa they were lothe to make any payment It could not he expected that Govern- 
ment would undertake big projects of irrigation and supply water to the people free of 
charge. Mo Government in the world did that 

Tne amendment of Mr Basil was passed to a division and lost 5 voting for and 53 
against it The amendment of the Hon ble Khwaia Sit Nazimuddm with the proviso 
was earned 

Hr JB Bom then moved an amendment to danse (4) of the BilLthe purpose of which 
was to exclude “any work in respect of Roads or Hallways” from the category of 
“improvement works 1 

Moving the amendment Mr Ross said that the definition given to “improvement 
work ’ was much too wide, and there was consequently a possibility of the provision 
being abused It Bhonld bo made icry flear bi the Government that they did not want 
to include railways in the category of improvement work He apprehended that if the 
Government were so minded they might construct a road which ran through a tea 
garden and offered facilities for recruitment of labour and for bringing m stores, as an 
improvement work on that account and propose an improvement levy So far as the 
present Government was concerned he had no appTehtusion. But be was not so sure 
aa to how the state of things would he under the future Government to make their 

C hon absolutely clear as regards the railways and the road* for he said, he knew 
i hiB personal experience m the Calcutta Corporation how the wording of an Act 
«mld be made to read something quite different from what was originally intended 
Replying Mr Totatond said the Government would bring in a proposal which 
would meet the mover of the amendment half way He proposed to replace the amend- 
ment of Mr Ross by the following proviso — “provided that no roads or railways con- 
structed before the commencement of the Act shall be bo declared ’ He requested Mr 
Root to withdraw his amendment and accept his proviso 

Mr Sola was agreeable but the opposition led by Mr N K Bosu did not give him 
leave. Sense of the House was taken, and by 44 to 37 votes leave was granted to Mr 
Robb to withdraw his amendment The amendment was withdrawn and the provision 
suggested by Mr Townend was earned 

Besides the above, some minor amendments moved by non official members suggest- 
ing verbal or technical alterations and a further amendment of the Hon ble Member 
were earned. 


7tb AUGUST —Two amendments of the Hon ble Member were earned to-day of 
which the first related to the circumstances under which an improvement levy could be 
imposed After question time the Bon' ble Member moved 

When the Local Government is satisfied that a notified area has benefited or is 
likely to benefit from an improvement work it may, by notification, subject to the 
provisions of sec BA. impose the improvement levy in that area from such date as 
my be apemfied u the notification 
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Seo 5A, provides that no expenditure shall be incurred bp the Government for any 
improvement project undertaken by them nor any levy should be imposed m respect 
of such work without the approral of the Bengal Legislative Council. 

The amendment vras oamed 

During the discussion of clause 6 of the Bill which related to the procedure to be 
adopted m preparing estimate of increased outturn of agricultural produce, Mr J N 
fiasu moved that the estimate shall be based only on the value of the crop actually 
grown on the land. ' 

Moving the amendment Mr Basn said that the intention of the Government was to 
reserve to itself the power to prepare the estimate for the levy not only on the basis of 
staple crops, but also on the basis of other crops grown by cultivators. This woma 
cause a great hardship to the cultivators as in such cases the estimate was likely to 
depend on ououm stances which were problematic The Bengal cultivator was a fairly 
intelligent person and he knew which crop would pay him best and cultivate it Hib 
amendment, if accepted would minimise difficulties. 

Replying the Bon' bis Btr Khwaja Naxtmuddtn said that ordinarily the levy 
would be made on the bass of the staple oorp grown in any particular area, but 
when other crops were grown and profits made out of them assessment might be 
made on the basis of those crops If the cultivator was seen growing a crop other 
than the staple crop, the assumption in that case would be that; it was more profitable 
for him to groir it, and there would be nothing wrong in assessing him on the basis of 
that crop 

The amendment was pressed to a division and lost by 40 to 27 votes 

Mr Satuh Chandra Roy Chotedhury moved an amendment the purpose of which 
was to give powers to the Civil Court to question the accuracy of the estimate of the 
increased outturn of agricultural produce after its acceptance by the Local Govern- 
ment Such powers are denied to tne Court m the bill 

Moving the amendment Mr Roy Chowdury said that in the dav to day working of 
ttie Act over zealous subordinate officers of the Government might commit errors 
which need be rectified The rcraedv provided in the Bill was that persons so aggriev- 
ed might appeal to the Commissioner of the Division or to the Board of Revenue 
That was seldom practicable He contended that the doors of justice should not be 
closed upon them 

Replying Mr if P Y Totmend said that sufficient safeguards had been provided 
m the bil Provision had been made in the bill for filing objections and for their 
being scrutinised by the Board of Revenue The Boaid of Revenue had been vested 
with the power to accept or reject any estimate Ample safeguards had been provided 
at the outset so that there might not he any injustice done to anybody The effect of 
the acceptance of the amendment by tbe House would be that anj one and everyone 
would be able to come up to the civil court and question the validity of any and 
every Government decision. There would be no end to litigation and a considerable 
amount of public money would be wasted for nothing 

The amendment was pressed to a division and lost, 24 voting for and 55 against it 

After the House bad accepted clauses 6 and 7 and come to the consideration of 
clause 8 of tbe bill which dealt with tbe maximum limit and incidence of improve- 
ment levy on agricultural lands, the Hon ble Member moved 

Notwithstanding anything contained in any other Act, the improvement levy Bhall, 
as regards agricultural lands within any notified area, be imposed at suoh rate or rates 
as the Local Government, may by notification, from time to tune declare, and different 
rates may be so declared for classes of land of different descriptions or having 
different advantages 

Provided that auv rate so fixed shall not exceed one-half of tbe estimated net 
increase resulting from the improvement work, in the profits or one-half of the net 
value of the estimated increase in out turn, 

Such improvement levy shall be payable by the occupiers of such lands within the 
notified area. 

Moving the above amendment the Bon'bls Jfemhsr said that the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the bill was that there should be no levy until and unless there had Men 
increase m outturn as a result of the improvements made. So in accordance with 
this principle no improvement levy could be imposed on non-agncultural lands unless 
and until owners of such lands actually reaped a beaefit from than. The second 
{nrmciplfl implied was that levy could be imposed and realised on the first transaction 
ef snob lands, that is to Bay, when the owner of such a land sella it or lets it out to 
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somebody and makes a profit thereby The Government found that if they stuck to 
these two principles it would be practically impossible for them to reahse any money 
from the imposition of improvement levy It was for this reason that they decided 
to exclude non agricultural lands from the operation of the Act It was not possible 
tor the Government in the present state of their finances to launch, any big scheme* 
of improvement if they found that they woald be debarred from getting money oat 
of these undertakings. Borne of the schemes undertaken by the Government might be 
successful, while others might be failures. It was necessary under the oireumstanoes 
that Government should be able to reooup a part of the expenditure at least, to make 
up for losses sustained from failure of some of their projects There was much to 
do for tho improvement of the purpose, but there was no money with the Government 

8th AUGUST —A number of amendments were moved to-day by different members 
making venous suggestions as regards the amount of levy 

Mr Taimxuddm Khan for instance moved that in place of one-half the levy should 
be one third Mr JTsaiort Mohan Choudhury moved that it should be fixed at one-fifth. 

Ur Mumndra Ikb Rat Mdhaarn moved that the rate should in no case exceed one 
rupee and four annas per acre of laud. 

Mr Aldus Samad moved that the rate fixed should in no case exceed the rent 
payable for the lands for which the levy was to be imposed 

Mr Khetter Mahan Ray by an amendment Bought to provide that improvement 
levy should not be oharged m any notified area for any particular year if the crops 
had been damaged by flood, or draught or insects or by any other causes so as to 
leave no increased profits to the occupiers of lands in such an area. 

Beplying the Eon hie Member said that it was absolutelv essential for tho successful 
operation of the Act, if the House really desired the development of the decadant areas, 
that it should accept his amendment A wide margin of 50 per cent was necessary to 
make up for losses resulting from the miscarriage of certain schemes If they fixed 
the maximum at one third it might happen that the losses from unsuccessful schemes 
would not be made up and after a time Government might be compelled to give up all 
their projects of development for the simple reason that Government could not make 
them a perpetual burden on the provincial exchequer, Fifty per oent was a safety 
margin If alter the oompletion of any scheme it was found that it paid and that 
thirty three and one third per cent was enough for maintenance purposes and was 
leaving a margin for the capital expenditure, there was no reason why the levy should 
not be i educed to that figure All the hopes that prompted the Government to come 
forward with this bill would be frustrated if the Council could not trust the Govern- 
ment and the legislature of the future In the operation of this Act lay tho future of 
the province 

The amendments were put to vote one by one and lost Division was demanded on 
Mr Tamixuddm Khan’s amendment winch was lost bj €3 to 33 votes 

The amendment of the Hon ble Member was earned 

The J3o» i/e Member then moved that after clause 8 the following be inserted, 
namely, 

u In the case of any land the amount of improvement levy realised for any vear— 

**{a) m respect of the Bakroswar Canal shall not exceed four rupees eight annas per 
acre , (b' m respect of the Damodar Canal and the Eden Canal shall not exceed five 
rupees eight annas per acre 

“Provided that in tho case of any land whioh was irrigated from the Eden Canal in 
any year during the ten years pnor to the first day of April 1935 Buch amount shall 
not exceed three rupees eight annas per acre 

The amendment was earned without opposition 

Tho Bon’hlt Member then moved another amendment relating to the imposition 
of additional levy in certain circumstances to which an amendment was moved by Mr 
N K Basu. 

Bib AUGUST —As many as 15 clauses were disposed of in quick succession 
to day This waa possible for two reasons, firstly because the majority of amend- 
ments standing in the name of various speakers were not moved, and secondly 
because a number of clauses were omitted at the instance of the Hon ble Member from 
the body of {he bill With the clauses being omitted the amendments relating to 
those ofctses automatically fell The clauses so omitted were 9 (with its complements) 
11 A and 18 A. 
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Tbe following amendments, aB moved by the Bon J bl« Member, were owned 
8A (1) Notwithstanding anything contained in sec 8 or aeo 6 1-A if in any noti 
fied area any nncultnrable waste swamp or sand has, as a result of aa improvemen 
work, become cultarable land, and snoh land is thereafter settled with any tenant, <h« 
person who settles the land shall be liable to pay, in one sum. an improvement levy aj 
Bach amount as may be fired bv the Collector, m accordance with rales made under 
this Act after considering any objection that may be made in the prescribed manner 

^ (2) T^e amount fixed under sub-section (I } shall not exceed one-half of the differ- 
ence between 

(a) the amount which the CoDector estimates to be the usual salami at the time of 
the settlement for a like area of land of a similar description, and with similar advan- 
tages in the \ icmitv and 

(b) the amount which the Collector estimates to have been the usual s a l a mi before 
the commencement of the improvement work for a like area of land in the vidinty, 
similar in its description and its advantages to the land as it was at that time. 

Such levy shall be additional to levy paj able under sec 6 by the oocupier of 
the land. 

(The above amendment is to replace clause 8A of the bill) 

8B When m respect of any improvement work 

(a) the capita] cost of seen work including the cost of any extensions, improvements 
or modifications of the work (b) the interest ohaiges on suoh capital cost (o) any 
working loss in any year or years, (d) the interest on such loss, as detormmed by the 
Local Government have been recovered in full out of the proceeds of the improvement 
levy, bv such annual allocations as may be prescribed, the amount of the improvement 
levy to be realised for each year in respect of suoh work shall thereafter be reduced 
to suah a sum as the Bengal Legislative Council may by a resolution recommend. 

Provided that m respect of the Damodar, Eden and Bakreswar canals such sum 
shall not exceed the amount required to meet the cost, as determined by the Local 
Government, of maintenance and supervision, of the improvement work and of ooUeotwc 
of the improvement levy 

(Id the above amendment the expression “working class means the sum by which 
the proceeds of the improvement levy in any year or years fall short of the amount 
necessary to mee+ (I) the charge under clauses (a) and (b) and (2) the cost, as deter- 
mined bv the Local Government, of maintenance supervision of the improvement work 
and of collection of the improvement levy) 

00) The Collector shall, from time to time, prepare and publish m the prescribed 
form and manner for a notified area or any part thereof— (a) a statement m respect of 
agricultural lands and (b) a statement in respect of lands not used for agricultural 
purposes showing (11 the name of every person who is liable to pay the improvement 
levy m respect of any land in such area or part, and (2) the amount of improvement 
levy to be paid by each such person annually or otherwise. in respect of such land. 

(The above amendment is to be substituted for clause 10 of the bill). 

Of the amendments mentioned above the first one was pressed to a division and. 
lost by &4 to 20 votes 

In addition to the above, some minor amendments relating to various clauses were 
also moved by the Hon ble Member and earned by the House The House then 
adjourned till the 12th 

12 th AUGUST —The Council passed to-day the Bengal Development Bill without a 
division. When the House resumed discussion of the Bill, a number of amendments 
was moved by the Han Member and earned. An amendment was moved by 
Mr N K Bata that no improvement levy shall be paid by say person union suffi- 
cient supply of water has been made available to him daring the prescribed period. 
^ie Hon Member opposed it and stated that throughout the Bill responsibility bad 
been oast on Government to see that no injustice was done to the poor people and 
there was no reason whv Government should not be bebeved in tins reepect aa well 
The amendment of Mr feasu was lost by 46 votes to 2d 

* + v # Z 7 8(8 Oupta moved for the deletion of the clause which stated that so 
eon Bbauiie in any cml court for compensation m respect of any injury, damage or 
Joes roeuJtmg from an improvement work or from anything dose under this Act Dr 
ft 8 ! 4 ** w i® 8 Jw«po*teroua clause and it was inconceivable that such 
a provision should find a plaoe in a law a British India, 
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Sw stated that it im no doubt true that power to grant compensa- 

tion would rest on. Government but that Government would be of the people, for the 
people and by the people, and therefore, there should not be any apprehension that 
Lninstioe would be done on the poor people Government did not want numerous civil 
amts as a sort of obstructive measures against improvement works. 

The amendment was lost 

The following is an amendment moved by Str Nan muddtn and carried - 

Notwithstanding any thing contained in the Bengal Tenancy Act, 1885 when an 
improvement levy lias been imposed in respect of any agricultural land— 

(a) the rent payable for such laud at the time of the imposition of the levy or 
fixed thereafter in accordance with the provisions of clause (b) shall not be enhanced 
on account of— 

<i) benefits denved from the construction of any improvement work, or 

(u) an increase in the productive powers of the land due to fluvial action , 

(b) if a settlement is made of soon land with a tenant thereafter, the rate of rent 
at which such land is settled shall not exceed the average rate of money rent payable 
at the time of such settlement by tenants of a similar description ana with similar 
advantages id the vicinity, and any rent m excess of snch rate shall not be recover- 
able 

Provided that such average 'rate may be exceeded on the grounds specified m 
clause (b) or clauses <c) of section 80 of the Bengal Tenancy Act, 1885} by such 
amount as would be allowable m a Btut for enhancement of rent under the said section 
if the laud had been settled with a tenant at each average rate at the time of the 
imposition of the levy 

A stipulation in any contract by which a tenant taking settlement of such land agrees 
to pay any amount in excess of sm,h rant, otherwise than as ‘salami , shall not be 
binding on such tenant to the extent of such excess." 

Deldctation or CoKSmmsrcns 

14th AUGUST —The Council considered to-day the special motion of the Hon ble 
Mr R N Rnd relating to the delimitation of constituencies and had not come to its 
decision when the meeting adjourned The special motion read as follows — 

“The Council takes into consideration the proposals of the Government of Bengal on 
the delimitation of constituencies for the Bengal Legislative Assembly and the Bengal 
Legislative Council under the Government of India Act, 1035 and the Report of the 
Provincial Advisory Committee on file Delimitation of Constituencies, 1933-34, and 
recommends that the proceedings be forwarded to the Delimitation Committee for 
their information.” 

Moving the above resolution, the Hon'ble Ur And said that the purpose of the 
motion was to give the members of the Council an opportunity to discuss the proposals 
of Government on the delimitation of constituencies for file Bengal legislature under 
the reformed Constitution Government had given the widest publicity to the Memo- 
randum containing their proposals and Invited public criticism. The publio had freely 
responded to the invitation and the speaker was glad to say that many members of 
the House had also sent m their news The criticisms would first be examined by 
the Provincial Advisory Committee and would ultimately find their way to the Com- 
mittee to be presided over by Hir Laurie Hammond Government intended to forward 
the discussions on this motion m the Bengal Council as well as file written criticisms 
which had been so far received by them for use of the Hammond Committee By 
this prooeduro the Deb nutation Committee would be placed in possession of ample 
material on which to gauge public opinion an the proposals of provincial governments. 

r D» Provincial Advisory Committee, the Hon Me Member proceeded, which wan 
practically a committee of this House, completed its work long before the New Consti- 
tution was passed, in March, 1933, but the basis on which it worked, namely, the 
White Paper combined with the Communal Award remained substantially unchanged 
In the New Government of India Act Some of the members of the House who are 
also members of the Advisory Committee might feel difficulty about expressing their 
views there as the Advisory Committee would soon be holding its sittings. But the 
Hon’ble Member did not think that there was any real need to feel any such reluc- 
tance inasmuch as the proceedings of the discussion would be forwarded to the Ham- 
mond committee independently of and supplementary to the proceedings of the 
Advisory Committee 
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Proceeding tie Member Hon’ble reminded tie Hoose that they were not discussing the 
CommuE&l Award. The Conned had already devoted time and care to that question, 
but at this stage we have to accept the allocation of seats as prescribed in the new 


will U0 tlVWl ILHHIO UJ a IMWa WUVJUUW aoA^7 uvu — - - , ” 

be to tiie general advantage if members were to refrain from reopening those com- 
mons! questions which hare to be regarded as settled tor the time being in the Mew Act 
Initiating the debate Mr A AT Sasu deplored the injustice done to the city of 
Calcutta from which constituency two seats half been taken away Six seats had been 
allocated to Calcutta since 1921, but the present proposals of Government were doing 
to rob Calcutta of two of its Beats. Be did not like that either urban or rural consti- 
tuencies should be deprived of the seats which had been alloted to them in favour Of 
Calcutta but suggested that the number of the additional seats should he revised for 
the purpose Begirding the representation of women, Mr Basu said that women 
should be returned by the joint constituencies of men and women 

Sat Bahadur Keshab Chandra Banerjee strongly deprecated the proposal to give 
one Beat to the Moslem Chamber of Commerce The Rai Bahadur said he had looked 
in vain for an instance m the constitutional history of anv part of the globe where a 
majority community had been given weightnge aud reservation of seats as proposed 
m the Award He was ail the more amazed to find that not satisfied with that arrange- 
ment Government proposed to allot one more seat to the majority community from a 

S ocial constituency in contravention of all sacred cannons of political science. In all 
b commercial associations such as the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, the 
Bengal Mahajan Sabha, Moslems were fairly represented. 

Dr Naresh Chandra Sen- Gupta said that looking at the scheme of the Constitution 
now finally worked out it was easy to see at a glance that while every class or com- 
munity would look up to the great intelligentsia of Bengal who had made India what 
she was to-day, who had by their unr emitted endeavours for about a century succeed 
ed iu welding a medlev of warring nations and communities into one Indian nation, 
who had shown the most wonderful aptitude for absorbing the latest in the thoughts 
of the world and making not inconsiderable contributions to the literature, science and 
art of the world and who incidentally had made themselves a nuisance to the Govern- 
ment bv their insistence on becoming a free nation,— this intelligentsia was made an 
an ou caste and a pariah who would have no chance of having a voice in the working 
of the Constitution. 

“Sir, I am bold to say, ' proceeded the speaker, ‘that m the constitution now 
framed and finally worked out by the Delimitation Committee, these men Hindus, 
Mahommedans and Christians alike, who have created and maintained the pohtical- 
mmdedness of the people, will be nowhere. You may tale it that the III rural 
Mahommedan seats and the one tollman seat the thirty seats for the depressed 
classes not to speak of the 25 European seats, will not be available to the politically 
minded nationalists. Hindus and Mahommedans, and the situation will probably be 
worse. 

Sir, I refuse to believe that this is an accidental consequence of an honest desire 
to provide adequate representation for all classes. It is the result of a deliberate 
policy, most industriously worked out by the present British Government whose 
object is not reforms, nor representative government, bat to make It impossible for 
nationalist India to have a foothold at the Councils of the Empire. This means that 
the political program of Bengal will be regarded and possibly oomo to a deadstop 
for years to come It means that the classes to whom politics has been so far a 
matter ef indifference will have to learn by years of endeavour before Indian 
nationalism again disturbs the tranquillity of the British Raj But I am sure even 
this device will not answer for all time The message of nationalism will go forth and 
very soon permeate the lives of the very whom the Government have thought 

fit to advance, in the confidence m tbmr backwardness, and a day wiL coma, Sooner 
rather than later, when the trumpet voice ot nationalism will foe heard from 
the many mouths of the monster which has been thrust upon us and then the demand g 
of the people will be for more difficult to resist than the Government finds sow 

In that hope and in the fullest confidence in the ultimate good some and the solid 
worth of my countrymen, Hindus, Moslems and Christians, noh, poor and nuddle- 
daas, capitoh& and labourers afiie, I shall yet look forward for a bjri&t future foe 
our countrymen. 
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Maulvt Nau**r Alt admitted that great injustice had been dons to Bengal by the 
division ox the people into watertight oompartmenta on artificial principles. It was mot 
deliberately done with a amis ter motive by the British Government There was no 

K asaying the fact that the people of Bengal were mainly responsible for it They 
1 brought it upon themselves by their failure to arrive at an amicable settlement of 
the communal problem. The demand for separate electorate by Moslems in Bengal 
where they formed a majority was an admission of their inferiority and he failed to 
understand their logic 


15th AUGUST —The proposals of the Government came m for trenchant 
criticism at times to day and the monster of communalism raised its heed now and again, 
unawares ofentimes, in spite of the ruling of the Chair and the warning given at the 
outset by the Hon Me Member that the members should not think they were dis- 
cussing the Communal Award 

Speaking on the motion Khan Bahadur Abdul Momm said that distribution of 
seats had to be made in water-tight compartments on the basis of the Communal 
Award which itself had not satisfied all In addition to that the powers of the 
Advisory Committee were limited It was natural under the circumstances that the 
distribution oould not satisfy all But that the recommendations of the Committee 
had been satisfactory would be evident from the fact that the Government had seen 
their way to accept them Replying to the objection taken by certain members m 
regard to the representation granted to the Moslem Chamber of Commerce, the 
Khan Bahadur said that the Chamber oooupied a unique and distinct position 
in the realm of trade and oommeroe of the country In the export side 
the Chamber represented over 70 percent of the trade of the province, of the 
into bag trade vl per cent, of the cow and buffalo aba trade about 90 per cent 
Replying to the onboism that the Moslem Chamber of tpmmeroe 
was a newly formed organisation, the speaker said that it had come 
into being long before the Government of India Ant was passed It ceased to funotion 
for a tune but came mto existence again. But supposing that this Chamber was 
created only recently that did not justify, according to the Khan Bahadur, the criticism 
that it ought not to have been given a seat in the future legislature 

Mr IV K. Bomu said that he differed from those who said that there should be no 
distinction in the nutter of representation between urban and rural population. He 
thought that if it was found necessary to give certain weightage to the urban popula- 
tion m any particular area, it should be given That was the view taken by the Simon 
Commission and by the Government of Bengal m their memorandum to the Simon 
Commission So far as Bengal was concerned, most of the thinking, politically minded 
population, both Hindus and ICahommedaas, had congregated to the towns Proceeding 
Mr Baau said it might be a tragedy or a comedy, bat thev had got to face facts 
There was no denying that men of light and leading had congregated in towns Coming 
to the consideration of the claim of the Moslem chamber of Commerce Mr Basu said 
that he doubted the authenticity of the facts and figures given by the Khan Bahadur 
Referring to the report of the Bengal Provincial Banking EnaiuryCoramittee Mr Basu 
said that m that oommittee no less a person than the Hon bile Khan Bahadur Aaizol 
Huq was a member and the report of that committee was to the effect that so far as 
the trade and commerce of Bengal was concerned, the interests of the Moslem commu- 
nity were inconsiderable. 

In course of hiB speeoh on the motion Mr Armstrong stressed the importance 
Of the ooal industry of Bengal and proposed that the Indian Mining Federation which 
was a purely Indum Institution should be given one seat in the future legislature. 
The Indian fciomg Association which was not purely Indian in constitution had been 

S ven one seat The Bengal National Chamber of Commerce had got two seats and 
i suggested that it should forego oue of its seats in favour of the Mining Federation 
Mr p Batmyee endorsed the view of Hr N C Sen Gupta that the underlying 
policy of the Government vo coming up with such proposals wal to abut out the poli- 
tically minded Indians, the nationalist*. He maintained that care had been also taken 
to omit out genuine labour organisation^ 

Mr 4A4#t Hamad said that the main argument advanced m favour of separate 
oeotorate was that the majority of the Moslem community demanded ft How oould 
«^ow determine it ? Was any plebiscite taken ? It was a mere assertion sot baaed 

Mr Sukramardf ohaUeaged the statement 

It 
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Hr 8amad I persist m my statement. It was a mere assertion, not fact Let the 
Comm anal Award be withdi&wn and then take a plebiscite 

Even assuming that the majority of Moslems demanded it, proceeded Mr Samad, 
the fact remained that the Hindus, Sikhs and Indian Christians to a man, were 
opposed to it These communities formed about four fifths of the population, bat with- 
out listening to their demand Government listened to the demand of this microscopic 
community of Moslems, not m the latter s interests but in their own interests He 
remmdod his Moslem friends that without the co-operation of the Hindus who were 
much Bupenor to them in the matter of education and m other ways the Mahommedans 
could never hope to use 

Speaking on the motion Mr B C ChatUrjee emphasised the necessity of Hindus 
and Mahommedans forgetting to think in terms of their religion alone If they really 
wanted self-government it was necessary that they should rise above mutual hatred 
and learn to love each other He exhorted his brother members, both Hmda and 
Hahomedan, to get nd of this bad venomous habit of trying to make ont oases 
against each other 

Bubal Ururr is bikgal 

The Son'ble Sir John Woodhmad then moved the following special motion — 

"This Council recommends to the Government that the sum of fis 16 lakhs allocated 
by the Government of India for expenditure m Bengal out of the grant voted by the 
Indian Legislative Assembly for expenditure on schemes of rural uplift be devoted for 
the establishment of seed, paddy and com demonstration centres, the improvement of 
cattle, the improvement of poultrv, propaganda work in the districts the establishment 
of an experimental rural broadcasting service in the Midnapore district, the unproved 
marketing of jnte and paddy, the establishment of spinning and u eaving demonstra- 
tion parties, the establishment of union board dispensaries and the improvement of 
water-supplies m lured areas, the introduction into selected secondary schools of 
agricultural and manual training and the provision of school playgrounds in rural 
areas, village playgrounds and village libraries and halls, grants in aid of the Boy 
Soout, Girl Guide and Brataohary movements, minor drainage flushing schemes m rural 
areas, improvements in the Chittagong Hill Tracts mid discretionary grants to commis- 
sioners and district officers 

Moving the above motion the Hon bte Member said that a sum of one crore of 
rupees had. been voted by the Legislative Assembly for rural uplift of Bengal and this 
sum had been set apart by die Hon ble Finance Member for the purpose lhe Bengal 
Government had come ont with its scheme for expenditure of Ha 16 lakhs and sub- 
nutted it before the India Government India Government had approved it and the 
motion was now placed before the House for its approval. A memorandum in connection 
with the scheme had been issued to the members for their enlightenment He reminded 
the House hat the money ultimately spent on individual schemes might not tally 
with the figures as given in the memorandum which were merely estimates 

Nov Official Bills 

16 th AUGUST —A number of non official bills came up for consideration of the 
House to-day They were The Estates tartiuon ( Second Amendment ) Bill, The Cal 
eutta Municipal {Amendment No II) £tU, The Bengal Municipal (Amendment) Billy 
The Bengal terries (Amendment) Bill , and the Bengal Medical (Amendment) Belt 

Of these the Bengal Medical (Amendment) BiU moved by Mr J L Banerjee, the 
Calcutta Municipal < Amendment No II) Bill moved by Mr ? Baneni and the 
Bengal Femes (Amendment) BiU moved by Moulv » Abdul flaktm, attracted a certain 
amount of discussion All the three bills were moved by the respective movers for 
reference to select committees 

Bbkoal Medical Akkndiqlvt Bill 

Ur J L Banerpe's BUI proposed that those medical practitioners who had, in some 
institution not recognised by the Government, undergone a proper course of 
training, had been practising medicine before 1914 when the Bengal M&dica! Act was 
passed, should be given the privilege of registration. The speaker contended that 
insular provisions had been made in the Medical Act of different provinces, e g , 
Bombay, the Punjab, the United Provinces, Burma etc There was a similar provision 
ateo in the English Act There the privilege of registration had been extended to 
those who practised medicine from before 18&8. 
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Opposing the Hon 1 hie Mr BN Rent said that since the passing of the Act in 
1914j Government had provided for an examination of those doctors by the State 
Medical Faculty to qualify for registration and this transitory provision remained in 
foroe till 1919 It could not therefore be said that ample opportunities had not been 
given to those doctors to qualify themselves as registered medical practitioners. It 
seemed siaroely reasonable to oome out with a proposal of the kind 91 years after the 
Ant was passed Besides the pnblio had a right to protection from the hands of 
ignorant medioal practitioners and registration served a very useful purpose, namely, 
it offered the public an opportumtv to know who were qualified medical practitioners, 
and who were not 

The bill was lost though supported by non official European members by 41 to 
33 votes. 


Calcutta Municipal (Aram No II) Box 

The object of Mr P Barxrpse t bill was to do away with plural constituencies and 
to allot tea seats for labour m the Calcutta Corporation of which one Bhould go to 
the Bengal Bus Syndicate Moving the bill Mr Banerji deplored that the claim of 
labour should be so ruthlessly ignored as regards representation in the Calcutta Cor* 
poration. Id Bombay Corporation labour was much better represented 

Replying the Rou ble Sir Bejoy Prasad Singh Roy said that it would certainly 
have been an ideal state of affairs if plural constituencies could have been dispensed 
with altogether But one had got to consider the question with reference to facts 
The first and foremost difficulty would be as to how to accommodate the Mahommedan 
members. The matter was considered only two years ago by a select committee It 
was too early to move m the line suggested by Mr Banerji 

Replying to Mr Banen»’& second contention that more seats should be provided for 
labour thB Hon bio Minister said that Government appointed a number of councillors 
of whom two were lepresentatives of labour It could not therefore be B&id that 
labour was unrepresented in the Calcutta Corporation In the opinion of the Govern 
ment there was no justification for allotting as xnanv as ten seats for Jabonr In 
Bombay, where labour was perhaps much more ‘organised, only four seats had been 
allotted to labour As regards the Bengal Bus syndicate, it was not yet a sufficiently 
important organisation to be given one seat in the Corporation. The motion was lost 

Bengal Fjtekies Amend Bill 

The object of the Bengal Femes ( Amendment ) fhfl was to fix the maximum limit 
to the period to which a ferry should be leased In the opinion of the mover a term 
not exceeding three years would be best suited to the legitimate interests of the 
District Boards and ferrv fanners alike. 

Moving for the reference of the bill to a select committee Voulvt Abdul Hakim 
said that in some places e g in Mymensingh ferries were leased out to farmers for 
as many as 15 years This sort of arrangement was most objectionable inasmuch as 
it often led to exaction and exploitation of ignorant passengers It also affected 
adversely the finances of the distnot boards often. 

Opposing the motion for reference the Hon ble Sir Betay Prasad Singh Boy said 
that in his opinion the short term lease was more likely to help exploitation Besides 
there was divergenoe of opinion among distnot boards m the matter Ordinarily lease 
was granted for three years only It was left to the discretion of the distnot boards 
to extend the term in some cases There was no reason why Government should seek 
to deprive the district boards of their discretionary powers If there was corruption, 
which the Hon ble Minister very mnch doubted, he did not think that it oonld be 
removed by the remedy suggested by the mover 

The motion for reference of the bill to a select committee was pressed to a division 
and loBt by 58 to 18 votes 

Binoal Municipal Amendment Bill 

Rax Bahadur Satyendra Kumar Das moved for reference of the Bengal Muni- 
cipal (Amendment) Bill to a select committee. 

The Hon ble Sir Bsjoy Prasad Singh Boy by way of an amendment moved that 
the bill be circulated for eliciting public opinion thereon till December 31, 1935 and 
stated in this connection that the Government proposed to introduce a bill in the next 
session of the Counoil embodying some of the proposals made by the mover in this 
bill. The amendment of the Hon'ble Minister was earned. 
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Bktoal Bid Coubs* Bsttwo Bill 

19tfa AUGUST —The Council disposed of a number of »on -official bills to-day of 
which a certain amount of discussion centred round the Bengal Race Course Betting Bill 
moved bv Mr P Baneryi 

In moving for rff'erenoe of the biU to a Select Committee Mr Banerji said that hw 
object for bringing m the bill was to provide a machinery for effectively controlling 
gambling existing in race courses and also for introducing dog racing m the province. 
This is no argument that dog racing did not exist in an organised form of 
sport in this province Besides dog racing was in vogue in England. He 
contended that while nob people indulged in horse racing there was no reason why 
poor people should be deprived of taking part in dog rauing which was certainly a less 
costly pastime Under the circumstances he suggested that dog racing and gambling 
thereon should be legalised. 

Mr ARE Lockhart by way of an amendment moved that the bill be circulated 
for eliciting pubho opinion thereon tall lBt October 1835 He said that he had every 
sympathy with the general principles underlying the bill bnt he was in favour of 
circulation so as to be fortified by the strength of public opinion 

Opposing the motion tor reference as well as the amendment for circulation the 
Hon'Ue Mr R S Raid said that as regards introduction of dog racing in Bengal he 
would not be wrong if be were to say that most of the public opinion in the province 
would be on the side of the Government for not giving facilities for a new and un- 
desirable sport like dog racing Government did not think that they should offer any 
facilities for a sport like mis In this connection the Hon ble Member quoted the opinion 
of the Boyal Commission on betting in England which said that the spread of dog 
racing had a very bad social effect w the neighbourhood in which it was introduced, 
that while horse racing was confined only to industrial areas, dog racing reached the 
very doors of industrial workers and as a result they indulged in dog racing not every 
week, bnt every night Under the ciroumatances he asked the House to consider 
whether it would be proper to introdnoe a legislation of the kind. 

As regards horse racing the Hon ble Member contended that it was placed on a sown- 
tiflc footing and did not require reorganisation as proposed by Mr Banerji So far as the 
controlling of affairs m the race course was oonoeroed, Government had enough powers 
under section 1 of the Bengal Public Gambling Act, and the Bon ble Member did not 
tbmk that they stood in need of more powers being given to them. Besides, oootrol 
within Mia race course was entrusted m the hsnds of various clubs which ware very res- 
pectable organisations In opposing the circulation motion the Eon He Member said 
that very little would be gained by circulating the bill for eliciting public opinion on 
the academic question as to the desirability or otherwise of introducing dog racing in 

Mr Lockhart's amendment for circulation was pressed to a division and lost by 46 
votes to 16 Mr Banarjee s motion for reference of the bill to a Select Committee was 
lost without a division 

Calcutta Municipal Ajuto Bill 

Mr NartKira Kumar Bat u then introduced the Calcutta Municipal (Amendment) Bill 
the object of which was to pnt an end to the present system of appointment of prin- 
cipal officers in the Corporation by extending their term of office 
. TJ 1 ® HonTile Sir Bewy Prasad biuah Roy by way of an amendment moved that 
the bill be circulated for eliciting public opinion thereon till the 1st of November, 
1935 In doing so the Hon ble Minister said that without consulting the Corporation 
it would not be right for Government to prooeed m the matter 

Mr Been accepted the amendment of the Hod hie Minuter 

Lrcmrss Fu roa Tama 

Dr Naresh Chandra Sen Gupta next moved the Calcutta Municipal (Amendment) 
BQ1 for consideration of the House 

Dr Sen Gupta said that the object of bis bill was to remove oertaln anomalies 
obtaining in the Corporation as regards the license fees for trade and profession. 

The Hon He Sir Byau Prasad Singh Roy proposed ctronlatum of the tall on the 
ground that it would not be proper for toe Government to prooeed in the matter 
j^^^wMolting the Corporation whose finances would be effected by the proponed 

Br Ben Gupta accepted the amendment of the Hoo’H* Minuter 
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EURA1 UPLIFT IN BENGAL 
Bhhhl Xmncnm Amend Box 
T he Bengal Mumoipal { Amendment} Bill moved by Mr P Banoyet for concderatioa 
of the House was negatived and the proposal of the Hon’ble Sir Beyoy Protad Singh 
Boy for oironUtioa of the bill till 1st December, 19% was earned 

The Bengal Tenancy { Amendment \ Bill of Mr P Bane nee which sought to 
farther amend the Bengal Tenancy Act, 1886 was also lost without division. 

Bueal Ufutt in Bengal 

22nd AUGUST —By 66 votes to 20 the Council rejected the amendment of Mr 
J h Banerjes recommending to the Government that Bs 16 lakhs allocated by the 
Government of India for erpenditure on schemes of rural uplift in Bengal be devoted 
exclusively to some one or at most some two of the crying needs of the locality for 
rural uplift on condition that preference be always given to water supply The debate 
arose on the special motion of the Hon ble Mr John Woodkcad on the 15th. August who 
proposed that the amount be devoted to 13 subjects including one for the establishment 
of an experimental rural broadcasting service in the Midnapur district 
Mr J L Baneryee't amendment ran thus 

“This Counoil recommends to Government that instead of frittering away the money 
available for the purpose of rural uplift upon a dozen Bohemee of varying degrees of 
utility Bs 16 lakhs be distributed among the different districts of the province upon a 
combined basis of area, population and local needs and that the sum allotted to each 
district be devoted exclusively to some one or at most some two of the crying needs 
of the locality for rural uplift, the said needs to be determined by the Government in 
consultation with the looat self governing bodies of the district, on condition that per- 
farence should alwavs be given to water supply 

After the amendment of Mr Baneryee was negatived. Moulvi Majid Bakah enquired 
as to the fate of the original special motion The President replied that the motion was 
“talked out 

Non official members urged that the major portion of the money should be spent for 
improvement of rural water Bupply Mr N K Batu criticised the provision of Bs. 
82,000 which was estimated to cover the working of the scheme of establishing a rural 
broadcasting service in Midnapur for two years and stated that they knew what kind 
of propaganda talk was aeoessary for t he people ot that district according to Govern 
ment Propaganda necessary for those people would be talk on political subjects. 
With regard to the provision of discretionary grants to Commissioners and district 
officers, amounting to Bs. 2,17300, the speaker stated that probably some of the money 
would be spent for “terrorist hunting department’ It appeared to him, proceeded Mr 
Basil, that perhaps the Hon ble Finance Member was not taking the House Beriously in 
bringing up the resolution. If the debate had any reality about it, whioh the speaker 
very much doubted, because it had already been said by the Hon ble Member that the 
distribution and allocation of grants had been sanctioned by the Government of India, if 
that was really the case, he would submit that 6 only ont of the 13 items could be 
said to be made to help the economic uplift of the rural population. Rural nplift oon- 
noted that people should live and then they should be luted op It was absolutely 
necessary that people should be given opportunity to live and it was well-known that 
the essential condition for it was the provision of good drinking water which web not 
available now 

Khan Bahadur Anzul Huq on behalf of the Education Department, justified the 

g 'o vision made m the Government scheme for educational uplift of the people 
e asked the House to remember that education was an aspect which should not be 
forgotten in connection with the question of village uplift problem. 

Sir Beyoy Protad Staph Boy, Munster in charge of Low Be If Government, justified 
the two sob ernes put forward on behalf of the Government He added that with re- 
gain to the question of water Bupply there was overwhelming opinion in its favour 
and he did not feel called upon to deal with it 

Mr W H Thompeon, leader of the European group, said that if an imp semen was 
to be made it was sorely mneh better to concentrate on one object by whioh something 
could really be done But this was not a question of spending 16 lakhs only This 
was just a beginning He thought Government was right in so allocating this money 
as would show to the people in how many different wayB uplift oould oome even by disse- 
mination of Ideas bv broadcasting He hoped that this beginning would go a long way 
to gave a fillip to different subjects being undertaken whioh would be developed under 
the New Constitution. 
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Mr J N Batu sud that having reward to the vast area to he dealt with and hav- 
ing regard to the needs of the people it was no nee spending small same of money on 
different objects He suggested that Government should choose selected areas, find oat 
the most urgent needs oFthase places and undertake effective measures to meet the 
same. In his opinion the broadcasting and the brataohan movement might sorely 
wait for sometime till the people were freed from malwrn, and other preventive 
diseases. „ 

Replying to the debate Sir John Woodhead pointed out that Government plan really 
contemplated spending the amount on 6 schemes. Government proposed to distribute the 
money aooordmg to the needs of the people Certain items would be distributed more 
or less throughout the province while certain other items would he limited to certain 
districts. He hoped the House would agree with him that the objects Government had 
selected were really in the interest of the people. Be agreed that it would not be 
wise to spend the entire money on one particular project He realised the unpoitanoe 
of water supply and maintained that they had favoured water supply to a consider- 
able extent in their own scheme With regard to discretionary grants he said that 
such grants were often given by commissioners and district offloers to schemes in 
connection with rural water supply He also assured the House, m the Union 
Boards where dispensaries could not be established, the money could be spent on 
water snpply schemes, 

Supporting Mr Banerjee s amendment Hr Sawli Shekharetwar Bop said that if 
the Government meant really to tackle all the problems adumbrated by them it would 
require much more monav than they proposed spending He thought that the thing 
which could do the greatest good to the country with the money chat was available 
was the making of suitable arrangements for the supply of good drinking water in 
the eountryode 

Mr B C Ckatt”rje* suggested that the entire amount should be devoted for the 
installation of tube wells in the villages of Bengal If his suggestion was accepted 
that was bound to make an impression and at one stroke Government would be more 
popular than it had been for the last ten years 

Enwab Siiusaravff thasain was of opinion that the amount shonld he spent for the 
supply of good dnnkiog water and for the eradication of malaria in areas whioh 
were much infested with this disease 

The amendment was Lost by 36 votes to 29 and the original motion was talked out 

23rd AUGUST —After transacting Government business with regad to grants, the 
House passed on to the consideration of Government hills to-day Two bills namely, the 
Bengal Tillage self Government (Temporary Provisions) Bill and the Bengal, Agra and 
Assam Civil Courts (Bengal Amendment) Bill were passed and the Bengal Public 
Security (Extending) Bill was under oonsideiation when the Council adjourned 

\ill*£b Sxu-Govt Bol 

The object of the first bill was to remove the anomalous position brought about by 
the passing of the Bengal Tillage Bait -Government (Amendment) Act which came into 
force on July 4, 1934, relating to the formation of union boards 

Btsau. Public tremors Boa 

Ohe Bengal Public Security (Extending) Bill of 1935 was introduced by Mr X H 
Hetd the Heme Member 

The Bengal Public Security Act of 1932 lapses on December 21, next The Act was 
passed to confer special powers on the Government to enable it u the case of emer- 
gency to combat activities subversive of law and order or prejudicial to the public 
security for the suppression of which the ordinary powers of Government were in 
adequate. That such activities might recur was by no means impossible and the Gov 
eminent was of opinion that it ought in common prudence not to follow the preventive 
powers conferred by the Act to lapse It waa therefore proposed to extend the 
period of the Act bv a term of five years. 

In moving that the Public Security Bill be circulated for eliciting public opinion 
thereon till Jannarv j 1936, Mr Emdadul Hamte said that if the Government really 
W *5 w . to P™ “ end to subversive movement#, thev should go to the root cause of 
puWio discontent In his opinion the root cause of public discontent lay in the wide- 
spread unemployment of educated yootha of the provinoe Unless and until they 
could solve that problem there was bo chanoe of Government being suooeaafol in 
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stamping oat these subversive movements. These movements might remem suppressed 
for a time but he reminded the Government that suppression was not annihilation 
The Bill proposed to give large powers in the hands of district officers which the 
speaker strong] j objected to, because, in his opinion, they were not of ‘judicial 
temperament/ they were rather men of ‘military temperament' 

The flon’ble Mr Retd opposed the amendment 

Mr P Batter n then moved that the bill be circulated for eliciting public opinion 
till October 31, 1936 

Supporting Ur Baaerji’s amendment Dr Natendra Hath Sen Gupta said that the 
bill had been m operation for three years at least in some areas in Bengal and it 
could naturally be expected that people of those areas might have something to say 
as regards the operation of this bill They could very weD be asked to express their 
opinion on the matter The Hon'ble Member was not speaking out nis mind, 
prooceded Dr Sen Gupta, whBu he moved his bill for consideration of the 
House What was at the back of his mind was that pnblic opinion did not matter 
Indeed he did not care a jot for it The speaker was against circulation of the 
bill because he was opposed to the bill, lock, stock and barrel By these repressive 
legislation after legislation, freedom of the people was being taken away and the 
liberties of the people were being unduliy interfered with The Hon'ble Member 
said that the bifl had been a great success and m the same breath he said that us 
operation had been extended only to a few limited areas 


Dwelling on the large number of repressive acts and ordinances passed by Govern- 
ment in recent years, Dr Sen Gupta said that the Acts for the suppression of terrorism 
and other Acte resembled one another so closely that it was difficult to distinguish 
between, one Act from the other as regards the operation, but there was one thing 
common among them all m that they all aimed at taking away the freedom of the 
people The only justification for extending the term of the bill was that the Govern- 
ment wanted to retain the powers that had been given them Thev were unwilling to 
part with those powers levelling on the achievement of the Pubhc Security Act Dr 
Ben Gupta said that as a result of the operation of the Aot the political existence of 
Kidnap nr had been swept out This object had been achieved causing untold Buffering to 
the people He submitted that there never was any necessity of the Pubho Security 
Act, there never was any necessity for the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act and 
other such repressive legislation 


Intervening in the debate the Hon bh Sir Rnd said that it was the bounden duty 
of the Government to hand over the machinery in a good running order and with this 
necessary apparatus Government considered it necessary to have these powers m 
existence in oaaa they were wanted and it was both wise and fair to furnish those 
who would administer the new constitution with weapons with which they could deal, 
if necessary, with these kinds of subversive movements, from which the country had 
suffered during the last oml disobedience tune and which unfortunately there was no 
reason to suppose they would not possibly suffer from again The duration of the bill 
was for five years, that is to say, the life of the Aot waa intended to be extended up 
to December 31, 1940 By that date those who would woik the new constitution 
would be in a position to know their minds as to whether they would like to keep the 
Act in force or to repeal it, or perhaps to replace it with more drastic powers In 
his opinion it would be dangerous to nave too short a period The new Constitution 
would oorae, the new machinery would just be installed and it would not be fair to 
ask toe future Government too early m their career to consider whether they should 
scrap or maintain what this Government regarded as essential part of the machinery 
Thia Ant, toe Home Member continued, had. been, put m force only m three places 
in oertam pints of Midnapur and Hooghly, and it was extended for a short period and 
very soon removed in certain areas at toe time when it was proposed to hold the 
session of the Congress m Calcutta It had not been extended is other places The 
fact that toe Act bad been little used, he maintained, was no proof that it was use 
less. Government oould olaim for not using toe Act more widely than they had 
which showed that Government did not take the opportunity of recklessly using the 

C rera they had It was on toe ground of common prudence that Government had 
ught this biH Circulation of toe bill was of no use, as it contained no new provv 
■rona, but only extended the existing provisions Judged by toe past experience there 
wie no reason to suppose that the powers would be missed 

The amendment was under discussion when tbs House adjourned till the 39th, 
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„ * - 4 v „ J Bill wis passed in the Coun- 

cil t£i£r without a division Mr Retd on behalf of Government aooeptod the amendmOTt 
of Almlvt AMat Samad limiting the life of the bill to three years op to December 31,1938 
msteed of five years as proposed m the bill Hie amendment was earned Following 
this the other two non official amendments which also sought to reduce the period 
of operation of the Aot were withdrawn and the bill was passed into law 

An amendment of Mr P Banetye* which scugested circulation of the bill for 
eliciting public opinion thereon by October 31, 1935 was lost by 58 votes to 1? A 
few members did not participate m the voting among whom were Masers J ft Bunt. 
S M Boat) Ananda ifakatt Poddar and Dr Bandhoi te Dmtt Another non-oSoMU 
amendment for circulation of the bill to elicit public opinion before January 1, next 
was also lost . * - , . .. . „ „ 

When discussion was resumed on the amendmont for circulation of the bill, Mr 
Skyma Pro»od Mukherjee supporting the amendment said that he did not think that 
there could be anyone in tbs Bouse or outside to congratulate the Government on 
their attempt to introduce the present bill for the purpose of extending the life 
ol tile Public Security Act There ware sufficient materials before them which would 
justify their characterising this particular measure and the decision of Government 
to introduce it at this time as unwise, unfair and unjust There was no one In 
this Bouse, proceeded the speaker, who oould deny that this was an extra- 
ordinary measure like the many other repressive measures which had been plaoed on 
the statute book There could be no difference of opinion on that matter It was a 
measure which was calculated to encroach upon the rights and liberties of the subjects 
in regard to certain fundamental matters It was necessary for them to recall at this 
etage the circumstances under whioh the bill was introduced in 1933 and briefly sum 
manse the history of this legislation. When the cml disobedience movement reached 
its senith the Governor General passed several Ordinances one of which related more 
to toe civil disobedience movement In 1932 one of such ordinances elapsed and. as the 
speaker behaved, under the provision of the law it was not open to the Governor 
General or anv other authority to continue the life of the ordinance, that in 1932 the 
late Sir William Prentice, Home Member of the Government of Bengal, came before 
the House with the Publw Security Bill which embodied several of toe provisions of 
the Or&nance whioh was due to elapse 

There were certain matters in this connection, Mr Mukberjaa emphasised, which 
must be borne m mind while discussing the motion before than la the first plane the 
House should remember that it was made clear by the late Home Member m his state- 
ment of objects and reasons that these special powers were necessary because there was 

the possibility that activities m furtherance of the movement known as tbs 

oivfl disobedience movement would continue, or that other such subversive 
movements might m the future arise This point was made clearer when Sir 
William Prentioe introduced the bill in the House in November 1932 He said 

on the occasion that the bill did not and was not intended to deal with ter- 

rorism, the movement with which it intended to deal was the civil dts- 
obedwooe movement He asked the members of the House to disabuse their mind 
(hat in considering the motion before them they were not considering a measure for 
combating terrorism. They should therefore leave aside terrorism for the time being, 
and remember that the object was to fight the Indian National Congress and the O D 
Movement principally The point was made clearer still as the Home Member deve- 
loped hm argument He mud that the Congress had issued its challenge to Govern- 
ment by cal Gag the C D Movement and up to that time (November, 1982 j that had 
been the clear policy of theOongrem. The position had been forced upon them 

JSftK AMK ^SSSS 

would reconsider their position. Government oould not consider the adoption ef ant 
other policy so long as the Congress persisted in the c D eampaign. 

The speaker tow recalled that the Home Member then in ofime of the hill 
fwnS’jHa* 0 ® « 0ne of . V 8 Pa 0oh ‘» that the objeet of the bill was aot to fight 
Mo JIS lwlt ** 3on l bat othor ,BkTe ™ w movements ss well Assn 

r*&jssL{& t^wSfesMtasss 
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m to the exiatenoe of some such subversive movement, they conld not accept the preposition 
that the cirouiatioa of the particular leaflet fore -shadowed the coming of another 
great revolutionary movement, m this country Unless the Government ooold show 
that there existed to day some movement like the Civil Disobedience Movement there 
could be no justification for the introduction of this bill 

Where was the O D Movement to-day / Mr Reid had said that he would 
reoooBidBr the situation if M a h at m a Gandhi gave an indication or a gesture of good- 
will or if the C. D Movement were withdrawn The present-day declared policy of 
the Congress showed that the C D Movement had failed and a practical demonstration 
of that they were witnessing in the IiSgtslative Assembly where the protagonists of 
the O. D Movement were occupying the opposition benches Mr Mukherjea did not 
think that they were adopting any method in the Assembly which might be described 
as unconstitutional. In these circumstances the speaker was constrained to say that 
the present policy of the Government in coming np with a bill of this nature was 
nothing short of a breach of faith An undertaking— though not exactly in so many 
words— but a definite undertaking none the less hod been given that if C D Move- 
ment was withdrawn Government would reconsider their position. The House had a 
right to demand as to how the Government had reconsidered their position 

Proceeding Mr Mukherjea referred to the statement of Mr Reid that the provisions 
of this Act would not be applied unless the Government were satisfied that there were 
reasons which made the application of such powers incumbent upon them as also to 
his statement that the Act had only been extended to three places and said that the 
very fact that the Act had been in operation in only three places was the strongest 
argument m favour of the opposition that there was no necessity for a bill of this nature 
Such powers as were given under the Act could only be justified m emergencies 
which did not exist at present 

Replying Mr Reid said that the Act aimed at dealing not only with the situation 
that arose in 1932, but similar situations that might arise in the future It was pru- 
dent to anti( i pate troubles and difficulties and to provide against them. There was no 
harm in passing the bill If no unpleasant situation arose in the future, and the 
future government did not think it necessary, they could repeal the Act 

As stated the bill, as settled in Council, namely that it would be in force till 
December 31, 1938, was passed into law 

Bsvoal Rbukf or I-toibtkdsess Bill 

27th AUGUST —The Bengal Relief of Indebtedness Bill was introduced in the 
Council to-day by Khieaja Sir Naeimuidtn The Member m charge moved for reference 
of the bill to a select committee To this a non official amendment was moved for 
circulation of the bill to elicit public opinion before November, 30 

3fce bill is based on the recommendations made by the Board of Economic Enquiry 
These recommendations were based on the provisions of the Central Provinces Dent 
Conciliation Act, 1933, and the Punjab Relief of Indebtedness Art, 193* Whereas 
these two Acts aimed pumanly at settlement of debts between debtor and creditor 
the Board of Economic Enquiry proposed that powers be granted for settlement by 
compulsion in certain cases Provision had been made in the bill for setting up 
debt settlement boards of different types as mroumstances demanded In addition the 
Bill included provision for a simple insolvency procedure 

Sir Nazimnddin said that following His Excellency s speech at the St. Andrews 
dinner in 1933 uigmg the necessity of a constructive policy for the reorganisation of 
the rural economy of the province virions schemes in that direction had been taken 
up The real solution of this problem lay however in tackling the question of rural 
indebtedness which according to the report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture 
amounted in the neighbourhood of Rs. LOO, 00,00,000 Subsequent to this report depre- 
ssion had started The acohmulation of arrears of interest mid principal had made 
debts so heavy that the cnltivator found himself in a hopeless position and in some 
cases the debts were inherited so to speak by the cultivator In these circumstances 
he either beoame desperate and was willing to listen to anyone who oame to him with 
oommumst propaganda and thus becomes a danger to the State, or he loses all interests 
in life and becomes a bad cultivator and therefore a clog to the wheel of progress. 

It had been found as well that the area where the people were heavily indebted 
showed a record of increase m onrnee, The Hon ble Member was convmoed that trade 
and industry m the province could not prosper till the purchasing power of the masses 
had been uoreiaed As a result of tension between the landlord and the ryot over 
the question of payment of debts, if things are allowed to drift, ultimately a class war 
19 
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might develop. But if the debts of the ryots were scaled down and equated payments 
were fixed in such a maimer that after paying ton instalment the cultivator would 
find himself left with a sufficient margin for paying him rent and purchasing the 
necessaries of bfe and paying also the expenses of his children a education, then more 
money would be coming into circulation of the zemindar, the professional men and 
trade and industry , whereas at present most of the liquid cash of the cultivator went 
mto the coffers of a few money lenders and thus free circulation of money was res- 
tricted causing depression in trade and industry 

Afaulvt Bason Ah moved by way of amendment that the hiU he circulated for 
eliciting public opinion thereon before May 30, 1935 

Supporting the amendment for circulation of the bill Mr N K Bam said that the 
bill had been conceived in haste He admired the enthusiasm of the Hon ble Member 
but doubted the efficacy of his bilL Probably by the operation of the bill the money- 
lender would feel aggrieved and the Hon bfe Member would then come out with 
another tall to protect the money-lenders mid the landlords. “Where are yon going to 
stop if there is a moratorium all round ?’ he asked 

The bill was \U -conceived not only from the money lender a point of view, 
bat from the point of view of the agriculturist as well Constituted as the House was 
Government was well conscious of the fact that they could get any measure passed 
through this Council The Bengal Development Bill had not been circulated for elioit 
tog public opinion, it was sent to the Select Committee instead where drastao changes, 
were made If the proposal for circulation was not aooeptahle to the Government, 
he suggested that instead of sending it to the Select Committee the Hon ble Member 
ahooldrather move for its consideration and have the lull passed through the Council 
to a straightforward manner He failed absolutely to find any reason for sending the 
bill to the Select Committee 

Supporting the amendment of Mr Hassan Ah, Mr B C Chatter)* asked if the 
Government were in a position to advance the money that would be required to help 
ryots to carry on, if as a result of the operation of toe Act money lenders grew Bhy 
and refused to lend money to toe cultivators ? 

Supporting toe reference motion and opposing the amendment Khan Bahadur 
Abdul Jfomtn repudiated toe suggestion that the bill had been conceived in haste 
For several years all who had the good of the peasantry at heart brooded over this 
problem and at every meeting of the Proja Conference this question of indebtedness 
of toe peasantry loomed large He did not believe that editors were going to be let 
down in any way by the provisions of the bill The bill was a move in the right 
direction though he considered it was not sufficiently bold and radical for toe simple 
reason that Government had to be caufaoas in a matter like this He opposed cireulft 
tion as he did not believe any purpose would be sened by circulation of a bill which 
had been before the public eye during its preparation by the Board of Economic 
Enquiry 

Supporting the motion for reference of the bill to the Select Committee, Dr 
Naresh Chandra Sen Gupta said that this bill could not be the last thing m the 
scheme of economn, reorganisation for Bengal and hoped Government would come out 
with other schemes for the betterment of the economic condition of th8 peasants With 
regard to the rural insolvency scheme proposed in the bill the speaker was not in agree- 
ment because m his opinion it did not solve the problem and would on the other hand 
lead to more evil than good Discussion on the bill had not concluded when the 
Council adjourned. 

2Stk AUGUST -The motion for reference of the Bengal Belief of Indebtedness 
Bill to the Select Committee was earned in toe Council to day without a division. As 
amendment for circulation of the lull for the purpose of eliciting public opinion 
thereon before November 30, 1935 was lost 

When debate was resumed on the biU Hr J S' Basil, supporting the motion far 
reference, said that the present measure aimed at removing the evil of rural indebted- 
ness by laying down certain principles of adjustment between debtors and creditors. 
The attempt was laudable but he advised that the Select Committee should prooeed 
cautiously in the matte; in view of the feet that anything that was hkely to interfere 
with the proper working of the system of credit wag likely to do a great deal of harm. 
It was necessary that the credit system should continue to work without hindrance 
aspect where it became necessary that there should be Interference in order that the 
jtyect indebtedness of toe people might be removed 
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Replying to tie oritioisms made against the bill, Khwaia Sir Nazimnddin said 
that most of the ontio sms had been nude m a half hearted manner The bill was 
lused on the advice of those who had taken considerable puns to examine the question 
thoroughly Proceeding the Hon ble Member said that the orthos of the bill could be 
divided into three classes. Thera were those who thought that nothing ooold be done 
until and unless there was an increase m the economic condition of the ryot by 
raising the pnoe of agricultural produce Then there were those who believed 
that the operation of the bill would rain the money lenders and the landlords and 
would bring about a serious state of affairs There were again those who were of 
opinion that the bill did not go far enough and advocated more drastic provisions. 
In reply to the first class of critics he wonli say that the settlement of debts, or 
rather the sealing down of the debts, was a condition precedent in any 
attempt at village uplift and rural reconstruction. If a mans debt was increased by 
four or five times, in that case the mere increase in his income would not help him 
to clear his debts It therefore followed that before increasing his income steps should 
be taken to reduce his indebtedness He drew the attention of the House that even 
this side of the question namely increase in the income of the agnonltnrist had not 
been neglected by Government The most important money crop of Bengal was jute 
Last year the price of jute ranged between Rs 2-8-0 to Rs 3-8-0, this year it varied 
from Ra 4-8 to Rs 5 8 There had been marked increase in the pnoe of jute and 
this had been brought about entirely a a a result of propaganda carried on by the 
Government Recently price of jute bad gone down owing to causes over which 
Government had no control but the Hon ble Member assured the House that with the 
advent of foreign purchasers tbe price of jute would go up again. As far as the 
next year was concerned, proceeded Sir Naaimnddm. Government were determined to 
make every effort to make the scheme of voluntary restriction of jnte a success. It 
was the intention of Government to spend more money next year on propaganda work. 
He assured the House that so far as the landlords were concerned their position was 
not seriously affected at all Rent was a very small portion of the liability of the 
cultivator and as far as the debts were conoerned no ryot was likely to repudiate 
them He assured that only on exceptional occasions would pressure be pnt upon 
creditors to come to a settlement As regards the mahajans, the Hon ble Member had 
talked the matter with many of them and he believed most of them would welcome a 
measure of this kind. The bill was referred to a Select Committee as stated 

Governor s Address 

His Excellency the Governor, Sir John Anderson then addressed the CotmciL In 
doing so, he dealt with the future of the detenus He said that during the ax 
months which had elapsed since he addressed the House on February 11, the situa- 
tion had been fairly Bteady Though evidence had been received of continued terrorist 
activity, no major outrage occurred and pubtu. opinion had been set steadily against 
the terrorist activity 

“In these on ui Distances , he said, “though the need for continued vigilanoe remains 
as great as ever, the Government fed that the n&k involved m ameliorative measures 
may justifiable be undertaken subject to proper safeguards The Government have, 
attar long and careial deliberation, decided on giving to carefully selected detains at 
the expense of the State training which will enable them to assist in developing the 
natural resources of the country both to their own profit and to the advantage of the 
oountry at large. It is proposed to tram them in those forma of agriculture in whioh 
there is Bcope for intelligence and the organising power of the Bhadralok youth and 
whioh hitherto had been neglected On the industrial side, training will be given in 
the manufacture of articles which is expected to yield fair profit and at the same 
tune help to make the province self sufficient. 

“The experiments proposed wdl necessarily be tentative Its success or failure 
would depend primarily upon the extent to which the detenus are prepared to take 
advantage of the opportunities offered. The first opportunity will be given to those 
detenus who have necessary aptitude and have satisfied the Government that they do 
honestly intend to discard the path of terrorism for a way of life alike profitable to 
themselves and useful to the community Provision will be made in the first instance 
for training a few hundred only Dnnng the training they have to be kept under 
some restraint At the end of the period of training they will be released provided 
their conduct and general attitude had been found satisfactory 

S F« working the scheme, a Bpeoial organisation will be set up forthwith under a 
gentleman well-known to the House, Hr £ G Mitfcer, Deputy Director of Industries 
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whose book “Recovery plan for Bengal" attracted considerable notice He wdl be pro- 
vided with necessary technical assistance and all resources of the i*nocitar*l£ 
dustnes and Co operative departments of the Government wiU be bron^t to ^ar on 
the problem. » Concluding, the Go\emor said ‘Too won t be helping them if, W mr 
actions or speech, you encourage the beliel that the detenus can hope for relaxation 
and release until they satisfied the Government that they have given up terrorist pro 
pen si ties and mean to live as good citizens. ’ His Excellency then prorogued the House 


Winter Session — Calcutta — 25th. Nor to 20th Doc 1935 

Bengal Wake Auxmd Bill 1935 

The winter Bession of the Council commenced at Calcutta on the 25th November 
1935 After question hour the House proceeded to consider the official Bills. The Hon We 
Khan Bahadur M Azitui Haqm introduced the Bengal Wakf Amendment BUI, 1935 
which sought to amend the Bengal "Wakf Act 1934 bofore it was brought into force 
The Bengal Wakf Act. 1934 did not state who shall decide, in the event of dispute or 
doubt, whether a particular property was wakf or not, or whether a wakf was waM-al- 
aulad or not It was desfrabli; that this defect should be remedied. Section 93 of 
the Act empowered the Local Government to remove unforeseen difficulties within 
twelrve months from the date on which this Act in whole or in part first came into 
force This Act came info force in part in December, 1934, only for the purpose of 
the survey contemplated in Section 2 The twelve months would expire in December, 
1935 As unforeseen difficulties might arise from when the whole Act vas enforced, it 
was thought expedient to extend the period from twelve months to two years. 

Calcutta .Municipal Act Akenojckvt Bill 

A Bill further to amend the Calcutta Municipal Amendment Act, 1923 was intro- 
duced by Sir Btjoy Prosad Stngk Boy the object of the Bill was to restore the franchise 
to which the proprietor!, of motor vehicles were entitled before the enactment of the 
Bengal Motor Vehicles Tax Act 3982 Evorv owner having a motor car or any person 
in charge of it had to pav directly to the Corporation a sum not less than twelve 
rupees for a year This qualified him as a elector of a general constituency of the 
Calcuttta Corporation The provisions of the proposed Bill were sought to be given 
effect to from general election to be held m 1936 

Oth sb GmciAi Bills 

Sir, Brotendra introduced two other Bills , one the Courts Fees (Bengal Third 
Amendment) Bill, 1935 , and the other the Bengal Land Registration ( Amendment ) 
■Bui; 1033, 

Bengal Cocut or "Wards Amend Bill 

l . Tfa JLS 0D Str P L Bitter also moved that the Bengal Court of Wards (Amendment' 
Bill 1935, which was introduced during the last session of the Council, be referred 
to a solect committee 

26 th NOVEMBER —Hie Court of Wards Bill was referred to a Select Committee 
to day with instructions to submit their report bv January 36 next The main object of the 
Bill was to strengthen the hands of the Court of Wards against unsecured creditors 
to give it (the Court) better facilities for guarding the interests not only of the wards 
themselves bat also of all the creditors as opposed to those few who take action in the 
civil courts 

On previous day, Str B L M liter had moved that the Bill be referred to a Select 
Committee, to which Mr W 8 Thampeon had moved an amendment that it be 
circulated for eliciting public opinion In the course of three hours discussion of the mea- 
sure, on Tuesday, many divergent opinions were expressed Eventually, Mr Thowpeon'e 
amendment for circulation was lost and Sir B, L Hitter » motion for referring the 
BS1 to a Belect Committee was earned 

Hows AH Bridge Amdtd Bill 

A short Bill called the Howrah Bridge (Amendment) Bill was then introduced by 
the Bon Naval K Q If Faroqu* The Bill sought to remove certain ambiguities, 
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to empower Government to levy a tax on the annual ratable value of holdings within the 
Garden Reach Municipality and a tax on season tickets of passengers travelling by the 
ferry service 

Bxrgal Aobicultubxl Debtors Bill 

27th NOVEMBER —The Council discussed Die Bengal Agricultural Debtors Bill 
to-day and rejected without a division the motion of Mr P Banarjt for its 
recommittal 

Clause (2) of Seotion 1 of the bill provided that when passed into law its scope 
would extend to the whole Of the province except Calcutta. The House, however, 
accepted an amendment moved by Maulvt Abdul Hakim extending scope to the whole 
of Bengal 

Dr Naretk Chandra Sen-Quota did not find any single reason for the recommittal 
of the bjl It had been said that the hill did not provide any permanent solution of 
the problem And by itself it was not a panacea for all the evilB the agriculturists 
were suffering from. This must be followed by a progressive agricultural policy on 
the part of tne Government It would have to be followed up by organisation of 
or edit , unless that was done this bill would not save the agriuil musts. Referring to 
Mr H K Base & argument that the hill would wreck the whole system of rural credit 
since the Government were not giving any financial help, Dr Sen Gupta said that 
something could bo done by this bill The bill would provide a machinery for doing 
something for poor agriculturists It was up to the membeia of the Council to provide 
the Government with powers asked for in the bill subject of course, to certain changes 

Controverting the argument that 60 out of 6o opinions had declared against the hill 
Haulm Tamixuddm Khan pointed out that if thev would look at the real opinion of 
the country which was not at all vocal thore had been overwhelming majority in 
favour of the measure It was true there were a number of defects in the bill but m 
the absence of anr other practical sobeme it was practical politics to aocept the 
scheme which had boen produced by the Government after weighty considerations 
The agricultural debts had amounted to more than one hundred crores and it was not 
in any way possible for the Government to advance money on that behalf 

Replying to the debate, the Hon ble Khwaja Sir bazimuddin, Member in-charge 
of the bill, said that practically no case had been made out for the recommittal of tne 
bill It had been said that out of opinions so far received and published about the 
present measure 60 were opposed to tne bill But he had received over six hundred re 
gistcred letters supporting the bill and certain amendments He was ready, continued 
Sir Nazimuddin, to throw out the challenge to the opposition that throughout the 
length and breadth of the country irrespective of caste and creed all the cultivators 
were in favour of the bill and they would not like to have the bill delayed even for 
a single day Therefore, it was useless to say that there was no solid support behind 
the full Some members had expressed horror that if the Bill was put into 
operation uncertainty and chaos will prevail all over the country The bill 
had its original m the recommendations of the Bengal Board of Economic 
Enquiry which consisted of several prominent non-officials representatives of Cham- 
bers of Commerce, representatives of Universities, specially the Professor of Eco- 
nomics of the Daooa University and the Professor of the "Presidency College of the 
same subject Therefore to suggest that these men would recommend something which 
would bring about a state of uncertainty and chaos in the country was, in his mind, a 
sheer absurdity 


28 tb NOVEMBER —Out of 7S0 amendments tabled to the Bill thirty-seven were 
disposed of in quick succession, to-day within the space of two hours and a half 
The House was very thinly attended and the discussions seemed to evoke but little 
enthusiasm and interest among the members present 

Of the thirty seven amendments disposed of to day twenty-seven were not at 
all moved, movers being either absent oi unwilling to put them forward Six were 
rejected, 3 were withdrawn by their sponsors and the remaining one which was moved 
by tbe Hon ble Member in Charge of the BUI himself was passed. 

The only motion that created some sort of interest was put forward by Hr W 
<X Wordsworth who sought to limit the life of the Bill tall the end of 1940. In 
proposing the amendment Mr Wordsworth said that as a member of tbe Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce he would like to say that according to the Cham bur’s reading , 
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the bill was both m essence and in intention a temporary measure caused by the 
emergency of the last few Tears’ depression And it was the Chamber s view mat 
this character of the bill should be recognised m it in every possible manner This 
character of the measure was recognised in many of its clauses and his amendment 
suggested one more recognition. He would say that the bill was not so much a 
competent weapon as a surgical instrument. They had been through some peculiarly 
difficult vears and the cause of these peculiarly difficult years was that supply of rural 
credit was in danger and drying up and the bill had been devised for that purpose 
Creditors might be asked to agree to a considerable inroad upon their rights as a 
part of one heroic measure to bring the province back to better health , but it would 
be manifestly a different matter to invite them to accept &U these liabilities and obli 
gations as a permanent failure of the conditions under which they lived That would 
alarm tbe creditors and tend to dry op the supply of credit Agriculturists could not 
subset without regular supply of credit and they would want to be willing lenders 
as well as witling borrowers Co operative credit had done nmoh, but tliev all knew 
that it had not yet done all it could have done And it had not yet displaced the 
traditional method of supplying capital to small agriculturists Ills proposal was, 
therefore, that Government should be called upon to do all that it intended to do with 
in five years, and after it the Act should cease to exist 

Speaking on behalf of the Government Mr S f V Towrnnd obseived that the 
thing was that if they wanted to see the Act cease to have effect after 
1940 everything that had been done under the Act and the operations of all tbe 
sections of the Act would be automatically stopped There would be no farther power 
to collect anv thing under the provisions of this Act and the whole Act would be in 
frnctnous It could not possiblv work for five vears and clear up debts of the debtors 
It must be given several years sav ten, fifteen or twenty years 

Mr 6 if Bose, in supporting the amendment, said that this was an unheard piece 
of legislation The life of the bill should be fixed so that one could take stock of the 
situation and decide after five years whether to modify the bill or not 

Replying to the debate, the Horn bU Sir Nanmuddm said that the Govern- 
ment never intended this Act to be a permanent measure. Referring to clause 9 sub- 
section 7 he pointed out that a board should not entertain any further application id 
settlement t f anv debt which had been incurred by a debtor after the date of his 
first application. That important provision would ensure that the bill would be an 
emergum y measure onlv If the amendment was earned the whole Act would be 
absolutely inoperative. 

Mr Wordttcorih, in view of the assurance given by tho Hon ble Member withdrew 
his amendment 


Mr Khettra Mohan Roy moved an amendment whioh sought to include in the 
definition of “debt (lj any debt incurred for the purposes of trade (2) any amount 
due as arrear of wages The motion was rejected by 5fi to 19 votes, tho European 
group supporting the amendment 

Hie Council rejected another amendment put forward by Mr S if Rose by 56 
to 27 voles which sought to appoint a judicial officer administering civil justice and of 
not less than ten years experience as an appellate officer 

The consideration of clause 2 of the bill was not finished when the House adjourned 


29th NOVEMBER —Tbe Council passed the second danse of the bill to-day, 
and was proceeding with the next clause when it adjourned All the amendments to 
the clause, numbering as many as thirty-four put forward by non official members, 
were rejected without any division 

Attempts on the part of certain members to widen the scope of the bill bv includ- 
ing within the definition of “debtor, 1 tenure holders and persons whose means of 
livelihood was partly agriculture whioh gave rise to some discuraion proved abortive. 

In the bill the debtor was defined as a debtor whose primary means of liveli 
hood was agriculture. Mr 8 C Roy Chaudhury moved an amendment to the effect 
that a debtor would mean a person who owed a debt and whose means of livelihood 
was parti v agriculture In moving the amendment Mr Roy Chaudhury pointed out 
that if the definition put by him was accepted it would bring in its scope thousands 
of persons who really needed protection It would be welcomed by a for forger circle 
than was at present poesibla Practically, JCr Roy Chaudhury continued, it was very 
difficult to ascertain whioh particular member of a family bved purely on agriculture 
sad which one depended on sutatary occupations He thought rf his amendment 
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was accepted it would do little ham to anybody He reminded the House that the 
Punjab Act on which the present measure was baaed included m its scope not only 
tenants but land-owners as well Farther if the definition was changed it would bring 
about salutory feature It would in all likelihood prerent the Board from committing 
many mistakes in making an award Moreover, the inclusion of landowners withm the 

K iew of the Bill, as the Punjab has done it, would bring about amicable relations 
een tenants and landowners who happened to be by tradition the former a friend 
and guide. 

Id coarse of two other amendments the same member wanted to bring m tenure- 
holder, or proprietor of land or home stead tenant within the definition of Hie Debtor 
Two motions of the like nature were moved by Kaz\ JSmdadut Roque, and one by 
Mr Premhart Sarnia 

Mr W H Thomson also moved an amendment Beeimg to limit the definition of 
the Debtor to rwyats and under-raiyats for, according to him, the primary object of 
the Bill was to help the cultivator The effect of bringing in other people within its 
scope would be to make Hie works of the Concilliatory Boards protracted for a longer 
time Further, there existed the apprehension of cultivators interest being shelved 
The amendments when put to tho House wero lost without division 
Rai Bahadur Mahay Kumar Sea moved that the Boards should be situated m 
District towns and sub-divisions If the Boards were set up in District and Sub 
divisional headquarters, the Rai Bahadur contended that both the debtors and the credi- 
tors would have the advantage of taking advice from lawyers there although in accor- 
dance with the provisions of the Bill the lawyers would be debarred from appearing 
before the Boards. 

Sir Naeimuddx*, opposing the amendment, said that the Boards working in the 
villages would have the advantage of keeping themselves free from civil court atmos- 
phere Farther they would have the acquaintance with the local conditions The 
motion m the end was withdrawn 

Consideration of Clause three was taken up with Mr S C Rat Chaudhury moving 
two amendments one after another to the effect that the chairman of the Board Bhoula 
be a judicial officer having at least ten years experience as judge of civil courts 
Pointing out the reason of his amendment Mr Box Chaudhurv said that if the Govern- 
ment wanted to have the decisions of the Board not to be whimsical thev must have 
at least the presiding officer a man of long judicial experience. Legal question of 
extreme complexity were bound to arise and it was absolutely necessary that those 
cases should be tried according to law There were a large number of retired offioers 
belonging to judicial service who could efficiently administer justice as chairmen of 
Boards The discussion on these amendments was not finished when the House adjourned 

Howrah Brims Amend Bill 

2nd DECEMBER —The Han ble Natcab K Q U Faroqui moved that the 
Howrah Bridge (Amendment) Bit, 1935, be referred to a select committee consisting of 
11 members who would submit their report within three days from the date The 
Bill, \t may be remembered was introduced to the House on the 25th last 

In referring the Bill to the select committee N&w&b Faroqcu said that the quest con 
of replacing the present bridge which was opened to traffic as far back as in 1875 had 
been in contemplation for over a decade and a half The present bridge was built by 
the Bengal Government who subsequently made over its management to the Bridge 
Commissioners As a result of earlier examination and discussions it was decided that 
the new Howrah Bridge would be constructed bv the Commissioners for it. And it 
was found that a new Act was necessary tor this as the purpose would not be achiev- 
ed by amending the Act of 1871 The Howrah Bridge Act of 1926, continued tbs 
speaker, wag passed with a view to enabling the construction of a new bndge to be 
taken up bv the Commissioners tor that bridge The Budge Commissioners were ap- 
pointed by the Act and the Act as it emerged from the Legislative Council and as 
it new stood permitted the Bridge Commissioners to raiBe a loan There was some 
doubt, however, whether under the new Act, as it now stood, the Bndge Commissioners 
could raise more than one loan out) the removal of this ambiguity was one of the rea- 
sons for bringing forward this present Bill 

Clauses 23,6 (a) and 8 of the BUI had been necessitated with that end in view The only 
other important clause m the bill was clause 9 which was intended to exempt the bndge 
and Ha adjuncts from municipal taxations Government had been advised that under the 
law, as it now stood, the Howrah Bndge would be liable tor assessment to municipal taxes 
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tmdar flection 124 of the Calcutta Municipal Act, 2833 and also under that sms section 
extended to Municipality of Howrah Government considered that on general princi- 
ples a bridge like Bus, which was for the benefit of the general public and particularly 
the public of Howrah and Calcutta, should be exempted from municipal taxation A 
danse has, therefore, been inserted to make the position perfectly clear The other 
clauses of the Bill, Nawab Faroqui went on, had been necessitated by changes in the 
constitution of municipalities, as for instance, the creation of the Garden Reach Muni- 
cipality, bv amendments in the Municipal Act and by the obvious necessity for taking 
power to levy a tax on season tickets and on the ferry service plying within the 
limits of the Port of Calcutta whether managed by the Calcutta port Commissioners or 
by any private party This clause placed on well defined basis the power to leavy a 
surcharge on Bomewhat similar traffic conferred by the Act of 1936 

The Bill was then referred to the select committee without any further opposition 
Certain amendments seeking to circulate the Bill for the purpose of eliciting pnbbc 
opinion were tabled by several members but they were not moved 

Brain Aghuculicbxl Debt cut B’ Bill (Contd } 

The consideration of clause 3 of the Agricultural Debtors Bill was then resumed. 
Several amendments seeking to appoint judicial officers of several years experience as 
Chairman of Conciliatory Boards were lost without any division. 


3rd DECEMBER —The whole time of the Council to day was occupied with the 
discussion of claases 9 and 9A of the Bill, dealing with the question of application for 
settlement of debts. Clause 9 (1) provides that & debtor may make an application for 
the settlement of his debts to a Board established for the local area within which he 
ordinarily resides. 

Mr W H Thompson moved an amendment adding the following to the clause 
“within five years from the date of the first establishment of a Board for the local 
area. Khmaa Sur Naxtmuddxn, Member in charge ef the Bill, said, he aocepted the 
suggestion of Mr Thompson He moved an amendment adding the following to the 
clause ‘-within five years after the first Board is established under sub- section (1) of 
seohou (3> 

Section 3 of clause 9 reads va follows —“Unless the debtor has already made an 
application under sub-section {1} any of his creditors may make an application to a 
Board to which the debtor might have applied under that sub-section. 

Mr Thompson withdrew his amendment and accepted Khwaja 8»r Nazunuddin s 
amendment which was earned by the Honse without a division 

All other non-official amendments to this Clause were lost without a division. 
Clause 9 of the Bill as settled in Council was passed. The Qonse was considering 
amendments to clause 9A of the Bill (which had been inserted by the select committee 
dealing with, the provision relating to settlement of debts by joint debtors) when the 
Council adjourned 


4tL DECEMBER — Discussions being dafi and mainly confined to movers of amend- 
ments and the Mon hie Member tn-charge of the Bill, as many as four clauses, namely, 
9 A, 10, 11, 12, of the Bill were passed without any substantial changes made in them 
Speaking on an amendment of Mauln Maftd Bakak who sought the deletion of 
the proviso to the clause 9A (2) which related to application for settlement of joint 
debts, Mr 8*nU Shekhoreswor Rog observed that there was a considerable misgiving 
among the Hindu community in Bengal that the present Bill would harm the interests 
of the Hindu Zammdens, Hindu capitalists and Hmda middle class people He knew, 
continued Mr Roy that the Hon ble Member in charge of the Bill baa tried bis best 
to remove the communal aspect of it as far as was possible. On the face of it, re- 
marked Mr Roy, the Bill looked quite harmless, as If it was meant for all classes, 
Hindus and Mussulmans. But what were the facts t He would advise the Government 
not to antagonise the Hindu community more than what was necessary Xf it was 
the avowed object of the Bil] to give relief to the agncnltumta of Bengal, relief 
should be given to all and sundry 

Maul 7i Majid Bakah’s amendment was rejected. 

«h DECEMBER Discussion to-day centred mainly round a single provision 
namely sob-section (3) of Clause 11 The tub-section provides tSat tf^on the 
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application of a creditor, notice is issued on a debtor calling upon him to submit a 
statement of his debts within one month and if he fails to do so, the creditor’s 
application is to be dismissed 

Under clause 9, either the debtor or the creditor may apply to the board for debt 
conciliation If the debtor applies and the creditor fans, after notice, to snbmit a 
statement of debt, then under clause 13 (2) the amount Btated in the debtor s applica- 
tion is to be taken as correct, and no debt of which the creditor has failed to eubmit 
a statement is to bo payable But in the case of creditor s application if the debtor 
defaalts, the application is to be dismissed 

Vr 8 M Bote moved that sab-section (3) of Clause 13 be omitted. In moving the 
amendment Mr Bose said that the procedure adopted m the sub-clause with regard to 
creditor was against all principles of justice and equity In all fan ness Mr Bose 
contended the amount stated in creditor s application should be taken as correct 
Further, the principle embodied m the sub-clauw was reminiscent of archaic law where 
the plaintiff had to drag the defendant to the court before the court would assume 
jurisdiction in the matter One had never heard of a case m a civilised society where 
a case was to be dismissed because the defendant chose not to appear He suggested 
that there were only two alternatives on principle Either the creditor should not be 
allowed to apply at all under clause 0 , or if he was allowed then the same rule should 
prevail as m the case of debtor s application, under clause 13 (2) 

Replying to the debate Sir Naximuddm said that the principle of the Bill lay m 
the tat t that there was no compulsion either of agreement or settlement Bringing 
down unwilling debtors before the board would mean waste of tune and energy of the 
board It was better to dismiss at the outset the applications of those people who were 
not prepared to come to an amicable settlement It was no use to go into those cases 
The Hon ble member maintained that the scheme of the Bill was logical, reasonable, 
fair and based on common sense 

Mr Bose s amendment was rejected by 60 to H votes 

The Council then m quick succession passed clauses 13, 14, 15 and 16u Clause 17 
was being considered when the House rose for the day 

6th DECEMBER —Clauses 17 and 18 of the Bill woro passed without anv subs- 
tantial changes made in them. Seveial non-official amendments with regard to the 
above clauses were either not moved at all or wero thrown out The house was consider- 
ing clause 19 when it adjourned 

Clause 19 ib) of the Bill provides that when creditors to whom is owing not 
lesB than forty per cent of the total secured or unsecured debts, as the case may 
be, agree to an amicable settlement with the debtor, the Conciliation Board, if it 
considers that an offer made bv the debtor for the settlement of any debt not 
moluded m the amicable settlement is a fair offer whioh the creditor concerned 
ought reasonably to accept raav pass an order that the debt to which the offer relates 
shall bo settled in accordance with such offer 

Baba KhriUr Mohan Boy Mr Sarat Kumar Roy and Mr J N Basu moved 
three amendments to substitute “tifty per cent’, “Sixty per cent , and “Seventy five 
per uent respective! v lor the words ‘Forty per cent^ in lino 1 and 2 of the above 
clause, namely clause 19 (b) 

The movers of the amendments argued that the clause m question provided for the 
settlement of debts eithei amtcablv or otherwise So far as the settlement was ami- 
cable or agreed there was nothing objectionable But the clause contemplated compul- 
sion inasmuch as the non-agreemg creditors could be bound by the terms offered 
by the debtor under oertatn conditions They suggested that tbe compulsion introduced 
under this clause should be made milder by providing the percentage mentioned in the 
clause to be at least fifty or sixty per oent The amendments were rejected. 

iioulvi Abul Qua ten moved another amendment to substitute the words “Total 
Debt” for the words "total secured or unsecured debts 1 in clause 19 (b) lines 2 and 3 
Government accepted his amendment , but when some members objected to its aocept- 
anoe and pressed for voting on it, it was declared earned by 00 to 18 votes 

7th DECEMBER t— The Council devoted almost a couple of hours to the consi- 
deration of a single clause, namely clause 19, whtoh, after the disposal of as many as 
twenty-four amendments was accepted The discussion relating to these amendments 
ware desultory and the non-official members offered little serious opposition to the 
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Government as if walking the futility of it The only instance whew a division was 
demanded was an amendment moved on behalf of the Government danse 19 (bj I of 
the Bill provides that when creditors to whom not leis than forty per cent of the 
total debt is doe agree to an amicable settlement, the Board may order the settlement 
of debts of the remaining creditors m accordance with any fair offer made by the 
debtor Bnt an offer shall not be considered by the Board as a fair offer if its term 
are less favourable than the terms of the amicable settlement relating to a secured 
or unsecured debt and also if it contemplates the reduction of any debt to an amount 
which is less than the original principal of the debt 

The amendment sought to provide that the proviso would not be effective un- 
less creditors to whom there is owing not lees than sixty per cent of the total debt 
agree to the proposed reduction. When put to vote the amendment was earned by 52 to 12 

By another amendment, Ur Hem Chandra Boy Choudhury sought to provide 
that the amount of the principal of anv debt duo to any banking company registered 
under the Indian Companies Act, 1913 or anv other law for the time being m force 
in^ British India relating to companies should not be reduced except by an amicable 

The House rejected the motion without any division 

9tb DECEMBER — The Council to day devoted practically over two hours of 
its tune for consideration of clause 20 of the Bill Mr 8arat Kumar Roy moved for 
the deletion of the clause Although Mr Roy was supported by several members, his 
motion was eventually rejected by the House by 60 against 15 votes, Muslim members 
in a body opposing the motion. 

Clause 20 of the Bill provides that if any creditor does not accept any offer 
made by the debtor which in the opinion of the Conciliation Board is fair and 
such as the creditor ought reasonably to accept, the Bo aid instead of passing 
any other order which it is competent to pass, may grant to the debtor 
a certificate in respect of the debt to which it relates, and thereafter, no Civil Court 
shall allow to the plaintiff, in any suit for the recovery of such debt, any costa 
m such suit or any interest on the debt after the date of such certificate m excess of 
ample interest at the rate of six per cent per annum ou tbe principal debt as deter- 
mined by the Board, and no decree for the recovery of such debt shat! be executed 
until all amounts payable m respect of other debts of the debtor, under an award 
have been paid, or such award, until the expiry of such period not exceeding ten 
years as may be specified in the certificate. 

Foxm Govzbsxbnt Bills 

Four Government bills namely the Bengal Wakf Amendment BUI S3 35, the Bengal 
Land Registration Amendment Bill, 1934 The Calcutta Municipal Amendment 
Bill. 1935 and the Court Fees (Bengal Third Amendment ) Bill were passed in 
quick succession 


Btxgal Aohktultuhal Debtors’ ( covro ) 

10th DECEMBER —More than eighty amendments were disposed of m coarse of 
its four hoars sitting to day when tbe Council took up the further consideration of the 
Bengal Agricultural Debtors Bill Most of these amendments wore not moved Tbe 
few that were moved by their sponsors were lost without a single division. Only 
three were carried and that put forward on behalf of the Government Gauae 20 of 
the Bill the disease k>» of which commenced on the previous day was passed without 
any substantial change in it The House was considering the next datum when it ad- 
journed 

founcanox or Malibu 


11th. DECEMBER —A number of non-official members strongly urged the Gov- 
ernment to launch a comprehensive scheme and raise a loan for combating malaria 
mid other preventive diseases when the Council took up to-day consideration of resolu- 
tions on matters of general public interest Hr Munmdra Dt h Ral Makatkay't resolu- 
tion to that effect which gave rise to a lively discussion waa earned without opposition 
from tbe Government side Mr Deb Bai Mahasbaya moved the following resolution — 
“This council recommends to the Government to prepare a comprehensive scheme 
ad an early date and raise a loan to save the province from the scourge of malaria 
and otter preventable diseases within ten yearn.” 
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In moving the icsolution Mr Deb Rai Makashuy said that three qaarters of a 
century ago Bongal had been a flourishing country but with the introduction of railways 
and consequent insufficiency of cnlvertB flourishing countrysides had been tamed into 
pestilential areas Dominion status and provincial autonomy would be meaningless to 
a nation of weaklings Unless something was done immediately to save the country 
side fiom the Bcourge there was no nope for the recovery of the province As it 
was a question of life and death to the nation he urged the Government to take the 
matter seriously into consideration 

Calcutta Municipal Amehd Bills 

12th DECEMBER —The Corporation of Calcutta and its activities came m for 
certain amount of criticism at tho hands of several Members when the Council met to 
considei the Bills tabled by non-offiual member^ The twelve Bills disenssed during 
the day related to a variety of subjects, civic medical and even humanitarian 

Moulvt Abdul Hakim mo wag tho Bengal Cruelly to Animals (Amendment) Bill 
cieatod some amusement m the House when he delivered in that connection a haran 
gue on kindness to animals 

Municipal Railways 

Mr ifumndra Deb Bat Mahashat introduced a bill farther to amend the Calcutta 
Municipal Act with the object of extending the scope of Section 477 of it and also 
mined for its reference to a Select Committee The measure sought to empower tho 
Corporation of Calcutta to inn municipal railways, start insurance companies and set 
up municipal banks 

Replying Sir Btjoy Prasad Singh Dow said it was no use placing responsibilities 
on (he Corporation or any local body which they would not be able to discharge The 
pioposals put forward by Mr Deb Rw Mahashai wore characterised by 8ir Eejoy as 
fantastic, and at present there were no justification for accepting them although they 
might come to bo realised in a very distant future 

The motion for reference of the bill to a select committee was rejected 

Right to Vote 

Another bill moved bv Mr Munmdra Deb Rat Makasha > which sought to give 
persons with certain educational qualifications the right to vote in the elections of 
tho Corpoiatiou of (. aleutta was inferred to a select committee with instructions to 
submit thenr report as soon as possible 

The bill to be named the Calcutta Municipal Amendment Act, 1935, provided that 
any poison shall bo entitled to vote or stand for election as a > ouncillor who had 
passed the Entrance or Matriculation examination of the Calcutta University oi the 
High School examination or High Madrassah examination of the Board of Inter- 
mediate and Secondary Education oi Dacca oi the School Final Examination, tho 
tambinlgo Tumor examination, the Higher Grade School Final examination, tide 
examination conducted by the Saraswat Ramni at Dacca, or that conducted by the 
bansknt Association or tho Final examination of the First Grade Training or Normal 
schools m Bengal or tho Final examination of tho Government (School of Ait 

Sir Btjvy Prasad SmAo Ray said that Government agreed to the reference of the 
bill to a boJect Committee without committing themselves as to their future attitnde 
towards it 

Four othoi bills with a view to farther amend the Bengal Municipal Act of 
1932 moved by Vr P Banerji and Rat Bahadur Satyendra Kumar Das were 
referred to Select Committees. 

Two bills for the purpose of amending the Bengal Medical Ael VI of 191 4 wore 
introduced by Mr Mukunda Behary Mullick and Mr Uumndra Deb Rat Mahaska* 

T > BOFK6310'f AL Lk®N8* 

Dr N C Sen Gupta moved a bill for further amending the Calcutta Municipal 
Act of 1923 In tbe Aot it was provided that license fees to bo paid by some pro- 
fessional men should be Ks 50 for those who paid income tax and Re 20 for those 
who did not pay income tax At the time when the Act was passed income-tax 
was not payable on income below Rs 2,000 Since then by temporary Ante of the 
Indian Legislature the taxable income had been reduced with the result that 

K ub having an income of less than two thousand rupees had automatically 
00 liable to pay double tbe license fees which they had paid before The 
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amendments proposed bv the bill Bought to give effect to the orjgmal intentions of 
the legislature whiuh had been defeated by adventitious ciroum stances 

Dr Sen Gupta s motion was referred to a select committee with instructions to 
submit report as soon as possible, 

Brhgal Aoracui/nmAi Bbbtobb’ Bill 

13th DECEMBER —As many as four clauses, namely 81, 21 A 22 and 23, of the 
Bill were passed when the Gounod resumed discussion to-day The day was practi- 
cally dull , but at the end when the House took into consideration clause 23 of the 
Bill a certain amount of livelv discussion, however, arose over an amendment moved 
by Khwaja 8tr Natimnddm 

Clause 23 lays down the particulars which an award made by a Conciliation Board 
in respect of the debts of a debtor shall include. Among other thingB the clause m 
question also describes the manner and the order in which the amount to be pad by 
a debtor to each creditor for each debt under the terms of an amicable settlement or of 
an order of the Board, the order being the following First— (1) auv amount payable 
for arrears of rent, and (2) any amount due to the local Government and moluded in 
a certificate under the Bengal Public Demands Eecov ery Act, 191 1 Second— any 
amount payable to creditors on account of debts which are secured bv a mortgage, 
lien, or charge on a property Third— any amount payable on account of an unsecured 
debt for whi'di a decree has been passed bv a Civil Court, and fourth— any amount 
pajable on aooonnt of an) other debts 

Khwaja Str Naximuddia moved that the order of payment as laid down m the 
clause should be in accordance with any rules to be made bv Government under this Act 

It was also made cleai by Mr tl P V Totetiertd on behalf of the Government 
that if they retained the order as it was provided in the clause, the Conciliation 
Board would find it extremely difficult to work the Bill ind according to the legal 
opinion sought bv Government on this point the order as suggested in the clause 
was unjust So the Government thought it advisable to lay down that the order 
should be in accordance with the rules that would be framed by Government when 
the Bill was passed into A^t 

Oppo^ eg the amendment moved by Sir Kazimnddm Mr ffanti Shekharestrar Roy 
said thai if the Government thought that the arrangement as proposed by the Select 
Committee was such to make the Bill unworkable it was. the duty of the Government 
to diop it. Instead of doing so the Government of Bengal m their wisdom would 
make an arrangement that mi 0 ht not be acceptable to the House or might cieate a 

f reat disorder among a large section of the people He thought Government s asking 
ir power to make the arrangement was neither fair for themselves to the House 
nor to the people He protested against such attitude of the Government. 

iSawab Uussaroff Hossam Iiaja Bbupendra Naravan Singh of hashipur and many 
others also opposed the amendment 

M hen put to vote the amendment was declared earned by 64 to 18 votes 
Clause 21 dealt with the adjustment of an insolvent debtors debt, and Clause 22 
laid down the procedure for determination of what portion of an insolvent debtors 
property would bo exempted from sale, whereas, Clause 21 A described certain debts 
whose principal could not be reduced. 

14th DECEMBER —The Council passed as many as four clauses to day and 
incorporated a new one in it All the amendments were carried some of which were put 
iorwaid at short notice and came from the Government side la certain cases the 
recommendations of the Select Committee were substituted by fresh provisions 

The House, as has been the case for some davs past, was thinly attended and 
opposition from non oflLial members was practically ml 

At the fag end however discussion oa clause 27 which provided that no settle- 
ment of the debt of a member of a Co operative Society who owes any amount to 
such Socittj should be valid without the previous approval of a prescribed authority, 
seemed to evoke certain amount of interest among the members. But while Kazi 
andadul Haquo was speaking agamst the provision toe Council adjourned till the 16th. 

an amendment of Mr Af /* F Tbwnend the following provision was incor- 
porated in clause 26 dealing with the distribution of the proceeds of sale of the 
property of a debt 

Notwitlwtandmg anything contained in the Bengal Pubho Demands Beoovery Act, 
1913, if any amount payable under an award m respect of a debt secured by a mort- 
gage lien or charge on any immovable property of a debtor which is exempted from 
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Bate under the said Aot eaa not be recovered as a pubho demand, the Certificate 
officer shall recover such amount by the sale of snoh immovable property and shall pay 
to the debtor the balance WE anyl remaining after pavment of snoh amount The pro 
oedore under the Bengal Fuhho Demands Recovery Aot, 1913 shall be applicable to 
such sale. 

The new clause incorporated in the Bill which was termed clause 26- A ran thus — 

Notwithstanding anything in any other Act, when any land mentioned in the list 
referred to in clause (a) of sub section (1) of section 23 is sold m execution of a de- 
cree or of a certificate under the Public Demands Recovery Act, for arrears of rent, 
the balance of the sale proceeds which remains after the payment of the amounts 
referred to in clauses (a;, (b), and (c) of snb-secuon (1) of section 169 of the Bengal 
Tenancy Act, 1885, or m clauses (a), (bl and (o) of sub-section (1) of section 26 of the 
Public Demands Recovery Act shall be paid to the Certificate Officer or retained by 
him as the case may he, for distribution in the manner provided in section 38 of this 
Act 

Speaking on his amendment seeking the omission of olanse 27 Jfrizi Emdadul Baque 
said that if the members of the Co-operative Society were excluded from the benefits 
of the Bill he did not know for whom the Bill was meant There was hardly any 
member of the Co-operative Society who did not borrow outside The Co operative 
movement had become a failure in the country and the provision wonld further tend to 
destroy it It was strange that while private individuals and joint Btook banks had got 
to suffer this Act would not touch the Co operate e Societies. Hie speaker could not 
understand the reason of this discrimination. 

lath ft 1 7th. DECEMBER —The House passed as many as eight clauses, namely 27. 
27A, 28, 29, X, 32, and 33 From the rate of progress made on Monday in the disposal 
of amendments it appeared that the consideration of the Bill might be finished by 
to-day (17th ) During the whole day there was practically no sustained debate 
But in the forenoon, when the House was discussing clause 27 of the Bill, a certain 
amount of opposition was however offered by a few non official members against the 
retention of the clause An amendment for deletion of the clause moved by 
by fam Emdadul llaque was eventually rejected by 39 to 18 votes 

The clause 27 of the Bill provides that no settlement of the debts of a member 
of a Co operative Society registered under the Co -operative Societies Act 1912 who 
owes any amount to such society, shall be valid without the previous approval m 
writing of a prescribed authontv 

Kat\ Emdadul Baque who started the discussion on Saturday last (14th) and was m 
possession of the Hoose wanted as previously stated the doletion of the clause 27 
Referring to the piouson in the clause that the settlement of the debt of a member 
of a Co operative Society might be valid with the previous approval of a prescribed 
authority the Kazi Sahib saia that there was hardly any ohance of the prescribed 
authority giving his consent to such settlements Tho depositors in the banks of the 
Co operative Societies acoordmg to him were mainly Government officials. 

Clause 28 provides that no civil or Revenue Court shall entertain a suit, application 
or proceeding against the debtor in respect of (1) any debt included in an application 
or in a statement, proceedings in connection with which are pending before a 
Conciliation Board , or (2) any debt for which any amount is payable under an award 
onlesB snoh award has o eased to snbsist 

Clause 29 describes the oases when a Board can call for Btay and abatement 
of snita and proceedings before a Civil Court 

Cases where the execution of decrees certain and certificates are barred have been 
enumerated m clause 30 Whereas clause 31 lays down certain decrees which are to 
be treated as nullities. Clause 33 provides that no appeal or application for remston 
shall he against any aeoision or order of or award by a Board except as provided in 
this Aot. 

The House was considering clause 34 when it adjourned 

Bk5&ai Couht or Wabds Ahxkb Bill 

18th DECEMBER —A lively discussion extending over two hoars marked the 
proceedings of the Council when it took into consideration the Bengal Court of Wards 
Amendment Bill as reported by the 8eleot Oomnuttee The discussion arose over a 
new clause, namely clause 12, which provided that the Court of Wards when it found 
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lteelf enable to save the estate it might instead of releasing the estate to the 
proprietor hand it over to the trustees selected from the creditors. Many members 
characterised the provision as extraordinary sod objected to its inclusion in the Bill 
Sr B L Hitter moved that the Bengal Court of Wards Amendment Ml, as 
reported by the Select Committee, be taken into consideration Mr W W Pag* 
bv way of amendment moved that the Bill be recommitted. Hr Page s motion was 
rejected by 6? against 24 votes and the House took into consideration the BilL 
The Council was disoussmg the Bill clause by clause when it adjourned. 


Bemoal Municipal Aukxd Bill 

The fiott'ble Sir Bejoy Prasad Stnka Roy introduced a Bill described aa the 
Bengal Municipal (Amendment) Bill, 1935, with a view to further amend the Bengal 
Municipal Act of 1932, which was referred to a Select Committee consisting of fifteen 
members with instruction to submit their report as soon as possible 

The object of the present bill, as tile statement of objects and reasons lavs it down, 
is mainly to remove certain anomalies to which attention of the Government has been 
drawn from time to tune The Bill also incorporates some of the amendments pro- 
posed by certain non official members of the Legislative Council w the bills introduced 
by them in the Council during the last two rears. Besides introducing * few unpor 
tant changes in regard to franchise qualifications and the term of the body of the 
appointed commissioners of newly created municipalities, and providing for a right of 
appeal with respect to the preparation of the electoral roll, provision has been made 
for allowing certain concessions in regard to the payment or the conservancy rate to 
mills and factories, etc contributing towards the cost of a sewerage scheme Practical 
experience having shown that provision of section 465 is unworkable without a provi- 
sion for the licensing of dogs, it is proposed to permit municipalities to levy a tax on 
dogs at their discretion, to prescribe the compulsory wearing of tokens by licensed dogs 
and to destroy subject to appropriate safeguards dogs not wearing tokens The bitt 
also cronies for the proper control of fairs and melas within raunioipatities Oppor- 
tunities had also been taken to remove certain practical difficulties experienced m the 
working of the Act 


Conn or Wasds A Howrah Bridge Amend Bills 

19th DECEMBER —A marked progress in the transaction of official business was 
the feature of the Council to-dav which passed two Bills, namely the Bengal Court 
of Ward* Amendment Bill, 1935 and the Hoorah Bridge Amendment Bill , 1935 

Bbkgal W atek Hyacinth Rill 

On the motion of the Hon ble Natmb K O AI Faroqm the House also circulated 
the Bengal Water Hyacinth. Bill , 1935, for the purpose of eliciting public opinion 
thereon by Febmaiw 4, 1936 

The Bengal "ft ater Hyacinth Bill was welcomed by the members of the Council 
While according his wbole-nearted 6up|»rt to the principle of the bill, Mr V A Bant 
said Government would have shown more expedition ana speed in carrying this impor- 
tant measure in the Council and trying to eradicate this nest than they did show in eradi 
eating the other pest namely the money lenders of Bengal in connection with the 
Agricultural Debtors’ Bill The loss, said Mr Basu, to the country due to the ravages 
of the Water Hyacinth pest was by no means Jess important than any other loss. 

Bengal Agio cultural Dmtobs’ Bill 

At the fag end of the day when the Bengal AgncuHnral Debtors BUI was being 
discussed the Home adjourned 

20th DECEMBER —The Council passed to-day without a division the Agricultural 
Debtors BiH, 1935 The Bill evoked a vehement opposition from members representing the 
middle class population Some of them characterised it as smacking of communism, 
and a scheme which would scare away the finance which the agriculturists so badly 
needed The Muslim members of the Council welcomed the Bill as a measure which, 
if nut wholly, would partly ameliorate the distressed condition of the agncoltunsta. 
lbs Council was then prorogued 
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July Se — io n — Poona— 8th. July to 29th- July 1935 

But o't Publication w Nfwbpapkhs 

The July session of the Bombay Legislative Council commenced at Bombay on the 
8th July 1935 An official Bill prohibiting the publication in the newspapers of the 
names, addressee, pictures and other details concerning a child or young person in- 
volved in offences was passed 

The object of the Bill was to prevent permanent injury that may be caused to the 
welfare of a child or young person by such publication. The punishment for contraven- 
ing the provisions of the BUT was imprisonment of either description not exceeding two 
months or fine or both 

The bill laid down “No report in any newspaper or news-sheet of any 
offence by or again&t a child or young person or of anv proceedings in any court 
relating to such offence shall disclose the name, address or school or include any 
particulars calculated to lead to the identification of any such child or young person, 
nor shall any picture be published as being or including a picture of any such child 
or young person." 

Mr L R. QokkaU moved an amendment that the following words be added to 
the clause “If such publication is against the welfare of a child or young person and 
likely to cause permanent injury to such child or young person" He explained that 
as the Ball stood, even information lelatmg to the offence against a child, such as 
the abduction of a child for thieving purpose, in which case the publication would 
not cause any injury to the welfare of the child, would come under the new purview 
of the Bill The amendment was, however, lost 

Rioistrahou op Tbust Bill 

Diwan Bahadur 8 T Kambh, Minister for Education, next introduced a Bill for 
registration of trusts created or existing for public purposes of a religions or 
charitable nature and for filing and audit of accounts of such trust with a view to 
ensuring better management thereof 

The statement of the objects and reasons of the Bill stated that there was a 
considerable body of public opinion m favour of establishing adequate control over 
the administration of trusts whioh were frequently mismanaged There was at present 
no adequate legal machinery for establishing effective control over such trusts The 
object of the BUI was to secure further remedy by making compulsory registration 
of more important trusts and periodical submission for audit of their accounts At 
present the Government intended to restrict operations of the Bill only to those trusts 
which were created or existed for public purposes, of a charitable or religious nature 
for the benefit of Hindus, with gross income of not less than Rs. 2,000 But power 
was taken to extend the benefit of the Act to public trusts pertaining to communities 
other than the Hindu community, except those to whioh the Mussulman Wakf Act 
applied 

The Minister emphasised that the Bill did not seek to curtail the privileges or 
rights of trusts but sought only to prevent maladminntrahoa and management. The 
House then adjourned. 

Mr JULY —The Council discussed during the whole day the first reading of the 
Bill Discussion on the Bill revealed genera! agreement among the members on the 
principle of the Bill 

Kao Bahadur ATo/e, Leader of the Opposition, welcoming the measure, asked why 
the BIB was not made applicable to all communities 

Hr A if Bakhai* supported the principle of the BtU, but pleaded for more drastic 
provisions to oontxol the management of trusts. He cited the Madras Rehgums Endow 
meat* Aot and desired that the Bill should be drawn on these linen. He feared that 
the present provisions of the Bill would not bring about the desired results, 
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Rao Bahadur Chitale gave half hearted support to the BOL He pointed out 
that while in Madras the management of trusts was in the hands of the people them- 
selves, the present Bill tended to bring the management into the hands of the regis- 
trar He was afraid that the BOl had not provided lor the protection of the rights 
and privileges of trusts 

Sir Rafiuddin Ahmed, while supporting the Bill, suggested that the Wakf Bill 
might be made applicable to the Hindus in the place of the present Bill 

Hr L D Qokhale favoured the circulation of the Bill for eliciting puhlio opinion 
before it went to the Select Committee 

Mr J A Afadan, Secretary to the Government, Revenue Department, answered in 
detail all the points raised by the members He felt that the feeling is the provmoe 
was not m favour of introducing a more drastic Bill than the present one. The 
Government had provided in the first instance that the Bill be applied to the Hindu 
community alone, because there had been no representation for suoh a measure from 
other communities. But if other oommamtiea wanted it, the measure could be extended 
to them also, as provided for in the Bill 

After the Minister for Education who mtroduoed the Bill had replied, the House 
passed the first reading of the Bill 

Rubai. Uplift di Bombay 

10th JULY —Sir Shah Kawax Bhutto Minister for Local Self Government, moved in 
the Counoil to-day a resolution recommending a plan for the distribution of Rs 7 laths 
grant to be received bv the Government from the Government of India for village improve 
ment The Minister explained the working of Sir Frederick Sykes village improvement 
scheme m the province and stated that the Government had decided to spend a ma^or 
part of the present grant for expanding this scheme He concluded that considering 
the vastness of the problem this amount could not carry them far bat it was their 
desire that it should be used to the best advantage and in the best interest of the rural 
classes According to the plan of distribution contemplated in the resolution, the Directors 
of Industry ana .Agriculture get Rs. 94,000 for the improvement of livestock, poultry 
farming, tanneries, fisheries, etc , and the Commissioners of Northern, Central and 
Southern Divisions and Sind Ba. 1,06,000, Ka 2/32000, Rs 1,58,000 and Rs 1,06,000 
respectively on the basis of the rural population for similar purposes 

The resolution also recommends that the amounts allotted to the Divisions should be 
distributed amongst the Collectors of districts m such a way that Rs 2 lakhs should be 
placed at their disposal for being spent as discretionary grants and the balance through 
the District Committees or other local bodies. 

Sir Shah A aura stated that while the success of Sir Frederick Sykes scheme 
varied with the local conditions it had been most successful m the Central Division 
and least successful in Sind The Government s proposals had been accepted by the 
Government of India. The Government recognised the importance of broad casting as a 
means of propaganda and three experimental centres at the district headquarters were 
being worked satisfactorily But this being very expensive, unless the Government s 
financial conditions considerably improved, it was not possible to undertake village 
broadcasting on a large scale 

Mr J & More (Sbolapur) moved an amendment altering the amounts allotted in the 
original resolution, increasing the figures for the Diroctors of Industries and Agriculture 
and decreasing the amounts to the Commissioners He stated that it was essential to 
improve the economic condition of the people before calling upon them to take advantage 
of educational and other facilities 

Rao Bahadur Pamlekar suggested that the Government should concentrate on the 

S vement of a single industry instead of distributing small amounts to different 
Ties 

Sped Miron Mahammad Shah, referring to Sind, favoured the improvement of the 
existing industries instead of introducing new ones 

Bhnle Abdul Majid urged concentration on a particular industry 
Mr Baihlc asked what the Government proposed to do to meet the recurring 
expenditure in connection with their plans Did they expect an yearly grant from the 
Government of India ? The speaker strongly urged the Government to take up sinking 
wells for the Depressed Classes or otherwise ameliorate their conditions with this grant 
M* M E jfayU suggested that the Bombay Government should make an equal 
grant of 5s. 7 lakhs tor village improvement. 
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Mr C B Clayton, Commissioner of the Central Division, pointed oat that the 
Collectors and the District Executive Committees would be the heat judges as to the 
form in which village uplift should be pursued in their locality and representations 
could be made to them on the subject by the local people 

Mr M H Gaidar opined that this move on the part of the Government was by 
way of oompetition with Mr Gandhi a village uplift wort bat, m any case, be welcomed 
it Ge suggested that soap making and tanning were not suitable to village conditions 

11th JULY — The village uplift scheme resolution moved by Sir Shah Nawaz 
Bhutto, was passed by the Council to day, the only amendment to the resolution having 
been withdrawn 

The Minister, replying to the debate, refated the suggestion made by certain mem- 
bers that the Governments village improvement scheme was a counter move against 
the Congress gaining powor among the masses Ge pointed out that the Government 
had been devoting attention to this subject loag before the Congress came forward with 
its movement 

Tea MosAlman "Wakt Btll 

Dewan Bahadur 8 T Kambh moved the second reading of the Mussulman "Wakf 
BiU as amended by the Select Committee 

Sir Baftuddt « Ahmed criticised the Bill on the ground that it did not go far enough 
to meet the needs of the situation, but preferred to support the Btll m the absence 
of nothing better 

Mr Guedar supported the Bill but felt that the Bill had not received that amount 
of attention it should have at the hands of the Government 

At the suggestion of the President, the House proceeded to consider the Bill clause 
by clause The Hoase then adjourned till the 15tn July 

Cflito Wobkirs nr Shops 

IStb JULY —Mr B R Bakhale introduced to-day a Bill to prohibit the employ- 
ment of children and to limit the hours of work of young persons m shops and to 
provide for their early closing 

The Bill, wihch is largely modelled on the lines of shops legislation m Great Britain, 
provides that chldreu under twelve vears shall not be employed in shops, that young 
peffeons under the age of eighteen shall not bo employed for longer than 70 hours 
in one week and that on at least one day ia each week no shop assistant shall be 
employed m the shop after halt past one in the afternoon. The Bill also lays down 
that the local authority be given the power to be confirmed by the Governor m Conned 
fixing the hours ou the several days of the week at which all shops or shops of any 
specified, olass are to be closed The hours so fixed shall not be earlier than seven on 
any day of the week The Bill applies in the first instance to Bombay City, Poona 
City and Cantonment end cities of Ahmedabad, Karachi, Sholapur and Hubli 

Asking the House to support the First Reading of the Bill, Mr Bakhale emphasised that 
long hours of work in shops and restaurants were detrimental to the health of assis- 
tants and there was no law or rule regulating the conditions of employment of shop 
assistants Bo intonated that it was his intention to move for circulation of the Bui 
for eliciting public opinion. 

Non official members generally expressed agreement with the principle of the Bill 

Mr Jennings, Director of Information, who had been specially nominated in connec- 
tion with this Bill, streak the administrative difficulties that would arise in putting 
it into practice 

The Council passed the first Beading of the Bill after the Home Member, on 
behalf of the Government, Btated that the Government would not oppose the First 
Beading on the dear understandmgthat they were not bound to support the measure 
at the subsequent stages On Mr Bakhale s motion, the Bill was circulated for eliciting 
pttbho opinion within six months 

Bombay Corporation Franchise Lowsbro Box 

18 th JULY —For the filth tune in the course of the last few years, a Bill to 
lower the franchise of the Bombay Corporation from Rs. 10 rental to Be 5 rental 
figured w the Council to day The Bill was finally rejected at the First Reading 
itself by 48 against 20 votes. 

Boo Bahadur Bol*, mover of the Bill, pointed oat that only 140,000 out of HB5JXQ 
were en fran chi sed at present 

» 
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Dr Collaeo and B 8 Kamat felt that the Bill was inopportune in so far as tile 
franchise was going to be lowered with the introduction of the new constitution. 

Mr L & fhtrsat was afraid that the lowering of the franchise would increase 
corrupt practices Mr t R Qokhale and Sir RaHuddm Ahnud wholeheartedly 
supported the measure. Mr Qvaiar pointed out that lowering of the franohiee 
in JCvschi had only diminished corrupt practices. Mr Bakhale, strongly supporting the 
Bill, said that they had waited too long and oould not wait any more. 

Sir Shah Nawaz Bhutto, Minister for Local Self Government, assure! the members 
of the Government s sympathy with the subject of the Bill, but there were innumer- 
able practical difficulties in passing the measure of this kind just then. He appealed 
to the House to wait, assuring the members that the Government would introduce mi 
amending Bill to lower the franchise before the nezt elections to the Bombay Corpo- 
ration in 1938. 

The President declared for the “Ayes’ , when the Bill was pat to the House, bat 
the Government claimed a division which resulted in 49 voting against and 20 for 
the Bill. 

I rdi ah Moron Vehicles Tax Aran Bill 


i 7th JULY —That the powers of the local Legislature and local Government were 
wide and sufficient enough for the purpose of tbe administration of the Province, that 
the fullest powers were left with the Local Government to Jew new additional taxes 
far the good government of tbe Province provided the previous sanction of the 
Governor-General was obtained in certain oiroumstaaoes, that it was not ultra vires 
of the local legislature to raise revenue for the Local Government — were the rulings of 
the President of the council to day on important points of order raised in the House 
on the introduction of an official Bill to amend the Indian Motor Vehicles Act 1914 
The Bill sought to remove doubts regarding the power of the Government to appro- 
priate for purposes of provincial expenditure fees for renewal of registration certifi- 
cates for motor vehicles and make it dear that the Government have always had 
power to levy such fees 

Four separate points were raised all of which the President ruled out whereafter 
the first reading of the Bill was proceeded with 

Tbe first point of order was raised by Mr Soman fSatara), who contended that 
the power ot tbe local Legislature to levy a new or additional tax was confined only 
to taxes mentioned in the schedule or Scheduled Taxes Buies, that the present Bill 
was ultra vires of the Legislature as it sought to raise this amount for purposes of 
the local Government and thirdly that this very taxation on motor vehicles was 
covered by the Motor Taxation Bill which was rejected at the last session and that 
under the Standing Oiders a question once considered by the House could not again 
be brought up within six months 

As regards the first point, the President held that it was not correct to assume that 
the power of the local Legislature to levy a new or additional tax for purposes of 
local Government was confined only to taxes mentioned in one of tbe Scheduled Taxes 
Buies The President observed that if that view was allowed to prevail, good govern- 
ment in the province would be greatly handicapped and might came to a cotta pm 
Under the provisions of Section 80-A of the Government of India Act and Buies under 
it. fullest powers were left with tbe local Government and the local legislature* to 
levy new and additional takas for good and peaceful government of the province, with 
one important exception m certain circumstances, namely, that of the necessity of 
obtaining the previous sanction of tbe Governor-General Another important exception 
was that no Act of Parliament could be repealed or altered by the local Legislature 

Bef erring to tbe two schedules under the Scheduled Taxes Buies, the President 
observed that under the Schedule 2, local legislature had been given the power without 
the previous sanction of the Governor General to legislate and raise taxation for 
puiposee of local Government Under Schedule 2, the local Legislature can legislate 
without the previous sanction of tbe Governor General and raise taxation for purposes 
of local authorities, but in either case the local Government and the local legislature 
oould go beyond the two schedules and legislate in the beat interests of the adminis- 
tration ot the province to raise taxation not referred to in the two schedules, fcubjeot 
to the condition that tbe previous sanction of the Governor -General should be obtained. 

Beganbng the seoond point that the Bdl was ultra vires of the local legislature, 
tiie President pointed oat that this question had been practically decided in answering 
tile first paint and added that the distinction that had been sought to be mads between 
tbe provincial revenue# lor tbs Government of India was erroneous. The word “for 
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pnrposee of the Government of India” occurring in the Devolution Bales only meant 
lor India as distinct from any other part of the British. Empire and not to the Central 
Government as distinct from any other part of the British Empire and not to the 
Central Government as distinct from the Provincial Government Under Bub-dame (ft 
of Rule 14 fl) reading it with Sub-Section (3) of Section 80-A of the Government of 
India Act, it would appear that the taxes now proposed to be levied by the new Bui 
would lawfully be imposed for provincial purposes and would be revenues aUooated to 
the local Government under Rule 14. The contention that the B»U was ultra vires was, 
therefore, untenable As for the third point, the Chair held that the Bill before the 
House was distinctly different from the one rejected by the House m the last session. 

Hr M ft Chudar, raising another point of order asked whether any subordinate 
legislature could alter the Central Act so as to make its purpose absolutely different 
Mr V AT Jog t on yet another point of order, granted that the Government had the 
power to levy taxes as contemplated by the Bill and said that the present Bill was 
redundant and sought more to interpret the existing law than to introduce new 
legislation 

The President ruled all these points out of order after which the consideration of 
the Bill was proceeded with 

18th JULY —By a majority of 09 to 19 votes, the Council passed the first 
Beading of the Motor Vehicles Act Amendment Bill to day 

On behalf of the Government, it was stated that the passing of any amendments 
to the Bill would seriously cripple the Government s finances 

Non-officials, on the other hand, contended that the Bill sought to arm the Ere 
cutive with the widest powera in the matter of levying fees for general revenues 
thereby usurping the powers of the legislature 

Supporting the Becond Beading oi the Bill, the Finance Member stated that it 
was impossible for the Government to accept any of the amendments tabled by the 
Opposition members, but gave an assurance that the Government would revise the 
schedule of taxes on the motor vehicles, when they brought forward the new Bui 
There was again strong opposition to the Bill from certain non official members 
The House, thereafter, proceeded to consider the Bill clause by clause A senes 
of amendments had been tabled to the schedule oi taxes under the Bill 

Referring to these amendments, the President ruled that the amendments would 
be m order only if they referred to the existing or past conditions Then the amend- 
ments would require the previous sanotion of the Governor 

Amendments wares, accordingly, altered, the President permitting the members to 
do so 

Mr Ouzdar (Karachi! who had the largest number of amendments pointed oat 
the great hardship to which drivers of motor vehicles were put to by having to pay 
Rs. 30 for liooace fee and Bs 5 for renewal thereof etc He emphasised that it was 
a professional tax and said that ite incidence was several times higher than the 
inoome tar and affected the very poor class of people He challenged the Government 
to bring m a measure of this kind m the reformed legislature 

All amendments were lost by large majorities, the Government refusing to accept 
any on the ground that they would make senoua inroads on the Government revenue 
The House was considering amendments to the schedule of rates when it adjourned 

l*tb JULY —The Government have and have always had the power to levy 
certain fees under the Indian Motor Vehicles Act and appropriate the same as part iff 
their general revenues for provincial expenditure AU doubts on these points which 
were brought prommentl\ before the public by the ease against Mr Nanman ware 
removed by the passing of the Motor Vehioles Aot Amendment BiU by the Gounod 
to-day All non-official amendments were rejected 

The Mubsiuuh Wist Bill 

The seoond reading of the MuBsalman Wakf Bill was next proceeded with to-day 
Amendments to the clauses were being considered, when the House adjourned. 

Nos OrntuL RasoumcBB 

22nd. JULY —A non official resolution expressing profound sorrow at the Joss of 
life m the reoent earthquake in Quetta and adjacent areas and offering heartfelt 
sympathy with the flamvors was passed in the Council to-day 
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Hie Council rejected a resolution recommending to the Government the necessity 
and the desirability of giving more comprehensive, direct, detailed, prompt and sahsfao- 
torv answers to questions put bv the members of the House than hitherto 

Another resolution recommending to the Government to take effective and immediate 
steps to check the spread of gambling in American futures m the presidency was under 
discussion, when the House adjourned. Practically every speaker supported the last 
resolution 

Gnome Mekaxc* is Bombay 

33rd JULY —The Bombay Police should be permitted by the Telephone Company 
to listen in to the suspicious telephone conversations in order to trace betting transac- 
tions in American cotton futures 

This was among the various suggestions made by the Bombay Pottos Commissioner 
for checking tatta gambling atatedthe Home Member in the Council, to dav, winding 
up the debate on the non official resolution urging the Government to take effective and 
immediate steps to check satta gambling The Coramibsiouer also suggested the extern- 
al ant of habitual gamblers and empoweung the Police to raid suspected gambling dens 
without a warrant. 

The Home Member admitted that these were very wide powers and added that the 
Government, after considering these and other suggestions, would bring up a draft bill 
before the House and also ask for extra Police to deal with the evil 

The resolution which was supported by every speaker was passed. 

The Bombay Police Act Ameyd Bill 

25th JULY —The official Bill to amend the Bombay District Police Act of 1890 
and the Citv of Bombay Police Act of 1902 aroused a keen discussion in the Council 
to day The Bill seeks to clarify certain anomalies relating to the conditions of service 
of members of the Indian Police force It stands now to provide that the local Gov 
eminent have the authority to dismiss the Superintendent, Assistant Superintendent 
and Deputy Superintendent of Police These officers belong to tho Indian Police of 
provincial service and are governed bv Civil Services (Classification Control and Appeal) 
Rules framed bv the Secretary of State tinder the Government of India Act, which 
provides for the dismissal of the members belonging to thesB services The local 
Government have no pow er to dismiss any member of the Indian Police as suoh 
power of dismissal vested in the local Government is inconsistent with the Govern- 
ment of India Act. The Bill among other things, seeks to set right this anomaly by 
divesting the local Government of this power 

Non-official members were divided in their opinion on the Bill One section led by 
£tr Rofaddm Ahmed , ex- Minister, saw in the Bill an attempt to deprive the local 
Government of the power to dismiss the Police officers in view of the impending Re- 
forms These members asked how this anomaly had remained unnoticed for nearly fifty 
years and why it was sought to be set right just now 

Messrs M H Qiizdar, L R QokhaU and Oangoshi opposed the Bill on the same 
ground The supporters pointed out that the very fact that the Bombay Government never 
exercised this power so far showed that it was not intended to be exercised by them 
They thought that the BUI only sought to bring the Bombay Act in consonance with 
the Government of India Act 

The Homs Member^ replying, reiterated that all that was sought to be done was to 
bnng the present Act in consonance with the Government of India Act This anomaly 
was noticed only two years ago and that by the Government of India at whose aagges 
ton this amending Bill was brought forward 

The House divided on the first reading which was passed by 62 votes against 17 
The BUI subsequently passed all readings, after which the House proceeded to consider 
supplementary grants. 


OnsAXiEAnoir of MAnxEmm 

2<kh. JULY —The Bombay Government have considered it necessary to appoint an 
additional marketing officer for the presidency to deal with lave- stock products, the cost 
being met from provincial revenues The Council to-day sanctioned this appointment 
by voting for a token grant of Ba 10 made by the Minuter for Education 

A supplementary demand for Rs 3,49,147 for expenditure on aooonnt of the intro- 
Auction of the Bombay Weights and Measures Act of 1932 aroused a keen debate in 
the House and was finally passed. Before the House rose for the day all the demands 
man passed 
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PUSYKNTHW OF ADULTERATION BELL 

27th JULY —Sir Shah Nawaz Khan Bhutto Minister lot Local Self-Government, 
introduced m the Council to day a Bill to amend the Bombay Prevention of 
Adulteration Act, 1925 The Bill is the outcome of the conference of representatives of 
the Chemical Analysers’ Department the Pablic Health Department the Hnffkme 
Institute, Bombay, the Legislative Council the Bombay Municipal Health Department, 
the Chamber of Commerce and ghee and butter trade generally, held in 1934, which 
discussed the general question of prevention of adulteration of foodstuffs with particular 
reference to the amendment of the Bombay Prevention of Adulteration Act 

Amendments, among other things, lay down punishment of imprisonment, for sdbse 
quest offences, to make it more deterrent and empower inspectors to enter suspected 
premises at night The Minister hoped that the BiU would receive full support, as it 
was a popular Bill having been brought up in response to public agitation Dr De 
Souza (Bombay City) suggested that the Bill should be Bent to the Select Committee 
and all details thoroughly examined Mr IP A Lely (Bombay Chamber of Commerce) 
desired the soope of the Bill to be widened to include drugs and chemicals also ana 
moved an amendment to this effect The Minister pointed out that the Government 
were in full sympathy with the object of the amendment but it was doubtful if drugs 
were a provincial subject and also such amendment, if earned, woald entail the setting 
up of separate machinery for working it at an enormous cost, which was not possible 
under the present financial circumstances The amendment was withdrawn 

After the first reading was passed, consideration of the second reading was 
postponed 


Co operative Societies Bill 

Dewan Bahadur 8 T Kant hit. Minister for Educat on moved a Bill to amend the 
Bombay Co operative Societies Act with a view to empowering the Government to 
guarantee payment of principal of debentures issued bv land mortgage banks in 
aetrOrdancB with the lesolution approved bv the Council in March last At present, 
the Government is empoweied to guarantee payment of interest only on such de- 
bentures The Bill was passed before the House rose for the dav 

Bombay Dt Police her Amend Bill 

29th JULY — In the Council to day Sheikh Abdul Majid was asked by the President 
to conclude his speech when, m opposing the official Bill to amend the Bombay District 
Police Act, Mr Abdul Majid referred to the Karachi firing of March 19 last The 
Bill sought to give similar powers to the District Magistrate of Karachi as now held by 
the District Magistrate of Bombay and Suburban Dibtnot and the Commissioner of 
Police, Bombay, to extern persons not born in their localities who Lad been convioted 
twice of certain offences Mr Abdul Aland said that tho authorities had enough 

S i aow to deal with any situation and referred to the Karachi firing The Home 
r questioned the relevancy of this reference and the Chair, agreeing with the 
Home Member, asked Mr Abdul Majid to refrain from referring to this subject Mr 
Abdul Maud explained that he referred to the incident as an instance of the Govern- 
ment s wide powers “even to shoot down people and protested against the Karachi 
Distriot Magistrate, “against whom my community has a grievance”, being given 
additional powerB The President again pointed out that the subject had nothing to 
do with the Bill under disouseion and asked the member to speak on the Bui Mr 
Majid resumed his seat after which the Bill was passed 

Prevenhoy or Adulteration Bln 

The Council was then prorogued after passing three other official Bills, including a 
Bill fo amend the Bombay Prevention of Adulteration Act 


Autumn Sewum — Poona — 23rd Sept to 25th. October 1935 

Bombay Delimitation Committee s Report 

23rd SEPTEMBER —The fact that the local Governments had to conform to a 
time-table in the matter of submitting the reports of Provmoial Delimitation Co mmi tt e es 
in order that the Government of India Act might be put m operation as earl? as 
possible was mentioned ss a reason for the Government fixing to-day for discussing 
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the report of the Bombay Presidency (Proper) Delimitation Committee’s Report by Sir 
Robert Pell, Home Member, m the Council The Home Member regretted the 
inconvenience that mu,ht have been caused to the members by Hub arrangement, bat 
emphasised that the Government bad done everything in their power to avoid moon- 
venienee to the members 

Mr If M Qtndar Karachi) pointed oat that most of the Sind members were 
absent and thev would de deprived of expressing their opinion on the Bind Delimita- 
tion Committee s report, if that were taken up next day 

bur Robert stated that with a view to minimising inconvenience to the members, 
the Government informed telegraphically Sind Collectors last Thursday, advising them 
to inform M L. Cs in their districts of this debate 

Discussion on the report was then proceeded with Mr R R Bakhale objected to 
the creation of special Labour constituencies and cited the recommendations of the 
Lothian Committee m suppoit The Home Member intervening, stated that the 
Government held the same view that special Labonr constituencies should be created, 
onJv where trade unions were non-existent or weak Mr L R Tatrtee voioed the 
protests of the Indian Merchant s Chamber Bombay, against the allotment of only one 
seat to the Chamber while two seats had been allotted to the Bombay Chamber of 
Commerce and one to the Bombay Presidency Trades Association, which latter, he 
contended, did not deserve anv representation at alt He claimed that while the 
Indian Chamber had membership of 000 the European Chamber had only 200 and the 
Trades Association oertainly less than 100 

Sir John Abercrombie (Bombay Chamber) stated that the representation of the 
Bombay Chamber was included in European representation which was fixed by the 
Communal Award 

Sir Robert Belt, Borne Member, intervening, farther elucidated this position. 

Sir John Abercrombie , continuing, stressed that the Bombay Chamber claimed to 
represent the commerce of Bombay, that what they lacked in quantity they had In 
quality and further that they were having the same representation as had been given 
now in the local Council 

Khan Bahadur Valabahth Patel protested against what he termed as the step- 
motherly treatment to Gujerat whioh despite its commercial importance, had been 
assigned a disproportionately low representation. 

Mr C P Bramble (nominated) justified the allotment of one seat to the East India 
Cotton Association whioh, he said was not content to be subordinate either to the 
Bombaj Chamber or the Indian Chamber of Commerce 

The members of the Council who were members of the Delimitation Committee 
also took part in the debate, explaining the various difficulties which the Committee 
had to deal with Further discussion was adjourned. 

23th SEPTEMBFR -While Mr JM? Onedar and Khan Bahadur Vila Bakeh 
generally supported the report, particularly the provision of the single member 
constituencies, SAeti Abdul iiajtd and Mr Bakhale disapproved of the report, 
the former voicing the protests against the single member constituencies. Mr Qover 
Bora and Mr B H Prater pressed respectively the claims of the Depressed Classes 
and the Anglo-Indians for due representation. 

Bombay Poblk Tbbet SfiOOTBinov Bite 

The Council also discussed to-day the Government Bill (as amended by the Select 
Committee) for tho Registration of Trusts created or existed for public purpose of 
religious or charitable nature and for filing ’and auditing of accounts Of such trusts 
with a view to ensuring better management thereof. The provisions of the Act will 
in the first instance apply to public trusts solely for the benefit of Hindu oommonity, 
and having an annual income of not lew than Rs. 1,000, though the Government 
reserve the power to extend the provisions to any other specified trust or class of 
public trust. 

26th SEPTEMBER — Non -official amendments seeking to enlarge the scope of the 
Bill to include trusts with gross incomes of less than Rs 1,000 also, were 
detested and the original clause (as amended by the Select Committee) laying 
down that the BiU be applicable to trusts with income of not lees than Bs 1,000 was 
earned A feature of the dav s debate was the large number of punts of order and 
other legal difficulties that arose at every stage. Boo Sahtb Kvlkamt sought by 
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another amendment, to provide foe more registration of trusts with income of less 
than Bs 1,000 but after a good deal of discnsBiou, it was found that the amendment 
effected many other clauses of the Bill and was opposed by the Government and de 
feats! Mr 8 0 8aklatu>ala > amendment for deletion of the clause which confers on 
the Government authority to extend provisions of the Bill to other specified trusts 
was ruled out of order, as it was an amendment of the principle of the all which had 
been accepted in the first reading 

The house was faced with more legal difficulties, arising out of another non-offioial 
amendment seeking to invest the Legislature with power to extend the pro visions of 
the Bill to other specified trusts (instead of the Government), when the House 
adjourned. 

27th SEPTEMBER —He explanation embodied by the Belect Committee m the 
Bill that the Hindu community shall be deemed to include the Jam community was 
ruled out of order by the President to-day The question arose over an amendment 
moved by Mr TWom (Sind) that the Hindu community should include Sind Sikhs also 
for the purposes of thiB Act Mr Tolaiu tried to argue that Sind Sikhs were Hindus 

The Legal Remembrancer held that they were not 

The Prendent agreeing with the latter ruled the amendment out of order on the 
ground that the mam principle of the Bill was that it was applicable to Hindus only 

Earlier, the House accepted au amendment by a non official member to the effect 
"that the Government on the motion of the Legislative Council or otherwise may, 
after previous publication by notification in the Bombay Government Gazette, direct 
that all or any of the provisions of this Act shall apply to any other public trust 
(other than the Hindu trusts with sot less than a gross income of fis 3,0 00) or class 
of public trusts ’ 

The president, in the first instance, declared for “Noes", but on a division being 
claimed, it was found that 55 voted for and only 4 against the amendment as amended 

This amendment was accepted in the place of the original clause, which gave the 
Government alone discretion to apply the provisions of the Bill to trusts other than 
Hindu trusts with a gross income of not less than Ks 1,003 

28th SEPTEMBER —Can a statutory motion passed by the local Legislative Council 
modifying or rescinding the rulee made by Government for the purposes of any Act 
have binding authority and finality ? This question was raised m the Council, 
at the fag end of to day s sitting by Mr A 6 8m, Legal Remembrancer to Hie 
Government, during the debate on the Bill Mr Sen held that no attempt 
to invest the Legislature with power fa pass sach a motion would be ultra 
n res of the Legislature The question arose over the sub-clause added by the 
Seleot Committee on the Bill to the last clause, dealing with the power of the Govern- 
ment to make rules under the Bill The sub-clause stated that the Buies made under 
this section “shall be liable to be modified or rescinded by a statutory motion of the 
Council mid such rales shall, after notification in the local Official Gazette, be deemed to 
have been modified or rescinded accordingly ’ Mr Sen raised a point of order, that 
the sub-clause was ultra vim of the local Legislature and hence of the Seleot Com 
nuttee as well He pointed out ihat such provision invested a motion of the Council 
with authority, which was inconsistent with Rule 24 of the Bombay Council The 
statutory motion was, in effect, a resolution and the Utter could have onlv recommend- 
atory force and once it was men binding power, it would cease to be a motion. 
Further, under the Government of India Aot, even Houses of Parliament had morally 
power of modifying rules only subiect to the Government s discretion to accept them 
What the sub-clause sought was, therefore, to confer on the House higher power than 
was possessed by the Houses of Parliament m this respect Lastly, Mr Sea contended 
that the Governor had the final authority in the matter of framing rules and this olaose 
would debar the Governor from exercising that nght In no matter under the Govern 
ment of India Aot or Counoil Rule or Standing Orders did the Council possess Booh 
supreme authority He requested the Chur, therefore, to role the sub-clause out of 
order 

He Prwdent said that m view of the importance of the constitutional points raised, 
he would like to consider the question and give a ruling The House then adjourned. 

SOtk SEPTEMBER -In the Council to-day, the President Str J UK Dehlavt 
ruled out a point of order raised by Mr K C Sen, Legal Remembrancer, that yt 
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particular sub-chase added by the Select Committee to the Bill in c ounce turn with 
the rale making powers of the Government was ultra vires of the Legislative CounuiL 

The President held that the House had rulo-maimg powers ana that in the past 
it relegated them in the Exeonttve as a matter of convenience Tracing the hiBtory 
of similar provisions in other Acta, the President pointed out that the Government 
had broken the convention by not putting in the usual danse, which, while retaining 
in the hands of the Government the final authority to accept or reject the alteration* 
or recessions made by the House m the rules made bv the Government, gave the 
Council a chance to discuss and express an opinion of the rules made by the 
Government In this case, no such provision had boon made m the original Bill and 
the Select Committee, perhaps as a measure of retaliation, decided by a majority to 
add the new sub clause, which made the alterations or recessions made by the Council 
by a statutory motion binding on the Government The President, therefore, ruled 
ont the point of order, holding that the disputed sub-clause was ultra vires neither 
of the Council, nor of the Select committee 

The Opposition benches cheered the President s ruling 

Mr J A Atadan, Revenae Secretary, moved an amendment to the sub-clause 
giving the Government the authority to declare that the modification or recession of the 
rule, made by the Council, shall have no effect if. in the Governments opinion, the 
modification or recession is likely to defeat or frustrate the purpose* of the Act. 

This amendment aroused a keen debate and was finally carried by 40 votes against 
35 The Bill was taken through second and thud readings and passed The Minister 
was congratulated by most of the speakers during the debate 

Bombay Special (Emehohtcy) Powxbs Act Am vd Bill 

lit OCTOBER Moving the Bombay Special {Emergency) Powers Act Amend- 
ment Bill to day, which sought to make permanent the provisions of the Special Powers 
Act of 1932, which was due to lapse on December 15 1935, Sir Robert Bell , Home Mem- 
ber, said that the object of the Bill was to deal effectively with communism, terrorism, 
instigation of non payment of land revenue and 4 lvil Disobedience 

The Home Member dealt with the last three quickly, remarking that while Civil 
Disobedience had been suspended, still it had many open advantages Instigation of 
non-payment of land revenue was not a criminal offence and organised non payment 
for political purposes could not be dealt with effectively by the ordinary law and he 
asked whether it would be fair to let the instigator go free while the poor cultivator 
suffered He thought that Bombay was fortunately comparatively free from terrorism. 
There were still manifestations of terrorism But the greatest danger was Communism, 
which was growing sonouslv and taking a firm footing m large mdusti lal cities, ex- 
ploiting the grievances of industrial workers. The Home Member traced the history of 
of Communist activities in Bombay and explained their methods and aaked if any one 
could seriously suggest that agitators who take instructions and were financed by 
foreign agencies could be dealt with under the ordinary law i Communism which had 
been firmly established in Europe was a permanent menace, requiring permanent powers 
for the Government to deal with it 

An attempt bv Rao Saheb Kuliartu to postpone discussions of the Bill to October 
8 was defeated by 44 votes to 37 

Mr R S Bakhalt (nominated Labour) monopolised the whole evening with a 
vigorous attack on the Bill He said that the Bill interfered with personal liberties and 
legitimate activities of the people and waa therefore abhorrent Tracing the origin of 
the present Bill to the Ordinances of 1931, lie asked the Government bow they could 
seek to make permanent & measure that was intended for meeting an emergency He 
charged the Government with inconsistency as far aa the purposes of the Bill were 
concerned. It was originally brought up for dealing with civil disobedience and now 
the same Bill was put before the House for dealing with Communism He appealed to 
every section of the House, particularly to the Sum block and non-Brahmm members, 
to reject the Bill He concluded with a quotation from & statement made by Sir Go- 
vmd Made&viar, ex Judge of the Bombay High Court, that “I would much rather he 
denounced by a Communist as an exploiter of the proletariat, be bombed by a terrorist 
as a mercenary and traitor and be boycotted by passive rewstanoe as one lacking in 
notnotasm than have such a law for my supposed benefit J am content with the pro- 
tection of the ordinary law and its oourte * 

Zmi OCTOBER -Mr 8 D 8*klot*al* (Bombay MfOowiwn) gmexafly 
^ported the principle of the measure, hat desired that this measure should not 
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be pot permanently on the Statute Book He asked the House to face the realities 
of the situation and arm the Executive with power to deal with subversive activities. 
He also reminded them of past strikes in Bombay City, which had paralysed trade. 

Hr Bhatlai Patti l Ahmedabad District), opposing the Bill, contended that the 
ordinary law of the land oonld deal effectively with all the evils for which the present 
BUI was intended He, however, moved an amendment that the Bill shall lemam in 
foroe opto March 31, 1937 

Jtao Saktb Kulkamt (Poona District) opposed the principle of the Bill, calling it a 
negation of principles of Bnhsh jomproiaenoe bat if it was going to be accepted, he 
pleaded that its “life ' may be restricted tiff February 17, 1936, the day on which the 
term of the present Council would expire He moved an amendment to this effect 
Mr Kulkarm said that he did not want the present Council to father such a measure 
on the new Council 

Mr Pettanehah Vakil (Ahmedabad City) supported the principle of the Bill, but 
he also moved an amendment leaving it to the discretion of the Goveraor-m Council 
to extend it for another two years 

Mr T 8 Kennedy (European) supported the Bnl in its entirety He referred to 
previous strikes in Bombay City and pointed out that the length through which the 
strike dragged on was proof positive that foreign agencies were supporting the strike 
He asked oppositionists to show a single instance wherein the provisions of the Act 
had been unjustly enforced 

Mr L H Tairtee opposed the Bill and asked the Government to look into the 
root oanse of all trouble, which was the Government’s economic policy He advised the 
Government to conciliate the country, m which case such acts would not be neoeesary 


3rd. OCTOBER —Sir Bafittddin Ahmed (ex- Minister) opened to-day the debate 
on the Special Powers Bill opposing it vehemently An amendment restricting the 
period of extension of the Bill opto December 31, 1938, was passed. He said that if 
the Ball was bad, it could not be good for a short period He felt the Government 
exaggerated the dangers of Communism There had been but few cases m the last few 
rears wherein they had to apply the provisions of this Act against Communists and 
he asked if it was contended that these extraordinary powers wore required to deal 
with a handful of people. He objected to the Bill on principle and so the argument 
that in no case in the past the provisions of the Bill had been misapplied was unten- 
able The bill was unnecessary and was an insult to their loyalty He assured the 
Government that he would be readv to support them, if they made out a case for 
such extraordinary measures and he asked the House to apply this test to support or 
reject the Bill 

Mr M B Quedar (Karachi), opposing the first reading asked the House “in the 
name of sanity and moderation, to oppose the measure It was a challenge to Indian 
nationalism and manhood The measure was calculated to prop up capitalism. The Gov- 
ernment had misapplied the provisions of the Act in the case of Maalana Shaukat Ah 
and others who were prohibited from going to Karachi to participate in the non- 
offioial enquiry into the recent Karachi firing Referring to Mr Bakhale s speech, Mr 
Gaidar reminded him that the Bill, if passed, would be applicable to Sum also. As 
such there was no question of Bind giving a parting kick to the Presidency The Bill 
was intended to crush their spirit and he appealed to the House to throw it out. 

JSae Bahadur OhttaU characterised the Bill as a panicky measure and he quoted 
Government reports to show that the situation which existed In 1932 did not exist 
now Aa such the Bill was not needed 


dwelt on the hardships caused to the poor 
iy by agitators who, by holding out alluring 
their purposes. He contended that even 


Dr SolanJu supported the 
peasants of Gujarat and nullworkers in 

momsm to Deasatit&t had aroloited them for _ _ .... _ 

if there had Men only five oases wherein the provision of the Bill had been applied 
la the past, the measure should be there to safeguard against mischief-makers. 

The Bomt Member announced that Government had decided to support Mr B. D 
SaktatvaUa's (mUlowaera) amendment for extending the Special Powers Act tiH 31st 
Deoember 1938. 


The Home Member explained that alter oouaidarin 
expressed In the Council favouring the extension of 


consensu* of opmion 

Aot for a limited period, Gov- 


ernment had decided to go as far as possible to meet the wishes of the House He 
catouiated Oat the sew oonafatution would come into operation some tune m April, 
1997, and It would ho neoeesary to allow sufficient time for the new Government to 
setts down before having to consider the question of the termination or extension of 
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« contentious msasnwe like this Government had. therefore, decided that the life of 
the Act ahoold bo extended at least till 81st December 1938. _ „ . . .. , „ 

Rev M U Modah (Indian Christian nominated), supporting the Bill, said that if 
it was conceded that special powers were necessary to deal with the agitations men 
tioned by the Home Member, it did not matter when the powers were given to the 
Government He asked the Government to See that these powers were entrusted to 
responsible officers who would use them with discretion. He pointed out to the House 

Mint moicnso *r*H do a enfoernov^ An fhn atm rtf flATttltJ llltiCH&l 


reeponsiDje omoers wao woma. use mean wiui aiscrenon* tie pointed oat utti nuuw 
that the measure was intended as s preventive safeguard on the eve of oonetitntional 
changes. 

The PrestdsHt, «t this stage, put the amendments relating to the penod of operation 
of the Bill to the vote 

Dec 

which was supported by the Government, wae carried, while the other am' 
relating to the period were either defeated or withdrawn. The House then adjourned. 


4th. OCTOBER —The Council passed to-day by 63 votes to 36 the first reading 
of the Bill ss amended yesterday 

Opposing the Bill, Mr L R Gokhale baked why neither of the words, Commu- 
nism and terrorism, occurred in the whole of the Bill, if its provisions were really 
intended to deal with these evils ? 

Skati Abdul litytd stated that he would “oppose the Bill and all amendments 
which have been passed or proposed or may be proposed’ Aigmng that there was 
no emergency at present, he assured the Government that Mr Gaadbi, who had been 
admitted to be the only man who might launch Civil Disobedience, would not do 
anything behind the pttrdah He d id not believe that eomnmmsm or terrorism 
existed in the Presidency to such a degree as to warrant this measure He assured 
the House that Sind was sound at heart and he would not be a partv to saddling the 
Presidency or Bind with a measure of this kind 

Mr J Gon announced that he had a mandate from Non-Brahmins to oppose the 
Bfif and that he appealed to Non-Brahmin members of the House to oppose the BUI 
and uphold the principles for which their party stood 

Sir liokamed Suleman Canetm U\tha bitterly opposed the measure He was one 
of those who voted for the measure m 1932 but he asked where was the emergency 
for the measure now ? "Why should the present House pass a measure of this kind 
for a future government who moet probably might not require them at all ? 

Dr Bunt also opposing the Bill, stated that Communism was alien to Indian 
thought, but warned the Government that poverty and repression would lead to 
Communism. 


Mr R G Soman narrated his personal experiences and those of some friends and 
alleged that the provisions of the Act had been misapplied in their cases. He said 
that on merest suspicion he was arrested and confined in a jajl for two months, 
released and then a restriction order was served on him. Similarly was the case with 
a friend, who was suffering from leprosy and who had, therefore, avoided taking active 
part to pobhc life for more than a year at the time of ins arrest He warned the 
Government that the greater the repression the greater would be the reaction. 

pr Vatshavipajjan read out to the House a telegram, which, he said, he had 

just received from friends in Sholapur It stated that a meeting arranged to protest 
against the present measure had been prohibited by the authorities. 

Khan Bahadur Abdul Latif (Sholapur and Poona Cihesi stated that after consult- 
ing his constituency he had decided to support the measure. Bholspur had suffered 
mneh from activities of agitators, and he alleged that Dr Vaiahampayan’s friends who 
had telegraphed him about the meeting being prohibited were Communists. 

Bao Bahadur Navi* also supported the measure as extremely necessary for the 
progress of the country on constitutional lines He asked what was the harm in 
annmg the Government with this power to meet emergency when it arose. If Oom- 
mnmffln and terrorism did not exist, it was well and good, hut if it did, should they 
not provide against it i It was reported that Mr Gandhi might oome back to politics, 
toid it was known that civil disobedience was part and pored, of his creel 

Sir John Abercombie (Bombay Chamber of Cummeroe) said that the suggestion made 
fa the House that Europeans supported the measure to protect their owninrerest was 
£5* to i ff0toct *•** ^ ** ^Jwmercvbut they ate) wanted 
Fwot everybody 1 * trade and comm woe. This was no new legislation. It had been 
» *» the last fares yeses sod Its beneficent affix* were now wetf-known. 
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The fact that there had been only 45 cases of the application of this Act should oon- 
vmoe the House that the provisions had beau applied with the greatest care. 

Dr ff Souza. stated that the law was not static and should change with the temper 
of the people, and he assured the House that the Bill was intended to protect law- 
Mfupng citizens 

Sir Robert Reji Home Member, winding np the debate, told Hr Bakhaie who had 
contended that civil disobedience had been withdrawn, that he (the Home Member) 
could quote chapter and verse to prove that civil disobedience had not been withdrawn. 
The speeches made by Congress members in the Assembly during the discussion of the 
Criminal Law Amendment Bill and the correspondence between Congress leaders 
revealed there, and also utterances of Congressmen was proof of this. It Had not been 
stated while passing the measure in 1932 that it was solely intended to deal with the 
oml disobedience ipovement If the civil disobedience movement had now really been 
abandoned, then this Aot was responsible for it. Referring to the fears expressed by 
certain members that the provisions relating to the non payment of land revenues 
might be used against poor agriculturists not guilty of the offence contemplated under 
the Aot, Sir Robert said that the Government had decided to accept an amendment to 
provide against this during the second reading 

"But 1 am basing my case for this Bill now only on the menace of Communism, 
and I leave it to stand or fall by that, proceeded the Home Member The Bill covered 
all offences which Communists contemplated, and if Communism had not been defined 
or if the Bill had not been directed specifically against Communism, it was because 
it was difficult to define Communism in such a way as to leave no loophole He 
assured the HouBe that the Bill did not stifle the expression of any political thought, 
and the proceedings of the Meerut oaso would show that action had been taken only 
where an attempt had been made to put revolutionary ideas into practice He referred 
to the 1938 strike in Bombay and quoted from representations made by commercial 
associations including the Indian Merchants’ Chamber asking the Government to take 
action and bring about the termination of the strike The Government took action 
under the ordinary law and the result was the Meerut trial but before the Communist 
leaders were roped m, enough havoo had been done which conclusively showed that 
the ordinary law was not omte adequate to deal effectively with snoh agitations, The 
Home Memoer also referred to the situation m Bombay with reward to Own- 
mornst a< tivibea in 1933, and read extrets from Communist pamphlets to strikers 
appealing to the latter to use force against police and strike breakers. 

All the amendments wore withdrawn and the motion for first reading was put to 
the vote and earned by 53 votes to 36 The House then adjourned till the 8th 

IuvsRSoatTiOK k r Euscnosa (Bui) 

8th OCTOBER —An official bill for making the offence of false personation in 
elections to legislative, as well as to loud bodies, cognizable so that a person suspected 
of or charged with false personation can be arrested without warrant and if necessary 
detained pending enquiry, was passed by the Council to-day 

Bit llobert Bell , Home Member, moving the BUL stated that , there had been alarm- 
ing growth of the evil of impreso nation m dechons whioh had been prominently 
brought to the Government s notice by discussion of the subject m the Council 
during the last Budget session, and the recent difficulties that arose m connection with 
the election to the Bombay Municipal Corporation. As many as 1,300 voters found 
during the last Bombav Municipal elections that someone else had voted in their 
names. The Home Memoer added that there should have been many undetected cases. 
The Government would take adequate steps to give full publicity to this Aot which, 
he hoped, would considerably oheoi impersonation. There was general support to the 
Bill and suggestions were made (hat perfect electoral rolls should be prepared 

City Mcnicipal Axxrd Bill 

In the absence of Sir Shah Nawaz Bhutto, Minister for Local Self-Government, 
Mr B. K Kirpala nt. General Secretary, moved the Bill to amend the City of 
Bombay Municipal Act of 1883, relating to the mode of filling up vacancies caused 
by the retirement or setting aside of elections of members of the Corporation. 
The Act provides that if no Councillor is elected as a general election or if the 
election to set aside, the returning Councillor shall be deemed to be re-elected and if 
they are not willing to serve, the Corporation shall fill np vacancies by co-option. 
Thu prevision is sought to be set right by making it Incumbent on the Corporation 
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to hold frseh elections la the event of an election bang set aside or in other oontfogen- 
cfee. Hie mover referred to the recent setting aside by the Chief Judge of the Small 
causes Coart of the elections to the Bombay Oomnahon. The provisions were framed 
at a time when perhaps it was apprehended that a sufficient number of candidates 
would not be forthcoming, as also perhaps to avoid trouble and expense of holding 
fresh emotions. Bat with the keen interest now being taken in Local Seif-Government, 
it was desirable that electors should be given an opportunity of returning other re- 
presentatives of their own cboioe, it an election was set aside or other oontagenowa 
arose. 

The Bill was passed after a bnef discussion 

Heron Widows Adoption Biol 

9th. OCTOBER — Puhlie galleries m the Conned were crowded with women to-day 
when the House assembled for non-official business, of which the first item was Mr 
B B Detax't Bill to amend the Law Adoption for Hindu Widows After interpella- 
tions, Mr Hsbsi moved that his Bill be referred to a Select Committee, the report to 
be submitted in two months 

The Home Member, speaking on the motion, said after considering certain matters, 
the Government had pro visional! v decided to oppose the measure, though ho would not 
commit himself at thus stage as to ‘the Government s final attitude on it Without 
going into the merits of the measure, the Home Member pointed out that the 
enactment of such legislation by a Provincial Council would cause conflict between 
the personal law of Hindus under Mitnfeshara, which migrated with him wherever he 
went, and the territorial law He asked what would be the position if individual 
coparceners happened to be in Bombay and the Central Provinces. 

After further discussion, the motion for referring the Bill to a Select Committee 
was rejected by 55 votes to 17 and the President declared amidst cheers, that the Bill 
had been failed. The Bill sought to restore the positron that was obtaining before the 
recent Pnvy Council ruling, namely, But a Hindu widow in a joint family cannot 
adopt a son without the consent of her coparceners The Pnvy Council in 1992 ruled 
that a Hindu widow could adopt a son without the consent of iter coparceners. 


Bill to Control Pass Truitts 

10th OCTOBER —In the Council to-day, the non-official Bill for the registration, 
publication and inspection of Trusts for public purposes of chan table or religious 
nature for the benefit of Pareto and for filing inspection and publication of audited 
accounts thereof was circulated for eliciting public opinion, after the first reading was 
passed. Hie object of the Bill was to establish some kind of control over Parsi Trusts, so 
aa to organise them and prerent overlapping The Bill applied only to Trusts With pro- 
perty valued at over Rs 5000 

Dr M D Glider, the sponsor of the Bill, made it clear that he had no specifio 
complaint to make of the mismanagement of Parsi Trusts but there were numerous 
Trusts, whose aims and objects wore unknown to the public at large and it was high 
time that some kind of control was esfabh&hed over these trusts. While the Govern- 
ment did not oppose the Bill at this stage they reserved the right to decide their atti- 
tude towards the Bill at a later stage 

A non-offimal resolution, also moved by Dr Gilder, recommending to the Govern 
ment to appoint a Committee of officials and non -officials to investigate and report on 
the procedure of notification o! infectious (epidemic) diseases and the measures talon 
to prevent their spread (including the financial aspect of the problem) and to suggest 
improvements was lost by 32 votes to 2S The mover complained that the present 
machinery for giving notice of epidemics was extraordinarily stow and also that the 
Government were making a profit out of safe of serums to combat epidemic diseases 
He partwdUriy referred to the recent plague epidemic m Boned Wake in Gujarat 
and alleged that the Government measures to check the epidemic were belated and 
inadequate. 

Mr B K Ktrpvlam, General Secretary, explained fully the procedure for giving 
notice of epidemic* and while admitting that it had drawbacks, asked how these draw- 
baokBcould poenbly be remedied. He pointed out the serum made by the Haffktoe 
ttsbtnto was sold to other Provinces as well, as such manufacture had to be on a 
commercial scale. 

Borax Spucul Fowkm Ac* Emm. Bn* (ooum) 
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the Gounod to-day Immediately alter Btr Robert Bell, Home Member., moved the 
second reading of the Bill Mr LB. Ookhale moved that the BiU be referred to a 
Select Committee, consisting of two officiate and four non- officials to report before 
October 16. 

The Borne Member opposing the motion, stated that this «n the kmd of BiiL 
which, whether referred to a Select Committee or not, would have to be threshed out 
in detail by the House itself, as euoh consideration by the Select Committee would only 
result in waste of time. Farther, the Bill had been considered in fall by the same 
House in 1333 As each, there was no need for a Select Committee 
The motion was declared lost 

Mr ft & ftaibaie moved that the Bill be circulated for eliciting public opinion for 
two months. This was also defeated, the Government opposing 

Mr O 8 Oangoli opposed the second reading He pointed out that the Council 
enacted the 1933 Act onfv for one year and left it to His Excellency the Governor to 
extend the Act for farther two years if necessary Mr Gsnguli contended that the House 
in trying to re-enact the measure was taking back the power they had given to the 
Governor 

After a brief discussion, the House decided by 49 votes to 28, that the Bill be 
read a second tune The BUI was, therefore, considered clause by clause 

Mr ft ft Bob hale moved an amendment which sought to restrict the operations of 
the Bill only to areas affected bv Nazism or Fascism or Communism or terrorism. 

Various amendments were moved to this amendment, adding the names of other 
mass movements, including Civil Disobedience and in some cases deleting some 

Ihe Borne Member, expressing hu inability to accept any of the amendments, pouted 
oat that it was difficult to choose between these different movements He asked members 
to examine the working of the Act in the past both during the Civil Disobedience 
movement and after its suspension Barring a few solitary cases there bad been no 
oomphunt of misapplication of the Act Only those who had actively participated in 
subversive movements had been touched by the Act. He asked each member to ask 
himself if tins act had done anv harm in ais district 
All the amendments were defeated by large majorities 

12th OCTOBER —In the Council to-day the Borne Member announced that in 
view of the general trend -of opinion expressed in the House vesterday that the Special 
Powers Bill should be made appboable only to areas affected by Communism or 
terrorism or Civil Disobedience, the Government would be prepared to consider the 
question of including these throe movements in the Preamble of the Bill in order to 
make their intention clear Bnt the Government were still opposed to the inclusion of 
these movements m the operative part of the Bill 

The Borne Member reiterated that the dictionary meaning of ‘Communism” no 
longer indicated what militant Communism stood for and without a proper definition 
of thm word in the Bill, it would not be possible to include the word. He also made 
it clear that the inclusion of there three movements m the Preamble did not mean 
that anything outside these would be outside the scope of the Bill 

Hr A ft Tairtce suggested that the Homo Member s gesture did sot carry 
them far 

The Home Member, while admitting that there was much troth v m what Mr 
Tsineo had said, pointed out that the Inclusion of these movements in the Preamble would 
be helpful to tins extent that references might be made to the Preamble in interpreting 
any section of the Act 

Mr ft ft Bokhale moved another amendment to-day, which also sought to restrict 
the application of the Bill to Nazism. Fascism, Communism and terrorism 

The Home Member , speaking on the amendment, pointed out that the Government 
could not consider the question of excluding CM Disobedience from the scope of the 
Bill While admitting that Civil Disobedience was definitely suspended now, he stated 
that no one could guarantee that the situation would be the same in future also He 
farther stated that there was no danger in India for Fascism or Nazism, which were 
pre-eminently movements pertaining to particular foreign countries 

Mr Bhailal Patel moved an amendment to Mr Bakhaie’s amendment which Bought 
to confine the application of the Bill only to amendments involving violence to property 
After oonsidereMe discussion, the amendment to the amendment, and the original 
amendment, were lost 

14th OCTOBER —Mr Bhatlal Patel's amendment seeking deletion of the aub- 
oiause relating to U» control of movements of suspected persona was lost by 46 votes 
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to 22 The House also rejected a non-official amendment which. In effect deprived the 
authorities of the power to art a suspeoted person to report himself to the police 
The other important non-official amendment which was discussed to-day was mowed 
by Mr Ckatnrbkm Patel who Bought to reduoe the maximum sentence of two years to 
six months. The a m endment was opposed by the Government and was defeated by GO 
votes to 16. 


15th, OCTOBER —In the Council to-day, an official amendment was moved for 
adding the following explanation to section 18 of the Bombay Special (Emergency) 
Powers Act of 1932 J 6 

“Any words or acta intended to assist by lawful means redress of any gnevanoes 
relating to notified liability shall not be an offence under this section merely because 
they result or may lead to deferring payment of snch notified liability " 

This was in accordance with the promise given by the Home Member at an earlier 
stage of the debate that agitation for redress of legitimate grievances m regard to the 
payment orf land revenue would not be penalised under the Aot 

Dtwa* Bahadur Dongar Siegk Patti moved an amendment to this amendment so 
as to make it clear that even if such agitation led to the non-payment of taxes it 
should not be penalised. 

The official amendment, as amended, was earned by a large majority of 44 votes against 
10, The Home Member made it dear daring the debate on this amendment that he did 
not beheve that this explanation was necessary as the Aot, as it stood, could not be 
applied to the agitation contemplated in the amendment But the Government, m 
deference to the wishes of a section of the House, had promised to bring forward an 
amendment of this character and hence the amendment 

Mr ChatburVuu Patel moved an amendment to reduce the maximum fine of 
Hs. 6 000 for disobedience of an order under the Act to Hs 500 

The Some Member expressed willingness to accept a maximum of Rs 1,000 and 
moved an amendment to this effect, which was earned. The House then adjourned. 

16th DECEMBER —During discussion, to day m the Council of the Bill, theie 
was considerable support from Muslim members to the following amendment of Mr 
V S < assn* Mitha of Bombay 

“After clause two of the Bill add the following new seotion 30-<a) “Nothing con- 
tained m this tot shall apply to any person who, out of motives of self-preservation, 
does anv act with the intention of defending the faith, person or property of hts own 
or that of any member of his community 

The mover stressed the point that there was a large number of European firms 
in Bombay, who have gone to the Congress and had made terms with them so that 
they should not be boycotted and tho Government had not prosecuted these Europeans 
and he claimed the same liberty for his minority community 

The Government opposed the amendment as the ordinary law provided sufficient 
safeguard for minorities 

The amendment was defeated by 45 votes to 21 The House then adjourned. 


17tb OCTOBER —The Council passed to-day the Bill to amend the Bombay 
Special (Emergency) Powers Act of 1932 

Rao Bahadur R R Kale opposed disoussion on the third reading of the BiU in 
a lengthy speech, in which he said that the Government by passing the Bill were 
arming the executive with extensive powers, which would affect and lower Hie political 
tons and public spirit to such a level that responsible Government would be a 
mockery Twenty three members o! the Opposition then walked out and the third reading 
was passed by 49 votes against 4. 

Tax oar Moron V«na, Be Bill 


Khan Bahadur Cooper, Revenue Member, then proposed the first reading of the 
Bill to provide for the imposition of a tax on motor vehicles to enable the Govern- 
ment to abolish all other forms of provincial and local taxation on such vehicles. 

The mover proposed to create a Road Fund from all extra revenue from the tax, 
to be used exclusively tor road development and maintenance. 


i»th. OCTOBER —The Government accepted to-day the am en d men ts to the 
Motor Vehicles Tax Bill moved by Mr Aehrekar (Satan), which was intended to 
allow local bodies under the Local Boards Aot to impose tolls on vehicles to 
mmbnree themselves for the oust of future construction of causeways and bridges, 
built to facilitate conannnfcatoM. 
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An amendment was moved by Mr Bkaital 3 Patel (Ahmedabad) who sought to limit 
the operation of the Bill to one year 

21 at OCTOBER —The President, Sir Ah Mahomed DeUtam , opened the dis- 
cussion to-day with an explanation of his ruling on the point of order raised by Mr 
h R. OokhaU that the Fraanoe Secretary by his amendment removing tolls on 
bollocks and bullock carta, had extended the soope of the Bill which, as drafted, was 
for the removal of tolls on motor vehicles. The Ohaur reiterated his ruling given 
on Saturday, that the Bcope of the Bill can be extended at the first reading 

Discussions of a similar character on amendments of principle moved by previous 
speakers continued to-day for two hours Mr J Q More (Pandharpur) moved an 
amendment to an amendment of the Finance Secretary by which the latter sought to 
prohibit municipalities and local bodies from charging special tolls on bridges. Though 
a member of the Non Brahmin Party, Mr More, who had nationalist leanings, made 
his support of the Bill conditional on the Government withdrawing the Finance 
Members amendment. 

Mr L R Qokhale asked the Government to acoept his suggestion and refer the 
Bill to a select committee Mr Fokri wanted to know if the Fmanoe Member 
thought that the House would be able to dispose of 160 amendments to the Bill m three 
daya Khan Bahadur Cooper , Finance Member, refused to be drawn into saying at 


22nd OCTOBER —The Finance Member moved to-day that the Bill be read a second 
time Mr Taireee (Indian Merchants Chamber) mured an amendment that the Bill 
be referred to a select committee, named by hin^ to, as he said, reconcile the di- 
fferent interests. Some lnjustioe, he thought, was being done and, knowing its strength, 
the Government ought to aooept his amendment A 

The Home Member intimated that the Government would oppose it and, getting 
leave from the Chair, the Finance Member proposed 11 other names as a safeguard 
against the Opposition carrying the motion against the Government 

The division, when taken, gave the Government a majority of 28 votes against 
endment Mr Surve then proposed an amendment asking that 
the Dill be circulated for a month to elicit public opinion Mr Ihvsce, speaking on 
this amendment said the Opposition had only two courses open to them— one was to 
talk the Bill out till the Divah ho idays were reached (when the session olosesl, or 
walk out Rao Bahadur Navle (Ahmednagar) of the Non-Brahmin Party, strongly 
opposed the amendment which, he said, was against the best interests of agriculturists. 
Tne closure was applied and the House then rejected the motion 

Consideration of the Bill, clause by clause, with their amendments, was then 
taken np 


23 rd OCTOBER —The Bill entered on its moat important stage to-day when the 
Council began the discussion of amendments to the schedule of rates to be charged as 
taxation on motor vehicles The House first accepted the amendment of the Finance 
Secretary, changing the heading of the schedule from "annual rate of tax to "maxi- 
mum annual rate of tax * An animated debate followed the amendment moved by 
Mr R A Bakhate to reduce all figures in the schedule under the heading "maximum 
annual rate of tax by 20 per cent He asked for time to consider the figures of the 
schedule The Government opposed the amendment, the Finance heeretary pointing 
out that the House had had the figures before them smoe the Bill was publmhedL X 
statement showing what the loss would amount to if the Government accepted the 
different rates suggested by the amendment was circulated This showed that there 
would be a toss of Be 5,70,900 if the Government accepted the proposed all-round 
out of 20 per cent Mr L R Gokhale m the oourse of his remarks supporting the 
amendment suggested that if the Government were prepared to aooept even a reduo 
tion of say 32 and a half per cent the House would be willing to reconsider the 
question of moving other amendments tor a reduction of the schedule. 

The Finance Member, replying on the debate, said that by accepting the amend- 
ment of the Finanoe Secretary the Bouse had agreed that the rates charged were the 
rates and there was no need to ask for a reduction, as the Government 
who had the good of the people as their foremost concern oonld reduce or entirely 
abolish the taitt cimunstimcee permitted. 

Mr P M Vahl (Ahmedabad) proposed a redaction of 12 and a half per cent , 
while Roe Bahadur 8 N Attfadi (Belgtwua) suggested that • fi and one-fourth per oeut 
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redootion to made, bat as he sought to make this applicable to buses only he was 
ruled out of order 

Mr Twnm said the Government would kill an industry in which a large number 
of people wen interested 

Boa amendments when pot to the House were rejected by large majorities. 

24th. OCTOBER —Skaii Abdul Amm (West Khandesh District) endeavoured to 
convince the finance Member to-day of the advantages of a graduated tax ooupled with a 
rente mileage system. He contended that only anon hoses as were using routes up to 
and over 80 mues ware able to make a profit Others making shorter trips were 
carrying on a hand-to-mouth existence. He oommended his amendments, three m 
numb er, to the favourable consideration of Government. Otherwise, he said, boa-owners 
of hu district would not be able to cany on and would have to join the ranks of the 

an ^ ,f °^arrae«,_sarportiiig the mover, cited the case of the boaee which plied over a 
route of two mues between two stations in Gojerat and oharged two annas for a tide 
He also mentioned the case of those buses running between Nasik railway station and 
Nasik City, a distance of seven miles, after meeting about eight trains a day He 
tombed now these people were going to make a profit while paying a tax ? 

Government opposed SkaiJt Abdul Atix » amendments, bat the finance Member 
said that Government would keep an open mind as to the system 

Dr J 1 Collaao (Bombay) endeavoured to get exemption from the tax for business 
men using cars within the limits of the city of Bombay by raising the weight of cars 
from 15 owt to 22 ji ewi unladen. 

Mr L R Qoihale urged Government to accept the amendment as a concession to 
doctors and small busmens men like Government contractors who often m the futeresta 
of the Government, had to nudes frequent visits to tours. 

Government, however, opposed the amendment which was lost by 40 votes 
to 20. 

Boo Sakeh Balkan* brought the censure of the Chur on his head when, in 
moving an amendment in Us name, he introduced another subject, asking that the 
tax to graduated by the make of the car He was enumerating the various makes 
when the President interrupted, asking members not to joke. He was, he sud, aware 
that the Opposition were disgusted by the Government opposing the motion for a 
select committee, but he considered that members ought to oppose the amendments 
Benooaly If members did not, then he would have to put a stop to dilatory tactics 

One result of this was that some amendments were moved without speeches, thou 
saving tune. Though considerable progress had been made with the amendments to 
the schedule, it was beoommg increasingly apparent that farther consideration of the 
BiH would have to be deferred to the adjourned session in Bombay 

Mir J Humphry proposed a redaction from Bs. 900 to Ss 150 at charge in the 
case of deaims m or manufacturers of motor vehicles for general licence m respect 
of seven or lees number of motor vehicles and the same reduction for additional 
Sevan or less number of motor vehicles. The Government appeared to favour the 
amendment as the finance Secretary asked the mover to substitute for seven motor 
vehicles three and four respectively Rao Bahadur R R Bale however appealed to 
the Chair that tills was as amendment of principle and the President accordingly 
ruled tiie suggestion of the Finance Secretary out of order Mr Humphrey's 
amendment m its original form was rejected 

Dr Collate (Bombay) moved an amendment for the reduction of rates for dam 
three and four Motor vehicle* plying within Municipal and Cantonment limits from 
two-thud# to one-half. The amendment was lost 


390. OCTOBER — Membare of the Cornual joined hands to-day in an effort 
to get a reduction of 90 per cent of the additional charge on motor vehloals using 
solid tyres, when diacussura of the HO wee resumed. 

K rOO Ftafcr, Finance Secretary, made it clear that Bombay was following toe 
example of other provisoes and countries to discouraging the use of scflM tyres. He 
stowed that in some provisoes the charge was higher The general baste of motor 
taxation, he said, was toe patrol tea. 

*t 2T& ft 
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said, that Booh t&rafaoa was “batshery,” bat he oould not insult an honest profession 
by calling the Finance Member a “batcher ’ 

Mr 3 D Sailatwala, Bombay ICllowners Association, also supported the amand- 
ment which, on being pat to the vote, wu rejected. Sir ttaftuddin Ahmed, while 
farther discussion of the amendments was proceeding, rose and apologized for his re- 
mark about the Finance Member He said, he considered that it was doe to the dignity 
of the House that he should withdraw that remark. He accordingly apologized for 
haying made an offensive remark in the heat of the moment 

The House disposed of six out of 22 clauses of the Bill and adjourned till 29th. 
November from Poona to Bombay 

Bombay— 12th to 29th. November 1935 

The adjourned session of the Gounod commenced at Bombay ou the 12th Novem- 
ber 193$ and took up the second reading of the Motor Taxation Bill Several more 
olanses of the bill were passed on the next dm, the 13tb November when the 
Government suffered a minor defeat on clause 18 whioh was the last clause passed 
to-dav The clause empowers the looal Government by notification to exempt either 
totally or partially any motor vehicle or class of motor vehioles from payment of tax. 

Mr Lely, who was the leader of the European group, moved that “every such noti- 
fication shall be laid on the table at the next session or the Council and snail be liable 
to be modified or rescinded by a resolution of the Council and such modification or 
rescission shall, after publication in the Gazette, be deemed to have come into force ” 
The Opposition supported Mr Lely & amendment which was earned by 30 votes to 26. 

Daring the course of *he debate the Finance Member declared that the Government 
did not intend to give exemptions to individuals such as Government servants but only 
to looal bodies, Ruling Princes and foreign Consuls The question of exemption how- 
ever had not been fully considered 

14tb NOVEMBER —The Counoil, by 52 votes against 24, passed to-day the thud 
reading of the Bill The Bill provides for a levy of taxation sufficient to replace the 
revenue from all tolls on motor vehioles. There is provision by which taxis, buses, 
motor goods, lorries, intended to be used within the municipal limits, will be charged 
at two-third a of the general tax. Any surplus revenue after providing for replacement 
of the existing Government and looal bodies' revenues plus 10 per coat addition to the 
latter balance would be spent solely on roads. 

Public Accounts Omonrcsi Repost 

16th NOVEMBER —The report of the Public Accounts Committee on the appro- 
priation of accounts for 1933-34 of the Government of Bombay was discussed m the 
Council to-day Mr L ft Qokhale (Poona City) oomplamed that the method of keeping 
accounts in some oC the Government Departments, particularly in the Pohoe Depart- 
ment, was not satisfactory He pointed out various irregularities referred to by the 
Aooountaut General, Bombay, m his report 

The leader of the House, Sir jtobert Bell protested against the way in which appro- 
priation of acoounts was discussed in detail by members and said that these accounts 
had been fully dealt with by the Public Accounts Committee appointed by the House 
He did not think that the report disclostd any very serious state of maladministration 
and informed the House that every Government Department went through the 
appropriation report very carefully and took note of the remarks made by the Aoooont- 
«nt General. Hr £ £ Kamat (nominated non-offiotal) was of the opinion that on the 
whole the Budget estimates of the year under review were fairly accurate and satis- 
factory and that there had been an improvement as compared with the previous yw 
so far as the aontrol exercised over expenditure was oonoemed. 

Bombay Loon, Boards Auaxo Bill 

2 tat NOVEMBER — Tho Counoil to-day passed the third reading of the Bill to 
amend the Bombay Local Boards Act, 1925 The object of the legislation was to enable 
tile Government to remove the Chief Officer, Engineer, or Health Officer appointed by 
Looal Boards, with Government's approval when such officer was found incapable of 
performing bis duties or guilty of any action necessitating removal in the interests of 
tiie public. If Local Boards oonoemed refused to remove such officer, the Governments 
KtaMBty to pay part of his salary under the law, would cease. 
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Cotton GjMfrra inm Bill 

2M. NOVEMBER —The first reading of the Bill to amend die Cotton Ginning 
and Pressing lactones Act of 1925 was passed by the Council to-day and the bill was 
referred to a select committee to report within two months The second reading 
of the Bill will be introduced during the budget session. , „ 

The Bill sought to stop oertain malpractices prevalent m Ginning and Pressing Fac- 
torise, such as watering of cotton, miring of different vanebee and false packing. In 
consequence of these malpractices the reputation of superior cottons had suffered consi- 
derably and it was suggested to Government by the Indian Central Cotton Com- 
mittee, and other Associations interested in cotton trading that they should take steps 
to check such malpractices. 

Bombay Concur Control Bill 

21th. NOVEMBER —The Council passed to-day the third reading of the Bombay Cot- 
ton Control M of 1935 The measure prohibits the cultivation of goglan cotton mixing 
with other cotton and also restricts the possession or trade of goghari cotton The 
reasons for enactment are teat goyhan cotton is distinctly inferior In type, bat owing 
to its high yield and higher ginning percentage it is mixed with superior cotton and 
passed off as ‘Navasari cotton ’ If goghan cotton is allowed to spread the good work 
of tee Agricultural Department and the Indian Central Cotton Comimttee'B labour for 
improving the cotton standard will be jeopardised An alarming rate of gogkari ootton 
■pread, it is feared, will create a situation similar to the one oreated in 1919 when 
one lakh bales of Broach cotton were rejected in Bombay as not being of good quality 
Paxvxmrojf of Gaublwo Bill 

27tfa NOVEMBER —The Counoil to-day passed the first reading of the Bill to 
amend tee Bombay Prevention of Gambling Act of 1887 and the (Sty of Bombay 
* Police Act The BID was referred to a Select Committee of 18s which shonld report 
within two months The Bill sought to oheck the appalhng spread of satta gambling and 
Anfcafurair in Bombay (Sty and Presidency 

The statement of objects and reasons of tee Bill says teat it has been found from 
experience test the powers conferred on the Police by the Bombay Prevention of 
Gambling Act are inadequate to suppress the gambling evil The measure proposes to 
take immediate and effective action against common gaming houses and impose heavier 
penalties on gaming house-keepers, and to prohibit circulation of newB sheets which 
are produced m the interest of gambling The Bill, as officially amended, vests 
power with tee Police to arrest without warrant any person for printing, publishing 
or distributing news or information which tends to enoourage gambling 

Mr Thirtete amendment seeking to restrict the life of tee measure to one year 
was rejected. Several non-offioial members strongly opposed the measure on the 
ground that it sought to invest the Police with extraordinary powers 
OmOUL RbSOLUTIOKB 

28th. NOVEMBER — The Council to-day considered official resolutions. Th* 
Council adopted tee resolution converting tee temporary prison at Visapor to a perma- 
nent one. It will be recalled that the Visapnr prison was opened daring the Civil 
Disobedience days to house the C D prisoners. The Council rejected the noa-offlasl 
suggestion to abolish the post of Economic Botanist to the Government of Bombay 
Nov Offioul fixsoLurioss 

2Ml NOVEMBER -The Council rejected, after a lively debate, Mr P D Kulaiarm’t 
resolution teat an address be presented to H E. the Governor of Bombay, praying 
to dissolve tee present Legislature and take early steps to hold fresh elections, The 
mover declared that the present members were not real representatives of the people 
and the general pubhc had lost all confidence m the members, hence the need for 
fresh elections, Mr L R Tmrsee said that the inauguration of tee new Consti- 
tution was not a convincing reason for extension of tee present Council The speaker 
pointed cot how the British Government dissolved Parliament to decide tee momentous 
laeo* on the Italo-Abyesmian war and held fresh elections. He felt the sooner the 
flonM was dissolved the better Mr RB Baihle agreed test tee House should soon bo 
dissolved, but there were many practical difficulties, such as huge expenditure, in the 
way Hence he teoqght that tee merer would be well advised to withdraw tea 
D, however, the mover pressed it, he would support tee motion. 

After the Home Member’s reply, the motion was lost without division. Ths House 


adjourned 


l dU. 



The Madras Legislative Council 

August Session— Madras— 5th August to 10th. August 1935 

The August session of the Madras Legislative Council commenced at Madras 
on the 5th. Aogttat 1935 During the debate on the supplementary grants the 
-ftaaitM Member winding up the debate said that the proposed Economic Conn- 
oil was a useful body for coordinating the efforts of various departments and drafting 
a definite scheme which will be placed before the council for its approval He added 
that the next Ministry under the new constitution mi gh t be new and inexperienced 
Hence it was all the more necessary that the scheme should be pushed through with- 
out delay by tried and experienced hands Regarding the financial obligations that 
might be involved, he Baia only when the scheme was presented in a concrete form 
they could consider the financial aspect of the question. The out motion was rejected, 
27 voting for and 53 against The token grant was earned earlier in the day 

The council next passed by a large majority the supplementary grant for fis. ©,400 
for renewing and supplying furniture to the Government House, Mrs. Lakshmipathi's 
out motion having been defeated. 

City Municipal Auixd Bell 

8tk AUGUST —Five Government Bills mostly of a non controversial nature 
were passed into law to day 

A BtB to further amend the City Municipal Act of 1919 postponing election to 
the Madras Corporation m 10 divisions of the city for a period of six months pending 
the bringing into force of the new Madras City Municipal Amending Aot which 
necessitated a general election in all divisions was opposed by Mrs. lakshimpathi 
She said that it deprived the citizens of the right of exercising franchise and it was 
not neoees&ry for the Council to rush through important changes in the Municipal 
Act on the eve of the new constitution The Bill was, however, passed by a large 
majority 

A&mcuLTrsisrs Loans Auxkd Bill 

The Madras Government s plan to offer loans to agriculturists to relieve them of 
their debts, was explained doting a debate when the Revenue Member introduced the 
Bill to amend the Agriculturists’ Loans Aot of 1884. 

Owing to a fall m prices and uncertainty of the season, ryots, Baid the Bevenue 
Member, iMr C A Souter) had been placed, in a very difficult position doing the 
last two or three years. The Government intended to afford them the greatest poam 
b!e relief Re 18 lakhs had been provided in the budget for the purpose. Bow that 
sum would be spent depended on the results of the investigations of the Special 
Officer whose report on ryots debts had just been received 

If after the Bill was passed the Government found that the agnoummsta made 
large demands for loans, takfcavi loans would be granted and the Government would 
come to the Legislative Council again for a supplementary grant 

Since the Government’s finances were limited they intended to spread over the relief 
to aa large a number of agneal (unfits as possible, giving preference to the smaller 
ryots. Ryots who wanted big loans oould take advantage of a non-official measure to 
be brought forward in the near future. 

The non-official members of the House generally welcomed the measure though 
several suggested that the rate of interest should be low and the period for repayment 
at least 25to 90 years. 

Mr T A JtamahMa Chettuxr recalled the Banking Inquiry Committee’s state- 
ment that ryots’ debts in the presidenoy amounted to & 120 cmres. Even if the 
Government intended helping smaller ryots they would require at least Ba. 40 ororee. 
He, therefore, suggested that the Government nus© a lag loan for the purpose. 
Kwnararaja M A Muthta Chettiar described the Bill as a “useful legislation' 1 which 
both debtors and creditors would welcome 

Replying to the debate, the Seven** Ifomber assured the House that the measure 
would not oe shelved. The Government intended to have It worked to the fullest extent 
of their financial powers. In cases of necessity, the period of repayment would he 
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artended beyond the 00 years presen bed for takkavi loans and the rate of interest 
mold be reduced The Bill was passed. 

Grr MosrcrPAL Aron) Bill ( oewto ) 

7th AUGUST —The Chuf Minuter presented the select committee report on the 
Bill to amend the Madras Cray Municipal Act (1019) the consideration of winch, 
clause by clause, ooonpied practically the whole day of the 240 and odd clauses con- 
tained in the Bui comprehensive changes about 30 clauses were disposed of 

Mrs Lakshmipaihi moved a senes of amendments. One seeking to remove the 
cycle tax m the city on tha ground that it mainly affected students and middle dassss 
was lost, 22 voting for and 52 against it Another amendment by the same member 
opposing a new clause requiring councillors to take the oath of allegiance to the Crown 
was also negatived, only four voting in favour and 65 against it. 

Prhvention op AnuLTSBinos Bill 

Earlier in the day the Oounoil passed into law the bill to further amend the 
Madras Prevention of Adulteration Act as presented by the select committee with cer- 
tain minor alterations 
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8th AUGUST —The Government policy regarding resettlement and land revenue 
was subjected to a strong criticism by non officials m the Council to-day 

At question tune Mr C R Reddt drew the attention of the Government to the 
widespread demand for revision of the policy in the matter Later a discussion on the 


Bubiect started. 

Mrs. Lakshwipath t voiced the Congress viewpoint, opposing the very principle 
of settlement and urged that if all the Government was pursing settlements they 
should not pass an Older thereon until it had been submitted to the legislature and 
its decision fetfaui- 

The Revenue Member opposing the amendment said that the Government never 
wanted to bind themselves to any new policy at present on the eve of the new 
constitution and felt that they should not tie the hands of any future Government 
acting m the matter as they liked 

The amendment was negatived, 28 voting for and 43 against. 

Hie original motion that action on the settlement report of the Guntur district 
be stayed pending enquiry by a oommittee of officials and non-officials was passed. 


Village Octets Act Amend Bill 

The Council earlier m the day passed into law a Bill to amend the Madras Village 
Courts Act (1688) enabling the minority communities to secure representation m the 
panehsyat courts. 


City Municipal Amend Bill ( oostd ) 

9th AUGUST —In the Council to day it was decided that the minimum monthly 
salary of departmental heads of the City Corporation should be Rs. 600 and the 
maximum Rs. 1,200 At present a few posts in the Corporation carry a maximum of 
Rs 1A00 a month The subject was introduced by Dr C A ateta bhtdahyar when 
the Council was diBcuesmg Clause 44 of the Bill to amend the Madas (Sty Municipal 
Act Dr Nateaa Hudahyar moved an amendment that the educational officer’s salary 
should be between Rb 400 and Be. 800 

Mr P V Knshnoyya Owudhan went further and said that officers’ salaries 
should uot exceed fie 500 


Mr O Bobu Dev (Labour) supported the proposal that Rs 800 should be the 
maximum and criticised the education imparted in the Corporation schools, which he 
described as “hopelessly unsatisfactory 1 

** Jatad fiuetam. Commissioner of the Corporation, contradicted Mr Bam Dev’s 
"rod statement whioh, he said, had obviously been made without reference to facta 
and figures. 

D HZn 1 ?{ t9heer 8t, ved said that if salaries were fixed as low as Es. 200 to 
5t "Sl, 1 l 7? v W0D,d *“"» «wat difficulty in finding suitable aim for responsible posts, 
aborted the experience of Annamata uwversityin that respect sad added that tha 
Gmnunent sad pnvste institutions had experienced a similar difficulty when low 
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Mluieer had been offered. Recently, be said, the Government had advertised for a 
woman superintendent of a girls’ school but the salary offered had been so tow that no 
one m the whole Presidency would accept it 

The Chief Mtaisier, the Bam of Bobhlu, said that considering the amount spent on 
Bduoation by the Corporation it should be open to them to appoint competent man and 
to 1U thear salaries according to their qualificationa. 

JJveptnafly Dr Naina Mudahyar withdrew hu amendment, while the House 
rqected that submitted by Hr Krishnayya.Ckoudhan 

The Corporation revenue officer 8 salary c hen came for orihciam. 

Hr AM til Hamid Khan , moved an amendment that the officer’s B&lary be raised 
to Be 1J5Q0 whereas the Bill provided a maximum of Be 1,200 

Mr P V Khithnayya Choudkari, Opposing, expressed surprise that Congress 
members who had hitherto been so clamorous to lower salaries for officials were now 
keeping silent. He suggested that the revenue officer's maximum salary should be 
R& BOO and urged that ail higher officers should be paid a uniform scale of pav 

Mr T & itamasKarm Ayyar, supporting the suggestion for a uniform scale for 
higher officials, said that efficiency would suffer if satorieB were unattractive As an 
instance be mentioned that the committee of the Corporation recently advertised for a 
woman superintendent of child welfare centres on a low salary Not a single applica- 
tion was recaved owing to the unattractive salary and the Corporation was forced to 
appoint an unqualified person He suggested that for all departmental heads the 
starting salary should be Rs 500 a month, rising to Rs. 1.200 

Mr V 1 Muniewamt PiUat said that to secure the services of a man efficient 
enough to supervise the collection of the Corporation’s annual revenue of Bs IS lakhs 
they should not offer such a low salary as Bs. 200 a month 

Sir C R Parthaearothi Ayyanqar w» Bure that efficient young men could be 
found on a starting salary of Bs 2S0 If Indians wanted self-government they should 
look Josb to the amoaut of salary than to efficiency 

Sir A P Pairo said that lie sympathised with Hr Parthasarathy Ayyangars 
point of view but would ask him whether, to help poor litigants, he as an advocate 
had ever reduced his tee Efficiency should be rewarded with adequate pay 

While declaring that under Swaraj he would agitate that the mghest salary for a 
Corporation official should be Bs. BOO and that a Minister should receive no more 
than Rs. 3,000, Dr Natssa Mudahyar said that at present even a Bawarajist would 
not accept the proposal that a revenue officer should receive only Bs. 260. 

The C huf Minister said be realized, taking into consideration conditions in this 
country, that it was necessary to scale down salaries but they should not pick out 
only a few appointed for reductions If there was a general scaling down there would 
be no difficulty in getting suitable officers nor would there be any dissatisfaction m 
the servioeB. There was no need for the Corporation to pay higher salaries than 
those paid by the provincial Government 

Mr Ahdvi Hamid Khan withdrew his amendment moved by Mr Bamasami Ayyar. 
fixing the mi annum salary of Corporation departmental heads at Bs 600 a month and 
the maximum Bs 1,200, was adopted. 


H. E Thk Govxasos’s Address 

10th. AUGUST — Addressing the Counoil to-day, H. £. the Governor announced 
the extension of the hfe of the Council by one year from November next His Ex- 
cel! ancy said that apart from the many and forcible arguments that could be advanced 
as to the unnecessary expanse and trouble that the holding of fresh elections for a 
body that could only remain m existence tor a short period would entail, there was 
now a new feature in the situation which had rendered the holding of a general elec- 
tion most inappropriate at this juncture. 

The Government of India Bill had received the Royal assent and was now law 
This measure provided a muoh wider franchise than what now existed and, it, therefore, 
followed that the present electorate had already in effect been superseded by the new 
one laid down m the Act , but owing to the administrative impossibility of immediately 
producing a sew register and the tune that must inevitably be taken m delimiting 
new constituencies and working the other great changes connected with the reforms, 
this new electorate would not be able to function for sometime It would obviously 
be most inappropriate to have a new council chosen by the electorate that had in fact 
if not in actual tow eeased to exist and there was therefore no option bat to extend 
the life of the present Gounod until such time as the first elections under the reformed 
constitution would be held. 
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Taxinoorr or Fsisoran 

lira. LaktkmipaU then moved an adjournment motion criticising th« treatment 
of the prisoners oonvioted in tie Madras and Cooanada conspiracy cases wh 
particular reference to Naraamhachnn who, Bhe said, v» Mag preoanoosly in tie 
Madras General Hospital after long mness She said tin their confinement in 
solitary cells* unsatisfactory nature of diet and general segregation had aeriouaJy 
affected their health and requested tie Government toot to be vindictive but be more 
human and sympathetic in the matter of dealing with the political prisoners. 

The Law Member replying said that tar from being vindictive the Government had 
been very sympathetic towards those suffering from ill-health and was giving them 
the best medical aid at their command Referring to Jfarasimhachan. the law 
Member said that he had been bestowed special attention in the General Hospital 
He was suffering from tuberculosis and according to the medical report ha was 
showing good improvement Speaking About the general treatment acoorded to the 
prisoners connoted in conspiracy oases he said that they had been connoted of 
terrorist offences and were treated as such. He denied that they wears confined in 
solitary cells and said that aQ considerations permitted by the roles were shown to 
them. 

Mrs Lakahuupati withdrew the motion. The Council then adjourned till October 29 


Winter Session — Madras — 29th October to 1 1th November 1935 

The winter session of the Council commenced at Madras on the 29tb Odob«r 1936 
Replying to Mr LaktKmtpaHu regarding the death of a prisoner in jail due to 
alleged flogging while the was suffering from dvsentry, the Law Member denied the 
charge ana said that the prisoner was given 15 stripes for deliberately refusing to 
work. At the tune when the flogging was ordered, the superintendent and medical 
officer was perfectly satisfied that the prisoner was free from any trace of dysentry 
Two days after the prisoner developed bacillary dysentry and died the same night 
The Bom* Member, replug to a gnssbon regarding mBajrres, it any, taken for taw 
relief of unemployment said that in view of the present economic depression and 
consequent unemployment among the rural population, the Government bad sanctioned 
a scheme involving a capital expenditure of Rs. 50 lakhs for accelerating the pro- 
gramme of improvement to minor works of irrigation The programme bad been pri- 
marily directed to strengthening the bonds and, where necessary, ether ports of the 
irrigation works and it was m the course of execution* 


Adjoubhioxt Hexiov 

After interpellations the member from south Canara “moved an adjournment to 
consider a definite matter oi urgent pabho importance, namely, tie recent action of the 
Government in arresting respectable Mirasdare (landholders) m south Canara for non- 
g a ^ m ant of land-revenues which has caused widespread panic and resentment in the 

Bvr K, V Reddy, leader of the House, objected to leave being granted for the 
motion an the ground mat the action taken by the Government was m strict accordance 
with section 18 of the Revenue Recovery Ant Further it was a judicial matter and 
if the persons concerted felt aggrieved, it was open to them to seek remedy in a 
coart of law At the required number of members stood up in support of the motion, 
the president fixed 4 o’clock for the diBcusston 

30th OCTOBER —At the Council to-day the Minister for Public 'Works, answer- 
ing a question, said the scheme of economic enquiry into the cost of production of 
crops in the principal sugarcane and cotton tracts m the presidency spread over a 
period of three and a half years mainly financed by the Imperial Coundl of Agricul- 
tural Research was being conducted under tie auspices o i the agricultural department. 


Govt b Attitude Towabds Bwambbi TExhibxttohs 
Replying to Mra Laktkmipathi regarding the policy of the Madras Government 
towards Swadeshi exhibitions tie Chief M twitter said that the Government would 
Mioonrage such enterprises provided they were purely of nOn- political character 

To a supplementary question whether the Government would Support tie tath- 
omnsgAtt India Khadi Swadeshi Exhibition organised in Madras hyttie Congress 
vr&tnuton the Chief Minuter and the matter would be considered cm merits 
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Discuissras OH Tobaooo Bill 

The discussion on the Tobaooo Bill them resumed. Sir A. P Patro characterised 
the Bill as inequitable, unjust and orael on consumers It was unwise, he said, to 
pursue the hilt of fresh taxation at the fag end of the Council He asserted that 
there was no need for this taxation which would largely affect the labouring classes 

Hrs Bvkmani Lahehmpathi characterised the Bill as a reactionary measure 
which would hit hard the tobaooo growers The Bill, aha added, would create class 
monopolists who would dictate terms and the growers would be entirely at their 
mercy 

Vr Suibarovan objected to the BID for fresh taxation was being brought in the 
Council whioh far outlived its normal term. If the Government felt its flnnimU l 
position unsatisfactory he suggested to them to introduce a out m the salary and 
reduce the expenditure. Dealing with defects m the BUI he opined that if at all the 
measure was referred to a select committee it should definitely fix the license fees 
iiMrtwui of giving a free hand to the executive. 

The Rajah of Bahbxli, leader of the Justice party, supporting the Tobaooo Bill 
referred to the large remissions and other reliefs granted to the agriculturists whioh 
resulted in the deficiency of the general budget. The policy of the Justice Party, he 
said, waB to give adequate relief to the agncnltunsta and to evolve a more equitable 
system of land revenue He emphasized the need to oonimue the various relief 
measures already granted which he said would be possible only by exploring alterna- 
tive sources of taxation. 

The Revenue Member, replying, reiterated the necessity for finding out new 
sources of income to place their finances in a sound position in view of the coming 
reforms. If the general opinion was against introducing the system of monopoly the 
Government would be prepared to amend the Bill, and fix the license fees to deal 
with the other defects in the select commit tea 

After a protracted discussion lasting seven and a half hoars the Council earned 
this evening the Government's motion referring to a Select Committee the Tobacco 
Bill as introduced by the Bevanue Member by 47 votes against 17 

Hobsb Bxrnse Taxation Bill 

Slat OCTOBER -“In the Council to day the Home Member introduced the Bill 
imposing tax on betting ou horse and pony races in the Presidency, which received 
the unanimous support of the House and was passed into law 

Dxlhotahon Cowarox Export 

let NOVEMBER —The Council devoted the whole of to-day to the discussion of 
the delimitation committee report The speakers from the Opposition blocks condemned 
the system of single non transferable vote for plural constituencies as striking at the 
very root of the Poona Pact and supported the distributive system of voting which 
was m vogue in the presidency for a long time Borne preferred the whole district 
being made a nut for an electoral constituency to single member constituencies. The 
change in the electorate for the university constituency recommended iu the re- 
port of the ooramittee came m for severe criticism. The member representing the uni- 
versities characterized the proposed change as retrograde It would result in the 
disenfranchisement of a large number of graduates m the presidency contrary to the 
recommendations of the Lothian committee and the Government of India Act 

Farther discussion was adjourned 


Madras Public Sxbvioi Coiocssion Bill 

Ob the motion of Mr Batheer Ahmed the Council referred to the select committee 
the Madras Pubho Service Commmisaion Bill, introduced by the Revenue Member 
The measure is intended to replace the existing Aot remedying oertam defects ex- 
perienced in its working and modifying the same to ensure that the Pubho Service 
Commission, faceting as far as praotible on the lines envisaged in the New Govern- 
ment of India Act, u in full working order in the presidency before the inauguration of 
the new constitution. 

The House then took up the second report of the delimitation committee The 
Finance Member, moving its consideration, said that the Government after considering 
the pros and cons of the report, had oome to the conclusion that on the whole single 
member couatitiwnaiM with a angle non-tranaferable vote was the beat 
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Referring to the allocation of seats In each constituency, he said that it had been 
fixed on the population basis which was safer than basing it on provisional voters 
lists which were found defective He regretted that while all parties, classes and 
interests were represented on the committee the KJongrwe alene neglected the oppor- 
tunity offered them to put forth their new on the matter He added that the whole 
report with various representations and minutes of dissent would be placed before the 
•ffamm/mfi Committee. 

Zad. NOVEMBER *— ! Era working of the Press Act in the presidency evoked a 
aeries of questions m the Conned to-day The Home Member, replying said 
in all 61 newspapers and other prerlodMsls were called to famish securities B'uoe 1®J1 
of which 10 famished them, the total amount so deposited being Re 18,200 He added 
that all the deposits had been returned except in four oases In one instance the 
Government had ordered a sum of Bs. 600 to be forfaited, but as the High Court set 
aside the forfeiture order the amount had since been refunded As regards printing 
presses he said that 35 presses were called upon to deposit securities since 1931 el 
which 20 deposited a total amount of Rs 17,275 There was no case of forfeiture 

Psi/TwiTinos Oouottzb Report (costd ) 

Dr Subbaroyan (leader of the Opposition), speaking on the Delimitation Committee's 
report, said *1 feel for toe real development of the country Multi-member consti- 
tuencies are the beet" On the question of toe distributive single non-transferable 
vote he said he was pained and surprised to hear that the Government had decided 
m favour of the latter system. In this particular instance, he said, the Government 
seemed to have been earned away more by administrative convenience than by the 
opinion of toe House, He added *1 feel toe single nan-transferable vote would eat 

right across toe Poona Amt and all the work than has been done to bring about a 

joint electorate for tha scheduled castas and toe rest of the Hindu community 

Ctinr MtJSiciPiL Amro Bill (oontp) 

4th NOVEMBER —An amendment moved in toe Oduncil to day to the 
Madras City Municipal Act Amending Bill, by Mrs. Lakshmipathi and Beoonded by 
Mr C R. Reddy, both members of toe Congress, proposed that European and Indian 
commercial representatives on the City Council should be elected by a joint electorate, 
seats being reserved for Europeans 

Mrs Lakehmipath* said there should be no conflict of interests Europeans had 
come to India to do business. As such they should identity themselves with Indians 
and there should he no testing Instead of toe one reserved seat proposed in the 

amendment she would he willing to concede two or even three. 

Mr Reddy said if Europeans did not agree to the amendment they should explain 
why toe amendment should not be modified by agreement so as to provide three 
reserved seats. 

Sir WUUam Wrtdht, who is Chairman of the Madras Chamber of Commerce, 
said a tribute to the friendly attitude of the mover and seconder and said that the 
Madras Chamber had a growing Indian membership and would probably eventually 
become a Chamber of Commerce representing all toe commercial interests in the city 

After lunch further speeches were made on toe amendment bv both sides. Mr 
Baemdev congratulated the European Corporation councillors on toe excellent way 
they had helped it m its deliberations. The Chief Minuter said he saw no reason 
why the wishes of institutions which were given representation should be disregarded 
The amendment was defeated. 

Sto. NOVEMBER —An adjournment motion by Mr Peddy Rc&v, Member for 
West Godavari, to discuss the alleged interference of the Government in toe District 
Board elections in West Godavari, was talked out in toe CoanoS to-day, after a heated 
debate The mover, at toe outset, said that in certain circles after the results had 
been declared, toe Government Ira an executive order, declared the elections invalid 

ordered, fresh elections. The Government, he said, had no power at «H to do this 
Becondly, to* Government need not have stopped the counting ox votes. 

, Raja of Bobbitt said the Government, in response to appeals made to them, 
had restored toe names of three candidates whose nominations, intheir opinion, had 
teen, improperly declared Invalid. The matter was now before a court and henoe 
1HN A* regard* stopping toe counting of votes in was drete, the Govern- 
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meat hid received information that there had been certain disturbances as a result of 
which aa arrest had been made The Government had, therefore, ordered the oonnttng 
of the voting papers m the ballot box to be stopped They had at the same time 
asked the District Magistrate to make a report 

The Chief Minister contended that the Government had power to stay an election 
and there was absolutely no doabt as to the validity of their order The Government 
bad not, by that order, caused any injury to either party They had fnerely ordered 
the co tin ting of rotes to be stopped, pending a report from the distnot officers 
The Chief Minister then cited oases to show that the Government interfered in local 
board elections m the past and that the present was not the first case in which they 
had done so 

Explovkxot or 'Woias 

fltb NOVEMBER —The employment of women in Government departments was 
the subieot of several interpellations m the Council to-day 

Replying the Revenue Member said that women were now being employed on a 
number of posts m the Education, Medical, Fisheries, Jail and Labour departments 
and m some stray posts in the Public Health, Agricultural, Police and Judicial depart- 
ments. 

Madras Estates Lakd Ajortd Bill 

The Counoil next passed into law a Bill to amend the Madras Estates Land ( Amend- 
ment ) Act, (introduced by the Revenue Member), extending the term of protection 
given to the ryot after eviction by six months from November 1 

Gbtcral Lard Hobtoagi Bare Debkntukbs 

8th NOVEMBER -Allegations which the Second Minister (the Hon’ble Mr P T 
Bqjan) said if made outside the Council would have had serious consequences for the 
speaker, were made in the Counoil to day by Mr C Basu Dew when the 
Government resolution to increase the maximum amount of the guarantee m respect of 
the debentures of the Central Land Mortgage Bank to a total fate value of a crore of 
rupees, came up for discussion 

Mr Basu Dev said that laud mortgage banks were started without sufficient 
publicity, thus failing to secure support Certain banks had not been functioning due 
to their falling into the hands of political cliques which used them for political 
propaganda. Government should aboluh the banks Government had been providing 
targe sums to the Central Land Mortgage Bank for the relief of indebtedness, but 
indebtedness had increased. They should raise money through debentures to pay off 
Ihe ryots debts 

Other speakers raised other more fneudly criticisms 

The Minister replying, said that instructions would be given to wind-up the banka 
which had not been functioning for four or five years and transfer them elsewhere 
provided suitable men were forthcoming to work them. The fact that no primary 
hank had defaulted in payment of arrears due to the Central Bank, showed that they 
were functioning fairly well The resolution was carried 

Disloyal Activities 

Dunne Interpellations, attention was called to the action *of the District Educa- 
tional Officer, Malabar, m calling from the headmaster of secondary and training 
schools for a report regarding admissions of persons oonvicted of disloyal activities. 

The Education Minister stated that the initiative was taken by tho officer m 
oonsonanoe with the provisions of the Madras Education Rules forbidding admission, 
without the previous sanction of Government, of pupils oonvicted of disloyal 
activities, (Hie Minister hoped that other officers would follow the Malabar example. 

Tbs Minister admitted that the Malabar officer had recently dismissed from service 
two secondary grade teachers in the Government Secondary Sohooi, Calicut, on 
discovering that they had been oonvicted m connexion with the civil disobedience 
movement in 1938 and employed without previous sanction. 

The OcrancO then adjourned till the lUh November, when after further discussion of 
the City Municipal Amend Bill, the House was prorogued 
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Tie If. P. Legislative Council 

Nainital Session — 18th, June to 3rd July 1935 


The Namtt al session of the U P Legislative Cotuioil oommenoed at Nahutal on the 
ISA JuM 19S8 with Sir Sita Rant, President, in the chair 

official business 'was ferircm up ud items related to a discussion of the rules 
proposed to be made under the Encumbered Estate Jot^ Regulation of Sates Act and 
the AgrumlturuU Relief Act regarding which the president gave a rahng that the 
House could table amendmeuts and vote thereon. Bahadur VOramapt Stngk 
wanted that consideration at the rules be postponed to enable the members to tame 
amendments and this was agreed to 

The House next passed the Bill amending the Agriculturists Rshef Act and re- 
jected the Bill amending the Regulation of Execution Act The Government accepted 
the verdict of the House and did not challenge a division. 

Motor Yxhkhxs Amend Bill 


The Minister Nateab Sir Mohammad Yusuf next presented the report of the select 
committee on the Bill to amend the Motor Vehicles Act and moved that it be taken 
into consideration. 

Mr CAmtamofl*, the Nationalist leader, moved that further consideration be post* 
posed until the nuee proposed to be made under the bill were placed before the 
muse. The Minister opposed the motion describing it as a dilatory motion and 
challenged a division when the President declared it earned The motion wea carried 
by the House, 53 voting against 28. 


Mona Vehicles Taxlho* Bill 


19th. JUNE —1316 Council took up to-day the Motor Taxation Bill which provides 
for the imposition of a tax on motor vehicles The Council took a very critical view 
of the Bill and subjected ita provisions to a careful and searching scrutiny 

Bap Ohatdar Rahman Khan moved an amendment to clause 12, reducing the 
penalty from one half to one fourth of the amount of the annual tax in case of failure 
to pay it in tune The Minister objected and the amendment could not therefore be 
moved. Bap Obaidur Rahman Khan next opposed the passage of the clause and he 
secured the support of almost the entire House, the two dissentients being Mr E 
Ahmad Shah, a nominated member and Pandit Joti Prasad Uoadhaya 

The Minuter opposed an amendment to clause 20 moved bv Mr Chxntamam, urging 
that roles made under the Act should be laid on the table of the House for its con- 
sideration The Minister while undertaking to do so refused to embody a provision 
to that affect in the Bill itself and the House refused to rest content with the Minis- 
ter’s assurance. There was an animated discussion on the clause whose deletion was 
advocated by Mr Chtntaman* and others. Mr Chmtamani asked the Mini star to 
state categorically whether he would object the insertion of another clause after clause 
20 providing for a discussion of the rules by the Council before the House gave its 
verdict and the Munster did not give any reply thereto The President at this stage 
adjourned the House. 


20tk JUNE . — Resuming the debate to-day, Bon. Sir Muhammad Yusuf agreed to the 
insertion of the new clause that the Government should lay rules before the Council for 
discussion. After disposing of the remaining clause* the sohedulea were taken up for 
oooarierabon. Reductions in rates and taxes proposed in the first schedule on private 
vehicles were reduced m some cases and in the latter part of the day there was a 
battle royal between advocates of rani interests and those of urban interests. The Bill 
proposes uniform taxes for different kinds of vehicles throughout the province and a 
somewhat contentious amendment was moved by Thoiur Mmeskunr Boksh 8inoh 
that taxation in Cawapore, Lucknow and Allahabad nnmioipahties he higher than in 
toe Province, His plea was that clause 19 provided tor compensation of these munid- 
which suffered kws of fear income a a result of this toll and stub oompensa- 
{fgn to those three nranhupalties which had excellent toads in other distnots/ A load 
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a w« raised that rural interests were going to suffer for the sake of urban mter- 
ua Messrs Oktntamam, Souter and otters vigorously opposed this amendment 
which sought to mate needless and invidious differentiation between those three cities 
on one side and the rest of the province on the other 

Mtmtter resisted the pernicious and omrnona amendment whioh struck at the 
very root of the bill and it was defeated by 44 against 30 votes amidst cheers. There 
were two other divisions in course of the day over the rates proposed ia the flirt 
schedule in whioh Government won. 

2 lit JUNE —The House dealt with to-day part B of Schedule I, which specifies the 
rates of taxes for public service vehicles of various sues A number of members 
pressed for a detailed and satisfactory explanation of these three classes of routes, but 
the Minuter said that it was a matter for the controlling authority to classify the routes 
according to certain criteria. Asked what rate would apply in case a hired vehicle 
whioh pried partly on a C class route, the Minister again repeated that it was tor 
the oontrolhng authority and the Government oould only lay down a principle to 
guide him. What was the definition of oontrolhng authority, enquired Mr Chmtamam, 
Saiyid Ja/er Hustain asked whether Kacha roads under the control of district boards 
would be included ia this schema of taxation, Natoab Jamthed Alt Shan wanted to 
know whether the Mima ter had any idea of A, B and 0 class routes The Umuter told 
the House that under clause 20-A the House would have an opportunity of discus- 
sing the rules to be framed under the Act and all those were matters tor rules. 
The Fret f dent observed that the House was dealing with the schedule of rates, 
and if the matter was to be properly discussed, they should either a ak tor the deletion 
of those words or for a postponement. ‘Now we are discussing nothing*, ha added. 
‘Only enquiries are being made and enquiries do not carry us very far In a piece of 
legislation. We can take up the amendment later if the House so desires * 

Bat Rajetwart Praead said that this schedule oould not be disposed of until olaose 
4 was first of all disposed of The discussion on this clause was postponed the other 
day to enable the drafting expert of the Government (the Legal Remembrancer) to 
clothe the amendment passed by the House m appropriate language and section 2 of 
this clause leaves it to the presonbmg authority to classify all routes as special routes 
or ordinary routes, every ordinary route being further classified either as A class, B 
class or C class route. 

The Legal Remembrancer read out the amendment he had drawn np, but it was 
rather too long and the House was not in a position to follow it closely It was, 
therefore, agreed to postpone consideration of the bill tall the 24th. 

24th JUNE —Two defeats were inflicted on the Government to-day by the 
Council, during the second reading of the Bill In the teeth of the stubborn opposition 
of the Minister, Sir lid Tueuf, the House carried Sati Obatdnr Bahama* Shan't 
amendment to article 10 of the schedule providing that no additional tax be payable 
if a motor vehicle does not use the road for whioh it is permanently licensed during 
the period it is temporarily allowed to ply on other routes. This amendment in 
effect nullified the purpose of article 10 leying a weekly tax not exceeding Ra. 27 on 
vehicles temporarily plying on roads other than the licensed ones in addition to 
any tax paid under any of the foregoing articles The House condemned this provision 
tor double taxation ana earned ffajt Obatdur Bahama* Shan't amendment by 47 
against 34 votes. 

The Minuter moved tor the deletion of whole 10 as an amendment by the House 
but hi* hopes ware doomed to disappointment. The effect of the deletion of article 10 
would have been to make no provision m the Bill tor vehicles plying on roads ether 
than those tor whioh they had taken a license This was a senous gap whioh the 
Minister promised to fill m by roles The Council refused to be satisfied by Hus assunmoe 
and negatived the Minister’s motions for deletion of the article by 40 against 26 votes. 

The second reading Btage was over after some consequential amendments were 
adopted and the Minuter moved the third reading of the Hill 

Jaaannath BaUuh 8mgk, leader of the Independent Party, objeoted to the 
motion and the Deputy President, Natcabeada Liagat Alt Khan upheld the 
objection under standing order 67 It says that on the day amendments to various 
clauses of a BUI are earned the motion for its passage cannot be made if obieotlon ia takan. 
The House next passed the Bill amending the Encumbered Eetaict Act, 

Hydro Ehxcnaio Fanned Dmuiro 

2Mb JUNE -The House diaouBsod to-day the supplementary demand* for a grant of 
Bs 2047,072 relating to the construction of hydro -eleotno tube wells. Mr / M Ctep, 
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Finance Member, referrrfng to the letters which reoentiy appeared la the ‘Ie*fe£ 
criticizing the hydro electric projects of the Government and Sir 'VTiUiam Stamps eat* 
that they were inspired more by malice then by any desire to serve the pubbo interest 
Mr CAtnfamant asked what endenoe the Finance Member had before him for making 
that aspersion on the motive of the writer that his letters were inspired by malice 
to whioh the Finance Member replied that hm justification waa amply contained In 
the fetters themselves Asked if it was his reference Mr Clay said that it was the 
inference of every fur minded man who read those letters He strongly deprecated 
the method followed by the writer in not disclosing his identity and regretted that 
Sir William Stampe should have been attacked in that way Mr C hm ta m am also strongly 
deprecated the malicious motives being attributed to persons with whom they dfe* 
agreed while he associated himself with the Finance Member in the tribute pud to 
Six William Stampe Mr Chmtamam also asked rf It was a faot that criticisms described 
as malicious were taken note of and folly answered by Sir William Stampe, but the Deputy 
Resident considered that the matter did not arise ont of the debate before the House. 


Mores YxmaxB Tazanosr Bill 

After supplementary estimates were voted Nawab Sir Muhammad Yusuf moved 
the third reading of the Motor Vehicles Taxation Bill Hr C&mfatnant, lender of the 
Opposition, made a masterly and remarkable speech, vigorously opposing the passage 
of the Bill He emphasized that Sir M. Yusuf by sponsoring this Bill once more 
had shown that he was the enemy of local self-government m this province and waa as 
equally ready to supersede local bodies as to take away their powers Mr C hi ntamam 
was applauded at the conclusion of his speech before me House adjourned. 


26th JUNK —When the Council resumed discussion cm the third reading of the Bill 
to-day IJiaiur Muneshwar Baksh tfwph, member, select committee, opposing the Bill 
said that his reasons for opposition differed from those of the leader of the Opposition. 
He said he had advocated two rates of taxes, higher and lower, both in his minute of dis- 
sent and amendments which the House did sot accept In view of the fact that uniform 
facilities were not provided for motor traffic throughout the province there should 
have been no uniform taxation. The speaker considered it most unreasonable that one 
living m the city should pay an amount equal to what was paid by a villager hardly 
traversing two or three miles daily 

Sheikh Mohammad Hatnbuilah, supporting the passage of the Bill, referred to the 
criticism of Mr Chmtamam that the Munster was a tool in the hands of the subor- 
dinate officials and pomted out that the Munster's policy was one of stooping to 
conquer and by that method Nawab Mohammad Yusuf got tee maximum work done 
by those who worked under him. The speaker did not consider that the Bill waa an 
ideal measure nor was he enamoured of its provisions. He, however, expected that it 
would result in an improvement of communications and provide better facilities for 
motor traffic Concluding, Sheikh Mohammad Habibullah said that whatever might be 
the defects of the Bill it should not be thrown out 

Mr £ if Medley, ontieismg the Bill, asked if every licensing station was going 
to have a weigh bridge for wogbment of cars and Joxnes and pointed out that in the 
neighbouring provinces the motor tax was based on the number of seats. Ihe Bill, he 
opined, abounded m nustifieations, making it very difficult to administer without * 
great deal of annoyance to motor owners and, therefore, he joined the opponents of 
the BilL Mr Medley added that his vote would, however, be for the Bill because he 
recognized that a great amount of work and energy had been nut into the measure. 

Mai Rojethtoan Prasad opposing the third reading of the Bill strongly condemned 
the principle on which it waa based, vul, depriving tee municipalities of tee motor tax 
which was a fruitful source of income Their resources ware vary slender and their 
general revenue was bound to suffer For recouping their funds tee boards would be 
obliged to reeort to further taxation which would certainly fall on the poorer people. 

Mr E Ahmad Shah supporting the passage of the Bill, pointed out that only 18 

~" i ^ *— hties exercised the power of motor taxation. The complaint teat 

' deprived of that power waa more nominal than real He added 
would be adequately compensated and would not suffer few 


out of 8& 

the boards were 

that those mumoipahi 
of income. 

Raja Jagannath Bai$h SmaA opposing strewed teat there Was no justification for 
imposing a tax at the present time when the eoonomic conditions of the people were 
P»P m m*, wgtmdly, when the new constitutional reforms were soon going to be 
totirodac^ H ^s trengty denounced the uniform rate of taxation on both the rich and 
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Jdunaki Gajadkar Prasad, further opposing, sad that the Minister w» not right 
in saying mat the tax would only affeot the rich He atreesed that the brunt of the 
taxation would really fall on the poor and pointed out that the Bill was another aspect 
of the potior of saperoeesion of municipal and district boards which bad been carried 
on by the Minister for some fawft. 

Baju Mohammad Ibrahim, opposing, said that the Bill was ft direct negation of 
the fundamental principles of local Belf- Government and was mnet retrograde. Farther 
there was no justification for the uniform motor tax throughout the province in view 
of the fact that the local Government had not attempted to get their proper Bhare 
from the petrol tax. He opined that the most pressing problem for the masses was 
not had roadB hat bread and butter He added that the construction of good roads 
was undertaken more m the Interests of the military and foreign trade than in that 
of the poor taxpayer Conelading Hafiz Mohammad Ibrahim emphasized that the ft II 
was brought for the benefit of the railways and the controlling authorities could so 
arrange the tunings that the buses would he unable to compete with the railways 

Boo Krishna Pal Singh, opposing, said that it was very unfortunate mat the 
Minister of this province should deliberately play into the hands of the central 
Government which was more interested tn the railways The fact of the matter was 
that the railways were to be encouraged at the expense of motor lorries and the latter 
at the expense of bullock carts which were the most economical and the cheapest 
conveyance for rural areas. The speaker referred to the numerous taxes levied by 
the central Government on motor spirit and accessories and urged that there was no 
room for farther taxation by the local Government 

Sir M Yusuf , winding up the debate, expressed his thanks to the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition for his fine reference to him. Proceeding the Minister said that the principle of 
the Bill that there would be a central and uniform taxation had been accepted by the 
hoase and no exception had been taken to it He urged that the bill was brought up 
with a view to help the district boards to improve their roads and denied that it was 
agmast the municipal boards He proposed that the tax would only fall on the noh 
classes and the masses could enjoy good roads without paying a angle penny He 
asked the House not to be misled by the bogey of serving the interests of the railways 
He stressed that the primary object of the Bill was to provide funds for the improve- 
ment of local roads and ensure safe motor truffle. 

Ben Rafsshwar Ball challenged a division when the third reading of the motion 
was pat and declared earned by the President The house then divided and the Bill 
was passed by 72 votes to 21 


Tn FiBoziBAn Rots 

The Council next oarned without a division Mr Chmtamam’s resolution on the Siro- 
sahftd nets as amended by Navnbsad* Muhammad Lmqat Ah Khan, leader of the 
Democratic party The resolution as adopted recommended to the Government to have a 
pub bo enquiry made into the conduct of magistrates and police officers stationed at 
Fuozahad m connection with the occurrences there during the last Moharrum after 
Gib not cases have been oondnded, should it be necessary in the light of the decision 
of the court 

The Home Member, K unwar Sir I faharoj Stngh , on behalf of the Government 
opposed both the original resolution as well as the amendment but did not challenge 
a ai vision ostensibly because he realized that there was most complete unanimity in 
aQ sections of the House on the resolution as amended When it was put to the 
House there was not even a whisper of a W from the Treasury benches. The debate 
occupied leas than two hours and was oarned on perfectly good humour on both 
aides, the Home being frequently oonvuised with laughter during the speeches at 
Mr Chintamani and the Home Member The public galleries were overcrowded. 

Noir-omcuL BnsoLtmoss 


S7tk JUNE —A number of non-official resolutions were discussed m the Council 
to-day nod all were earned with the exoeption of one which was withdrawn by the 
mover The first resolution for a greater recruitment of the depressed classes’ mem- 
bers as constables was moved by the nominated member for the depressed classes. 
The Home Member, Sir Maharcy 9mgh made a sympathetic speech in reply, under- 
taking to remove the reatriotions contained in the Police Regulations. 

^ The second resolution for a grant towards the building of a rescue home for 
Haik pria and. a committee of management for it was ably moved by Lad* Katlath 
SnvoMtova and supported by members of various parties in the House who entidaed 
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A notable and striking omission in the rules was made good bv an amendment 
meYttl by Mr OhintomSi as regards the constitution of the ftaffio Board. It 
was indeed a grave and surprising omission as Mr nhmfemiam pointed out in the 
course of his speech 

A senes of amendments was moved to Mr CkxntamanVs amendment and the 
Mini tier took np the indefensible position as regards the representation of the Cham- 
bers of Commerce He was for one seat being given to a Chamber of Commeroe and 
later on agreed to the amendment of increasing the number to two Mr Chutiaviam 
guessed which of the two were in the Minister’s mind and pointedly asked the Minister 
which (me out of the three chambers of commerce he was going to penalize The 
Minuter was thereupon obliged to say that he had no serious objection to accepting 
three seats, the House, however, earned by 41 against 22 votes the amendment 
giving two seats and rejected the amendment giving three seats 

The amendment that Government should nominate no more than four members to 
the board was also negatived by the House by 43 votes against SO Another amend- 
ment to delete from role 8 certain entena to be followed when determining the 
number of permits allotted to the route was also rejected by 39 votes against 16. 
These dmaona ended m a victory to the Government 


3rd. JULY —The remaining amendments to the roles proposed to be made nnder 
clause 11 of the Bill were discussed with great expedition to-day The Council 
rejected an amendment by Maulvt Fasutddt* against the fixation of a time table for 
public service vehicles and by 35 votes to 18 adopted an amendment moved by Sir 
Muhammad Yusuf leaving it to the decision of the controlling authority to grant a 
permit for one. two or three yean After all the amendments were disposed of the 
BID was passed into law The Council then adjourned stne dm 


November Sean on — Lucknow — 18th to 22nd Nowemxer 1935 

The Council opened its November session at Lucknow on the 18th November 1935, 
with Sir Sitarom in the chair and disposed of all the seven » on-offiaal resolutions 
on the agenda paper There was a full dress debate on two of them, but both were 
withdrawn on the Government spokesman giving an assurance of sympathetic conside- 
ration of the issues raised therein 

Rat Saheb Rajeswari Prasad, moved a resolution recommending to the Government 
to introduce legislation amend mg the Debt Acts of 1934 and to amend rules made 
thereunder, specially with regard to matters whereon the Acts and rules are either 
vague or had been found to be defective in their application. 

The Finance Member, Mr J M Olay said that he was unable to accept on behalf 
of the Government the resolution in the form m which it had been moved, though 
the Government was prepared to amend the rules and remove obvious errors or 
unooitamties. But the Government could not see their way to amend it themselves, as 
this would entail a change of policy underlying them. The mover withdrew the 
resolution 

Mr BrynawdanIaFs resolution recommended to the Government to introduce a 
system of secret voting at the tune of the coming elections to the Provincial Legisla- 
tures nnder the new Constitution 

The mover pointed out the hardships to vhioh the present system put voters, urging 
the return to a system which prevailed from 1921 to 1924. 

The resolution encountered hot opposition from several members, who emphasised 
that the present system was working satisfactorily and the change demanded was not 
earned for The Ifynnmw Member, Bala that as far as the Government were concerned, they 
had not the slightest difficulty m accepting the resolution under the proviso that they 
should be able to guarantee that amount of secrecy which was possible with a largely 
illiterate electorate. The Government had done their best, and if need arose, would do 
their best to complete secrecy in the ballot. The resolution was withdrawn. 

V P Spxaui Powim Act 

19th NOVEMBER —After three hoars’ discussion, the Council passed without 
division to-day, the XT P Special Powers Aot, extending the Bill, designed mainly to 
deal with the No-rent Campaign should it be revived Ail sections of the House 
excepting the Nationalists, the mam Opposition Party, supported the measure, leaders 
of various parties paying tributes to the Government for the sparing use made of the 
Speowl Bowen Aot 1932 (which is now expiring) during its period of operation. 
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Vie tufa argument advanced by those who opposed the present Bill, was that as 
emergency existed for its enactment for a farther period of ore years, though all of 
them admitted that there was not any objectionable feature therein. 

Ete Home Member, Sir Kunwar Mahan# 8it*gh. mtrodamng the Bill, exhaustively 
surveyed the working of the expiring Act and emphasised the temporary preventive 
nature of the present measures He compared the BiH with the similar measures 
passed m other Provinces which he thought were far more drastic in their applica- 
tion, as they also provided for maintenance of public peace and eeourity, whereas this 
Bill was meant to deal almost exclusively with instigation to refusal of payment of 
legal liabilities. Though the non-oo-oparatiou movement had been withdrawn, he pro- 
ceeded, no assurtmoe was given that it had been altogether abandoned or would never 
be revived. He quoted passages from pamphlets recently issued defining the attitude 
of those holding Socialistic or Oommumstic views towards landed ana other vested 
interests. Besides, the present Government felt that they had to perform a duty to- 
wards the future Government, the idea being to give ample fame to both future 
legislatures and future Ministers to settle down. It was, therefore, neocssary to arm 
them with a weapon to fight subversive movements if the need arose 
Btmexr Dxnorr — Dxiuxd Fob Bimvmmo K 


10th NOVEMBER '—Rtd Rajeskwart Prasad's resolution recommending to the 
Government to take the Council into their oanfldenoe m connection with the ease they 
intend to place before Sir Otto Niemeyer with regard to the future financial settle- 
ment between the Oeniral and Provincial Governments was disousBed by the Council 
to-day Mr J M C/us, Finance Member, speaking on the resolution, briefly surveyed the 
financial position of the Province during the last 16 years which, he sari, was 
progressively deteriorating At the start of the Montfora Constitution in 1921. the 
Provinoe had an opening balanoe of approximately Ra. 89 lakhs, which will have 
been converted into a progressive deficit balanoe of about Rg. 2,75 orores m March 
next despite the strenuous efforts of the Government to reduce expenditure and 
develop revenue. After taking aooount of economies in recurring expenditure, which, 
it was hoped, would total fis. 20 lakhs, it was anticipated that the deficit in the 
Revenue budget at the end of the next five years would be about Hs. 188 lakhs. 
Suoh bong the financial position of the Province, the case which the Government 
proposed to put before Sir Otto was that m the financial settlement now about to be 
maoe between the Central and. Provincial Governments this Province stood in just as 
much need of assistance as other deficit Provinces. 

Further discussion on the resolution revealed practical unanimity of opinion among 
the members that the Province was unable to bear the burden of farther taxation 
and. therefore, to meet the deficit % substantial subvention from the Government ol 
TnJw Should DO daTnandflil- 


21*L NOVEMBER —Ra* Rajsswar Rah , supporting the case put forward by the 
Finance Member yesterday, pointed out to-day that the Province being predominantly an 
agricultural one, its revenues were inelastic Therefore, he argued, it should be given 
a subvention adequate to meet the deficit from Central revenues. Representation should 
be made to Sir Otto that this Provinoe should be accorded the same favoured 
treatment as the other Provmoes. 

Raft Niaarullak felt that the Government had failed to a certain extent in its duty 
to brmg before the Finance Committee of the Bound Table Conference and before the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee the financial condition of tins Provinoe, particularly 
that its accumulated deficit was on the increase every year 

He suggested that the Provinoe should get a four share of the inoome from the 
excise duty levied In this Province, which, he thought, would oome to Rs. 50 or 00 
lakhs If this happened, tixe deficit would substantially be reduced. 


22mL NOVEMBER —Replying to the debate to-day, the Finance Member said that 
they should pot forward reasonable but not extravagant claims for assistance before 
Sir Otto Niemeyer, and, therefore, it was very desirable to impress upon him that they 
had done and were ready to do all they could to improve the financial position by 
imposing trash taxation and further retrenching expenditure. It was also necessary 
not to conceal from fin Otto the potential sources of revenue which, instead of weak- 
ening, would strengthen the cane of the Province. He feK the sources of revenna were 
mob that by careful husbandry they would be enabled to meet their requirements. 

The object of the resolution having been gamed, it was withdrawn, after which the 
Council adjourned rim die. 


The Punjab Legislative Council 


Winter S ewo n - L ahore— 2 lit October to 29th November 1935 

ThX Pus jib Chmutal Law Amend Buz. 

The winter session of the Punjab Legislative Council oommenoed at Lahore on the 
21* October IBS 5 when the Slate Aid to Induetnee Bill and the Entertainment Tax 
Bill were introduced and referred to a select committee and circulated, respectively 
Mr M A Cham, Labour Member, opposed the State Aid to Industries Bill on the 
ground that the State must itself start industries and not bolster up capitalism. 

An interesting debate took place on the Government motion for the re-enactment 
ol the existing Criminal law Amendment Bill, relating to which the Finance Member 
adduced the same arguments as in the Assembly, namely Communalism, Communism, 
Terrorism and the uncertainty of non-resumption of the civil disobedience 

How handy the Criminal Law Amendment Act came to the Government at the 
ti me of the last jubilee celebrations when certain terrorists were busy with their 
plans, was mentioned by the Finance Member, Mr Boyd m the course of his speech 
recommending the enactment of the measure He said that the prompt application of 
the Act on the eve of the jubilee celebrations m May last frustrated the intentions of 
two gangs, one of which was arrested in possession of a revolver Terrorism had not 
yet disappeared from the province and at the same tune Communalism and Commu- 
nism were raising their head 

Mr Nanak Chand Pandit, Shaikh Mohamm ad Sadia and OhamdhnrV Asadullah 
opposed its re-enactment. Mr banak Chand stating that Oommenaliam was doe to 
separate electorates ana Communism and Terrorism were due to deeper cause* 
requiring a radical remedy 

22nd OCTOBER —The feelings aroused by the Shahidguni agitation loomed 
large during to day s debate, in the Council, on the Punjab Criminal Law Amendment 
Bin, when several Muslim members attacked the measure as a weapon which was 
demonstrably capable of mischief ” 

Skaik Abdul Oban* said that the exacerbation of the Shahldgani trouble was 
entirely due to the deportation, in the first instance of Montana Zafar Ah and Sajed 
Habib He farther Bud that the repeated application of the Act, after the Rawalpindi 
Conference, to deport further 10 leaders was due to wrong information that oivd 
disobedience was to be launched. 

On the other hand, Sikh members, including Sardar Ujjal Singh and Sardar 
Aryan St ugh supported the measure on the ground that powers were necessary in 
the hands of the Government to put down terrorism 

A notable opponent of the Bill was Cfumlhury Chhotluram , Leader of the Unionist 
Party, the largest party in the Council, who said that terrorism and Communism ware 
non- existent in the Punjab and that there was no chance of revival of the Civil 
Disobedience movement In the course of the debate, the Government announoed that 
they were prepared to consider the limitation of the “life’ of the Bill 

24th OCTOBER '-The Government motion for the consideration of the Bill was 
earned to-day without division being challenged Before the motion was pat to vote 
lir Mukmdalat Puri {Urban Party) said that If the Bill were at all passed it should 
be passed with threefold restrictions, as to the time, particular orunee, duration of 
respective orders 

The Finance Member , replying to the debate, referred tor the application of the 
measure to Bhahidg&nj agitation and said that the Government was aoory that it had 
to nse the measure In connection with the Shahidganj affair He assured the House 
that in case of an amicable settlement of the affair, the Government would be pre- 
pared to release ail undertrial prisoners as also others not convicted for Yioleooe and 
cancel the deposit of security by newspapers and other restrictive orders. He said 
fee Government would abide by this assurance even if the Shahidganj agitation were 
continued, provided It was on constitutional lines. 
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After the motion for consideration was passed, several amendments were moved, 
limiting the duration of the Bill s “life 1 Itr Puri a and Sardar Ourboehon Singh a 
amendments limiting the life of tile Bill to two and three yean respectively being 
rebooted, Choudhri Baa sat Alfa amendment limiting the life of the Bill to five yean 
was carried 


Praiao Umirr Bkbvicks &ll 

BStfc. OCTOBER —An echo of the dispute between the Lahore Electric Supply 
Company and the Lahore Municipal Committee in May 1934 resulting in the threat oy 
the former to out off electric supply for street lighting in Lahore, was heard to-day 
in the Council whan the Finance Member introduced the Punjab Control of Pubhe 
Utihty Services Bill which empowers the Government to control the PnbUo Utility 
Services namely, any industry, business or undertaking which supplies light 
or -water to the pnbho or any system of public conservancy or sanitation m case dls- 
oontinuanoe of supply of soon servioe is contemplated the Bill was circulated for 
ehciting public opinion. 


CtinmuL Law Auk nnrvr Bill (covtd ) 

During the clause by clause discussion of the BtU several non official members 
pressed me Government for assurances that internees would be given maintenance 
allowances. They also wanted that the case of internees should be placed before an inde- 
pendent judge soon after internment 

The Finance Member stated that the present practice was that the cases of inter- 
nees were reviewed by Government every six months He expressed his inability to 
give assurances asked for as he had no tune to oonmder these suggestions 

After ofawse 3 was amended to limit the period of internment or extenuuent to 
one year, the clause as amended was carried by a large majority of 45 to 0 The 
remaining were disposed off quickly 

The second reading of the Bill was passed by the Council, Amendments seeking 
to oonfine the clause dealing with powers to arrest without warrant terrorists and 
communists only and limit the period of internment and extenunent under the 
provisions of the Act to one year were passed, Government accepting them The 
Bril was referred to a committee in order to make the consequential changes. 


SUPPRKSSIOS? Or Tumoral TRAFFIC BlLL 

28th. OCTOBER —The Select i omnuttee report on Pandit Nanakehand’e BUI 
far Suppression of Immoral Traffic was presented to the Council to-day and the 
second readme of the Bill was passed, with minor amendments The Bill was referred 
to the Select Committee for making the consequential alterations The Bill sought to 
penalise the keeping of a brothel, living on the earnings of a brothel, living on the 
earning of prostitution and procuration ana importation of women for prostitution. 

Debtors Photechqic Bill 

At the end of the day, Bao Bahadur Choturatn’e Debtors Protection Bill, which 
provides for additional security for debtors, was taken up for consideration on a 
motion that it be referred to a Select Committee Discussion was proceeding when 
the Conned adjourned. 


29th OCTOBER —The Bill was referred to a Select Committee by the Council 
to-day, the Government not opposing the motion 

That measures Buoh as this would only help to bo read Socialism was the argument 
advanced by Bhrunati Lekhawatt Jain , m opposing the measure. There was no need 
for the present Bill m view of the existence of the Punjab Belief of Indebtedness 
Bin It was already difficult, if not impossible, to realise debts and this Bill would 
make the situation worse. 

Sardar Sampttraa Singh, supporting the motion, said that the Bill sought to 
remove malpractices in the money-leading profession. 

Replying to the debate, the mover said that barring one or two pro visions there 
was nothing new in the Bill. Several Judges of the High Court had approved of the 
measure and opposition to it was confined to the money-lending classes who formed 
9 &ly tune per cent of the population, 
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Mr DJ Boyd, Frnanoe Member, announced that while the Government were not 
opposing the Bill, they were not committed to any of its provisions. 

A non-official Bill for free primary oompuisory education for pria in the Punjab, 
moved by Mrs Lekhawati Jain was circulated for eliciting public opinion. 

Nos Omaui Bbsomjtiohb 

1st NOVEMBER —In the Council to day, a non-official resolution, moved by 
Mr Muhammad Dm Mai ok, recommending to the Government to allow District 
Boards to elect non official Chairmen m oases where a resolution is passed by a 
bare majority of non-official members to that effect and without obtaining the 
Government s approval and also to allow voting for deciding the question about 
official or non official ohairmen to take place by ballot, was rejected by 41 votes 

Another resolution moved by Mr 8 8 Qatiaohan Singh, recommending to the 
Government the appointment of a Committee of non official members of the 
Council to oonsider the question of introduction of regular moral instruction m 
primary and secondary schools and to suggest other adequate measures to improve 
the moral discipline in schools was withdrawn by the mover, following an 
assurance given by the Minister for Education and fie Director o! Public Instruc- 
tion that the Education Department was already doing its best m the matter 
and promising to gLve consideration to the suggestion made by the mover and other 
supporters of the resolution 

4th. NOVEMBER —In the Council, to-day, a non-official resolution moved by 8hr* 
matt Leihwati Jam, recommending to the Government to change the electoral rules of 
iooal bodies in such a manner as to make an Honorary Magistrate ineligible to stand 
as candidate for the membership of the local bodies within his magisterial 
jurisdiction was rejected 

A second non-official resolution recommending to the Government to assess 
land revenue in accordance with the principles on which moome-tax was levied 
was still under discussion when the House adjourned till November 11th, 

Bhahidoato Mosque Dbkolrios 

1 Itb NOVEMBER —At question time in the Council to day Mr D J Boyd. 
Finance Member, revealed, m reply to a question by Pir Akkar Alt, that m order to 
avoid the situation, assuming the dimensions it did, the question of reserving the 
Shahidgung under the provisions of the Anoient Monuments Aot was considered, but 
rejected as impracticable m the circumstances. 

Vehement allegations by Muslim members, that the Government had connived at the 
demolition of the Sabidganj Mosque by the Sikhs, and equally firm denials by the 
Government spokesmen, characterised a debate on the demand for a supplementary 
grant of Ra. 72,670 for additional police in connection with the S&hidganj agitation 
for six months with effect from Aug 1, in the Council to day 

Cbawdfcri Afzal Bam ie x the Ahrar leader, opposing the demand alleged that the 
Government had oomnved at the demolition. He alleged that the military officers 
were aware on the night of July 7, a few hours before the demolition actually com- 
menced, that the mosque was going to be demolished 

She Finance Member — That is an absolute he. 

Chaudn Alladad Khan Mr President, this is unparhmentary 

The President held that it was unparliamentary and requested the Finance Mem- 
ber to withdraw it 

The Finance Member withdrawing the word W said that he meant that the 
statement made by the speaker was incorrect 

Ckauihri Afxal Bag continuing said that the Government were aware that a 
crane had been taken into the Gurdwara for demolishing the mosque and he accused 
the Government of having supplied It 

Hie Finance M ember Intervening denied the allegation 

The Chief Secretary further denying all allegations said that the Government had 
no information that a crane was being taken to Bnahldganj for pulling down the mosque. 
Neither had they any previous information that the mosque was going to be demo- 
lished. On July 7, fie was informed by the deputy commissioner that the question of 
demolishing the mosque was going to be discussed at the meeting of the Gurdwara 
Prabandhah Committee the next morning On the same night at 1 ft. m. he was 
informed on the phone that the mosque was bong demolished, and in order to avoid 
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any Woodshed the military was posted «t 5a.m. which was four boors after the 
demolition had started. (Cheers). 

She tiA Mahomed 8ad*q (Amritsar) opposed the demand and urged an impartial 
enquiry into the firing m connection with the Shahidgum agitation, Kefemng to fits 
assurance given by the deputy commissioner to the Muslim deputation on July 2 that 
the mosque would not be demolished till the Government had had fame to examine the 
legal issues, Sheikh Sadiq asked the Government if they had examined the case before 
demolition actually commenced. 

The Finance Member Yes 

Sheikh Mahomed BatUq asked why then the Government did not tell the subse- 
quent deputation, which waited on the Governor on July 6 that the Government has 
examined the case. 

The Finance Member said that the Government did inform the deputation that the 
Government had examined the case and had come to the conclusion that the Sikhs 
had the legal right to the mosque. At the same time, added the Finance Member, 
the Government felt that the Sikhs had a moral responsibility in the matter 

Sheikh Sadia continuing said that there would be no neaoe In the province till the 
Government met the Muslim demands for enquiry into the firing and compensation to 
those killed or wounded in the firing, release of the Shahidgau] internees, restoration 
of securities of the Muslim press ana restoration of the Shahidganj mosque 

The finance Member intervening pointed out that the restoration of the Shahid- 
gan] mosque was a tub jttdtce question 

Chowdkry As- Dull ah complained against the Sikh officers who had been pot in 
obarge of dealing with the Shabdganj agitation in Lahore. The discussion had not 
concluded when the House adjourned 


14th NOVEMBER — Replying to a question in the Council to-day Mr Boat I, 
Finance Member, said that 18 Muslims had been extemed in connection with 
the Bhahidgunj agitation The Government were satisfied that these persons 
had acted or wen about to act in a manner prejudicial to public safety and 
peace. The Finance Member revealed that the extemees were getting subeiB- 
tance allowances ranging from Bs. 26 to 120 

The opportunity to discuss matters relating to the Bhahidgunj dispute, 
afforded by a supplementary demand for a sum not exceeding Bs. 72,870 for 
additional police, in connection with the Bhahidgunj agitation, was folly availed 
of by the Sikh and Muslim members of the Councils when the discussion on the 
demand was resumed to-day Despite the whole day’s discussion in which more tins 
six members took part, the debate had not concluded when the House adjourned. 

Malik Mohamad Dm (president of the Lahore municipal committee) supported 
the Government action in dealing with the situation arising out of the demoli- 
tion of the mosque. He, however, urged the Government to release the Shahidganj 
internees and restore the securities of the Muslim newspapers. In view of the 
change in the situation now 

Border Vnal Singh expressed the opinion that the Government waited too 
long before calling the military out It was the first mstanoe in which so little 
force had been used The speaker asked the Muslim members as to what 
part they had played in preventing lawlessness. He accused the Government 
of weakness m dallying with the situation and at the same time paid a tribute 
to the city magistrate. Sardar Narsndra Singh, and the deputy commissioner, 
Mr 8 Fratop for handling the situation so tactfully Counci uding his speeoh he 
warned the authorities that if the present state of affairs continued, these would 
be an anarchy in the country shortly 

Mr Mazhar Dm Makar said that the Government had not bean wise in hand- 
ling the situation, which had become so bad that a mutiny was imminent. 

Sardar Arjan Singh, while supporting the measures taken by the Government, 
took exception to the exemption of swords from the Operation of the Arms 
Act In the Punjab, at a time whan the oonmnmal situation was stfil for from 
satisfactory He referred to the enrolment of ton lakhs of Muslim volunteers and 
wanted to know why these volunteers were being enrolled. .. . 

Tkaknr Panther* OhamL, the only Hindu member, who participated In the 
dsbste, supported the demand and stated that it was &s. Shored doty of the 
'OwanuMBt to protoot toe legal rights of the people. He *Jfc tost toe Govem- 
should have suppressed the agitation in the b£moin£ 
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IStfc. NOVEMBER}— The Council carried to-day by a majority of 14 votes to 24 
the demand for a supplementary grmt of Rs, 72,670 lor additional polio e in oonneo- 
tian with the Shahufganj dispute 

Daring the debate the Muslim members alleged that the Government had 
connived at the demolition of the mosque by the Btkhs while the Sikhs aocused 
the Government of weakness in handling the situation The Government spokesman 
firmly denied the chargee, pointing out that the Government had adopted the 
only possible course under the circumstances. 

Foul calumny, mean attack, and a wicked misstatement of facts’— with these 
words the Finance Member, Mr Boyd characterized the charges levelled against 
the Government by the speakers on the Shahidgunj debate. To the epithets, the 
president ruled that Tool calumny and mean attack’ were nnparlimentary 
whereon Mr Boyd withdrew the words 

Mr Boyd asserted that the conduct of the military and officials was most 
excellent. For the first tune In history Bach oare and restraint was exercised, 
only 23 shots being fired though fire was opened on ten occasions 

Referring to the release of the internees, the Finance Member Bald that since 
his announcement m the Council on Oct 10 there was no improvement in the 
Rhahidganj situation but on the other hand there had been mass demonstra- 
tions, enrolment of volnnteers and a threat of civil disobedience. He appealed 
to the House to support the grant in new of the continuance of the state of 
excitement in the province 

The Finance Member, referring to the allegation that the Government had 
supplied the winoh for pulling down the Shaludganj mosque^ said that the 
position was as stated by Baraar Bam pur ai; Singh, that that winch was obtained 
from the Sikhs. He added that the Government had seriously considered the demand 
for an enquiry into the firing, but in new of the fact that the conduct of officials 
at the helm of affairs was known to the Government, and no step was taken 
by them without the Government's approval, the Government did not think that 
an enquiry was necessary 

The legal position, the Finance Member asserted, was made clear to the Muslims, 
and as long as the legal righte were not modified by civil courts in ordinary legal 
process the Government must adhere to their position. 

Ktmtear Bemraja 8%nah pleaded that as additional police was necessitated by the 
oonduot of the Lahore public, thiB expenditure Bhould be levied on them and not on 
the whole province 

Mr Nanak Chand PandU, supporting the grant, said that the Government had 
oommitted a grave blunder in exempting the sword from the operations of the Arms 
Act and appealed to the Muslima to avoid bloodshed m the name of religion. 


Cantu ix Law Aiusn Bill (covtd) 

IBth NOVEMBER —The Punjab Criminal Law Amendment Bill as amended, was 
passed by the Council by a large majority of 47 votes to 1& It will be recalled that 
a non-official amendment, restricting the life of the Bill to five yeans, was accepted 
by the Council earlier 

When the third reading of the Bill was taken up by the Council to-day, CKaudhry 
A llahdad Khan, opposing the Bill, said that it Bhould be bo restricted as to apply 
to terrorists or civil resistors only When the Criminal Law Amendment Act was 
being en noted In 1932. the Finance Member had assured that it would not be used 
against pennons except terrorists and cavil resistors He pointed out that during the 
recent Shahidgunj agitation the Act was applied and leaders of the agitation were 
deported. 

Mr Nanai Chand Pandtt thought that the shadow of the Shshtdgonj agitation 
influenced a certain section of the House who without considering its consequences 
had supported the BiU He characterised the Bill as an indirect attack on the liberty 
of people. Communism did not exist in the province. To seek emergency power* to 
deal with non existent movements was unjustified 

The /bonce Member, referring to Mr Allah Dad Khan’s remark regarding the 
assurance given in 1932, said that the assoranoe referred only to one clause aim not 
to the whoU HD. 

Mrs. UtowaX Jam alao opposed tbs Bill. The HU was put to vote and earned 
by 47 votes to 15 
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Potjab Siajs Aid to Iirousnmw Bn* 

The House then proceeded to discuss the Punjab State Aid to Industries Bill M 
reported bj the select committee whioh was presented by the Minister of Local Self- 
Government This Bill aimed at providing state aid to industries In the province 
About 00 amendments had already been tabled by non official members. To dav the 
House discussed for an boor an amendment moved by Mr if A Ghant, labour leader, 
which was eventually rejected by an overwhelming majority The Amendment sought 
that two representatives each of labour, agnooltunsts aud industrialists, should be on 
the Board of Industries instead of one from the Northern India Chamber of Com- 
merce and one from, the Indian Chambers of Commerce* The Conned then adjourned. 

19th NOVEMBER -The second reading of the Bill was passed to day by the 
Council Several non official amendments were moved but barring one or two minor 
amendments all were rejected The House divided on non official amendments whioh 
sought that preference should be given to industries which consumed the agnonlturai 
or mineral products of the province. It was rejected by 46 votes to 28, the Govern- 

Ano?^er amendment moved bv the Labour representative desired that labour Bhould 
be represented on the board of industries for giving advice to the local Government 
for which provision had been made m the Bill 

The Minuter for Local Self Government the mover of the Bill, opposing the 
amendment, said that the Government oonld not agree to give representation to 
organized labour alone as the mtares to of unorganized labour would not be repre- 
sented if the amendment was accepted The amendment was defeated. 

An official amendment seeking deletion of the proviso made by the select 
committee to the clause relating to powers to grant loans restricting interest on 
loans advanced by the Government to 1 per cent more than the rate of interest 
paid \ y the local Government on the latest loan raised by them was earned. 

After the second reading was passed the Bill was {referred to the drafting 
committee for making consequential amendments 

The Debtors Peotkciios Bill (Contd) 

21«t NOVEMBER— The Punjab Debtors Protection ail, as amended by the 
Select Committee, was taken up in the Council to-day The Bill which was 
sponsored by Mr Chovdhrt Ckhoturam, presenting the Bill, appealed to the House 
to keep in view the interest of 90 per cent of the population of the Province 
who were indebted The Bill received the support of Judges, Deputy Commi- 
ssion erh and others and contained nothing new except one or two clauses regarding 
licensing of money lending Appealing to the Hindu benches, Mr Chhoturam said 
that his Bill was a test of sympathy of the Hindu Babhaites for the masses. 
Sixty throe lakhs of Hindus were indebted, whereas the Sahuqars were only 

40,000 in number If Hindu members would oppose his Bill they could not claim 
to represent Hindus He was sure that his Party aud the Bikhs would support 
his Bill, which had been improved to a great extent m the Seleot 
Committee 

Raja Narendernatk. leader of the Nationalist Hindu Party, who initiated the 
opposition to the Bill, said that the Bill was too drastic, too one-sided and 
premature It would stultify working of Conciliation Boards constituted under 

the Belief of Indebtedness Act It would not help xasundsrs and would make 
the work of conciliation between zammdera and money-lenders more difficult 
If the Bill was passed, decree holders would find it difficult, if not impossible, 
to realise their money 

Sat Bahadur F liuierji representing the commercial interests In the 

Council, said if the BUI was passed, the credit structure of the province would 
collapse Ho referred to the reeulutiona passed by venous commercial bodice 
opposing the Bill 

Bat Bahadur Mukuedlal Part opposed the Bin, whflo Sirdar Arjan Singh suppor- 
ted it Shranati Lekhwah Jam also opposed the BUI 

Messrs Cftwtdir* Rtu aged Ah Mohamad 1 Boat Q*em*h\ and Sordor Sommiraw 
fimpA suppoitmg the Bill pointed out that the principle of the Bill had been 
noo^ted by the House and therefore there should be no oppodttta at this 

stage. Discussion had not concluded when the Council adjourned. 
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DEBTOBS PKOlMlOtf BILL 199 

Suppsasmcw or Immobai Tauwio Bill (Oohtd ) 

Buber, the House passed the third reading oi the Suppression oi Immoral 
Traffic BUI without discussion. 

Tax Dsbpokb’ Pbodwtioh Bill (Cohtd ) 

22 nd NOVEMBER — Rat Bahadur Bewak Ham opposing the motion for taking 
the BUI into consideration, to-day, said that he saw in the Bill an attempt to suppress 
the minority oammornty and he appealed to the Government not to be a party to this 
legislation. 

Gfoudfcurv Bam Semak said that there was nothing in the Bill which debarred 
money-lenders from realizing monies lent to other persons 

Hr iVcmalecAanrf Pandit, opposing the measure, pleaded the cause of a poor 
villager who, he said, would be deprived of any credit in his village if the Bill was 
passed What could a poor villager do when he was in argent need of money, if 
oredit was made difficult by the passage of the BUI The speaker assured his whole- 
hearted support to any measure that would kill bhylocks On the other hand, a poor 
man wanting money would only be oompefied to part with bis belongings to raise 
rt nyh. if the Bill was passed and the moneylending profession would be made 
difficult What was dishonourable m a moneylender s profession ? Hinduism was not 
against moneylanding and if the Muslim religion discountenanced it, the Muslims 
should not try to impose their rebgioos views on other comm unities m the province. 
There was injustice, inequity mid illegality m the provisions of the Bill which 
sought to deprive a decree-nolaer of the fnut of hw efforts to realize his debts. The 
speaker referred to the efforts made in 1923 to introduce a similar BUI for the 
registration of monevlenders m the Assembly on which the Government of India 
after collecting the opinions of various local Governments came to the conclusion 
that the task of registration would be impossible and the measnre would out at the 
root of the rural credit system. Hr Boyd, Finance Member explaining the Govern 
ment* s attitude towards the BUI, said that the Government had sympathy with the 
principles of the Debtors’ Protection Bill but its attitude was qualified by (l) fairness 
to creditors, and (21 the avoiding of anything which might dislocate the oredit 
system. He then indicated those clauses which the Government would be supporting 
either in the present or amended form. Hie Finance Member said that the Govern- 
ment would mainly oppose the proposal for the registration of moneylenders which 
m the opinion of the Government was undesirable and impracticable. 

Rao Bahadur Ckhotturam, the mover of the BUI, relied to the criticism 
levelled against the BUI and pointed out that some of the members had described 
his Bill as a revolutionary, communist and socialist measure, but fin fact there was 
nothing of these m hiB Bill and it was purely a measure to protect debtors In 
regard to the proposal of registrating moneylenders, he said that this system was iu 
farce in England since 1900, which had not tamed into a Communist and socialist 
country His motion that the BUI be taken into consideration was put to the house 
sad carried. The council then adjourned till the 25th 


2Sth NOVEMBER —Three of the closest divisions occurred to-day ou amendments 
to the BUI resulting in a victory for the Government twioe and defeat on the third 
occasion, by a majority of one on all occasions 

Disorderly scenes were witnessed daring the seoond division when the President 
had to warn members against using force in canvassing votes Seeing members still 
canvassing in the Hall, Hie President warned them that only one minute was left far 
votmgam division lobbies accordingly were closed before two members reached the 
Government lobby In the meantime, however the President announced that lie was 
under a misapprehension that the time allowed was three minutes, bat that actually 
it was six mrnutee, and allowed the two members to vote The result of the division 
no t been announced, when overriding his previous ruling, the President ruled six 
minutes was to be counted from the ringing oi the division bell and, therefore, can 
called the votes of the two members 

The Government amendment sought to substitute the words “to other sources of 
m place of tt to other land owned and possessed by” in the clause relating to the par- 
tial exemption of land in execution of decrees, which read as follows “Such portion 
of judgment debtors” land shall be exempted from temporal y alienation as in the 
opinion of the Oolleutor, having regard to other land owned and possessed by the 
judgment-debtor, ia sufficient to provide far the maintenance of the judgment-debtor 
ana his family 
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Tha President ruled tint the amendment be mht into two, one for deletion of the 
words “other land owned and possessed” and the other for Babatitation of words 
*to other sources of ” 

The Hoose divided on both tiie amendments , the first was earned by 88 to 37 
votes and the second was lost by 38 to 37 votes. 

3%e third amendment moved by P*r Attar Ali desirei that the words “to other 
souroea of personal income of’ be inserted in place of the worda Ho other land 
owned and possessed by” which had already bees deleted through the Government 

amendment 

lhe Government opposed the amendment which was lost by 38 to 37 votes 

Barber in foe day, the House passed without discussion foe first , three douses of 
the Bill. 

The Government moved an amendment to danse 4 relating to foe period of 
temporary alienation, limiting foe period to twenty years as provided only in oase 
of statutory agriculturists. Mr A V Atkmih , Home Secretary, moving foe 
amendment said that unless foe representatives of non statutory agriculturists 
expressed a desire to be included in foe purview of the olaose, Government could 
not but oppose any extension of the principle of foe Land. Alienation Act 


Ur Ckomdhri Ckkotturam and members of foe Bard Party, opposing the 
Government amendment, opined that there wag no reaxon why protection, which had 
been given to statutory agriculturists should not be extended to at) agriculturists. 
They further contended that by accepting the Government amendment, foe Bill 
wumd become a class measure 

Rqja NaradronaiA and other members of the Hindu Benches, supporting foe 
Government amendment said that the money-lenders had advanced money to non- 
statntory sgriouttonsts in foe belief that land belonging to this class of debtors was 
available for Mqmdation of their debts. It would be unjust to limit that security to 
the prejudice of moneylenders. 

The Fmamee M em b er , explaining foe Government position, add that it was a 
constitutional Government and would not do any sot which was unconstitutional. 
Protection given to a certain class under the Land Alienation Act could not be 
extended to other classes, without foe consent of foe party 

The amendment when put to vote, was earned. The Council then adjourned 


28 th. NOVEMBER —The fiural Unionist Party won three out of four divutons to-day 
on amendments to the Bill sponsored by their leader, despite foe strenuous and combined 
opposition of foe Government and foe Hindu Parly With their voting strength 
considerably augmented to-day, the Party earned everything before them. 

Hollowing yesterday’s tussle in foe Council over Clause B, Bao Bahadur 
CSU Oturam announced in the Counoil to-day, when it resumed discussion on foe 
CSaufid. that an agreement had been reached between foe Government and his Party 
(Unionist Parte) over the clause, and he moved the folio wing fresh Clause m place 
of the original clause “Such portion ot foe judgment debtor's land shall be exempted 
from temporary alienations, as in the opinion of the Collector, having regard to the 
judgment debtor’s income from all sources, except such as is independent on the will 
of another person, is sufficient to provide for the maintenance of foe judgment debtor 
and the members of hie family, who are dependant on him * 

The mover stated that Clause 6 as am en d e d yesterday had ben rendered meamng- 
lees and that he waa glad that sn agreement had been reached on foe new otauee that 
he had moved between foe Government and h is party 

Hindu members complained that the new danse was being introduced at short 

notice. 

The President took foe sense of the House, which favoured introduction of foe new 
clause and Dr Chhotturams amendment to tins effect was pat to vote and carried. 

By an amendment to Clause 9, lb Ckkotturam wanted that notwithstanding any 
custom to the contrary, foe ancestral property in foe hands of foe subsequent holder 
shah not be liable to attachment m execution of decree or eider of oonrt relating to 
debt incurred by any of his predecessors instead “of notwithstanding anything to foe 
contrary contained m any other enactment tor foe time being in toroe”, as ft stood in 
Hie ongmu clausa 

The Government oppoead foe amendment which waa, however, carried by 43 to 30 
yotofc 2% Hoaaa divided again on Chwae 9 on another amendment width was carried 
46 to 94 votes, Government opposing 
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Cfause 10, providing lor exemption of standing crops and trees, exoept sugarcane 
and cotton, from attachment or sale was also carried despite the Government and 
Hindu opposition, by a majority of eight votes 

Mr Mukundatal Pun , Hindu Party, opposing the clause, said that il standing 
crops were exempted, the agricultural debtor would sell them before they were ripe 
and. the creditor would not be able to exeouto his deoree 

Ur Bom, Fin&noe Member, stated that the statutory agriculturist's land was already 
exempted from attachment under the Alienation Act and sanction had been riven to a 
member for a measure relating to trees. The House then adjourned till the 28th 


28 th NOVEMBER —The discussion was resumed to day on clause 11 of the Bill 
The clause provides that where an application to execute a deoree not being a decree 
granting an injunction, has been made, no order for execution of the same decree shall 
be made upon any fresh application presented after the expiration of six veare from 
the date of the deoree as long as a judgment debtor had not fraudulently or forcibly 
prevented the execution of a deoree 

By an amendment Mr Mukunilal Pur* wanted to exclude from this period of 
six years such periods as would be spent cn deciding objections to an attachment or 
other disputes, as also the penod for which a judgment debtor may have been absent 
from British India etc Bnt the amendment was rejected 

Opposing the clause Pandit Nanak Ohand accused the Government of being a 
party to an Act which would deprive a creditor of his dues He characterized the 
toll as a daylight robbery 

CKoudhwy ckotu Ran t, the mover of the Bill, said that the question before the 
House was to reduce the penod of execution of a decree from 12 years to six years 
Twelve years were too long and mduoed mdifferenoe not only m the decree-holder, 
but also m the creditor By reducing the penod they would be making the decree- 
holder more vigilant than now 

The clause was carried without division. Clause 12 providing that the burden of 
proving that any consideration, alleged to have been paid by a money-lender actually 
passed, shall be on hun (monev-lender) met with a strong opposition from the Hindu 
party and the Government 

Mr Anderson, legal remembrancer, said that if the burden of proof was placed on 
the creditor the result would be that he would produce more witnesses and cost would 
ultimately hare to be paid by the debtor He said that it was not fair to subject a 
particular class of litigants to a different law of evidence. 

The House was divided on the clause which was earned by 84 to 31 votes 

There was again a keen opposition to the clanse relating to the registration of 
money- lenders winch was one of the main provisions of the Bill. Pandit Nanak Chand 
said that the question of registration of money-lenders was altogether new m India 
and had been rejected as impracticable after due consideration in the past 

Sir Jogindsr Smqh, Munster for Agriculture, reminded the House that according 
to the Banking Enquiry Committee s statistics there were nearly 1,900 agriculturist 
money lenders and asked the snpporters of the bill if they wanted this restriction to 
be imposed on agriculturists themselves tor whose benefit they were enacting this 
measure The clause was rejected by 34 to 30 votes and the remaining seven clauses 
of the Bill relating to the registration of money-lenders also dropped automatically and 
the BID, as amended, was read for the second tune 

Assault ok Jiwak Smea Cokdekheo 

28th NOVEMBER —Galleries were fall when the House took up to day the consi- 
deration of the adjournment motion by Sariar Ashan Singh to dwonss the situation 
created by a dastardly and murderous assault on Jlwan Singh on the evening of Nov 
26 and to urge upon the Government to take necessary stops for ensuring the 
safety of life and property m the province The mover alleged that Jiwan 
Singh, the victim, was assaulted by the Muslims in broad daylight in the 
Mushm area and that none came to his rescue nor attempted to apprehend the 
assailants He complained that the Government were not courageously upholding 
the dignity of the law 

Bardar Buta thngk deplored that this was net the first instance when such 
cowardly acts had been committed m Lahore Such crimes were against the 
tenets of every religion and everyone should condemn them in no mwertein 
He urged the Government to impose a punitive police on the locality 

86 
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oonottned and further to suppress the oommunel 
the Modus councillors to take the place of false 

th *ifc££'Akm 4 i Far Khan Dauliana reiterated that such sots deserved^the 
strongest condemnation The Muslim councillors had condemned and would oonunua 


to oondemn such acts. 
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meat to place the nuts m rail regarmnx piuuuuB^j ™T"7 -j- 
fh>t would dear all misapprehension which lay at the root of soon 

Pandit Nanai Ckand , welcoming the condemnation of such attacks by Noshm 
m an bar s, appealed to the Government to hold the scales evenly between 

Aonior Ugal Singh, whose speech was frequently interrupted, «“««* *“* 
Jiwan Singnwas left Weeding on the Btreet till a young 8ikh came Joins 
rescue. He added that strong condemnation of such acts h “d not heauforth- 
oomiqg from Mushm leaden. He urged the Government to treat tlw kwaUtie^ 
where such moments took place, an they treated Chittagong in Bengal and impose the 
psnitiTO polios _ . 

Sir Jogmder Singh, Minister of Agriculture, said that it was with a deep sense of 
humiliation that he was taking part in the debate, While standing on the threshold ot 
great changes m the Punjab, they ware fighting over trivialities among themselves, 
ignoring the vital issues He exhorted the members to carry the condemnation ol supn 
sots outside the walls of the House « 

Sr Firotkhan Norn, ICarnter of Education, emphasised that no MuslimJf he was a 
Mushm, could oondone such acts which were against the very fundamental pnaoi pwa 
of fal™ He appealed to the press not to bring the communal factor before the 
public and agreed with the suggestion that demonstrations should be stopped. 

The jfttoju* Abater said that the Government had deplored such acta 
others, aa apart from humanitarian aspect, suoh incidents always had germs of tronWe 
u th<ww and the Government were most anxious to avoid a flare-up of oommunai 
feelings. He hoped that this would be the last of assaults. While it was not definitely 
known yet that thic particular case was a oommunai one or otherwise the Gove rnm ent 
were doing th ffT best to avert suoh incidents. What was needed was a calm atmos- 
phere and he appealed to the House to bring about such an atmosphere which was au 
the more necessary on the eve of the introduction of reforms. Be assure* tne 
speakers that their suggestions would receive serious consideration of the Government 
and explained that action was being taken by the pobae in preventing such acts He 
added that investigafaoas had shown beyond doubt, that there was no organized move 
meat behind suoh incidents. The motion was put to the vote and carried 


m the condemnation of soph assaults. He asked 
toots m full regarding Shahidgunj before the 


Two Bnxs Cabbmd 

The Council next discussed the thud reading of the Punjab State Aid to Industries Bill 
(an office bill) and the Punjab Debtors Protection Bill (non-offioial) both ol which 
were passed. The Council then adjourned tine du 
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Oman Bills Pahsjd 

The August session of the Central Provinces Legislative Council commenced at 
Nagpur on the 8th Anguat 19SS After formal business the House transacted offioml 
legislative business The House passed into law two important BUle-^the C P Wild 
Birds Animal Protection Bill and the C P Courts Amendment Bill which sought 
to amend the C P Court Aot of 191? m order to make it applicable on the establish- 
ment of the High Court of Judicature in Nagpur 

On the motion of the Finance Member, Mr E Gordon, the Debt Conciliation 
Amendment Bill was enacted into law and the O P Adjustment and Ltcmdahcn 
of Industrial Workers Debt Bill based on the reoommendation of the royal 
Commission on Labour providing for liquidation of workers unsecured debts was 
referred to the Select Committee 

Passi Fsstivais Holiday 

9th. AUGUST —The monotoav of the Cbancd was broken for a time to-day, 
when Khan Bahadur Tar a pore made a humorous speech, when he demanded 
three new public holidays m connection with Parsi festivals 

Mr Tarapore referred to the fact that Pams were an important minority in 
the Provmoe and had contributed materially to its industrial development. The 
new holidays which he asked for were alreaday in vogue in Bombay 

Mr Iftiker Alt, Aot Bahadur Dadu Dtsarkanath Singh supported the granting 


rest, the Government were opposed to any increase in the number of holidays 
They had uniformly opposed similar requests from Jama, Sikhs, Hindus 
and Muslims and the Finance Committee appointed in 1993 had expressed the 
tame wow The reesAuta&n wan pressed to % dmann and earned by 32 -vote to 2ft. 

Indusibial SouOAttOff 

The Government policy on the question of industrial education was dearly 
explained by Mr Owe*, Director of Public Instruction. The province, he G&id, 
was essentially agricultural and industries comparatively were small In recent 
years, the Government had paid considerable attention to the subject of 

spending annually Rs 1.22,921 in maintaining ten industrials schools The 
Governments were not prepared to incur farther expenditure, for, Mr Owen 
said, no soheme of vocational training was likely to be suooassful which was oat 
of relation with the existing industrial development 
Tbs Rxsda Immure 


10th AUGUST —The adjournment motion to discuss tbs ‘serious not, anon and 
murder whioh was recently committed by soldiers of the King's Regiment at the 
village ef Benda, near Jubbolpore” was taken up to-day and me motion was carried 
without division. 

Mr K P Panic, moving the adjournment motion, recalled the oireamstanoes 
attending the incident and complained that no information was forthcoming regarding 
the action taken by the authorities concerned. He wanted an assurance that such 
ooaumnoea would not be reported in the future 

The Home Member, Mr Sac, explaining the Government’s position read out the 
Government of India's Communique of July 24 and added —“He Government reoegnleas 
that the ooourranoe was most regrettable and the House may rest assured that both 
Cm! and Military authorities were doing their best to knag the guilty persons en 
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both sides to justice. The Court of Enquiry has not yet /given its fi nd i ng s and I 
cannot therefore, anticipate them bat the Government are satisfied that enquiries are 
being pushed through with expedition. I can only ask the House to waif until the 

motion* wiu^ supported by all sections of the House including Mrs. Ramakm 
Tom*#, the only woman member 

The Chief Secretary. Mr N K Rough ton. intervening later in the debate, explained 
that the contribution of a rupee each by soldiers of the King s Regiment to the family 
of the deceased villager was not by way of compensation bat should be considered as 
satisfying the urgent needs of the family The Civil and Military authorities were 
still investigating the incident The Government were receiving reports day to day 
and were keeping closest touch with the developments The Deputy Inspector- 
General of Police was on the spot at present The crucial problem was the difficulty 
of identification. He hoped within a very short tame investigations would conclude 
and he appealed to the mover to withdraw the motion 

Several members complained that the Government had not taken notion so far 
despite the fact that three weeks had already passed since the occurrence The motion 
was earned without division, after which the House adjourned 

Debtobb Relist Bill 

12tk AUGUST —In the Council to-day, the Debtor s Relief Bill which underwent 
considerable changes in the Select Committee stage was opposed by the Home Member, 
Mr Raghavtndra Rao , who said that if a law or this kma remained in force tor three 
years, which itself was not a short period, it was sure to create m the mind of the 
creditors a feeling of insecurity leading to the restriction of the movement of capital 
from creditors to debtors The Bill would give a sort of moratorium and he mentioned 
several Government measures tor affording relief to the distressed agriculturists. The 
fid! was defeated by 20 to 36 vote* 

Tenabct Amxwd Bill 

The House also rejected the Tenancy Amendment Bill by 12 to 30 votes The 
Bill sought to change the present law to enable the tenantry and Malgnurs of the 
Province to overcome the present difficulties, arising from economic depression The 
Government opposed both the non- official Bills 

Hacu Reunions Trusts Bill 


13th AUGUST —The Council devoted practically the whole day discussing an impor- 
tant non official Bill affecting the management of Hindu religious and chan table 
trusts m the Province, tabled by Dr P 8 Dethmukh The Bill was originally 
introduced on January 31. 1035 and gave nse to much agitation amongst 
the orthodox section of the Hindu community 

Visitors galleries which were deserted yesterday were packed with Mahants, 
Brahmin priests and Sanatsmsts who had ran down to Nagpur from distant 
places to watch the Bill e fate Excitement prevailed both in and out of the 
Honsa 

The object of the Bill was to secure better management and administration of 
Hindu religious and charitable public trusts and to ensure that trusts fund* 
and trusts property were not diverted to objects foreign to the purpose of the 
toast It was based largely on the Madras Hindu religions Endowments Act 
of 1027 

In moving reference of the HU to a select committee Dr Dethmukh said 
that the board which would be set np under tile Bill to supervise management 
of these institutions would put a stop to the squandering of funds He asser- 
ted that public opinion supported the Bill, which, in itself, was a reply to 
Sanatamsts objections and that he had so desire to unduly interfere with 
the purpose of trusts To vote against the Bill was. in his opinion, voting tor 
corruption. 

Mr R N BaattjM, Revenue Secretary, opposing the Bill on behalf of 
the Government said that non-official opinion thereon was equally divided. 
Korns m the province were small in number and thmr income limited. Even in 
Madras where their number was large, the system had failed there, by invol- 
ving considerable leu to the taxpayer The measure involved serious Inter- 
ference to religious rights, costomaand sentiments of Hindus and the matter 
was of too great importance to he decided on the counting of meads. Condo- 
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dug, he added that the Government could not undertake to incur any fresh 
©barge on provincial revenues even if the BUI was enacted into law 

tf«B8T8. //Mfcw Ail, Rao Baheb Fulay, JD T Manaalmuru. T J Kedar 
■jd fl. Q aapial eapported the motion for select aomrmttee, while SulA Skeotal, 
' Jf Kale, Rtu Baheb Lala Jatnaragan end Khan Bahadur Tarapofe 

opposed the BUI 

Mrs. Ramabat Tambe , Mr K P Band* end Mr Jkvmlal Verma , however, 
favoured recirculation of the BUL 'While sympathising with the aims and objects 
of the Bill, they felt that oortain provisions thereof were of a contentious 
nature 

Closure was applied for by Mr Mangalmurtx at the end of four hours’ 
debate, but Bevaral members desired to Btate their views on the Bill Opposi- 
tion to closure was, however, defeated by 23 votes to 17 

Mr Permo’j motion for reoirculation of the Bill with a view to eliciting 
public opinion thereon was them pressed to the division and earned by 29 
votes to 24. Government members were given the ohoice of free voting, but European 
officials abstained from voting 

Locu. Sslf-Goyt (2jto Akekd ) Bill 

The House also agreed to Mr M P Koike's motion for reference of hie 0 P 
Loeal self Government (second amendment) Bill, No 10 of 1833, to a select 
committee. The Bill sought to preclude any person from residing within momoipal 
limits for election, selection or appointment as Chairman, Vice chairman or member 
of a District Council or Local Board, unless he possesses qualification of a 
voter tinder the Act, is resident within any circle and is otherwise qualified 
under the Act The Government did not oppose the motion. The Council then 
adjourned till the 16th 

Loolloits Fans Conrans on Mshbesb 

18th AUGUST —In the Council to-day, after the question time, the President Mr 
SWA ihzwt made the following statement with regard to alleged libellous comments 
on the members of the Council — 

"I have observed with regret that at times libellous comments appear in the 
columns of the newspapers concerning the conduct of hon ble members of this 
House As the spokesman of this House and as the gn&rdian of its privileges, I 
cannot allow them to go unnoticed. My definite opinion is that if an hon ble member 
is h bell ad outside with regard to hiB conduct on the floor of the House, I most pro- 
tect him as far as I can 2a the future if such comments appear, I would request 
the hon’We members to bring them to my notice and I shall mysell be on the look- 
out for them.’ 

The President then announced that Mr T J Ktiar, Opposition Leader had 
given notice to move an adjournment of the House to discuss the demands of peasants 
from W&rdha who are at present m Nagpur 

Mr Kedar intimated the withdrawal of his motion as negotiations were at present 
proceeding to reach a settlement. 

EsraBUBHKENr or a High Count 

16th AUGUST — When the Hon ble Mr Raghavendra Rao made a supple- 
mentary demand of one rupee for additional expenditure m connection with 
the establishment of a High Court m the Province on January 8 next, Mr J? A 
JTo»t»*ar raised a debate urging that the High Court should be m a nne d mostly 
by members of the bar and that the claims of members of the judicial eervtoe 
should reoelve due consideration at the hands of the Government Mr B T 

Vl *In reply, iisa ■Warn# Member referred to the Local Government’s letter dated June 
90, 1834, to the Government of India on the subject and said that under Section 101 
of the Government of India Act, out of six judges, two, including the Chief Justice, 
will be bamstexe, two members of the I 0 S. and the remaining will belong to 
either of these two classes or may be jodioul officers or pleaders. Dim was the posi- 
tion of the Government then and it was so to-day &1bo, The demand was then earned 

8 manes Cut 

The hon. Mr B G Khaparde’e demand for fie. 68,016 for restoring the outs m 
salaries of employees of the Transferred Departments was responsible for a vigorous 
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attack on the Government 6 policy m the natter It may be recalled that m March 
bat, the Council refused to vote supplies for the restoration of cats on the ground of 
financial stringency Subsequently, expenditure to restore cats m reserved depart- 
ments was certified under Section 72 (t) of the Government of India Act The present 
demand was brought forward as the Government considered that the Government 
servants of oil classes should receive equal treatment in this respect and believed that 
the existing discrimination will be recognised as onjiut They, therefore, asked the 
Gounod to reconsider its decision by presenting a supplementary demand 

Several members opposed the demand on the ground that the Government move 
was a violation of the views clearly expressed m the House and that restoration of 
cuts in mants to local bodies was the more pressing need 

The Hon. Afr Khaparde was glad to note that the inequality now prevalent 
in the salaries of Education (Transferred) Department was appreciated and 
there was desire to remove it As regards grants to local bodies, they were bunging 
forward a token demand to indicate that the Government was examining the possi- 
bility of restoring oats and that was more than a promise 

The House agreed to the demaud by 44 votes to 10 

Supplementary demands for other Jransfe red Departments were also voted. 

The Council next agreed to spend fis. 20,000 for the construction of roads m the 
Province. Expenditure under this head will be financed from the Government of India 
Resene under Road Development Acoouot 

The House farther agreed to spend one lakh of rupees for reoonfi (motion of the 
C P Secretariat Buildings during the current year The total estimated cost of 
restoration of the building to its former condition is two > 8016 . 

Moving another supplementary demand m regard to grants to local bodies for 
education and general purposes, the Hon’ble Mr Gordon, Finance Member, stated 
that the Government appreciated the hardships imposed on local bodies by oats in 
grants They were at present examining the question. The demand was agreed to 
Freer Gffskssrs Parole Bill 

The Hon ble Mr gaghovmira Boo introduced an important measure in respect 
of release on parole of first offenders. In moving that the Bill be referred to a 
select committee, Mr Rao said ‘The legal basis of probation rests on the power 
of the court to suspend conditionally the imposition or execution of a sentence. Its 
aim is to substitute for imprisonment or some other penalty a form of penal 
treatment which, it is assured, will be beet able to achieve the reformation of the 
offender Probation and parole are justified on the basis o! their avowed reforma- 
tive influences and it has been claimed that a large percentage of probationers and 
paroled persons do not return to enme The Bill is a modem and rational departure 
in penal treatment The motion was agreed to 

AeBicuLTtnuL Produce Maxxst Bell 

The Hon ble Mr B O Khapardt next moved that the C P Agricultural 
Prodace Market Bill as reported by the select committee be passed into jaw, to 
which toe Council agreed The Bill, which was based on the recommendation of the 
Royal Commission on Agriculture, aimed at putting a stop to various malpractices 
which prevailed in gram markets and prevent the agriculturists from reoeivtng his due 
share of the final pnee of his produce 

Cotton Gwwcto Airwro Bill 

The Hon ble Mr E. Gordons Cotton Ginning and Pressing Factories (CLP) 
Amendment BUI, seeking to check certain malprectioes like watering and mixing 
of cotton and false packing of hales was circulated for eliciting public opinion 
(hereon The Council then adjourned. 

Dxldctxtio* Omocwks's flrrmr 

17U> AUGUST —Visitors’ galleries were crowded to-day when the Council 
commenced discussion on the CL P Delimitation Committee’s report and proposals 
for delimitation of constituencies of the Central Provinces sad Bern legislative 
Assembly, under the new constitution. 

The Hon ble Mr X Gordon, Finance Member, and President of toe provincial 
Delimitation Committee, presented toe Committee Report and urged the members 
to express their opinion thereon. “Government”, he mid, “i* not committed 
to the Middle Betaine or any other Scheme bat eomtdsn that the tentative 
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scheme provides a suitable basis for discussion with a view to elicit opinion 
of members of the House The Final conclusion of the Government, together 
with the Delimitation Oomittee and the discussions m the House wul be 
brought to the notice ot the Hammond Committee” Proceeding, Hon, Hr Gordon 
said that under the India Bill, which has now been enacted into law, the Central 
Provinces and Bern would be one province He asked the members to take this 
point into consideration while discussing the Report and view the province as one 
unit instead of a conglomeration of conflicting interests 

Mr Gordon next dealt with the details of the Middle Scheme and concluding 
stated that the Middle Boheme adumbrated in the Report sought to effect a compro- 
mise between oonfhotmg interests. It was also based on the greatest common 
measure of agreement ana. he had no doubt that it would lead to greatest oommon 
harmony (Cheers.) 

Mr T J Radar (Opposition Leader) then moved the following amendment — 

“And upon such consideration this Council 13 of opinion that the delimitation 
scheme should be framed on the following principles — 

(a) That no weoghtago should on any account be given to Berar , (b) that 
delimitation of reserved and unreserved non-Muslim seats should generally proceed on 
population basis, inequalities, if any, to bo adjusted on consideration of voting 
strength , ( 0 ) that a tahsil should ordinarily be a unit of constituency , (d) that, 
out of two seats allotted to Labour, one should be filled by Trade Union constituency 
(e) that seats so released from Berar should he allocated to Marathi Central 
Provinces and Jubbulpore division . (f) that, as regards seats reserved for 

scheduled castes, one more seat be allotted to Berar m exchange for an unreserved 
Beat to be transferred from Berar to Central Provinces 

This Council is further of opinion that a scheme based on these principles be 
prepared by the Central Provisoes Government and submitted to the Hammond 
Commission and that no other scheme® hitherto submitted, which are inconsistent 
with the above principle®) would be acceptable to this House. * 

In moving the amendment Hr £eaar devoted special attention to the question 
of allocation of seats to Berar Referring to the South Borough Commissions 
Report he pointed out that in the pre -Reform days, the proportion of elected 
representatives from Berar to that of 0 P was 2 to 5 The Montford Reforms 
allotted 14 seatB to Berar on the same proportion, the voting strength of each 
constituent part of the province being the guiding principle He urged that 
member® from Berar should atiok to the principle bv which they had gamed in the 
past On population basis, Berar was entitled to 22 seats, while on the voting 
strength she was entitled to 19 seats. The Middle Scheme provided 8 seats in excess 
of the voting strength, and five ot the population bass. Neither financial considers 
tions nor population basis were ever the basis for allocation of seats in the past and 
he oonmdered that Berar was entitled only to 22 seats 

Referring to the contention of Berans that they wore entitled to more seats 
because they contributed more revenue, Mr Kedar said that the demand was undemo- 
cratic The India Bill did not go further than oonfemng a special responsibility on 
the Governor for ensuring that a reasonable proportion of provincial expenditure was 
spent on Berar The mother of Parliaments could not concede a] demand of the had 
made by Barer members- 

Mr R A Kanttker (Nationalist, Berar) said that Berar Members would move the 
following amendment to the motion of Mr Kedar — 

“And having considered it, this House resolves that m view of the political 
unpertanoe of Berar and its contribution to provincial finances, the representation 
proposed to be uvea to Berar is extremely inadequate and although, according to the 
principles of representation recognized in enacting the Government of India Aot, 
1035, berar can legitimately claim 43 out of 112 seats m the Legislative Assembly 
of the province, it should be allotted at least 37 seats so that the interest of Berar 
may be safeguarded and adjustment of the conflicting interests of the two parts of 
the province facilitated.’’ 

In support of his contention Mr Kamtker said that the weightage allowed to 
Hustons m the province should not be saddled on Berar only They must algo 
exclude the aboriginal population of the province while determining the voting 
strength as these classes had been separately provided tor Barer under these 
otanunstanoee formed 24 per cent of the total population of the province and out of 
toe 84 (Non-Mahomedanf divisible seats she was entitled to 21 seats. Muslims of 
B*m would get 6 seals while 3 easts would be allotted to special constituency, 
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This was the basis on whioh the Kiddle Scheme had been framed. Ur Kamtker 
farther stated that the case of this province Was one of a miniature federation and 
Berar was entitled to one third seats as had been provided for in the Federal 
Chamb ers. 

Rao Raheb Fvlay (Labour) in nixing that at least one seat oat of the two 
allotted to Labour should be filled by the Trade Union constituency considered 
{ that the Middle Scheme was thoroughly unsatisfactory and undemocratic as it 
ignored the basic principles formulated by the various committees and oommissi- 
ona appointed by His Majesty's Government He supported Mr Kedar s 
idxnendment 

Ur Q A Oapo* (Depressed Classes spokesmen) referred to Mr Gandhi's 
letter recently published on the question of primary elections under the Poona 
Pact and urged that four Bhould be the ma-irmam instead of minimum number 
of candidates at such elections He also pleaded for increased representation 
to the Depressed Classes in Berar 

Mrs Rtmahm Tambe was at the moment satisfied with the proposed arrange- 
ments for representation of women from Urban areas. 

Kkan Bahadur Syed Htfazat Alt , supporting the amendment, said that Berar 
has already had more than her due share in representation at the expense of 
other parts of the provmoe 

Dr Punjab Rao Desbmukh (Berar) emphasised that it was necessary for Berar 
to have one representative at least in the future cabinet, with a view to 
a&fegnord the interests of Behans. While generally agreeing with Mr Kaut- 
ker s viewpoint, he urged that the interests of rural women should not be 
sacrificed. AJ though Mr Gandhi s interpretation of the provisions on the question 
of primary election in the Poona Pact, as outlined in his letter, was not correct, 
he was prepared to agree with it to bring Depressed Gasses in line with 
facilities extended to non-Hahomedans in the matter of elections. 

Mr 8 G Natk asked for a few more seats to Depressed Glasses m 
Berar While Mr M Y 8har«tsf (Nagpur division Muslim) said that Berar 
need entertain no lean as regards treatment they would be accorded by the 
Gontral provinces since she had in the past been always fairly treated by the 
latter province. 

Mr K. P Ponds complained that Bern had had advantageous treatment 
at the hands of the Government in preference to the Central Provinces 

Mr KedaPs amendment as regards representation on population basis was 
earned by 81 votes to 29 The clauses recommending no wmghtage to Berar 
was earned by 33 votes to 30 The clause regarding labour representation through 
a Trade Union Constituency was adopted by 27 votes to 19 

The concluding portion of the amendment relating to the preparation of a schema 
cot based on the above principles was not moved 

The House then adjourned ttm die 



The Assam Legislative Council 

Aatuam Semion-Shlloof^lOth. to 18tk September 1935 


The autumn session of the Assam Legislative Council opened at Shillong on the 
14tb September 1935 Two Government Bills, the Assam Mumctpal Amendment 
Btll and the Assam Local Self Government Btll were moved for consideration 
after the presentation of reports of Select committees. The Council then adjourned. 

Ewjtjihy into Ryots’ Poenros 

1 1th. SEPTEMBER. — The suggestion that a Committee be appointed to 

inquire into the present economic position of the ryots of the province was 

accepted by the Council to-day 

A resolution in this respect was moved by Mr Boh mi K. Ohudhun who recommen- 
ded the appointment of a committee, consisting of the Hon. the Revenue Member, 
two Divisional Commissioners, the Director of Agriculture and five members 

elected by the As Bam Co Q noil to inquire into the rural economic position and 
the factors responsible, and to suggest means for the amelioration of the 
ryote, The mover said that the condition of the ryots was “going from bad to 
worse," while the so-called peasant proprietors were in a grave plight He quoted 
figures to show that imports into Assam of such products as nee, molasses, 

gur, sugar, wheat, ghee and mustard far outweighed the export of these products 
Be was of opinion that Assam’s products were not sufficient to meet the needs 
of Am*<nn consumers He did not agree with those who bald tint the agricul- 
tural products of the province were lying in the granaries for want of suitable 
marketing facilities. 

The Him Mr W L Scott, Revenue Member, while sympathising with 

the condition of the ryots, opposed the resolution on the ground that signs 
ware now visible of the ryots securing better prices for their products. The revenue 
retains for the last four months, he said, showed better realisation of land revenue as 
compared with the corresponding period last year and the downward trend had been 
ohecked The speaker assured the House that the Government were studying the 

situation and would derive considerable benefit from the preliminary report of 

the Bengal Koonomio Inquiry as rural conditions in Assam and Bengal wore practically 
similar In regard to imports and exports, Assam was exporting annually nearly 
2,700,000 mannas of tea. 

Mr Sanat Kumar Das suggested that the crops had been ^destroyed by 

the floods owing to the want ofa sufficient number of railway culverts 'While ths 
ryots were paying increased revenue the conditions of their land was daily 
deteriorating in productivity and little or nothing was bong done to remedy this state 
of affairs 

Bat Bakadar Nilambar Dntt said that Assam stood In urgent need of a 
recovery plan and an Economic Inquiry Committee was necessary— not to 
prodnoe a voluminous report but to evolve a constructive scheme for improving 
■mauhoral prodnoe and prices. 

Mr WED Cooper welcomed ths proposal, while Mr JTommiA £atAia 
suggested that if the ryots could not cultivate poddy they should raise rein 
oropg, such as pulse, etc, and that the committee should look into tins 


Mr Jeosndranath Gofeowt said that the agricultural prices were falling, and it 
ryots' condition did not improve the finances of the Government would 
suffer 

Mr ET G Dennehg. Secretary, Transferred Departments, pointed out 
that the Government had appointed a small marketing organisation in Assam 
wfcieb had already collected valuable data on which work could proceed The 
Q uvun uma t would tube the Council and the pubHo into their oonfldettoe when 

37 
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the report of the marketing Officer was received. Furthermore, the Oommiasi- 
oners of the two Valleys had been asked to report on the indebtedness of the 
ryots. The present moment, the speaker added, was not opportune, train the 
finiWKas I point of view, for the organizing of research work for nbi crops and 
he was of opinion that a new Boonosuo Inquiry Committee would be premature in 
view of what the Government were already doing in this matter 

The resolution was put to the vote and earned by a majority of votes 
Toll Fraa Tbuwo ow Bsmoxt 

Rn Bahadur Ntlamhar Datta moved a resolution recommending that the recently 
constructed budges over the Dehing and Dikhow rivers be made toll free for aft 
vehicular traffic and pedestrians. He agreed that these bridges were 
constructed from the Petrol Tax Fond, and as motorists had already been 

taxed they were being made to pay twice over 

The Hon Rat Bahadur Promote Chandra Datta, Judicial Member, asked 
why general revenue should bear the maintenance cost of these bridges. If it 

were a question of principle as to whether all major bridges should be made 
toll free that would be a different matter, but he could not differentiate in favour 
of these two bridges, 

The resolution, being put to the vote, was lost by 23 to IS votes 

Oman Bills 

The Council next took into consideration the Assam Municipal Am au dw m t BtlL 
1934, the A»*am liokammsdem J ferriages and Divorces Registration BiU, j *33 
end the inan Municipal Amendment BtlL 1935 It was agreed that the Ammm 
Embankment and Drainage BM 1935, should be circulated for public opinion. 

The Government also accepted the motion for the appointment of a Select Com- 

mittee to consider the Anam Land Revenue Reaes e temmtt Bill 1936 


. demands for 

Svd Works. Hie demand 


toanam UmvmaOY ran Assam 
S3th SEPTEMBER.— The Council to-day passed the 

grants under General Administration, Police, Education and I 

tor the appointment of a separate university tor Assam led to a lone discussion 
Mr Jtohtni Kumar Choeodhmry, in the course of a cut motion, severer enfeflued 
tbs appointment of Mr J R. Connmgh&m on financial reasons. He was of 
opinion that the Government might have appointed one of the local officers, 
like Ur Roberts, who was then ou leave and who would be returning to India 
exactly at the time when Mr Cunningham was expected to return, namely, towards 
the end of October In his opinion it was a waste of money to pay hia 
passage both ways in addition to a salary of Be. 1,250 per mensem when the work 
of collection of data tor a scheme oould well be done by a local officer with an 
additional expenditure of only Rs. 179 per month by creating a post of lecturer 
Mr Kaemath Satkta pointed out that the amount now sought for, vn 
Rs. 7*400 was a misleading one as it included only the salary of the office 

tor three months, while in reply to a question only this morning the Hou’bie 

Minister had said that the special officer would finish his work by March next 
which meant nearly five months’ work 

Khan Bahadur Maulavt Keramatali said that he had great respect for Mr 
Cunningham, but he was afraid that the Government had been proceeding so 
slowly m this matter that no schema oould be ready in time tor presentation 

before the Subvention Committee. Hie resolution for the establishment of the 

university was passed in the Gounod In May last and now it was totem- 
bar They had heard that a man was being asked to collect material and figure*, 
but he had not even been appointed as yet ’ 

j? O Dmmhg deprecated a discussion on the comparative merit of 


officers on the floor oT the House He informed the House that Hie special 
officer had already been appointed subject to sanction by the Government of 
India mid that be would reach India by the end of October As regards the 
time to be taken, he expected the work to be finished in throe months, though 
some more tune might be taken for preparation of the report 

Khan Bahadur Nurmddm Ahmad disapproved of the appointment ou the ground 
that when a special committee wouJdV sitting to examine the scheme Pre- 
pared by the wpm A officer, the latter would he out of India and tint weald he 


g duhsot disadvantage 
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8UPPLKMESTAET DEMANDS 


Sahib 3/aulavt Afahmad Ali did not appreciate the news of the Assamese 
d^PproTing such a small expenditure as Bs. 7,500 for haring 


" v r.~7 — ' «vor;uiug uiey ootua to expedite me manor, 

ttie m°ABsjwL^ W0rB °olieotuig material for preparing a scheme for 

Bahadur Bnndaban Chandra Ooawami ashed whether thtg task could 
not be given to another officer to be done with less coat 

„„ ,Mr ftonendra Lai Bos Choufdhur* said that those who were clamouring for a 
nnirersity for Assam mast be prepared to pay the necessary cost for it 
Ine out motion being put the vote was lost by 30 to 13 


8alart Ikcbeisb nr Boileb Dipasniim 

«, Saiha next objected to the whole demand for Bs 5,107 under 

the Bead “Boiler Department’ to cover the extra increase of salary of the 
Chief Inspector of Boilers, the second Assistant Boiler Inspector, and Qie special 
scale of pay of Bs. 110 to Bs 100 of the head clerk coming from Cafeatta, 
Mthwh the Boheme approved by the Council was Be 70 to Bb 100 Mr 
Sailoas main aignment waB that Mr Nickels accepted the post of Chief 
Inspector of Boiler and came on the scale of Bs 000 to Bs. 750 while he 
wan in Bengal, and he saw no reason why the pav had been raised even before 
one working season Regarding the second Assistant Boiler Inspector he Baw 
no reason for this appointment unless the Government could show that the 
number of boilers in the province had considerably increased. He quoted from 
Uie speech of the late Leader of the House, now Hia Excellency Sir Abraham 
^xr ,5™ that the number of boilers was gradually decreasing 1 

He added that people were taking to crude oil engines for convenience and 
am to avoid botheration of boier examination, which means cleaning and 
stoppage of work Furthermore, the wood fuel m garden estates was gradually 
d wind ling. As regards the bringing of a head clerk from Bengal, he saw no 
lustuication when the work could be managed by a man from this province, as the 
head clerk need not be a technical man 

Afr Rokitu Rumtr Chowdkury, in support of Mr Baikia, suggested that there 
was no justification for giving a special Balary to Mr Nickels when he agreed to 
uome on the pav he was drawing Bengal He held that if this officer were not 
to work on the pay offeree the Government of Bengal might be asked to give 
another officer on the scale approved by the Council He condemned also the bringing 
of a head clerk from outside the province 

Mr WED Cooper , a representative of the Tea Planting Committee, said that 
the importation of a highly paid clerk from Bengal was an expensive luxury which 
this province 0 ould not afford He wanted the expense of the boiler department to 
be kept within the bounds of its inoome 

Mr B M Prichard Chief Secretary, said that the Government had scrutinised 
very carefully the expensee involved in the boiler department and that the Govern- 
ment had to give a higher Balary to the Chief Boiler Inspector, Mi Nickels, iu 
view of the foot that he would have had better prospects if he had been m Bengal 
Hi radar] y, the head clerk had to be paid more ae he would he in the superior grade 
had he been in Bengal As regards the oreation of a second Assistant Inspector, he 
said it was necessary m his opinion because the number of boilers had increased. 

Mr W L Scott, Finance Member, justified the higher|pay given to the Chief Boiler 
Inspector as he was an experienced hand He assured the Houre that he hoped to 
earry on in future without extra cost He was for an efficient boiler department 


Bxnoonov or Lint Bimnn 


14 th SEPTEMBER —The Hon. Mr IP £ 8cott, Finance Member, to-day, accepted 
on behalf of the Government of Assam a resolution moved by Mr Jfcfttnt Earner 
Chottdhury recommending the grant of an adequate reduction of land revenae payable 
for the year 1935 In the course of the debate Khan Bahadur Maniac » Nuruddm 
Ahmad said that ryots were prevented from reaping the full benefit of pnoee owing 
to the heavy revenue and Khan Bahadur Mnmammed Mashraff and other members 

emphasised the hard time ryots were experiencing owing to repeated floods. 

TbelSiwwee Mcmbor said that in 19 32 Government had given careful consideration 
to this matter and had ordered a reduction in land revenue to the extent of three 
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atmas in the rupee. Regarding the present posabon of the ryots, reports had been 
received from the Commissioners of the Assam and Sanaa valleys and whether far- 
ther reduction was necessary would be considered 

Mr Qohtm Kummr Ckaudhvry pressed for a redaction of at least SO par oani 
in the Xararap district where flood, famine and pesttfanoe had reduced the ryote to 
destitution, 

Gaum-iH-AiB to Schools 

On a resolniton moved by Mr Sirmdra Chandra Ckakravartu for a grant-in-aid 
of fis 200 for the Raja Govmda Chandra Memorial High Sohool at Barkbola, the House 
had the opportunity of listening to an important enunciation of principle on the distri- 
bution of grants-m-aid to schools. 

The Hon. Mamlvi Abdul Hanud, Minister of Education, white sympathizing with 
the demand made by Hr Chakra varty pointed out that it would not be proper to take 
np the case of an individual school here or a school there but the cases of all schools 
in the province should be considered together Che Minister also pointed out that on 
account of a oat motion passed by the Council the Government was preolnded from 
making any re-appro pmbon even within the allotment sanctioned by the House few 
disbursements on education. 

Mr Qapendra Lai La*, in opposing the resolution, did not think it proper to dis- 
turb the budgetary position at the fag end of the year He did not his preferential 
treatment being accorded to any particular sohool 

The mover of the resolution pressed for consideration being shown to each school 
on its merit He brought to the notice ef the House that some schools were receiving 
grants while others were suffering for want of funds and urged revision of the whole 
system of giving new grants to schools 


High Conn tob. Assam 

The question of establishing a High Court in Assam was discussed at considerable 
length on two resolutions. 

Mr Kastnath Satkta « resolution, as amended by ETian Bahadur Keramat All, was 
earned by the House. It recommended to the Government of Assam to take the neces- 
sary stops for including m the proposals to be presented before the Subvention Com- 
mittee a scheme for the establishment of a High Court in Assam 

The Horn Rat Bahadur Promode Chandra Datta, Judicial Member, said that in 
accepting this resolution Government would not oommit themselves to the question of 
establishment of a High Court m Assam for several reasons, oue being that the financial 
condition of the province did not warrant thB additional burden 

Hat Bahadur Nitambar Datta said that without a High Court and a TJwvsr- 
mtj, provincial autonomy in Assam would be a farce 

„ Mr Birewffno Lai Das felt that with the provincial deficit standing at more than Ha. 
GQ0&QOO it was not proper to raise this issue at the moment. 

Mr Oopendra Lai Da* said it was wcoograoas to ask for a costly High Chart 
while members were constantly pressing for remission or redaction of land revenue. 
Great hope, he said, had been laid on subvention but they could not expect more than 
Rs. lffytoJXQ as subvention. A High Court would cost nothing under Bs. 2^0,000 
a year 

Rat Bahadur Bnndaban Chandra Ootwam could not see any valid reason for a 
major province like Assam not preyring for a High Court He was surprised to see 
members shedding crocodile tears over finances Where were they, he asked, when 
Government asked for supplementary grants yesterday for several new projects costing 
lakhs and lakhs of rupees, la the new Constitution the Calcutta High Court would be 
ttMer the Government of Bengal and it was proper that Assam should have her own 
High Court 

Bib Rev lb Ntehols Soy and Mr W K. D Cooper, leader of the Planting group, 
said that it seemed obvious that an autonomous Province should have a High Court 
but toey most only indulge in the luxury when Assam ©wild afford to pay for it 

The resolution w» put to the vote and loet by 10 votae to 23. 


flW l Rat XSKAXn* BeR 'Rp m U Wl O li 

tjwt SEPTEMBER t— Mr Bepm Chandra Chose moved to-day a resolution repom- 
w em Hn g the temporary reduction of the rent payahfohy the tarots of the Meoto 
part tad Bijni Raj Wards estates by 20 per cent until normal conditions wen 
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restored. He urged that the present eocnomto distrees and I «tbea ■ estemitfes, each m 
floods and earthquakes. were responsible for the present plight of the tenants. 

Mr Scott opposed the resolution on the grounds that the fi n a nci a l oonditicn of 
both estates af the moment was poor and that m these estates these ha d bean no 
enhancement of land revenue for many years Also toe Bijni Raj Wards estate had 
to incur a in*w to run its administration 

Manta Abdul M V id Aaoshams said that the condition of the tenants in Goalpm 
was worse than those in the other dtetriots The motion was pat to the vote and lost 

RscBuimsT of Sum 0K8 bt Covunsw 


mending that, following the line adopted by Bengal, afl appointments m tne gwwtiea 
ranfcB no made by competitive examinations, excepting those in the Education, 

cSief Secretary, rave a brief history of the present method 
of recruitment in Assam which, he said, was a combination of «t«nmation sad 
selection. He informed the HonBe that the matter would be examined by the Public 
Services Commission which would be appointed under the Reforms . 

A discussion ensued, in the course of which some members expressed themselves 
in favour of competitive examination while others favoured the existing method. 
The resolution was earned 


Estiblis h kent or Land Mortgage Banks 

A resolution, brought by Mr Kasinath Soti*a, for the establishment of Land 
Mortgage Banks on a co-operative basis was opposed by the Hon Maulvi Abdul 
Hamid , Mimeter-m Charge, on the ground that even the existing banks in Jornat 
and Qauhafa were not working satisfactorily . , . „ ... . . - 

Mr 8arat Kamar Dai of Caohar strongly supported the estobhshmentof 
Land Mortgage Banks for the benefit of both zemindar and ryot The resolution was 
ultimately rejected. 

Assam Municipal Amen d Bill 

3he CounoD then passed the Assam Municipal (Amendment) Bill of 1934, brought 
by Mr Baku* Kumar Choudhvry, and as amended by toe Select Committee It 
would come into force on January 1 next The Bill sought to control amusements 
within tbe mnmoipal areas in the province The mam provision was that no pxace 
within municipal limits shall be used for cinematographic performances, circuses or 
variety shows for the purpose of regular gun without the previous pernuamon m 
tbe Board “and m accordance with such conditions and on such terms as the Board 
may see fit to impose ’ 

Oheb Hon Official Bills 

Hie Council also pasted the Assam Mohammedan Marriages and Jhvorees 
Bsfistrahon Bill, 1933, brought by Maulon Abdul Khalifa* Chowdhury 

Assam Cbucoul Law Amchd Bill 

17lh SEPTEMBER -The Assam Onminal Law Amendment Bill, 1935 was pasted 
in the Oounoil to-day Ths Hon. Bai Bahadur Promode Chandra Datta , Judicial 
Member, explained the neoesraty of the Bill . . .. , jrj . 

Ur Oopendra Lai Das's amendment, seeking circulation of the Bui m wder to 
elicit public opinion before January 1 next, was lost as well as the amendment by 
Houle i Ahdut Khaltque Ckoudhury, seeking to reduoe the term of imprisonment to 
one year from three years 

Die mam provisions of the Bill were stated to be as follows — 

“After Section 80 of the Assam Criminal Law Amendment Act 1984 tte followmg 

^ m ■ i . i me wttI t » Lon In liic vuiticettfllATt AliT iiVIWNu 


the Sea Customs Act, 1878, or (bl copies whereof have been declared tobe torttftodto 
His Majesty under any Law for the time being m force ^ puiushaMe with 
imprisonment which may extend to three years or with toe or wia _ .. . 


md to mate to or to encourage, toe oomnuHrion of any offence of murder, 

ity or onminal intimidation, or any offence punishable the Iddian Aw* 

1878, the Rxpkwive Substances Act, 1W6, or under Sections 1H, 121A, 
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328, 329, 332, 388, 390, 400, 403, 425. 436. 440 or 457, of the Indian Penal Code, or 
(b) directly express approval or admiration of any each offence in a manner likely to 
encourage the commission of the offence, shall— unless he proves that he had sttoh 
newspaper, book or document in his possession U) in oiroumstanoes indicating that he 
did not intend that it could be used for the purpose of disseminating any doctrine 
tending to farther or encourage the terrorist movement, or (II) for the purposes of 
tom Me research or study not connected with the terrorist movement— be punishable 
with the imprisonment which may extend to three years, or with fine or with both.* 

PKRMA?nTr Oadbk ros Public Health Dm 
The Conned then passed the motion moved by the Bon Rat Bahadur Kanak 
JmI Barm , Minister for Local Self-Government, recommending the creation of a 
permanent osdre for the Puhlio Health Department in Assam, consisting of sir 
assistant surgeons, 82 sub-assistant surgeons, 90 disinfectant camera, 74 peons and 
10 clerks* in place of the present corresponding number of temporary posts, and for 
the permanent retention of the ton temporary slab-inspectors of vaccination The 
schemes, which involved an estimated increase m the ultimate annual cost of Rs 
47jOQQ, irrespective of pensionarv charges, would take effect from January 1 next 


forma- 
te the 


Other Bills Passed 

The Conned also passed toe Assam Municipal Amendment Btll, 1035, the Assam 
Local Self Government Amendment Bill 1935, and the Bengal , Agra and Assam 
Cm l Courts {Assam Amendment) Btll. 1935 In connexion with tbe last named Bill, 
Ra* Bahadur Nilambar Datta objected to the giving of larger powers to munsiffs, as 
contemplated in the Bill, bat his objection was overruled 

Ass ah Deluctattos OwscmE s Repost 

18* SEPTEMBER —The Bon. Rat Bahadur Promode Chandra Datta , Judicial 
Member, in introducing the Government s delimitation of constituencies proposals, 
assured the House that toe debate would be forwarded to the Delimitation Committee 
for their consideration 

Haulm Abdul Khahque Chtndhttry moved an amendment, suggesting the 
bon of one plural-member constituency for the three Moslem seats allotted 
Upper House fur the Sylhet district, less Kanmgani 

Khan Sahib Maulxn Mahamad Alt of Kanmganj and Khan Bahadur Mohammad 
Mnhrsff of North Sylhet opposed the amendment, tbe latter suggesting that the three 
seats should be distributed as follows to North sylhet one , to Bonamgam pins the 
Nabiganj and Ajzningao] tbanas of the Habiganj subdivision one and to South Sylhet 
and toe rest of Habiganj one The amendment was not pressed for acceptance 

In moving an amendment, Mr Smkia «ud that, oontrary to the expectation of the 
people, both the Assam Franchise Committee and the Government had made separate 
electorates instead of joint electorates lor the European and Indian planters as well as 
commerce men. He argued that it might be said that Indian planters were fewer than 
the European planters, and as such tbe two Indian planter members would be nomi- 
nees of toe Europeans, but this did not apply to the Commerce and Industry consti- 
tuency where toe Indian voters would outnumber the Europeans The European mem- 
ber for the Commerce constituency would therefore, be the one whom Indians prefer- 
red in the event of two Europeans contesting the seat The separate electorate principle, 
he said should sot be extended to non communal constituencies like Planting, Com- 
merce, Industry and landlords. 

The amendment was subsequently withdrawn. 

Khan Bahadur Keratnat Alt's amendment, claiming 13 seats for Assam Talley 
Moslems m the Assam Legislative Assembly was owned by 22 to 20 votes 

Rai Bahadur Ntlambar Datta wanted an extra non-Mohammedan seat tor Dibru- 
garh Shan Sahib Maukm Mfoshsr said that the Modems should be given 14 

seats in the Assam Yufley 

Maul™ Btamavar All pressed tor the restoration of the one general unreserved 
seat in Sunamganj which was to be taken away for Sadar Sylhet. Khan Bahadur 
Nuroddm Ahmed and Mr Rohnu Kumar Chaudhury supported this amendment 
_ M r Bullae, Reforms Officer, in his maiden speech thanked the Assam 
franchise Committee tor toe help they had riven m preparing the Government 
A ^hich, he said, were stdl proposals and would be examined oare- 
by.th* Delimitation Committee This committee would be presided over 
hy&r loons Hammond, an ex Governor of Assam, who knew all about too 
province and who was an export on election and franchise matters. The speaker 
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assured the House that the question of an additional Moslem seat for the Assam 
Valley and an additional seal; for Banamganj would be car at ally examined. He 
farther said that every single valid obieotaon raised would ho brought to the 
noboe of the Delimitation Committee, which would visit Assam on October 28 
next These proposals, after they had been reported on by the Delimitation 
Committee, ▼sold be issued as Ordera-in Council, according to the Government 
of India Aot 


H S Tec* Govxbkob's Sfxsoh 

In proroguing the Council His Excellency the Governor, Str Abraham, _ 
narrated the changes which Assam had undergone before it attained its present position 
of a Governor’s province, and the substantial strides that it had made. “In the 
matter of genual internal development, despite the retarding effect of grievous local 
calamities, and m the field of oonstruotrve legislation as well, the provmoe has no 
reason to be ashamed of its record. He was glad that he had been called upon, as 
Acting Governor, to give iua assent to such an important measure as the Assam 
Tenancy Act of i835 

Referring to the Assam Criminal Law Amendment BUI, 1085, which the Council 
had passed yesterday, Sir Abraham observed that some of the members had dubbed 
this measure aa “a piece of repressive legislation.’ He pointed out that the develop- 
ment of nation-building departments postulated condition of collective peace and of 
individual security, both of life and property, throughout the borders of the province , 
and it was only when necessity arose that recourse to a measure of precaution hke 
this would be had His Excellency referred with appreciation to the assistance which 
level headed public men of the province ‘had given to the anti-terrorist propaganda 
work started m many areas in Assam, thereby showing that Assam, at any rate, 
was determined to prevent the spread within its territories of the oankerons growth of 
terrorism and its lees obvious bat none the less insidious allies.” He observed that 
if the province, with its present exiguous resources, could make substantial progress 
m all directions he did not see why, with the enlarged opportunities that the new 
Constitution would offer, it should not go forward and prosper 

His Excellency compared Assam with Belgium, the population of which, he said, 
was composed of heterogenous elements like that of Assam, but which, without losing 
its individuality, had welded itself into a more or lees organic whole in a common 
allegiance to their Grows He had, he said, firm bebef in Assam s bright future if only 
its people remained substantially united in desiring and doing their beet to retain their 
provinces as a separate and effective unit m the proposed Federation Assam had in 
the past been remarkably successful in absorbing and assimilating into a more or less 
co -he rent whole within its spacious holders the numerous tribes and peoples which 
constitute its composite population His Excellency saw no reason why the process of 
gradual assimilation and consolidation should not go on, and quoted the instances of 
the United Kingdom and the United States of America. 

He had, he said, referred to this subject because in reoent years he had noticed 
regrettable signs of flamparouB tendencies creeping into Assam politics. Assam had 
hitherto been very muon freer than most provinces from internal dissensions which 
arose out of communal divisions He implored the people of Assam not to be led 
away by internal jealousies and recriminations, based on short-sighted considerations 
of a purely parochial character, and adviBed them to devote themselves to the promo- 
tion of the future well being of the province as a whole without wasting their fame 
and energies in setting up one Talley against the other, or one purely boil or sectional 
interest against another 

Referring to the impending constitutional changes, Bis Exellenoy said that owing to 
the multiplicity of the issues involved the shortness of time and ether oiroumstances 
beyond their control, it had not been possible for the Assam Government to consult 
the local legislature in respect of every matter on which their advice was sought. He 
assured the Council, however, that in tendering any advice or In making any recom- 
mendation the Government had been inspired by the desire to safeguard to the beat 
of their ability the best and permanent terrorists of the provmoe as a whole and Its 
inhabitants, ms Excellency in conclusion paid tribute to the work of Mr Boffey, a wise 
counsellor a staunch friend 

The House was then proroguad by order of the Governor 



The 


B. & 0. Legislative Cornell 

Snaston — Ranchi — 26th- A««t to 6th Sept 1935 

lanux tomes A non. Box 

The monsoon session of the BeharAOrtaa legislative Council commenced at Ranchi 
oa the 20th. Aocaat 1935 After Question hoars the Indian Forest A m end m ent BUI 
introduced by the BonUe Mr ffmbbaek vaa takes up. His motion was that this bill be 
referred to a select committee. In coarse of his short speech he said that the Forest 
Department, though sow administered by the reserve side of the Government, la 18 
months’ tame win pass into the bands of the Minister responsible to the legislature. 
Be also referred to the increase in the number of forest oases of theft. The b31 was 
to oheok theft in forests by forbidding entrance into them 

r~*nwJif QodaeartM Muera onnoeed the motion. 

Thera being no other speaker besides the mover and Pandit Misra who opposed 
the motion, the debate did not take a long time and terminated in the appointment of 
• select committee consisting of seven non-official members and three officials. 

ScmmaMTAHY Dmuxos 

next item on the seeads was the snonlementarv demands There were 
r 31 demands involving expenditure of over KslSmkhB. Bj a demand for 
gnat which evoked considerable opposition Government asked for a supplementary 
cast to finance a new aoheme of admimBtrabon of justioe according to which they 
wen going to redone the number of subordinate judges acting as District and Sessions 
judges ana to appoint L&8. men in their places on the ground that the former 
oaanot efficiently discharge therr duties. Tb this scheme the approval of the Secre- 
tary of State and the Government of India had been obtained 

Mr Saokkidaxamda 3utA« contended that by way of a resolution the approval 
of the council should have been taken first He was followed by other speakers, 
namely, Mr JTafr, 8m Bahadur Dnaria Nath, B&fea Barmadeo 8*ngk and 
Moultri Gam, Mr Young and Baba Btmala Ohara* Bingh. 

The Bon'ble Finance Member indicating the position of the Government said that 
they had to take the approval of the Secretary of State or the Government of India 
before finally deciding upon the measure to be taken. The Council then adjourned 

Roxu. DivsLOPtcBfT nr Behxb 

27th. AUGUST —Two amendments were moved to the motion of the Finance 
Member regarding the scheme of expenditure of the Government of India grant of 
Ha. twelve and a half lathe for rural development One was by Rai Bahadur 
Shgamnaadan Sakay, who suggested the appointment of a committee of officiate and 
non -officials to prepare a scheme of expenditure 

The other amendment was by Hr B K P Buiko, who emphasised that in 
addition to proposing to spend the money on communication and water supply, the 
Government should spend something to ufanBe oowdnng as manure instead ol aa fuel 
He said that if ooal was used as fnaL oowdnng oould be saved to be used as manare, 
and one ton of oowdung saved would ultimately help to produce fid tons of food 
n utet i ate . 

The next speaker was Rai B a had ur Satuh Btnho, after whom Pandit Ooaverie 
Micro, in oriticfetsf the Government scheme, observed that while Government 
officers allowed fflted tanks to he leased eat for cultivation, and Government policy 
with regard to flood led to roads being washed away, it was surprising that the 
Government thought of spending this small amount, namely, 2 too* per head of the 
— ptoshon, on the development of communication and water supply 

lb tamdentofty referred to an order of a Bub-Biviaioaaf Officer calling upon 
9dm ftgunafli Das. MX.O, to amtot Um in preparing a scheme of rural uplift, 

JSW* •» *e^S*Tta. « •» wol»M h. 
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AUGUST .—The debate on the Finance Member’s motion regarding rural devo- 
li^wixt was resumed to-day He spoke for three quarters of an hour and toadied tbs 
pofatfa raised by several members who had opposed the motion. 

. J^*P e ‘£? a !!! lt .S f *¥* Bahadur Skyamnandan 8aka t befog put to vote, was 
drfeated by 38 to 48 votes. The amendment at Mi 8 K PSvJta was lost without 
a division 


Rnrva 4 f hpus t 0*BS fktte. 

The Bon’ bit Ur Buhhack then mtrodnoed the B & O Cess Bill Its reference to 
Select Committee was opposed by Baba Uamndranath Uukheriee, who moved that it 
be circulated. The motion for circulation was supported by Mr Pattereou, member 
from Indian Mining Association. 

He plea of foe Government for foe Bill was that the revenue of District Boards of 
M an b h um and Hasan bagh was gradually decreasing to about one- tenth of what it 
was ten years ago Therefore special taxation on the coal mines was necessary 

The point raised by Mr Svhhetjw was that at the present tome of economic 
depression, coal mines were not able to pay extra taxation 

The Hon’ble Mr Bubhack, however, accepted foe motion for circulation. 

Co-opnanvn Society A wra p Bell 

The Co-operative Society Amendment Bill was then taken into consideration and 
passed. 

Municipal Amend Bill 

He Municipal Amendment BilL, which empowers the Government I to dissolve a 
Mnmoipahty in the event of deterioration w municipal administration due to intri- 
gues and factions was under discussion when foe House adjourned 

Non official Resolutions 

2Mk AUGUST —The Coonoil passed a resolution to day— Mr W B Meynek 
(Planters) asking the local Government to move the Government of India to sanction 
the oontribotion of a branch Railway line of Bengal North Western Railway to be 
known as Ghakia Trans Gandak-Sidhwaha Chord line Project, which was estimated to 
oost Rs 46 and half lakhs including the bridge across foe Gandak and which would 
cover most of the 'fertile paddy area of India and network of sugar factories. 

SOtfa AUGUST — Two non-official resolutions for carrying out irrigation survey of 
the province and giving vocational bias to education imparted in secondary Bchools 
were withdrawn after discussion in the Council to-day The Government announced 
that they oo ntemplated^nd ertaking legislation for minor irrigation works in the province 
m near future 

2nd SEPTEMBER —At to-day’B sitting of the Conned, replying to a question of 
Baku Jamuna Kane* as to whether (a) a confidential enquiry had been made or was pro- 
posed to be made by the local Government to ascertain the nature and the extent of 
the village Industries Association’s working m Bihar, foe manner of its operation 
and its effect on foe masses and what was the reason for their surveying the pro- 
gramme of foe activities of the said association m Bihar and whether (b) them was 
any proposal before Government to oo-opsrate with the All-India Village Industries 
Association la the matter of foe uplift of foe masses, Mr R X Russell mud that 
a n enquiry had been made because they wished to keep themselves informed of foe 
nature and development of foe Association a activities , and (b) that the Association 
had not asked for the assistance of Government 

Baku Jamuna Ranee moved a resolution asking Government to appoint under 
section 112(i) of foe Behar Tenancy Aot a Special Officer to enquire into the 
oomfitfoos In Behar proper with a view to reducing rents, where necessary 

The resolution was defeated by 61 to 12 votes The landlords and abo some 
tenants 1 representatives opposed foe proposal on the ground that it would not be 
conducive to the interests of tenants The Government also opposed foe reaototion, 
pointing put the serious legal and practical difficulties in foe way of lls acceptance 

Now-Otfhual Rill 

M SEPTEMBER —In foe Council to-day a number of non- official Bills were cir- 
culated tor dieting public opinion 
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Cte Jfuasalman Wakf Bill of Mr- Rattan Jan foe the oontrol of Mossahnan chari- 
table religious endowments m the province was not taken up as the member did not 
move for its consideration. She Oonnoil then transacted official bnemesa, all Government 
snpplementarv demands being voted and the Bihar and Onus JfamMijwl Amendment 
BUi (an official moasore) being circulated for opinion. 

Basin DsLatninoK Pbofobalb 

4th, SEPTEMBER —The Oonnoil discussed to day the Government’s Delimitation 
proposals for the new provincial legislatures. 

Mr Bubhack, an behalf of the Government, Inviting discussion on the Bubjeot, 
stated that there was no finality about the proposals, as they were yet to be examined 
The Delimitation Committee would shortly be visiting India. Aa regards cumulative 
and distributive vote systems, the speaker said that the Government supported the 
single noil-transferable vote systems which had many advantages 

Several non-official members spoke generally urging territorial c l a im s for larger 
number of seats and onticwng the Government proposal for single vote Bystem and 
plural member eonahtuenny The debate had not concluded when the Oonnoil 
adjourned. 

90. SEPTEMBER —An interesting issue wss raised to-day over single versus plural 
vote system stating that it gave a better chance to an important minority to express its 
views reflecting the public opinion truly, while the plural system supporters urged 
that the system was more sound and productive of communal harmony 

6d. SEPTEMBER —Bai Bahadur Shyamuandan Sahay'a amendment providing 
for constituencies having the right of electing more that a member each voter must 
have as many votes as the number of members to be elected provided only one vote 
be oast for one member was earned. 

Jbe Co unci was then prorogued 


The Burma Legislative Council 

August Soimon Rangoon — 6th to 14th. Aafnst 1935 

No CoNvmiHOE Memoirs 

The Burma Legislative Council, which commenced its session at Rangoon on the 
6th Angut 1635, refused to grant leave to U Ba Shoe to move his motion of no- 
confidence m U Ba Pie, forest Minister Only 28 members stood up, 31 being the 
required number 

U Ba Sktee » second motion of no confidence in the , Education Minister also) fell 
through, the House refusing to grant leave Only nine stood np m favour of the 
motion 

Earlier, the House unanimously recorded its deep sense of loss at the death of Mr 
N S Parakh, the doyen of the Council, on a condolenoe motion moved by the Finance 
Member 

Duounoff or Huron Toma 

Mr Bangs Singh' a adjournment motion to criticise the Government b action in demo- 
lishing a Hindu Kau temple on Voyle Road and thereby wounding the feelings of the 
Hindu commmuty lapsed owing to want of quorum after the House had disonseed it 
for an hour 

Earlier, the Finance Member pointed out that the motion was not In order hat the 
President overruling the former’s objection fixed 4 o’olook for discussion. 

Htdo-Bubma TsiBinuL Beast 

13th At 14th. AUGUST -The two-days’ debate on the report of the Indo-Borma 
financial Tribunal which began on the 13th. concluded on the 14th., the House 
carrying seven resolutions and rejecting one, 
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The Fmanet M»m ier, at the outset, announced on the 13th. that the Government would 
not •vote on the notion put before the House nor would they speak, except to correct 
any misapprehension in the course of the debate, the proceedings of which would be 
communicated to the Secretary of State for India ter information. 

Seven resolutions were moved of which U Maung Gyi ( Hr Ba Maw’s Party ) 
moved three, one of which recommended firing 5 per oent ratio for Burma s contri- 
bution in respect of liabilities to India, instead of seven and a half per cent Another 
suggested 90 years for repayment instead of 45 years and th&third resolution urged 
that all financial liabilities found due bv Burma to India on financial settlement between 
the Governments of India and Burma should be met by the Government of Great 
Britain as a token of goodwill 

V if t nan ( people’s party ) moving a fourth resolution demanded that besides the 
5 per cent ratio due deductions should be made m favour of Burma ter the dig 
advantages resulting from her past association with India. 

U Sontfum ( People s Party ) proposed that the application (*) Committee should 
consist of five members, including two non officials, one from Burma and the other 
from India. 

U Kya <?«•» ( People s Party ) wanted that Burma should not be considered as 
owing India anything on account ot Burma Railways 

U Saw ( People’s Party ), moving the last resolution, recommended that Burma 
should not be held responsible for any public debts contracted before Burma became 
part of India or for cost of the Burmese war or for cost of any wars outside 
India 

A large number of members ot all parties supported the resolutions 

"When the debate was resumed on the 14th shortlylafter twelve o clock, all member* 
of Dr Ba Maw b Party, led bv U Thi, Whip of the Party, walked out protesting against 
the action of the Leader of the House for not giving his consent to U Maang Gyi 
( Dr Ba Maw s Party ) to move his motion, rejecting the Internal s report in toto 


U Maung Maung Qy% (Dr Ba Maw’s party), while walking out. said that he with- 
drew hiB three motions moved on the 13th, as they were done without the oonsent of 
the Party, bat he did not ask permission of the President for withdrawal before 
leaving the Chamber 

On the 13th the President disallowed the motion for reject] on of the Tribunal 
Report on a point of order raised by the Leader of the House that when the mover 
was called to make his motion, he was not in his seat Therefore, at a later stage, 
he was debarred from moving it 

V Ba Than (People a Party) moved another resolution firing the period for 
repayment at 00 years, the first instalment being payable five years after separation 

All Burmese Parties condemned the report as not bang 1 fair to Burma m its 
recommendations, while Mr J Tait said that the European commercial community 
recognised the award and aooepted it as the beat possible solution of a problem that 
bristled with difficulties 

Among the resolutions passed, five by U Ba Than, Mia Oh, U So Nyun, U Kya 
Gaing ana U Saw were earned without a division. 


O Maung Maung Gyt't resolution demanding ninety years for the repayment of 
liabilities waa lost without a division, white another resolution of his fixing five per 
oent ratio was carried without a dissentient His third resolution recommending 
that the Government of Britain should bear all of Burma s financial liabilities to 
India wib earned by SO votes to 9, the European bloc voting agmnst 

Indues, excepting Mr Oanga tiingh, did not participate either m the debate or in 
the voting 

Earlier, when the President asked for the sense of the House about TJ Maung 
Maung Gyve three resolutions, it refused to grant leave ter withdrawal Consequenfly 
they were put to vote. The Council was then prorogued. 



The N. V. Frontier Legislative Coaaeil 

Fboeesi against Eldon ado it or Gubmjehi & Hindi 

The N W Frontier Legislative Council opened its session at Feshwar on the 4L 
Nenmfcw 1933 All members of the minority party were absent The Fnuidmt read 
out a lengthy communication explaining the reasons of their absence which stated — 

•As we aQ Hindu and Sikh elected members of the Legislative Council have de- 
cided to absent ourselves from the present session of the House we consider it our 
duty to explain the oiroustanoea that have led to our this decision. 

k The recent circular of the Government Transferred Department about elrmm a tlTi g 
Hindi and Gunnukhi from media of instruction in schools m the province has caused 
consternation amongst the Hindus and the Sikhs throughout the province. We have 
been deluged with anxious enquiries and the feeling on the subject of our communi- 
ties is so strong that we, who represent them in Die Legislative Council cannot m 
common fairness or according to the parliamentary practice ignore it We feel that 
this circular constitutes a grave menace and direct challenge to our religion and 
culture. The novel principle, which the circular seeks to introduce into our educa- 
tional system, exists m no other province in India. The arguments advanced for a 
violent change in the policy stated in the memorandum conveying the instructions of 
the Government to the Director of Public Instruction and the inspectress of girls' 
schools are m our opinion, most untenable and unconvincing The only effective 
constitutional method open to us, under the present circumstances of recording ear 
protest and conveying our strong feeling on the subject, is to absent ourselves from 
this session We realise the utter helplessness of our position but it is permissible 
to hope that our action may lead to a searching of the heart on the part of all-right 
thinking parsons as to the examination of the question. Lest interested parties may 
misinterpret oar action we would hke to make dear that we have the greatest respect 
for the chair and our abstention implies no disoonrtesy to it or the House We have 
always co-operated with the Government and the majority for the betterment and 
development of this province, where wo have all that is dear to us and would always 
do so should our co-operation be redly appreciated. But we have been injured on 
the moet vital point viz our religion and culture which is dearer to ub than anything 
else and which the Government are solemnly pledged to protect It will constitute 
an intellectual oppression of the worst kind to enforce us to transcribe our scripture* 
into Urdu for the benefit of our womenfolk whose education is sought to he directed 
by us on the present lines which ensure both a study of their religious books and an 
enlightenment of their mind with knowledge of things m general We do not at all 
aim to train our girls for professional careers and we attach a great importance to 
the thorough study of our religious books which are in Hindi and Gunnukhi. The 
Government circular ignores all tins We shad thank you to please read this 
explanation to the House.’ 

Hus evoked a discussion, the Minister, Sir Abdul Qauum , asking if this 'boycott 1 
was a constitutional method of representation but the president deferred conaxleration 
of the constitutional aspect 

The Home Member, Sir George Casmingham next introduced the Putnab Land 
Revenue Frontier Province Amendment Bill and Motor Vehicles Taxation BUI which 
the Council agreed to take into consideration on or after Nov 13. The non-official motion 
to circulate the Motor Taxation Bill for public opinion was defeated by 16 to 11 vote*. 

Sir Abdul Qevum, Minuter, introduced the Eaton Forest BUI which wQl be 
circulated for public opinion by Fob IB on non-official motion 

•d. NOVEMBER .-Tha Council passed two non-official Bifis-the Village Cornells 
and Muslim Personal Law Shariat Application Bills and circulated for public opinion 
the ArUt-prosMutton Bill and Petty Zamindar*' Belief EUl introduced by Nawibsada 
AOahanawaz 

A non-official amendment depriving proposed Village Councils of judicial functions 
was defeated by 17 against IX votes Bills passed to-day had been before the Grand] 
for the past two yean and aroused acute controversies 

During mtenwllatioas, the Home Member said that the local Government was 
wrreepondmg with the Government of India on the subject of subvention, bat did 
not disclose the nature of the oorreepcmdence. 
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The Indian National Cragress 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE WORKING COMMITTEE 
Wardha— 29th July to Ut Anguet 1935 


The Working Committee met at Ward]* from July 29 to August 1, 1935. Baba 
Kajenara Prasad presided. He following members were present — 

Sri Vallabhbhai Patel, Smt Saroimi Naida, 8n Jamnalal Baia], 8n Fattabhi Sitaram- 
■37% Sn Gangadhar fiao Dsshpande, 8n K F Nariman Sn Purshottamdas Tandon, 
&i Sardul Singh Caveeshar, Sn Surendra Mohan Moitia, Bn 8yed Mahmud, ftn 
Jairamdas DauUtram. Sn J R Knpalam 

Sn Bhulabhai J Desai, Sn Govmd Ballabh Pant, Sn 8. Satyamurh and Bn Shankar 
fiao JDeo attended the meeting by invitation. 

The minutes of the last meeting held at Jubbolpore on Apni 23, Si and 85, 1935 
were confirmed. 

1— Confirmation of Office Secretary 

The Committee confirmed the appointment of Syt Krishna Das as Office Secretary 
of the A. JL C 0. 

1 1 — Bank account of A. 1 C C 

„ Besolved that the account of A. I C C at Allahabad be opened with the Panjab 
national Bank in the name of the Indian National Congress and that this account be 
operated upon by the president Baba Bajendara Prased and the working General 
Secretary, Acharya J B Kxipalant, jointly and severally 

UI — Statcmanta of Accounts 

He Statement of offios aooounts from April, 1935 to June, 1935 was placed before 
the meeting and passed 

IV — Accounts of 1932—34 

He Committee also passed the audited aocouns of the A LC C from 1st January, 
1932 to 31 March, 1634. 

A statement of accounts by the Secretary of the Swaraj Bhawan Board of Manage- 
ment from September 1934 to July 1935 was placed before the committee. 

V— Claim of the GuJ rat P C C 

He Committee passed the following resolution — 

Having considered the circumstances and the correspondence with different parties 
and conversations between the President and the parties concerned,— resolved that Bs, 
6,000 advanced by the Gujarat P 0 O as loan to the A. 1 0 C be repaid. 

VI — Don from Tamil Nad P C & 

Having considered the correspondence regarding dues from Tamil Nad P C. CL 
amounting to Bs. 3,326-4- 10, resolved that in view of the fact that the Tamil Nad 
Pda may feel handicapped, if called upon to pa; the entire amount m one lamp 
sum, the Working Commitee will be prepared to consider payment m annual instal- 
ments of fin 900, the first instalment to be paid latest m the December, 1685. 

Vll— Provincial Subscription* 


Considered the telegrams received from Bombay, Utka), and other P O. ft regard- 
ing extension of date lor payment of provincial subscriptions,— 


Besolved that the date be extended to 15th August, 1635 and the Committee* in 
default be asked to make payment by that date failing which they will be liable to be 
disqualified from representation in the next meeting of the A. I C O in aooordanoe 
with the reeohition passed at the JubboJpore meeting of the Working Committee. 


Vm-Dotanw’ Foaribe KdBef Fuad 


Unsolved that Syt Surendra Mohan Moitra be authorised to make enqniriea and 
recommendations in consultation with soy other person or persons he ooufiten neoee 
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stry regarding aid to be given to families of detenus in Bengal The Secretary of the 
A. I C. C. is authorised to make payments in aoeordanoe with suoh recommend*- 
turns from the fond collected for the purpose. 

IX — Chant* of Headquarter* 

Bead the application of the Bern P 0 0 for the change of its headquarters from 
Amraoti to Axela, — 

Resolved that the proposed change be sanctioned. 

X — Central Calcutta Congress Commit!** Diipato 

Considered, the representation of the Bengal P C C regarding Central Calcutta 
Congress Committe,— 

Resolved that in view of the fact that Syt M S Aney was given comprehensive 
powers by the Working Committee at its sitting held on July 28 and 29, 1934 to take 
whatever action was necessary for setting up without delay the Congress organisation in 
Bengal, and further in view of the faot that the Central Calcutta Congress Committee 
set up under his decision has been functioning since September, 1934, the Working 
Committee sees no reason to disturb the existing arrangements. 

The Working Committee further resolves that the action taken by the Be-orga- 
msahon Snb-Commtttee of the Bengal P C C calling upon the Central Calcutta 
Congress Committee to deposit all application form, the receipts and membership fees 
is set aside and the Committee set up under Svt Aney s sward shall continue to 
function till a fresh election takes place under the constitution 

The Working Committee regrets to note that the Reorganisation Bub Committee 
should have taken upon itself the responsibility of practically setting aside the decision 
of Byt Aney and taking ad interim action. 

XI— Later Pro— di ng * 

He Working Committee heard Byt Narendra Nath Ben on Central Calcutta Gem 
grees Committee dispute at great length but saw no reason to revise its previous 
decision on the subject 

XII —Enrolment of II — b an in Bangui 

With regard to the complaint of Shn 8. N Roy regarding enrolment of members 
in Bengal, the Committee records the agreement arrived at between Bhn B. N Boy 
ami Byt Surendra Mohan Mwtra on behalf of the B. P C 0 that the quota of 
membership fees should be remitted to the districts concerned akmg with the list of 
members within a fortnight 

XIII— Constitution of Mafcofcoahal P C C 

Read Syt K. F Nariman a report about the validity of the meeting of the Mahak- 
oshal P C C for the adoption of tbs Provincial constitution. This Committee agrees 
with his finding that the meeting in which the constitution was passed was not a vabd 
meeting and catia upon the President of the Mahakoahal Congress Committee to convene a 
regular meeting for considering and adopting the provincial constitution and submit the 
same to the working Committee after it has been duly passed by the P C. L 

XIV— Jubbolpon T own Conpftt Dbpvte 

Considered the report of Syt. K. F Nariman on the Jubbulpore TO (X dispute. 

Agreeing with the findings of Syt K. F Nariman, resolved that the objections to 

the election of the Jubbulpore Town Congress Committee are invalid, and therefore 
the election stands, and the present Committee shall continue to function 

XV— Khandwa District Contras* C—sIttae Dispute 

Considered the report of Byt X. F Nariman on the Khandwa District Congress 
Committee election dispute,— 

Resolved that agreeing with his findings the ejection of the Khandwa DC.fl.ii 
upheld and the existing D C. C of Khandwa shall oontmns to function. 

XV] — G satur Conor — Corai nUtea D ispute 

Bead the report of Dr Pattahhi Sitaramayya together with the terms of settle- 
w»t signed by Byt Konda Venkatspeyya and Byt N V L Narasuuha Ron and * 

aSTw Sort!? 4 "”* *• “ Bfl * Wr ' 
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XVU-CencnM Organisation In Kbubi City 

Heard the representatives of Tamil Nad and Andhra F C Ob. on the controversy 
over Oongrees organisation in Madras city,— 

Resolved that the question, be referred to the Committees concerned to enable 
them to arrive at an amicable settlement 

XV1U— Bmur P C. C, 

Considered the resolution of the Berar Provincial Congress Conference forwarded 
bv the Berar P 0 C recommending the formation of a Joint Committee of the three 
Provincial Congress Committees of Berar, Nagpur and Mahakoehal for the purpose of 
running oonnou elections,— 

Resolved that the same be sent to the Congress Parliamentary Board for 
consideration. 

XIX— Peasant's Sub -Committee 

Resolved that a snb-oommittee consisting of Syt, Bajendra Prasad, Sardar 
Yallabhbluu Patel and Syt Parshottamdas Tandon with Syt Porshottamdaa Tandem as 
convener be appointed to keep in touch with the problems affecting the peasantry of 
the country ana from time to time to report to and advise the Working Committee 
thereon, 

XX— Laboar Sab-Committee* 

Resolved that a sub- committee consisting of Svt Jairamdas Daulatram, Syt 
K. F Nariman and Syt Shankerlal Banker be appomted with Syt Jairamdas Daulatram 
as convener to keep m touch with problems affeohog industrial labour and from tame 
to time to report to and advise the Working Committee thereon. 

XXI — QnatU Earthqaaka 

The Workmg Committee records its sense of deep sorrow at the loss sustained in 
men and money by thousands of people daring the recent earthquake in Quetta and 
other parts of Baluchistan and tenders its condolences and sympathy to the bereaved 
and the sufferers. 

The Working Committee endorses the action taken by the President in forming a 
Central Rebel Committee for collecting funds and administering rebel The Committee 
thanks all thoBe who rendered valuable aid through personal oare to thousands of the 
injured and distressed under very difficult circumstances and acknowledges the 
response of the pnbbo to appeals for funds 

The Working Committee while recognizing the efforts made by the authorities at 
Quetta to meet the situation with the resources at their disposal is of opinion based 
on the published statements of eye-witnesses official and non-official that many persons 
under the debris oould have been rescued if the digging operations had been under- 
taken on an adequate Boale and not stopped after two days and if the offered help 
from th e p nbbo had not been rejected 

The Working Committee is of opinion that the Government should appoint a com- 
mission composed of officials and non-officials to enquire into the allegation made by 
the pnbbo and, m Borne respects, supported by published statements of officials vut , 

1 that the statement made on behalf of the government when assistance was 
offered, that they had ample resources to deal with the situation m Quetta does not 
appear to be borne out by facta , 

2 that they unjustifiably tamed away such profferred assistance , 

3 that they ought to have recruited available assistance from neighbouring areas 
to oope properly with the emergency , 

4. that whilst every European resident of the affected area was accounted for 
no adequate attempt was made m respeot of the Indian residents and there was similar 
disonnunation between Indians and Europeans in the matter of rescue, relief mid 
salvage. 


*f Note — Shri Shankerlal G Banker having intimated his inability to be a member of 
the Committee due to his pre-oooupahons, ieharya J a Knpakni was appointed 
bp the President to act in bis place The Labour Sab Committee at its meeting held 
» Bombay on August 6, 1936 appomted Shn J B Knpalanl as it oonveuer } 
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XXB— Congress Jufafl— 

Resolved that the fifteenth annivesary of the Congress be observed m a fitting man- 
ner on the day the Congress met for the first tune in 1898 and for this purpose the 
Working Committee appoints the following persons to constitute a aub-oommlttee tor 
drawing op the programme tor the ooossion 

Syt fiajendra Prosad, Bn B Pattabhi Sitaramayva, Seth Jamnalal Bajsj, Syt Gonad 
Baliabh Paint, Syt Jammdas Dsulatrun, and Aoharya J B. Knpalani 

XXIII — Hlibxy of tfca CnnfftM 

The Committee thanks Dr Pattabhi fttaramayya for the offer of the manuscripts 
of the History of the Congress written by him and requests the President to go 
through it and anthoneae nun to finally decide about Its pnbhoation as a memorial 
volume of the fiftieth anniversary of lie Congress. 

XXIV— Office* nadir the New Ceostitotfoa 

Having read the resolution, of several Congress Committees relating to the accep- 
tance or non-acceptance of office under the sew constitution, this Committee is of 
opinion that any decision on the question would be premature at this stage and should 
be left over for the next session of the Congress It declares that any expression of 
opinion on the question by individual Congressmen doss not represent the view of the 
Congress. 

XXV— InAu State* 

Although the policy of the Congress regarding the States in India has been defined 
In its resolutions, a persistent effort a being made by or on behalf of the people of 
the States to get a teller declaration of the Congress policy The Working Committee 
therefore Issues the following statement concerning the policy of thB Congress with 
regard to the Princes and the people of the States. 

Ha Indian National Congress recognises that the people in the Indian 
States have an inherent right to Swaraj no less than the people of 
British India. It has accordingly declared itself in favour of establishment of 
tentative responsible government in the States and has in that behalf not 
appealed to the Princes to establish such responsible government m their 

e and to guarantee fundamental rights of oituenship, like feedom of person, 

speech, association and the Press to their people but haa also pledged to the 
States people its sympathy and support in their legitimate and peaceful straggle 
for the attainment of faD responsible government By that declaration ana by 
that pledge the Congress stands The Congress feels that even in their own 
interests the Princes will be well advised to establish at the earliest possible moment 
tell responsible government within their States carrying a guarantee of tell 
rights or citizenship to their people 

It should be understood however that the responsibility and the burden of carrying 
on that struggle within the States must necessarily fall on the States people them- 
selves. The Congress can exercise moral and friendly raflaenoe upon the States 
and this it is bound to do wherever possible The Congress has no other power 
under existing circumstances although the people of India whether under the 
British, the fnnoea or any other power are geographically and historically one 
and indivisible In the heat of controversy the limitation of toe Congress in often 
forgotten. Indeed any other policy will defeat the common purpose 

with regard to toe impending constitutional change it has been suggested that 
the Congress should insist upon certain amendments at that portion of toe govern- 
ment of India Bui which deals with the relation of the Indian States to the 
Indian Federation. The Congress has more then once oategorically rejected toe 
entire scheme of constitutional reforms on the broad grounds of its not being an 
expression of the wifi of the people of India and has insisted on a constitution to 
be framed by a Constituent Assembly It may not now ask for an amendment of 
the scheme m any particular pari To do so would amount to a reversal to the 
Congreae pdbey 

i^t toe same time it la hardly necessary to aaanre toe people of the States 
&?♦?* Con «*? w . “•*« be gofity of sacrificing their interests m order to 
faqr to* support of the Princes. From Ha inception the Congress has stood uneem- 
masses of hdUuiptaat anyvSed rights in ooniwt 
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XXVI— Provident Food RhIm for A L C C Staff 

With a view to having a provident fund for the employees in the 
office of the All India Congress Committee, the Working Committee adopts the 
following rules — 

1 Every fall time employee shall contribute one anna tin the rupee of his 
salary to a provident fund of which an account will be opened in some bank 
The deduction of this amount shall be made at the time the monthly salary bill 

** I ^ThiT^ A L C. C shall make contribution to tho deposit account of 
each employed month by month at the rate of one anna in the rupee on 
the salary 

3 Persons employed temporarily shall not come under the operation of 
this scheme 

Each employee shall Btate in writing to whom he desires that the amount be 
p8ld in oase of his death. 

The deposits and contributions with interest thereon at the credit of any 
employee may be withdrawn on his ceasing to be an employee of the A. I C. 
0. subject to provisions in rules 9, 10, 11 and 12 hereunder 

0. A temporary advance, not ordinarily exceeding three month s pay, may be 
allowed to an employee from the sum at his credit at the discretion of the Working 
General Secretary, provided the sum so proposed to be advanced shall bo equal to or 
less than half the amount paid by the employee so far towards his share of the Fund 
the rate of interest being 5 per cent 

The following may be considered as examples of legitimate occasions for such 
advances — 

S illness of employes or any member of Mb family, 
marriages and funerals, 

any special educational requirement of employee’s children. 

7 Advances will be recovered at the discretion of the General Secretary in instal- 
ments by monthly deductions from tho salary 

8. In the event of an employee owing a sum of money to the A LOG the 
General Secretary will have the right to deduct this sum of money from the provident 
fund of the employee. 

9 An employee leaving before the completion of his five years of service shall be 
entitled only to his share of contribution to the provident fond and interest thereon 
10 If the services of an employee are terminated for no fault of bis. he shall be 
entitled to the whole amount of his provident fond, and the clause relating to fund 
with interest thereon 

12 In case of dismissal owing to dishonesty or fraud, he shall not be entitled to 
receive any portion of the provident fund 

13 The olauBe relating to five years service shall not apply in tho ease of em 
tyees who may have completed their five years of service in the A. L C. C. before 
io date of operation of the present scheme 
14. The decision of the W orking Committee of the Congress regarding negligence. 
Inefficiency, dishonesty or fraud involving dismissal and in all matters of doubt and 
difference arising out of these rules shall be final. 

16. The Working Committee shall have power to alter, vary or amend the rules 
relating to the Provident Fund in their absolute discretion. 

XXVII — Lmtc Rulot for A. 1 C C. Staff 

1 Every member of the staff will get one month s privilege leave with full pay 
for every completed eleven months of servioe 

2 If a member does not avail of this leave the same can accumulate for two 
years. All such leave beyond two months will lapse, 

3. Members of the staff will also get 10 days casual leave, which may not be com- 
bined with file privilege or sick leave 

A Holidays falling at either end of the leave period will not be included in the 
leave bat when they fall in the middle of the leave, they will be so included. 

6. Members will also get fifteen days’ sick leave on half-pay in the year 
, & If the privilege leave is availed of for reasons of health, die fifteen days of aiok 
leave on half-pay may be combined with it 
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7 Any leave beyond this shall be without aHowanoe unless under special circums- 
tance to be decided upon m each individual case by the Working Committee on the 
recommendation of the General Secretary 

8 The leave mentioned in these rules will not molods Sundays or other general 
holidays except when they fall within the period of a leave A hat of general holidays 
will be made by the General Secretary at the beginning of every year and will Be 
hung np In the office for the information of the staff. 

9 Hunters con only avail themselves of leave Bubject to the requirements of the 
office, and will not be entitled to demand it as of right. 

10 All leave mentioned here shall be unless otherwise provided for granted by 
the Working General Secretary 

XXVIII — Pone C«Hoctiom in Maharashtra 

In view of the work in Maharashtra the President consented to forego half the 
quota of 25 per cent due to the A L O C office out of the President s Purse collec- 
tion made in Malmrashtra 


Labour Sab-CoHmittee 


Unity m Labour Rank* 

An important step in the direction of unity m labour ranks has been taken at a 

S conference of representatives of the All India Trade Union Congress and National 
e Lruon Federation held recently at Bombay by the formation of an All-India 
Labour Board consisting of equal number of reprebentativo Labour organisations. Sir 
V \ Girt has been appointed President and Hr B S Euikar, General Secretary of 
the new Board It will be the task of the Board to continue in the efforts for unity 
and to carry on day to day work for the amelioration of oondition of the working 
classes. 

The joint conference of the two labour organisations passed resolutions declaring 
the present Government of India Act as more retrogiade and reactionary than tho J 
P t Report and as being conoeived in a spirit of distrust of the Indian people The 
representation given to labour, according to the conference, was utterlv inadequate, 
and in as much as the Act held out no prospect to tho Indian masses and working 
f lasses of securing on adequate and effective voice and control m the legislatures and 
tho administration of the country, it was unacceptable 

Tho conference Mewed with alarm the deplorable plight to which the industrial 
■workers of India had been reduced by methods of rationalisation and policies of wage 
cut and retrenchment adopted by employers. The conference therefore recommended 
to the Joint Labour Board to take steps to increase the organised strength of workers 
and check the employers tendencies to effect wage-cats. 

It was of opinion that the question of protection to industries should he re- 
opened and a detailed jnqairv into Urn results of protection so far given to various indus- 
tries should be held in order to find out inter alta whether tho grant of protection had im- 
proved the workers standard of life or created more employment. The enquiry should also 
consider whether the continuance of protection should not be made dependent on those 
industries adopting a satisfactory standard of wages and other working conditions. 

It was also of opinion that a minimum wage fixing legislation be introduced par- 
ticularly for sheltered industries and those other industries where workers’ organisation 
do not exist or are too weak to resist employers attacks on their standard of life. 
The conference condemned the present repressive policy of Government particularly the 
use of emergency powers ana such other legislation against labour organisations 
and workers. Toe conference recommended the Joint Labour Board to take effective 
steps to protect those who fall victims to such repression. 

The conference viewed with atom the growing unemployment and urged that un 
mediate steps be token to increase employment by the adoption of suitable schemes 
and urged the Government of India to introduce unemployment insurance and health 
insurance schemes and to introduce 40 hoars week in all industries. 

The conference condemned the attitude of the British labour Party towards the 
employment of Indian seamen m British -owned steamers? 
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Congress and Labour Organisations 

PraUnt'i Communication 

Camp Wardha 
August 1, 1935 

Dear Mr Ruitar, 

I placed the memorandum yoa gave me before the Working Committee for its con 
siderahon and I may state shortly the result of the discussion 

Ton will recollect that tho A I C C recorded the resolution of protest at Jubbul 
pore against the repressive policy of tho Government agaiust Congress and labour 
organisations 

It is felt that it is unnooessaiv to observe a day of protest. Tho Congress has not 
done so m respect of tho ban which still persists against many of its own organisations 
Now that a number of Congressmen are in the Assembly it would bo best if you could 
oolleot alt relevant information and place it at tho disposal of the Congress Parliamen 
tary Party in the Assembly, and I have no doubt they will make such use of it as is 
possible m raising a protest there This is what has been done regarding the Con 
gross organisations under tho ban 

On the question of the rejection of tho now constitution tho Congress has already 
passed a resolution and will take stops for implementing it when the tuna comes As 
regards programme against war the matter may be considered whon occasion arises 
and the Congress Committoo determines its own line of action 

On the Legislative programme for the amelioration of the oonditions of labour, I 
have no doubt tho Congress Party in the Assembly will always be prepared to con 
Eider and give its support to all legislation not inconsistent with tho Congress view 
point 

Ton told mo that the Congress Party in tho Assembly did not support Mr 
Joshi s resolution ri^aul mg unemployment insurance m the Assembly I have 
made onqtunos and I understand that there was no lesolution by Mr Joshi but 
that there was an amendment by him to a resolution by tho Government, and 
that tho Congress Party supported Mr Josht s amendment which was earned by 
the casting vote of the President but that the amended resolution was lost by a 
snatch vote of 52 against 5J, and in this voting the Gongioss Party voted with 
Mr Joshi It has also been convoved to mo that in all matters relating to 
labour the Congress Party has consistently supported the laboui side 

I may state, ho waver, that the congress being a national orgomsation and not 
a class organisation, it is not inconceivable that occasions may arise wheu Congress 
view may not tally with Tiado Union view and in all Bucli cases the Congress 
will of course take its own hno of action 

The Working Committee has appointed a sub committee of Messrs Jairamdas 
Daulatram, K F Nariman and Shankerlal Banker with Mr Jairamdas Daula 
tram as convenor to keep m touch with problems affecting industrial labour and 
from timo to time to report and advise tho Working Committee thereon 

Tho Working Committee, I noed hardly assure you, will always welcome co- 
operation from Trade Uoious in all matters where joint action may be found possible 

Yours sincerely, 

Syt R B Ruikar M. A LL R, Rajkhdba Prasad 

President, 

AU India Trade Umon Congress, 

Walker Road, Nagotjb City 

PRIMARY CONGRESS MEMBERS 

(Enrolled TUI Joan 13, 1833 ) 

According to the timo table of the Working Committee. 13th June was the last 
date of enrolment of Congress members entitled to participate m the elections of 
delegates of the Congress to be held on the 14th of December, 1935 The following 
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ires of total enrolment hare been taken from reports received from Provincial 
grass Committees. Ebese figures most not be taken as final 

Province Quota of maxxmnm Members 

members 


1 Ajmer 

2 Andhra 

3 Assam 
4. Bihar 

5 Bengal A Sanaa Valley 

6 Barer 

7 Bombay City 
& Banna 

9 Nagpur 
1G Deffii 

11 Gujarat 

12 Karnatak 

13 Kerala 

11 Mohafaoshal 
15 Maharaetra 
ia N W F & 

17 Punjab 
18. Sind 

19 Tumi Nadu 

20 United Provinces 

21 Utkal 


72.000 

12.500 

92.500 
1,62,000 

10.000 

10.500 

44.000 

8.500 
11000 

31.000 

52.000 
26000 

41.500 
49000 
10500 

65.500 
11000 

70.500 
100000 

47.500 

ioooooo - 


A CONGRESS DIARY 

( Jun»~~Aug>tst, 1935 ) 

Soma New CUttagong Order# 

The Distnot Magistrate of Chittagong has promulgated following orders under the 
Bengal Suppression of Terrorist Oat rages Rales — 

“All holders of identity cards issued under the Buies shall not leave the district of 
Chittagong for any destination in Burma without the written permission of the District 

“All Hindu youths between the ages of 15 and 25, entering Chittagong district 
from Burma, shall report their arrival as follows — 

u In the case of youths arriving by sea at the Chittagong Port to the Superinten- 
dent of Police m person at his office within 12 hoars of landing from any vessel. 

“In the case ol j oaths arriving overland via Cox s Bazar, the Sub Inspector of 
Police, Cox’s Bazar, in person within 24 hoars of entering the Cox's Bazar 
sub-division 

“In the case of youths proceeding from Burma to Chittagong district via Calcutta 
the Superintendent of Police in writing within 24 honrB of entering the distnot mid in 
person within 22 hours of entering Chittagong town ” 

Only Hindu boya and yoongmen aged between 12 and 25 years are obliged to keep 
identity cards. 

Hindi Leaflet# Proscribed 

Tho Government of Bihar and Orissa have prosonbed under section 153A LF 0. 
a leaflet in Hindi entitled ‘Kisan Breni Sajag Ho" (“Awake, Peasants H and another 
Hindi pamphlet “Kuan Xya Karen"— (What are the Peasants to do I’) 

Conviction# for Poweerion of Lhontian 

Sin Phani Dutia was sentenced on Jane 13 to six months* rigorous imprisonment 
S^25L’umon P ^5p«le. , ^ 0pi ® of leaflet eatittea “E* 8 Jofalt »»ifq8to ol the AH 
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Upendra Sidhanta, a student m the Mtinshiganj (Daoes), has been sentenced to six 
months rigorous imprisonment for possession of certain seditions literature 

Three peiaonB m F&ridpur (Bengal) were sentenced to 18 months imprisonment 
each for possession of proscribed books 

Two Yean R I for a Speech 

Shree Jyotin Boy Nandy was sentenced on June 12 to two years ngorouB impnBan- 
ment by the Additional District Magistrate of Calcutta for delivering a speech on 
February 17 under the auspices of the Bengal Youth League 

For Violation of Restraint Order 

Chittaranjan Guha has been sentenced to three months imprisonment on a charge 
of violating the order of restraint issued by the District Magistrate of Dacca under 
the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act 

Eight Month* Goal for a Detenus 

Moidal Banerp of Baraal who had been interned in Burdwan was sentenced to 
eight months rigorous imprisonment for going bejond the boundary of the place of 
internment and attending the poliae station one hour after the appointed tune 

Heavy Punishment to a Defence 

Bimangstt Das of Chittagong was sentenced to ]five yoara rigorous imprisonment 
for writing a letter without the knowledge of tho police m contravention of intern 
meat rules. 

Bihar Government Enquiry on Village Industrie* Association 

The activities of the All-India Tillage Industries Association are engaging the atten- 
tion of the police m Bihar A confidential enquiry is m progress to ascertain the 
nature and extent of the Association s working m the Villages, the manner of its 
operation, its effect on the masses and the latter s reaction to the Association's pro- 
gramme The Police are also stated to have boon asked to report what, if any, official 
co-operation has been asked for m furtherance of the work of the Association. 

Mifttce of See 144 at Gaya 

The officials at Gaya in Bihar applied Section 144 of Cr P C to prevent agitation 
among the peasants of the district against their disabilities few ami Sahajanand, a 
well known worker in Bihar, was prevented by the application of this section from 
taking part m the Peasants’ Conference at New Arwal Similarly, B Anugrah 
Narayan Sinha, Secretary of the Bihar P 0 C , and a member of the Assembly was 
served with notioe not to participate m the Tikari Raj Hoyts' Conference over whioh 
he was to have presided. 


PoBce Interference in Maharashtra 

The Executive Committee of the Maharashtra Provincial Congress Committee passed 
the following among other resolutions at a meeting held on 14th July, 1936 

rPhiB meeting expresses its intense disapproval of the unjustifiable interference 
and maltreatment of Congress workers by the police and advises the puttie and 
Congress workers to carry on vigorously the enrolment of Congress members without 
minding the police behaviour " 

The resolution was due to the foot that the authorities 'have been pursuing a policy 
of harassment with a view to prevent the growth of the Congress organisation Apart 
t™m. securities demanded from vernacular papers like the ‘Locasatta" and the 
Raahtratej , the police have been insisting upon getting the lists of Congress mem- 
bers. Enquiries which amounted almost to harassment are reported to have been 
zoade about the visit of the Congress President and the names of contributors towards 
the expenses of reception of the President have been noted 


For Honouring An CoogroM Fr e eM on l 
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Labour AMocfattw D wlrnd Unlawful 

The Punjab Government have doolared on AuguBt 10 the Labour Research Society 
of Lahore, its committees, sub committees and branches to be unlawful associations 
within the meaning of Part II of the Indian Criminal law Amendment Aot of 1606 

Simultaneously with the issue of this notification a number of places wore searched 
in Lahoro and certain papers and books were seised The Research Society now 
declared unlawful had been issuing tracts dealing with labour questions for the last 
two years or more 

President of Trade Union Congress Convicted 

Shn R. S RuiLar, President of the All-India Trade Union Congress was sentenced 
on August 16 by the Chief Presidency Magistrate of Caloutta to one year b rigorous 
imprisonment undor Section 124-A (Seditionl l P C for a speech defivorod by him 
during the last Caloutta session of the Trade Union Congress in April He filed an 
appeal anil has been released on bail 

Office Searched 

The office of tho Congress Socialists in Caloutta was searched on August 16 m 
guest of objectionable literature Hie search lasted about an hour, but nothing 
incriminating was found. 

Piwi Ordinance in Action 

Tho Editor and publisher of the “Mazdor Duma a labour weekly m Calcutta, 
was asked to deposit a security of Rs 1000 under tho Indian Press f&nergeney 
Powers) Act for publication of articles m connection with the grievances of tha 
detenus and the Government notification declaring several labour organisations in 
Calc itta illegal 

“Prabhatham a Malay am weekly, edited by Mr Sank ar an Namboodinpad was 
asked to furnish a security of Rs. 2 /XX) The paper has in consequence ceased 
publication 

The “Kistim Tatnka , the largest circulated Telugu weekly, was called upon to 
deposit Rs 2,000 as security for publishing an article criticising tho Government ban 
on Congressmen entering the Quetta earthquake area. 

Nutn.es were served on August 15 on Dr Farulekar demanding a security of 
Rs 1000 as publisher of the weekly “Sakai and a keeper of the Sakai Press under 
the Emergency Towers Act for the publication of an article under tho caption “Why 
Loan should bo a Burden on the Indians ’ in the issue of 11th July last 

A notice has been served ou Mr S. R. Date, keeper of the Loka Sangraha Proas 
in Poona eitv, demanding a security of Rs. 2.000 under the Press Act to be paid 
before August 26, in connection with the publication by the press of a collection of 
poems entitled “Patai by Amaluer (West Khandesb) 

A security of Rs 1000 has been demanded from a vernacular weekly in Hyderabad 
(Bind) m connection with an article relating to Quetta that appeared in the issue of 
July 15 

Notices have been served on the printer and publisher of Dhmamam (a Tamil 
daily) and keeper of the Indian Express Pnws demanding security of Rs. 2,000 each 
in connection with the publication of an extract on Quetta Earthquake in the issue of 
Dbinamam dated Jane 16 

A notice under section 3 of tho Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act of 1631 has 
been served on Mr M V Rao. proprietor of the Ramakmhna Printing Worts, Tenali. 
demanding a security of Rs 1,000 for publishing a Telugu book entitled “Atma Tyagi, 
a hfe sketch of late Jatm Das, a Bengali prisoner, who died u pri«m in Lahore after 
a prolonged hunger-strike 

Protest of Indian JoutfuJbt* 

The following ore among the resolutions passed by tho All-India Journalists' 
Conference held in Calcutta on August 17-18 under the presidency of Mr C. Y 
Chintomam, Editor of the Leader , Allahabad — 

L Freedom of the Freet —“Tho AH India Jonnmhsts’ Conference » gravely 
concerned by the reported intention of the Government of India to renew the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1932 which included the Press (Emergency Powers) 
Aot 1931 m a more objectionable lorn. The conference is enphahoaliy of opinion 
that these acts of 1031 and 1932 aa well as the Indian j&ates Protozoa Aot 18$Ure 
utterly incompatible with the Iggitanato freedom the Prase and the fund a men tal 
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right of free expression of opinion and strongly urges that none of hese acts shonld 
any longer be retained on tho statute book." 

“This Conference appeals to the members of the Indian Legislative Assembly to 
oppose all proposals for the renewal of the Press Emergency Powers in any shape or 
form” 

2 Press Censorship in Bengal —“The All India Journalists Conference strongly 
objects to the maintenance of the Press Officer in Bengal as well as to the manner ra 
which m various ways the freemom of the press has been interfered with by 
the operations of the Press Officer The Conference urges the immediate abolition of 
the censorship” 

3 AnU- India Propaganda Abroad —“This Conference places on record its strong 
abhorrence of the propaganda earned on abroad against India and is of opinion that 
ways and means be devised to combat such propaganda and to conduct a well organised 
publicity campaign on Indian affairs abroad.^ 

Prm Ordinance In Bengal 

Mr R N Reid, Home Member, said in the Bengal Council that tho number of 
news papers and presses from which security had been demanded under the Emer- 
gency Powers Act of 1931 wore 40 in 1932 , 21 in 1933 , 8 m 1994 , 7 m 1935 The 
security deposited amounted to Bs. 45,800 while the deposits forfeited were Hs. 1,800 

Books Proscribed 

Tho Bengal Government have proscribed a Bengali booklet entitled “Vir Bengali 
Jatw Das” ( Jatin Das, the Bengali Hero ) as it is alleged to contain seditious matter 

Suspended from Practice 

By two different judgments the High Coart of Calcutta suspended two lawyers 
from practice for participation m the last civil disobedience movement These were 
Narendra Nath Dev who had been practising at Sylhet and Annada Prasad Mandal, 
Pleader of Kalna. Dt Burdwan 

Prisoners in Andamans 

Replying to a question m the Bengal Consul Mr E N Reid. Home Member, stated 
that thore were 240 prisoners in Andamans from Bengal convicted of offences connec- 
ted with terrorism. Two such prisoners died there m May, 1923 They were allowod 
interviews once m threo months. 


Floods in Bengal 

Ten thousand persons ore estimated te have been rendered homeless as a result of 
the floods m Burdwan district in Bengal covering an area of about 200 square miles 
Acute distress prevails m the district 

Forefeit ore of Congress Money 

An amount of Hs 2,052 belonging to the Recoption Committee of the Karachi Con- 
gress having been churned by Dr Chotthram, Proardent of the fJomrmttee, the Govern 
ment declined to rotnrn the amount on tho ground that according to then mforma 
tion the amount would have been used by the Sind P O C in the prosecution of the 
civil disobedieuco movement 


REPRESSION IN BENGAL 

Committee of Enquiry by Congress Party In the Assembly 

A Committee with Shn Mohanl&l Saksena as convener was appointed by the 
Congress Party in the Assembly to investigate into the question of repression m 
Bengal Shri Mohanlal Baksena hod in connection with this enquiry some corres- 
pondence with Mr O P Hogg, Chief Secretary to the Government of Bengal, which 
M giteu below — 
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t aucirtTA* 


Ths (bur Skettjlht, 

Government of Bong*], Dsrjeebng 

Dew Str, 

Perhaps you are aware that the Congress Party m the Legislative Assembly has 
appointed a committee consisting of members of the Assembly to enquire and report 
upon the administration of repressive laws in Bengal The immediate need tor the 
appointment of the oommittee arose tromj the fact that while on the one hand reporta 
were reoeaved from authentic eouroee of harassment of peaceful and law-abiding 
citizens by nnjoBbfied and harsh orders restricting their liberties, of unnecessary 
hardship and humiliation caused to the people during the coarse of military marches 
and quartering of troops is their midst, of extreme inconvenience to inmates and 
damage to property, caused dozing numerous house searches, of the ruthless manner 
m which punitive taxes and collective fines were imposed and realised entailing untold 
suffering and misery, and lastly of cases of destitute families of detonus which 
received Inadequate or no allowances from the Government for their maintenance, on 
the other hand when these facts were brought to the notice of the Government by 
means of interpolations they met with oryntio or evasive answers. 

In view of the aforesaid reports and thB unresponsive attitude of the Government 
the Congress Party in the Assembly felt it its duty to appoint a oommittee to gather 
authentic information regarding repression in Bengal before taking any further action 
In tiie matter 

On the 22nd April on behalf of the oommittee I issued a questionnaire which has 
been published in papers. I did not think it necessary to send any copy of it to yon 
or to any other Government offioiai not because the committee desired to collect only 
one-adea information as has been made out in the circular reported to have been 
issued by the Government of Lidia, but because I felt it premature to invite the 
Government at this stage to place their case before the committee. As will appear 
from the following extract from my forwarding letter, the committee has all along 
been anxious to get authentic information that can bear scrutiny and examination — 


VEhe committee is anxious to have the most reliable information that can bear 
scrutiny and examination. It is therefore desirable that information should be care- 
fully sifted and verified before being sent to the undersigned. Exaggeration being 
detrimental to our cause should be scrupulously avoided 

•It is expected that & few friends should take up the responsibility for supplying 
the Information as per questionnaire regarding their district Is case of difference of 
opinion only that information should be submitted on which there ia complete 
agreement" 

True, the questionnaire was sent in the first instance only to the Congress Oommittee 
as that was the only agency which ooold be expected to co-operate ungrudgingly with 
the committee , but it did not mean that others, individuals or pobTic bodies, were 
precluded from supplying information or giving evidence before the committee. In fact, 
it was only to facilitate this that the queetiounane was given to the Press 

As regards the Government the committee will simply be glad to receive its co- 
operation. If the Government desired to place a case before the committee, the com- 
mittee T wifi have no objection either to sending to the Government district- 
wise information as it is received and hag been sifted by the oommittee, or to sending 
it wholesale after all the information has been collected and sifted 

In any esse, I would request you to kindly Jet me know the attitude the Govern- 
ment of Bengal ts going to take regarding the aforesaid committee 

I am sending herewith copies of questionnaire and forwarding letter tor the informa- 
tion of the Government 

Yours faithfully, 


Bojpijr of Bengal Government 


MoaAHm, Sumau. 


8a, 

1 am desired to refer to your letter of the 13th. June 1935, on the subject of the 
oommittee which has been appointed by the Congress Party m toe Legislative Assembly 
to enquire and report upon toe administration of so-called ‘repressive laws’— a term 
which is presumably intended to oomprisa the various laws passed by the Local 
Legislature during recent yean tor toe purpose of assisting toe Executive Government 
totoeir task of combating terrorism. Ton request me to let you know the attitude 
the Government of Bengal are going to take up regarding the oommittee. 
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2, la reply 1 am to inform yon that, ia the considered opinion of the Govern- 
ment of Bengal, proceedings which to all appearances are prompted by a spirit of 
antagonism to Government bat not to terrorism, cannot fail to be a source of 
encouragement to these terrorist leaders and organizations that are still active 
Government, therefore, will not give any countenance to such proceedings. 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

G P Hogg, 

Chief Secretary to the Government of Bengal 

Shri Mbhaolal Stkwu'i Second Letter 

Dear Sir, 

I am in dne receipt of your Setter No 1489 7 D dated the 22nd June, 1935. 

I am really surprised at the view the Bengal Government has taken regarding the 
committee appointed by the Congress Party In the Legislative Assembly to enquire 
into repression in Bengal, and I must emphatically relate the insinuation contained 
in vour letter I would farther request you kindly to point out anything done by 
the committee or its members that would warrant tho inference drawn by the Govern- 
ment that the committee has been prompted by a spirit of antagonism to Government 
and not to terrorism On the other hand I maintain that while the Congress and the 
Congress Party in the Assembly have been anxious to put a stop to all harassment of 
peaceful citizens and to secure redrees to the innocent victims of Government a policy of 
whole-sale repression in Bengal, still nothing has been farther from their intentions 
than to do anything that is likely to give encouragement to terrorism 

The policv of the Indian National Congress in respect of terrorism is well known 
being definitely committed to non violence 1 think in its own way it has dono much 
to check the growth of terrorism, whether the Government may recognise it or not, 
but it does not mean that it must therefore support the Government whatever it does 
to suppress terrorism 

Perhaps yon are also aware that the Congress has from the very beginning stood 
and worked for the declaration of fundamental rights, including the one by which no 
one shall be deprived of his liberty without trial before & court of law, and the Con 
gross Party in the Assembly would have failed in its duty if in face of detention with- 
out trial of over 2500 youngmen for an indefinite period, and also reports of harass- 
ment of peaceful citizens 1 i other ways, it had not taken steps to ascertain the true 
state of afTairs in Bengal with a view to devise ways and means to secure redress for 
these unfortunate sufferers. 

I do not see why the Government shou d regard the committee with suspicion, for 
I am sure it can never be the intention of the Government that even peaceful and 
legitimate political activities should be suppressed or innocent persons should be made 
to suffer, and therefoie I think that the Government would have been better advised 
if it bad seen its way to co operate with oar committee in its work 

In view of what I have written above I still hope the Government will be able 
to revise its attitude towards the committee 

In any case, I trust, you will have no objection to my publishing the corres- 
pondence. 

Yours fa thfuDy, 

(Sd.) Hohanl&I Sakseoa 


Reply of Bengal Government 

Dear Sir, 

I am directed to acknowledge receipt of your letter dated 27th June, 1935 In 
which you express the hopo that the Government of Bengal will be able to revise 
the attitude they have adopted towards the committee appointed by the Congress 
Party in the Legislative Assembly to mako certain enquiries m Bengal Yon also 
enquire whether the local Government have any objection to the publication of 
this correspondence 

In reply, I am directed to state that after giving their attention to the contents 
Of you letter the Government of Bengal find themeselves unable to modify tho 
30 
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views which I have already conveyed you in my letter No 1469, P D dated 
22nd June. They have no objection to the publication of the correspondence. 

° P c5eT&eCTet*ry 


Prohibitory Onkr oa Ski Mehanlal Smkmt* 

The District Magistrate of fipperah (Bengal) issued the following order on Syt 
pyfrfHw* on hia mini at Chandpar on way to ComiUa (Bengal). 

u Whereas it ia against public interest that yon should enter auy place in Tipperah 
district, or remain there 1 direct yon under Section 1 of 16-A Bengal Suppression of 
Terrorist Outrages Act 1934, not to embark or land at Chandpur I further direct 
yon to go back within 12 hours and not to return to the aforesaid plane within one 
month. Failure to comply with above order will be punishable with imprisonment 
which may extend to six months, or fine, or both 1 

On receipt of the above order Kin Mohanlal Saksena returned to Calcutta from 
Chandpor In a statement to the Frees he said — 

“The Committee (of Thtqniry) has recaved information on the basis of the question- 
naire from most of the districts and although Bengal members of the committee could 
have easily verified it as it relates to their eonstitnenciee, it was considered desirable 
that members of the committee from onterde Bengal should go to the districts for the 
purpose of verification and also acquainting themselves with conditions obtaining in 
Bengal. But the Bengal Government in its wisdom thought fit to frustrate that plan 
Notwithstanding the difficulties that are being placed m its way, the committee shaU 
not be deterred from carrying on its task, and the report of the committee is expected 
to be ready .before the next session of the Assembly n 


Documents connected with Eaqdiy Seiaed 

The C.LB police in Bengal arrested on August 12 Shn Hanpada Chatterji who 
had been entrusted by the Bengal P 0. C. with the task of tabulating the mass of 
evidence and information relating the detenus, their families and the| working of the 
represave policy of the Government of Bengal, and seized all documents m his 
possession. These documents were collected in connection with the Enquiry Committee 
appointed by the Congress Party in the Assembly 


TIL A K SWARAJ FUND 


Hew the Cm Rabat in 192 1 wu •pent 

Although it is over fourteen years now that the Congress raised a crore of rupees 
lot the AU India TUak Memorial Fund, people not in touch with events occasionally 
write to enquire how the croro was spent. There is a false impression which has 
persisted all these years that this crore was collected at one particular place. The 
detailed audited statements and accounts of the All India Congress Committee for 
1B2L and 1922 are out of print and will be soon reprinted But the following state- 
ment in popular form prepared and published on behalf of the Working Committee 
by the General Secretaries in April 1924 is given here far public information The 
corrections nude by the Oeneral Secretaries in their subsequent statement published 
In June, 1924 have been incorporated in this statement 


Centmn Finance* 

How the Money collected for the Tilak Memorial Swaraj ya Fund 
has been spent 

(The Working Committee of the AD India Congress Committee at a recent meeting 
directed the General Secretaries to issue a brief statement in popular form about the 
monies collected and spent by the Congress during the last three years. The Secretaries 
beg to issue the following statement in compliance with the above direction ) 

The AU India Congress Committee have taken considerable pains to publish detailed 
Mbtad accounts of all collections and expenditure of the cental offioe and of the 
ftovmoial Congress Committees. None the leas there appear* to be considerable mis- 
apprahsaaion and enquiries and occasional references ra the Press indicate that many 



tiiak swabaj fund account m 

people ore ignorant of these aooonnts and do not know how the money was collected or 
spent Mention is frequently made of the orore of rupees collected in 1901 and there 
appears to be impression that this money was brought together at one central place 
and then spent or dteti touted This is not so The money colleoted by each Pnmnoud 
Congress Committee was largoty kept by it and spent w its own province according 
to its needs. A part of it, however, was sent as the provincial quota to the All India 
Congress Committee 

Audited accounts of the Tiiak Swaraj Fond of the central office and the different 
provinces together with the All India Congress Committee s auditor’s inspection 
reports are prepared annually and placed before the All India Committee These 
aooonnts and statements for 1921 and 1922 wore published in book form and widely 
distributed amongst members and Congress Committees and the Press Similar 
detailed aooonnts for 1023 have also been pi epared They are being printed and 
as soon as they are ready they will be widelv distributed. Any person who is 
interested m these accounts or desires to refer to details should see these 
printed statements at the office of any Provincial Congress Committee Our object 
here is merely to give a rough idea of the Congress finances to the average person 
who Is not well veracd in understanding balance sheets or has not got the time or 
inclination to study the detailed account 

The income of the Congress is principally derived from the four anna member- 
ship subscription and from donations to the Tiiak Memorial tjwaraiya Fund 
Membership fees are retained in the provinces and are usually divided between 
the Provincial Committee, the District Committee and the local Committee No 
part of these fees goes to the All India Committee 

The main source of income in the past has been donations to the Tiiak Memorial 
Swarajya Fund These donations were of two kinds — 


General Donations— Subscribed by donors without indicating any specific object 
on which the money was to be spent The Provincial Congress Committees had 
the discretion to spend this money on any department of Congress activity, 
general propaganda and organisation, national education, khaddar, removal of 
untouo liability, eta 

(2) Specific Grants— These were ear marked by donors for particular ohjeots 
The ear-marking in some cases was geneial as for instance for khaddar or 
national education and sometimes it was for a particular institution, like a Vidyapith 
or a national school In the latter case the money often went direct to the 
particular institution, or was kept by the local Congress Committee, and did not 
come mto the hands of the Provincial Congress Committee, which exercised only a 
general supervision. 


The Ail India Congress Committees quota of the Sink Swarm y a Fond collections 
was originally fixed in 1021 at 25 per oent. Subsequently m 1923 it was reduced 
to 5 per cent This quota of 25 par cent or 5 per cent however was only taken 
from the general collections and not from the ear-marked items Thus no part of 
the specific ear-marked grants came to the central fund of the All India Committee 
They were kept entirely either bv the Provincial Committee or the local committee 
or as mentioned above, by the institution concerned. Details about these specific 
grants can be seen in the provincial or local accounts. The All India Committee 
could only supervise or check generally by means of the expenditure and seeoufr* 
ing of these fnnds A great part of these specific items were utilised for capital 
expenditure, e. g , buddings for sohools and colleges, and also for running expenses 
of educational institutions _ , , 

Thus will be seen that the All India Congress Committee is chiefly concerned with 
the general collections 25 per cent of which in 1921 and 5 per cent subsequently, 
came into its coffers The remaining 75 per cent (or 95 per cent) was usually divided 
up in varying proportions fixed by eaoh Provincial Congress Committee, between the 
District or loom committee and the Provincial Committee. The recommendation made 
by the "Working Committee in 1921 was that, except m the case of big cities, 50 per 
oent should beleft with the districts and 25 per oent should go to the province 


The major part of the collections for the Tiiak Swaraj a Fond including the famous 
orore, was made in 1921 and we shall therefore deal with this year separately 
According to the report of the auditors a sum of Rupees one orore and twrteeen 
ton rouftto was promised m 1921 and one score one too and sixty-four thousand 
were aotoauy ooUected by the end of 1921 Out of these collections rupees sixty 
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four lacs and thirty thousand were for the general fund, and rupees thirty seven 
]»os were collected for specific ear -marked items 

Special mention has tobe made of the city of Bombay Of the crore and thirteen 
lacs promised in 1021, Bombay a contribution was nearly thirty eight lacs— twenty 
one lacs being for the general fund and seventeen lacs for specific car marked items. 
Out of these thirty-eight lacs, actual collections in Bombay in 1921 amounted to 
twenty five lacs including two and a half lacs collected and retained by the Bombay 
Swaraya Sabha for purposes directly connected with the non cooperation movement 
Hub sum is exclusive of three donations totalling ten lacs which were retained by 
the donors. In view of the large col lections in Bombay it was decided to treat them 
not as purely provincial collections to be spent m Bombay only bat as All India 
collections to be spent in aocor dance with the reoommendationB of the Ail India 
Working Committee and the Bombay Provincial Congress Committee Trustees were 
appointed to deal with the Bombay collections and m the beginning of 1022 they had 
about fifteen lacs with them out of the general collections, besides the ear -marked 
collections. 

The All India Committee received about thirteen lacs from the Provincial Com- 
mittees in 1021 sb their 25 per cent quota of the general collections. Nearly half of 
this amount-six lacs and nine thousand rupees— was given by the All India Com- 
mittee in the shape of grants to the different provinces for various purposes, e g, 
spinning and weaving, rupees two lacs eighty -eight thousand . famine and other relief, 
rupees ninety thousand , national education, rupees fifty thousand , ashrams, rupees 
forty thousand depressed classes, rppees twenty six thousand , Malabar relief and a 
large number of unclassified sums, rupees one lac fifteen thousand Thus at the end 
of 1921 the All India Congresss Committee had a balance of about seven lacs left 
The various Provincial Congress Committees also had balances totalling up to about 
sight lacs at the end of 1921 

It will thus been seen that out of rupees sixty-four lacs and thirty thousand 
collected for the general fund, fifteen laca were the savings of the Bombay Provincial 
Committee at the end of 1921, about thirteen lacs were held by the other Provincial 
Committees and rupees seven lacs were held by the All India Congress Commutes a 
total saving of about rupees thirty five lacs by the end of 1921 The balance of 
twenty tune and a quarter lacs was spent all over India by the All India Committee 
as well as the different provincial and local committees in the course of the year in 
the various activities of the Congress. 

In the year 1922 and 1923 the total collections for the Tilak Swarajya Fund 
amounting to about rupees six and a hall lacs were for the general fund ana rupees 
sixteen and a half lacs for ear-marked items As we have mentioned above the Ait 
India Committees quota oat of the general fund was reduced to 5 per cent in 1922 
The Ail India Congress Committee thus only received about rupees ninety eight 
thousand as its quota m these two vears and the balance remained with and was 
spent by the provincial and local committees. The Trustees of the Tilak Swarajya 
Fund in Bombay made large grants mid loans amounting to rupees eight aud a half 
lacs for khaddar work They gave five lacs to the All India Khaddar Board and 
Be. 40X00 for khaddar work in Hyderabad (DA) They also ear-marked almost the 
entire amount in their possession for various educational and other purposes. The 
All India Committee has also made a large grant of rupees six lacs to the 
All India Khaddar Board, and grants to provinces for various purposes amounting 
to rupees one lao aud a half ana loans amounting to rupees fifty-five thousand 

At the end of 1923 the amount held by the All Lidia Congress Committee was 
rupees eighty-eight thousand seven hundred and eighteen , by the Bombay Trustees of 
the Male Swarajya Fund was rupees seven loos and eleven thousand, (but ail this is 
aar marked now) , and by the various Provincial Congress Committees about rupees 
twvo lacs. The All India Khaddar Board held rupees four lacs thirty nine thousand 
fivahundred and twenty eight 

the figures we have given m the preceding paragraph do not include amounts due 
under loans advanced, etc Bums totalling Bs. tfO/XJU have been advanced by the AH 
India, Cod grass Committee to the three Provincial Committees of the United Provinces 
(Re. dftOOO) , Hindustani Central Provinces (Be. 35,000) and Tamil Nadu (Re. 15,000) 
Many other minor sums are also due to the All India Committee on account of 
Congress delegation fees, etc The All India Khaddar Board has also advanced 
considerable sums to various Provincial Oommftteee and other organisations for khaddar 
work A total sum of rupees six lace eighty five thousand was advanced thus by this 
Board by the end of 1983. Hus sum included four Jaaa advanced to the Gujarat 
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Provincial Committee , one lac to the Bihar Provincial Congress Committee , Ra. 50,000 
each to Andhra and Karnatak Provincial Congress Committees , and small or earns to 
Kerala Ha 16,000 , Utial Rs 10,000 , Assamfo 10,000 , and Smd Bs 5000 

Thos taking the figures for the past three years we have a total income of nearly 
rupees one hundred and twenty five lacs for the Tilak Swarajya Fond Out of this a 
httle leas than rupees seventy one lacs were for the general land and nearly rupees 
fifty four lacs foi ear-marked items (We are not here including the sums received 
for Congress membership and various minor sources of income As we have stated 
above the Congress membership fees are entirely spent in the provinoe or district 
where tho member resides) These rupees seventy one lacs were ohiefly spent as 
follows over twenty three and a half lakhs for khaddar and over five and three fourth 
lacs foi education (both these items are in addition to the ear marked expenditure 
under these beads) Rupees thirty two and three fourth lacs were spent 'dnefly by 
the Provincial Congress Committees and their subordinate committees all over India in 
vaiious Congress activities eg organisation famine relief, floods, volunteers, removal of 
untouchabihty temperance, etc The AIL India Congress Committee received about 
fourteen lacs in all as their quota during the three years Out of this bix lacs were 

S anted to the Xhaddar Board and moat of the balance of eight lacs was given back to 
e various provinces in the shape of grants 

The chief heads of expenditure during the last three years havo been khaddar and 
national education. The amount spent on khaddar work is however largely represented 
bj the stocks and other assots held by the All India Khaddar Board and the various 
m ovincial committees, National universities m Gujarat, United Provinces, Punjab, 
Maharashtra, Bihar, etc and the numerous national schools all over the oouotry have 
consumed a large amount. Particulars of other grants are given in the published 
accounts 

We may mention that out of rupees fifty four lacs which have been given for 
specific ear marked objects rupees twenty-two lacks are invested m immoveable pro- 

S erties, trusts, valuable securities etc and the income accruing from them is spent on 
be ohjeota named 

To those who are interested in further details wo woold again recommend a study 
of the audited statements published by the All Iodia Congress Committee 

GaKOADHAB B DeSHPANDE 
Saifobdiv Kitchusw 
Taw ahaiual Neheo 

Allahabad, General Secretaries, 

April 3rd , 1924 All India Congress Committee 


QUETTA EARTHQUAKE 

An earthquake of appalling intensity destroyed the city of Quetta and its neigh- 
bourhood in the early hours of the morning of Friday the 31st May, 1935 The des- 
truction of person and property caused by this calamity was on such a wholesale 
scale that the area was cut off from the outside world for a few days The Police 
force of the utv was wiped out and it is estimated that even now nearly 20,000 
oornses remain buried under the debris m Quetta city alone The total number of 
at 300 m 11113 area “ re P orted 10 ** 111018 tt* 11 50)000 British deaths were estimated 

The city waB sealed under military guard on the 2nd of June after, it was stated, 
the authorities liad been satisfied that there was no possibility of further survivors to 
be rescued The Indian refugees of Quetta were sent to different centres in Sind and 
the Punjab Admission of private individuals into tho area was prohibited from 
June 3 


Report of General Secretaries 

8b n Jairamdafi Daulatram and Aeharya Eripal&ni, General Secretaries of the Indian 
National Congress, deputed by the President to help the relief operations os behalf of 
tha Co ngr^m; reported aa follows by wire to the president - 
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“Public relief at Quetta is impossible. Military authorities disallowed entry to men 
like Jaznshed Mehta. Even title-holders are refused permission though prepared to 
mate their own arrangements and not to draw on kioal resources. Much hfe and 
property could have been saved and possible danger of epidemics avoided if adequate 
labour were imported and public offers of co-operation accepted The whole popula- 
tion, including the injured, are being evacuated. Rumours are nfe about abandon- 
ee excavation and burning the city with petrol All twenty thousand lying under 
debris are assumed to be dead after only three days The public feel even now life 
and property can be saved if immediate public co-operation sent by Punjab India are 
aocepteA Public meetings in Sind oondemned the attitude of the authorities Pubho 
have sent a wire to the Mceroy Possible help to &u,k and healthy refugees is being 
given by public bodies at various stations in Sind.’! 

President* Statement 

Referring to the above wire, the President issued the following a totem ent to the 
Press — 

“From my experience of Bihar I can unhesitatingly say that living persons can be 
recovered from underneath the debris several days after the quake and, therefore, 
all possible efforts should bo made to toscub them. The attitude of the authorities in 
refusing help from relief organisations is wholly unintelligible It is well khown that 
such organisations rendered invaluable services m Bihar last year and these have 
been acknowledged by Government I cannot understand why they should not be 
given facilities to administer relief in Quetta and the affected area. The suggestion 
which has found currency that the devastated city should be blown up or burnt down 
appears to be so revolting that it is impossible to believe that it has been seriously put 
forward by any responsible person Doing that only six days after the quake, instead 
of rescuing persons buried under debns, would amoant to nothing short of murder, 
not to speak of loss of poperty which can be recovered The public mind Is naturally 
seriously agitated I have also appealed to the Viceroy to permit bonafide relief or- 
ganisations to administer relief T hope the authorities will give due weight to the 
public feeling in this matter and revise their decision. ’ 

President’s Wire end Government Reply 

The following are texts of telegrams that passed between the Congress President 
and the Government of India regarding the refusal by Government of entry of bonafide 
relief parties to Quetta — 

“His Excellency "Viceroy, Simla. Public greatly agitated over refusal relief parties 

S Quetta. Bibar experience shows living persons capable being dug out from 
5 several days after quake Earnestly request Your Excellency afford bonafide 
relief parties opportunity save boned persons and render other rebel m Quetta and 
affected area. 

Kajendra Prasad 

Reply 

“Your telegram to His Excellency the Viceroy of 5th June, 1035 The reasons 
which have made it necessary for Government of India to prohibit all private mdivi 
duals going to Quetta have been made clear m communique just issued to the Press to 
the whole of which we invite vour earnest attention Gondihons in Quetta are very 
different from those in Bihar and are such that every single additional person going 
to the area adds greatly to the difficulties of those engaged in relief operations of 
great magnitude and danger Government have ample resources to deal with situation 
in Quetta itself bnt those desirous of murticipating in rebel work can render valuable 
assistance by helping refugees to the Punjab or Sind ” 

Home Department 

Ge e en d Stentnin fc fw —d 

Syt Jairamdas Daulatram and Acharya Knpalanf, General Secretaries, also sent a 
wire to His Excellency the Mceroy to be allowed permission to proceed to Quetta to 
study conditions to enable to advise the public with regard to help and relief But 
replies identical to the one given to the President were received by the two General 
Secretaries from the Home Department 

Dwud Ear Aw Eavdff 

t?hn Jairamdas Daulatram and Acharya Krtpalaai sent a wire to tiw Prarident 
indicating the need for a sitting enquiry into A the handling of the situation at 
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Qaetta sad for starting on agitation insisting that Government should enfold their 
More plans. Id a separate press statement, A chary a Knpalam qnestioned the 
contention of the Home Department that Government had ample resources to deal 
with the situation at Qaetta. He said even those who praised the work of the 
military for reselling life and property admitted that the men available were too 
few for the task before them. The abandonment of efforts to save life on the 2nd 
instant, or as Government asserted on Jane 4, had not been entirely dne 
to the difficulty caused by powerful stench, which could have been overcome, bat 
to want of men and other resources 

He pointed oat that the evacuation of the whole population inclusive of inmates 
of hospitals had been made mainly dae to the inadequacy of the resources at Quetta. 
Every tram coming from Quetta contained a number of the wounded bat until 
Jane 6 it was without any medical attendance and was not provided with diet for 
the sick Frantic messages sent by distracted relatives costing thousands of rupees 
remained undelivered for want of messengers All this showed that the resources 
at Qaetta were inadequate to meet the situation. 


Gandhi's fteqoMt Refused 

Gandhiji’a request by telegram to the Viceroy for permission, to visit Quetta 
was refused on the ground, it was reported, that there was nothing for private 
relief workers to do at Quetta. Similarly the request of the Congress President 
for permission to oonduot relief operations m villages and the country side 
was rejected. 

Forfsttarw for Criticism of Quetta Policy 

The Government proceeded against four newspapers under the Press Emergency 
Powers Aot for publishing articles criticising their Qaetta pohoy 

Hie FVm JVmi Journal of Bombay lost a security of Bs, 20000 for publication 
of two articles, viz, “laves can even now be saved ’ (June 7 1935) and ‘‘Anomalies 
of Qaetta Belief" (June 9) On demand of a farther seonnty of Bs 90 /XX), the 
journal ceased publication, 

A security of Bs. 1.000 of the Bombay Standard has similarly been forfeited 
for an article under the heading “qualm Belief and Quack Remedy’” 

Another victim of this campaign of forfeitures is the 2V j of Delhi which has 
lost Ba 1,000 

In the fourth case the Delhi Government ordered the vernacular daily the 
“Quo mi Gazette” to deposit a security of Bs. 1,000 on the ground that it had accused 
the soldiers at Quetta of having made invidious distinctions between European 
and Indian victims of the earthquake. The effect of these forfeitures was that the 
Press was practically mauled bo far as the Qaetta policy of Government 
was concerned. 


Quetta Central Re&rf Committee 

In response to a wide-spread demand from the public the President of the 
Congress ^ provisionally formed the Qaetta Central Belief Committee consisting 

Baba Raj end ra Prasad, President; Seth Jamnaial Baim, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, 
Pandit Mad an Mohan Malayiya, Sir P C Hay, Mr Bbriabbai Desai, Mr G D 
Blrla. Mr Math rad as Vissanji Dr Khan Sahib, Mrs Penn Captain Mr 
Jamshed Mehta, Sheikh Abdul Majid Brndhi, Diwan Bahadur Marti dhar , Seth C 
Hamrannmanl, Dr Goptch&nd Bhargava of Lahore. I/da Duni Chand (Ambala). 
B. Baidal 8ragh Caveeeher; Mariana Abdul Kadir Kaasun, Lala Dun Chand 
(Lahore), Lala Dhahi Ram (Dera Ghau Khan); Mr Jairamdas Dsulatram and Dr 
Ohoithraxa (Secretaries) 

In a statement to the press emphasising the necessity of such a Committee 
the President said that the relief in foe case of Quetta sufferers would have to be 
extensive and spread over a long time The need for immediate relief had no doubt 
been met by various organisations but more expensive work would have to be 
undertaken when things had settled down. He did not know whether relief 
operations in villages and the countryside by non-offioial agency would be permitted 
He would approach the Government for permission, as foe resons for prohibit on of 
entry of outsiders into the town of Quetta were obviously not applicable to the 
viBagss If such permission was granted a wide field of useful activity would be 
opened by foe Committee, 
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PROCEEOINGS OF THE WORKING COMMITTEE 
Macbrn* — 15lh ft 16th October* 1935 

The Working Committee met at ‘Shri Bang," Mjlapore, Madras on October 15 and 
16, 1986 Baba Rajendra Prasad presided The following members were present — 

Sardar VsllabhbhAi Patel, Mrs. Sarojim Naidq, Shri Journals! Bajaj, Shri Pattabhi 
Sitanunayya, Shn Gangadhar Rao Dashpando, Shn K. F Nariman, Shri Snreodra 
Mohan Mottra, Shn Jairamdas Daulatram. Shri J B Knpalam 

The minutes of the last meeting were confirmed. Statements of office accounts 
from July 19% to September 1935 were placed before the meeting and passed. 

»Hbh«y of the Coamaa” and other PnUfeationa 

The Committee sanctioned Es 0,000 for the printing and publication of the 
English edition of the "History of the Congress ’ by Dr Pattabhi Sitaramayya and 
Rs lfiOO for the printing and publication of brochures m connection with the 
fiftieth anniversary of the Congress. 

Audited Accounts of Reception Committee of the Bombay Session 

The audited accounts of the Reception Committee of the forty eighth session of the 
Congress held in Bombay were placed before the Committee 

fiie Committee passed the following resolutions — 

1 Primary Member* in Sindh and the Punjab 

Resolved that the primary members enrolled in Sindh and the Punjab after the 
13th June with the permission of the President in view of the peculiar conditions 
created bv the Quetta Earthquake shall be deemed to have been enrolled on or before 
the 13th. June 

IL Rani and Urban Member* from DdU, Utkal and TamHnad* 

In view of the fact that the Provinces of Delhi, Utkal and Tamil nod have not sent 
the figures of members belonging to rural and urban areas separately as required by 
Article VI of the Constitution and that it is impossible to allot to these provinces 
more than the minimum number of delegatee provided for in Aitiolo VI (f) (u) in the 
absence of such figures, the Working Committee is of opinion that the defaulting 
provinces should be called upon to furnish the required information within 31st 
October failing which they will not be entitled to Bend more than the minimum 
number of delegates, vu n 10 each. 

HI Qeot* of Subscription of Bengal P C C 

The Working Committee deplores the attitude of the executive of the Bengal PCC 
on the payment of the provincial subscription and regrets that no choice has been left 
to it but to enforce the constitution and debar the members of the A I C C. from 
Bengal from attending the next or any subsequent meetings of the A.I&C in terms 
of the resolution of the Committee passed at Jobbnlpore on April 25 and 20, 1935 

IV Qoeta of Subscription of Utfcal P C. C 

Considered the representation received from the Utkal P C C — 

The Working Committee regrets that it u unable to grant the Utkal P C 0 any 
exemption from payment of the balance of its provtacul subscription But in view 
of the Bpeoial circumstances mentioned it is prepared to extend the time and allow 
its members to attend the A, L O. C if the balance of the quota Ib paid before or 
during the meeting 

V Quote of D*lmtn {from Bmfd 

Resolved that the President be authorised to fix tbs quota of delegates from Bengal 
after taking such steps as he thinks fit In view of the complaints received by him 
regarding the list of primary members from the Provmoe. 
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The Working Committee at ita meeting held at Wardha from July 29th to August 
1st, 1936, passed the following two Resolutions Nos X and XI on the Central Calcutta 
Congress Committee dispute — 

Bxsolutioh X— Cwtril Calcutta C C Disptrrs 

‘Considered the representation of the Bengal P G 0 regarding Central Calcutta 
Congress Committee,- 

Resolved that in view of the fact that Syt H 8. Aney was given comprehensive 
powers by the Working Committee at Its sitting held on July 28 and 26, 1934, to take 
whatever notion was necessary for setting up without delay the Congress organisation 
in Bengal, and farther in view of the fact that the Central Calcutta Congress Com- 
mittee set up under his decision has been functioning since September 1934, the 
Working Committee Bees no reason to disturb the existing arrangements. 

The Working Committee further resolved that the action taken by the Be-organisa- 
tion Sub Committee of the Bengal P 0, 0 calling npon the Central Calcutta Congress 
Committee to deposit all application forms, receipts and membership fees is set aside 
and the Committee set np under Syt Aney’s award shall continue to function till a 
fresh election takes place under the constitution. 

The Working Committee regrets to note Ithat the Re-organisation Sub-Committee 
should have taken upon itself the responsibility of practically setting aside the decision 
of Syt Aney and taking ad tntenm action 

Resolution- XI— Lattes Pbocebmhos 

‘The Working Committee heard Syt Narendra Nath Sen on Central Calcutta Con- 
gress Committee dispute at gieat length but saw no reason to revise its previous 
decision on the Bubjeet.” 

The Working Committee regrets that the Executive Committee of the Bengal P C 
C instead of giving effect to the said resolutions passed the following resolutions ou 
28th. and 29th. September, 1936 and 6th. August, 1936 

“That in view of the representation made by Syt Narendra Nath Ben of Central 
Calcutta Congress Committee and Syt Bhupenara Nath Basu and others of the South 
Calcutta Congress Committee, this executive council directs the Secretary of the 
B. P C C not to hand over the papers and money to the said D C 0 

‘Regarding the Working Committee s remark expressed in the last paragraph of 
its decision on Central Calcutta D CL C the Executive Council of the B P U C is 
of opinion that the findings of the Be organisation Bub- Committee were not contrary 
to Syt Aney s decision and the Sub-Committee was qaltejnshfied iu passing ad tntenm 
order pending the decision of the ^ orking Committee. The Council regrets that the 
Working Committee failed to realise the true import of the ad tutertm order of the 
Sub-Committee 1 

The Working Committee is therefore of opinion (that the Executive Committee of 
the Bengal P C C baa m so doing deliberately disregarded and disobeyed the orders 
of this Committee and therefore calk upon it to show cause by the 16th November why 
disciplinary notion should not be taken against it under Artiole 12 of the oonstltation 
and tho roles framed thereunder 

VI L Bum*] 

The Working Committee assures the Burma members of the A. I 0. C 
that notwithstanding the constitutional separation of India and Burma the Indian 
National Congress will continue to watch with sympathetic interests the political 
situation in Burma and. in view of the impending separatum it appeals to the Indiana 
settled in Burma and the Bormans that they will continue to bear towards each other 
the same goodwill and friendly relations as have hitherto subsisted. 

VIIL Cooitkntioaai Sub -Committee 

Resolved that a Bub-Committee consisting of the President Dr PattaUu 
Sitaranmyya, Syt Jairamdas Danlatram and Aoharya J B. Knpalani be appointed 
to examine the new constitution of the Congress in the light of experience gamed 
in its working and to report to the Committee thereon. 

31 
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^MADIAS— 


IX FVlkb AaaiwMT «l At Conff t M 

The Committee adopted the following programme for celebration of the 50th 
anniversary of the Congress, 

Oman. Fboauxun 

1 Probhatphen to commence before dawn. 

2 Flag-borstmg and salutation 8-30 A. 14 (EL T) 

3. Procession— Afternoon ending m public meeting u the evening 
4 Public meeting— Evening 

(a) Bendemataram. 

(b) Opening song. 

(c) President's message 

Speeches about Congress i e n its history, programme, achievements etc.. 


JP 


now 


5 The day to be devoted to works of national service illustrating the construe' 
five work of the Congress 

6. Rale of small national fl«g« 

7 niammation at night(Note —There should be no fireworks of any kind 
whatsoever) 

BL Suggestion relating to items one or more of which may be taken up acoording 
to the faculties of the locality or inclination of the organisers , — 

L Spouts 

(a) Wrestling 
lb) Indian games, 
fc) Tournament 
2. Kua 

(a) Khadi Exhibition and demonstrations. 

(b) Tillage Industries Exhibition and demonstration. 

(c) Exhibition of other Swadeshi articles in terms of the Bombay Congress 
resolution 

(d) Kayiaammelan or Mushaira— subjects to be of national interest and 

importance. 

(e) Music 

C Congress Fropoganda through suitable literature*— 

History of the Congress and other literature bearing upon national problems 
X Eiire.istltntlan of Delhi 

Read the letter from the Delhi P CO suggesting reconstitution of the Congress 
province of Delhi,— 

Resolved that the matter be referred to the Punjab, and U P P C Cs. for 
their opinion." 

XL Sattl— i>nt Between Aodlure «ad KarnaUk P C C*. 

The Committee recorded the following settlement between the Secretaries of 
the Andhra and Karnatak PC.CS. regarding the district of Bellary 

M (I) The Talokas of Adorn, Alar and Rayadrug shall he as before under the 
the jurisdiction of the Andhra Provincial Congress Committee , 

(u) The question relating to die boundary disputes shall be deferred for 

the present 

On) For purposes of elec boos to the Legislature* and Local Bodies front the 
Beilary Dfetnot there shall be a Parliamentary Board consisting of five members, 

two one behalf of the Andhra are* and three for the Karnatak ares to be appointed 

by the respective Provincial Congress Committees sad it will function in seoordanoe 
with thejohey and programme of the Congress. 

(iv) Organiser of the Andhra eras in the Bettary District may 

continue to hold his offices in Bettary Town till the Bellary Congress Committee 
n formed" 


Xa Dates* than* 

Resdved that the President fee authorised to Hz the date of the next 
of the Congress m consultation with tike Reception committee at Lucknow 
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XUJ Quota of Delegates for the next Coegnao 




Rural 

Urban 


Ratal 

Urban 


Province 

members 

membera 

Total 

delegates 

delegates 

Total 

I 

Ajmer 


383 

383 


10 

10 

3 

Andhra 


14365 

45K>3 

61 

20 

81 

3 

Assam 

333 

2620 



10 

4* 

* 

Bibar 

Bengal 

Bcrar 

69798 

9007 

78803 

140 

18 

158 

6* 

491* 

3130 

7o$8 

10 

3 

13 

7 

Bombay 


17362 

17262 


21 

31 

8. 

Bnrma 



669 

8138 

8637 



10 

9 

xa 

Nagpur 

Delhi 

4476 

5<J97 

3662 

3540 

9 

IO 

3 

3 

13 

13 

n 

Gujarat 

17363 

6703 

24065 

35 

12 

47 

13 

Karsotak 

*3756 

7193 

31049 

38 

9 

37 

>3 

Kerala 

4063 



10 

14 

Mahakosal 

17x68 

8876 

26044 

34 

II 

45 

I S 

Moharashtro 

16577 

11681 

28258 

33 

11 

44 

16 

N W F 




10 

17 

Punjab 

5 S 99 

6719 

12618 

12 

4 

l6 

18. 

Sindh 

i»5 

3909 

4024 



10 

19. 

Tamilnad 

34806 

30198 

55004 

70 

*3 

93 

30. 

U P 

39000 

33703 

62703 

78 

26 

104 

31 

Utkal 

5839 

1000 

6839 

12 

2 

14 


Note —The basis of calculation is Article VI (i) (u) Proviso 1 of the Constitution 
according to which delegates from the urban area in each province cannot exceed 25 
per cent of the total number of delegates returnable by the pronnoe. The quota of 
of delegates from Bengal mil be fixed by the President 
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Madras — 17th. ft 18th October 1935 
Summary of Proceedings* 

_ , T J 10 4H India Cbagm* Committee met at Congress House, Mount Road, Madras on 
October 17 and 18, 1935. Babu Rajendra Prasad presided. The following membera 
were present - 

En-Pwaldeim 

Syt C. Vijiaraghavachanar, Sardar VaDabhbhai Patel, Shrimah Sarojuu Naidu 
Elected Members 

Ajmer — Syt Said Raimi , Andhra— Syt Dr B Pattabhi Sitaramayya, Syt T 
Konda Veokatappaya, Byt B SambamurU, Syt K. Nageewi 


Prakasam, Byt 
Nao, Byt A 


Kateswara 



u, o/u a- Nageewara 
Viswanathanu Syt R Gopalareddi , 
Prasad Singh, 8m. Ramtaank Devu 
dra Mohan Hoitra, Berar — Sjt Brnlai 

Burma— Syt. R. l£ Gharekhaa, Syt, 6 ST Dadaohanii, Gujnl^-Syt Kanayalal 
Desai, Byt Moraiji R. Desai , Karnatak- Syt G R Deshpande, Syt S Venkatapa- 
^alya, Syt R R Diwakar, Syt N S Hardikw, Syt G V Halliken, 8m K&maiaderi , 
Kerala— Syt P RrlshnApitlaj Syt K M. Saokarmn Namboodinpad , Mahakoshal — Syt 
Ravishanker ShuklaTSyt Capt Lai Awadhesh Pratap Singh , Maharashtra— Syt 8. D 
Beo, &rt N V Gadgit Byt D K. Gowvx. Syt A V Tilak, Syt Gokolbhal Out, Syt 
B C. Ugu , Nagpur— Seth Jamnalal Baja} , Punjab -Sardar Sardul Singh Pleader, 


*Por detailed proceedings of the A, L C, C. See peefe 
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Sardar Gopal Singh Kansu , Sindh -Syt Jairamdaa Danlatram, Swami Oomdauand , 
Tam il Nad— Syt 8. Satyamurti, 8m Bokmini Lakshnupatt, 8yt C Veukatreogam 
Nwdo, Syt Srfpad Shankar, Syt Gopalaswami, Byi K. V Venkataohalan, Syt. 
Avmashhngam, Syt N Narayanam, Syt Audikesaveiu Naicker, Syt 8 Vonkatraman, 
§yt If Bbaktavatsalam, U P — Acharya J B. Knpalani 
The following resolutions ware passed — 

I Office* under the New Conrtfcntkm 

Considering the long interval of time that is bound to elapse before the next 
general provincial elections under the new constitution and the uncertainty of politi 
cal conditions during this lone period, this Committee is of opinion that it is not 
oniv premature but also inadvisable and impolitic to come to any decision on the 

Q uestion of acceptance or non-acceptance of office at this stago and therefore affirms 
lie resolution of the Working Committee passed at Waxdha on tho subject. At the 
same time the Committee desires to make it clear that it sees no objection to the 
question being discussed in the country 

IL Indian States 

This meeting of the A I C C adopts the following declaration of Congress Policy 
on Indian States issued by the Working Committee from War dim, dated August 1, 1935. 
I For the tart of the declaration See p 224 ] 

Ili Anti-Indian Propagan d a Abroad 

In new of the anti Indian Propaganda abroad, it is resolved [that the Working 
Committee of the A L C C be authorised to take such action as is proper and 
feasible to undo the eviL 

IV R»U* of Procedure ofAlCC 

The following Buies of Procedure for the conduct of its business wore adopted by 
the Committee 

1 The A. I C C. mav be summoned by the President or the Working General 
Secretary with the previous approval of the President to meet at any place within 
the country and as often as required by the Working Committee. 

2 The notice of a meeting days before the date of meeting except in case of 
emergency when a meeting may be 'summoned by a notice of seven days only 

Note —As far as possible the subjects to be di s cussed at the meeting of the 
A ICC. shall be circulated among the members of the A. 1 C C. along with the 
notice convening the meeting 

3. The President and the Secretaries shall be sole judges of the occasion for 
summoning an emergent twaw+wig 

4. The AlOC shall meet on a joint requisition addressed to the Working 
Committee by not less than fifteen members. ‘Bach requisition shall specify the purpose 
for which tho requistbonists desire a meeting of the A L C C At such meeting 
additional items of business may be brought up for consideration provided due notice 
thereof has been given to the members 

Order of Bmin o n etc. 

5 In the order of business the draft resolution of the Working Committee shall 
have priority 

6. The order of the rest of the business of the meeting shall be settled by the 
President 

7 The Working Committee shall assign at least one dear day for resolutions 
other than those of the Working Committee of which due notice may have been 
given by members of the A. I C C 

8. The order of precedence of resolutions by private members shall be determined 
vy lot 

9 Notice of resolutions by private members should reach the office at least seven 
days before the meeting. 

iO It shall be tolhe discretion of the President to allot the tame for speakers 
sa&rtantive preporfffene or aneadnmntg or gsoaraly taking part in 
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Rmignatton freto A. I C C 

11 Resimution from tho A I O C shall be placed before fee President who 
will accept it and declare fee place of fee member on the A. I C C vacant 

12 Any vacancy in tho A I C 0 by deafen resignation, removal of a member 
or otherwise will be filled np by the members of fee Provincial Congress Committee 
by election from among themselves. 

Election Dispute* 

13. Objections to elections will be dealt with in fee provinces in accordance with 
rules framed in this behalf bv fee Provincial Congress Committees. 

14. Appeals will he to the ’Working Committee against decisions by Provincial 
Congress Committees, or against their refusal or failure to give decisions 

IB Any appeal preferred to the Working Committee will ordinarily be decided by 
fee Tribunal appointed in accordance wife Article XT-(h) of the constitution It will 
he open to fee Working Committee to dBoide such dispute if it considers it inconve- 
nient or impracticable to convene a Tribunal in terms of Article (XD-(h). 

16 The decision of fee Election Disputes Tribunal or of the Working Committee, 
as the case mav be, shall be final 

'Other Disputes 

17 Complaints against individual members of any Congress Committee will be 
dealt wife in the provinces in aocordanoe with rules framed by the Provincial 
Oongresaa Committee 

18. No subject which can be ordinarily dealt wife by a P C. C shall be referred 
to the A ICC, concerned. 

19 Where a P C C refuses to forward an appeal or representation to the A. I 
C a fee aggrieved person or Committee shall be entitled to approach fee President 
for order directing the P C. C to forward tho said appeal or other representation. 
The President may after considering the representation pass snob order as he may 
think fit The P C C. will therefore be bound to carry out fee order of fee President 

20. An appeal will bo to tho Working Committee against any decision of a Pro- 
vincial Congress Committee, or in fee event of its failure or refusal to give such 
decision 

21 Ibe Working Committee will either decide such disputes itself or will appoint 
any other person or poisons to decide them. The decision of the Working Committee 
or of the person or persons appointed by it, as fee case may he, shall be final 


CONGRESS LABOUR SUBCOMMITTEE 


A chary a Knpalaxu issued fee following statement from Madras on October 17, 1935 
regarding the proposed joint meeting of the Congress Labour Sub-Committee and fee 
Labour Joint Board — 

"At the instance of Mr Raiksr, a meeting of fee All-India Joint Labour Board and 
the Congress Labour Sub Committee was fixed to be held at Madras at the tune of 
fee Congress Committee and the A. I C, C meetings there After fee meeting was 
fixed Mr Butkar sent in his tetter of fee iBt October, 1945, what appeared to me to 
be a formal agenda for fee meeting The first item in the agenda was “The funotious 
of fee Labour Sub- Committee. There were other items. While acknowledging his 
letter, I pointed out to Mr Ruikar in my letter of 4th instant that our funotious could 
not possibly bo decided by tho various Labour Sub-Committees, for they bad already 
been decided for us by our principals, the Working Committee, in their resolution 
passed at Wardha and these were w to keop m touch with problems affecting industrial 
labour and from tune to time report to and advise the Working Committee thereon.” 
I requested Mr Ruikar in fee same letter to fix no set (formal) agenda and stated feat 
we might discuss all things without any formal decision or taking of votes. I also 
pointed out that anything beyond this would be outside oar mope. 

"On my way to Wardha on the 8to instant, I met Mr Ruikar at Nagpur and we 
had a talk about these two letters. Mr Ruikar explained to mo that the agenda he had 
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sent was not a set (formal) agenda, bat be had only suggested these "topics for duoos- 
b ion. He also told me that he understood my point of new and the limitations muter 
which my Committee worked He inquired of me as to when he should reach Madras. 
I told him that we were reaching on the evening of the 14th, and if he reached then 
It would be all right 

“On the 11th instant, when I was at Wardba I read a United Press message from 
Nagpur m the papers that Ur Rmkar was not attending the meeting at Madras 
because of the unsatisfactory nature of my letter of the 4th instant and my personal 
talk with him. As soon as I read flue, 1 wrote to him on the 12th instant 
reminding him of my talk with him and that he had not expressed any disagreement 
at the time and that he had ©yen asked when he was to reach Madras. I took this 
opportunity to again assure him that subject to the terms of the forking Committee 
i ©solution creating the Labour Bnb-Commjtiee, we shall always bo happy to meet 
him and the members of the Joint Board and discuss with them ail questions 
relating to indastnal labour m India. 

“I reached Madras on the 14th instant Mr Girl fixed with me an engagement 
and verv kindly came and met my Sab-Committee on the 15th instant, in response 
to a letter addressed to him by Mr Hnikar on the Oth October written after his 
talk with me at Nagpur I showed lum all the correspondence I had with Mr 
Raikar and also what had appeared in the Press from Nagpur He agreed with me 
that the first item on the agenda could not possibly by discussed, but that we could 
discuss other subjects m the agenda. He also agreed with me that whatever agenda 
was fixed would have to ibe fixed m umsuJtation n ith each other But all parties 
could, of course, suggest topics of discussion. He further said that bis Bub-Com- 
mittee was m the same position as our Sub-Committee, that it was competent only 
to report and that it had no powers to arrive at any final decision or take any 
action, that it could only submit its views to its principals, namely, the National 
Trades Union Federation and the A L T U CL, and the final decision and iH 
action could only be taken by the principal organisations. Mr Gin, however, 
wanted to call Miss Kara and Mr Nimbkar who were in Madras and who also had 
been asked to attend by Mr Rmkar in his letter of the 9th 

“Mr Gin again met ns on the 16th instant but without Miss Kara and Mr 
Nimbkar In the meantime there was another Press message from Nagpur 
evidently given by Mr Raikar to the effect, that it was understood “that Mr Giri 
does not intend to attend the joint meeting of rhe Congress Labour Bub-Committee 
and the All India Joint Labour Board meeting to be held in Madras this week In 
the absence of the agenda Mr Gin feels that no useful purpose will be served by 
joining the meeting ’ Mr Gin. however, expressed he had no knowledge of tho 
communication and it had not been issuod at hts instance Ho told us that Miss 
Sara and Mr Nimbkar were not coming and if they had come ho would have 
discussed several topics tn the agenda Vith os But as Ur Raikar and the two 
others were not coming he did not like to disonss any topic alone He, however, 
hoped that another opportunity will be availed of to exchange views. ’ 

II 

Mr V T Gin, President, Ail-India Joint Labour Board issued the following 
statement to the Press, dated, Madras, October 28, 1935 — 

“It ts not my desire to enter into any controversv regarding tho failure of these 
two Committees to meet at Madras as originally arranged in order to discuss matters 
relating to Labour m India. 

Thanks to the members of the Congress Sub-Committee, they are still prepared 
in spite of what has occurred, to meet the Joint Labour Board and discuss matters 
m the agenda sent by the Board except their functions given to them by their 
principals, the Working Committee 

It is for the Joint Board to make earliest representations to the Working Committee 
of the Congress to enlarge the scope of the Sub-Committee so that it might do more 
useful work and be in constant touch with the Joint Board which represents the A L 
T 11 C and N T V F in all agreed matters 

As certain references were made to me in this controversy in both the statements 
of Messrs. Knpalam and Raikar, I desire to state my postion without giving any 
offeree or attributing any motives to whomsoever 

A*»ihe President of the Joint Board, I wm anxious not to take any part in the de- 
liberations of this meeting without the active co-operation of Mr R B. Rm ka r and Us 
dfcgms of the Trade Uman Congress, lor it must be remembered that the Joint 
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Board represented the greatest measure of common agreement between 1 t T tJ C and 
N T. U F especially as the decisions of the Joint Board can only come into operation 
if they are agreed to by both aides and not repudiated by either of these two bodies. 

That being so. the ant Press statement issued from Nagpur on the 10th made me 
feel that Mr Boifcar was not attending because of his dissatisfaction with the attitude 
of Mr Knpalani sad alleged refusal to agree to any agenda supported by the Joint 
Labour Bond. Therefore, I felt that no useful purpose would be served by my attend- 
ing the said meeting unless the Congress Labour Committee was desirous of the same. 

I therefore expressed this to l£r Railcar on seeing his first communication In the 
Frees and subsequently the letter of Mr Ruilcar dated Oth was received by me enclo- 
sing a copy of Mr Kripahml’a letter dated 4th Ootober and saying white he was of 
the view “aooording to Mr Kripalant, nothing tangible is likely to come out of theso 
discussions", he suggested that myself, Mr Nimbkar and Miss Mamben Kara may dis- 
cuss with the Congress Committee and report to the Joint Labour Board about the re- 
sults. I attempted to get into touch with the Labour Sub-Committee They filed an 
engagement for the 16th Ootober As 1 found nobody to attend the joint meeting, at 
my request Mr Kripalam agreed to postpone the meeting to a future date when it 
would be convenient for both parties to meet 

Mr Ruikar has not been good enough to communicate to me the contests of Mr 
Knpalani s letter dated 12th from Wardha or wire mo its contents or even forward a 
copy so far, which in my humble new, makes the position of the Congress Sub- 
committee more dear and unambiguous even if the letter of Mr Knpalani dated 4th 
was not quite explicit 

According to nis letter dated 12th October Mr Knpalani has written to Mr Ruikar 
to say “I can only say that subject to the terms of the Working Committee s resolution 
creating the Inborn- Sub-Committee, we shall be always happv to meet you and mem- 
bers of the Joint Board and discuss with you all questions relating to industrial labour 
in India.” 

In the circumstances, I wonder, whv Mr Ruikar as President of the All-India 
Trade Union Congress should still continue to say there was nothing in it (the above 
quoted letter) to justify any change m Ids original decision." 

The Congress is prepared to discuss any labour question and it is for organised 
labour desiring an understanding with the Congress to suggest for discussion specific 
questions It 18 to be hoped that Babu Rajendra Prasad s explicit desire in favour of 
meeting between the Joint Labour Board and the Congress Bub-Committee and his 
authoritative expression of desire to oo operate with the Trade Union Movement to the 
maximum extent possible should hearten those who sincerely want collaboration bet- 
ween the Congress and organised labour 

The present position is that there has been only a postponement of the meeting 
that should hare taken place in Madras " 


ALL INDIA SPINNERS* ASSOCIATION 

lU-orfudution of Khadl Production and Sale 

A meeting of the Gounod of tho All India Spinners’ ^Association was held from 
the Uth to 13 October at Wardha. Mahatma Gandhi presided over the meeting 
The following resolutions were adopted — 

1 This Council is of opinion that the wages now paid for spinning are 
inadequate and therefore resolves that they be raised and a suitable standard be 
fixed so that spinners may at least receive a minimum wage calculated on the basis 
of eight hoturr efficient work, sufficient at least to prooure clothing (20 yards per 
year) and maintenance in aocordanua with a scientifically prescribed scale of 
minimum food requirements. All oonoarned should try, as oiroumatenoea permit, 
for a progressive rae in the wages scale, so as to reach a standard enabling each 
spinning family to be properly maintained out of the earnings of its wotting 
members. 

8 la order to guide the A. I 8. A. workers in the execution of the 
principle underlying the foregdng proposition, the following should be regarded by 
all branohee and bodies working. In affiliation to or In any other way, under the 
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(a) The raumion of the Association £a to make every home in India self- 
sufficing through kfaadi with reference to its clothing reqa remen ts, and to promote 
the welfare of spinners who are the least paid among khadi artisans and all 
others engaged in the different cotton processes beginning with growing cotton 
and ending with the weaving of khadi. 

(hi It is therefore imperative that those who work for the production of khadi, 
whether as artisans, raters or otherwise, shall uso khadi for their clothing 
requirements to the exclusion of every other Kind of doth. 

S AJI the branches and affiliated bodies shall so work the scheme as to avoid 
sob, that is, so as to restrict their production to the demand within their 
own selected areas commencing with their immediate neighbourhood and never 
extending beyond their province except in so far as they are called upon by other 
provinces to meet the latter's demand 

a In order to avoid surplus production, producers may rcstnot their operation 
those spinners who solely depend upon spinning for thoir daily bread for 
part of the year or the whole of it Branches and other bodies shall maintain an 
accurate register of all the spinners and other artisans employed by them and 
shall deal directly with them. In order to ensure the use of the wagee for cloth 
mg and food a part or the whole of them may bo paid m kind, i e khadi or 
other necessaries of life 

(e> In order to avoid overlapping undue competition, or duplicating of expenses 
where there are mere khadi producing organisation than one, the ares of operation 
of each shall be previously defined Private certified producers wiU not be 
encouraged by the Association Among those that are already certified, those only 
who will work stnotly under the same rules that govern the Association branches 
and take all risks without any prospect of recouping themselves from the Association will 
have their certificates renewed on toe strict understanding that any breach of dhe rule 
that may be laid down from time to time or instructions given will involve automatic 
withdrawal of their certificates. 

(f) It should be understood that it is the primary and imperative duty of all 
organisations working under the Association to promote the scheme of setf-suAcing 
khadi Production of khadi for meeting toe demand of cities or of khadi wearers out- 
side cities who do not spin for themselves is a secondary or supplementary duty No 
organisation wifi be considered bound to produce or sell such khadi. 


ASSEMBLY ACTIVITIES 


The Autumn session of the Indian Assembly commenced its sitting at Simla from 
September 3, in the midst of tense and expectant atmosphere. Various controversial 
issues formed the subjects of its deliberations The adjournment motion of Shri A. C 
Dutt to censure the Government mi the ban placed on film Mo hitn Lai Saxena. a 
member of the Assembly, preventing him from touring Bengal for gathering infor- 
mation about the repressive activities of the Bengal Government was disallowed by too 
Governor-General on the ground that it was not a matter primarily concerning toe 
Governor-General m Council. Some other adjournment motions having been similarly 
disposed of. the President admitted the adjourbmeat motion of Shri Satysmurti des- 
pite toe objection of Government, to discuss the prohibition of the convener of the 
Committee, Shri MohanUI 8akeoa, appointed by Congress members of toe Assembly 
to investigate and report on toe condition of the detenus and their families in Bengal 
from entering certain places in the province Then motion was set down to be discussed 
at 4 t> hl Bat nt S~3D p m. the Erealdest announced that although he had admitted 
the motion for discussion, the Governor General had prohibited It in exercise of Us 
special powers. 
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Bombing of Women and Children in the Frontier 

Dr Khan Sahib moved an adjournment motion to dramas “the bombing of innocent 
women and children m Xrausborder villages by the Indian Army (Air Force) which ie 
going on now He said the bombingtook plaoe near his own village. He himself 
saw the R. A. F planes going The House would be surprised to learn that the first 
notice of the bombmg operation to the villagers was the bombing itself and the 
Feahwar Frees published the notice three days after the Bombing took plaoe He 
urged for the cessation of this wanton chastisement of the Trane border people. 

Zn his defence of the measure the Army Secretary said that 24 hour* notice waa 
given to the tribesmen by dropping leaflets so that women and children had ample 
time to vacate their houses. The idea is to cause discomfort and economic pressure 
and induce their tribe to surrender without loss of life 

Dr Khan Sahib pointed out in his reply that leaflets thrown from air for giving 
nohoe was useless because the people were illiterate. 

The House divided and carried Dr Khan Sahib’s motion by 67 votes against 44. 

SM Ihmai'i Passport 

Shn Akhil Chandra Dart withdrew hiB adjournment motion relating to the 
impounding of Shn Mass&m s passport since the matter had been satisfactorily 

Mw»fid» of Ucowt b w 

Sami Yenkatachelam Chatty moved that immediate* 1 steps be taken to equip State 
Railway Workshops with the necessary additional plant and machinery to ensure 
manufacture of all locomotive requirements within the Railway workshops. 

The motion was earned by 69 againt 45 votes. 

Baa on Abhor* Ashram 

The Governor General disallowed the resolution by Shn Akhd Chandra Dutt 
regarding the removal of ban on Abhoya Ashram of Bengal. 

Rejection el CritoUel Law Amendment Act 

Sir Henry Craifc, the Home Member, introduced the bill amending the Criminal 
Law In the statement of objects and reasons of the bill, the Government stated that 
the Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1932 was due to expire on December IS. 
The Government of India proposed by the present bill to continue some of the 

£ revisions of that act in permanent form These were (1) provisions against certain 
inns of intimidation , (2) provisions against associations dangerous to public peace , 
and (3) provisions to secure greater control over the Press 

In view of the suspension of civil disobedience the Government decided not to 
continue tbo provisions against forms of intimidation which were a Special feature 
of that movement, but picketing however peaceful and non violent being likely to be 
the main feature of any subversive movement the Government proposed to give 
permanent effect to the section against it although it would not come into force 
unless extended to a particular area by a local Government 

By section 13 of the proposed bill Government was empowered to take action in 
connection with places used tor purposes of unlawful associations. Sections 14 to 16 
continue and extend the boouc of the Indian Emergency Powers Act 1931 Hie 
Government felt that they oouJd not safely rolax their existing powers for control 
of the Press and of unauthorised news-sheets and newspapers so Jong as the 
Terrorist movement continued to exist tn India. 

The Assembly by 71 votes against 61 rejected the motion tor consideration of 
the Ant The victory of the Congress Party by a margin of 10 votes showed the 
utter unpopularity of the bill even among those sections of the House which do not 
always Bee eye to eye with the Congress After the original rejection of the bill 
on September 12, it was reintroduced on September 16 with a recommendation from 
the Ytoeroy for Us acceptance which waa also relented by the Assembly by 09 
against 67 votes. The Bill was then considered by the Council of Stale and certified 
by the Viceroy 

Viceroy's Address 

The Congress Party in the, Assembly abstained from fthe function when Lord 
VUhagdtaiSkrwsed a Joint weston of the Assembly and the CoumB of State oa 
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S eptember 10 which was followed in the afternoon by his message to the Assembly 
recommending the acceptance of the Criminal Law Amendment Bill, which as 
already stated was rejected by the Assembly 

Qaatta Earth qaaka 

The resolution moved by Mr Bomaraawami Baja for a mixed Committee of 
officials and non-officials to investigate the handling ox the situation after the earth- 
quake at Quetta was defeated by 57 against 61 votes in the Assembly The defeat 
was due to the unfortunate absence of some foot Congress and three Independent 
members at division tune. The Government members showed a good deal of temper 
dtmng the debate Shn Bhat&bhai Desai, the opposition leader, referred to this 
touchiness of Government on the Quetta question and interpreted it as evidence of a 
guilty conscience. He said the very resistance of the Government to the resolution 
roused suspicion. No one he pointed out, questioned the actual relief undertaking, 
but the question was whether the staff for the purpose was adequate and whether 
rescue work could not have been carried on for some time longer than the midday 
of Jane 2 He said both the Army and Foreign Secretaries burked this issue 

Repeal of Cr Law Amendment Act of 1908 

The Assembly carried by 65 against 60 votes the motion that the Bill of Mr B. 
Das repealing the Cr Law Amendment Act of 1906 bi taken into consideration. A 
good deal of neat was generated in the Assembly in the course of discussion on this 
motion, the Home Member having gone to the length of making a personal charge 
against Mr Shamlal a member from the Punjab 

In the course of his a speech Lala Shamlal said that as a former defence counsel 
in conspiracy case ho proposed to give instances from judicial records to 6how how 
the special powers given to the Government wore abused how eudence was fabricated 
by the police, how the police and magistrates were found guilty of various offences 
and bow titles were conferred on them by Government When the Lahore conspiracy 
case was proceeding the approver said that be wanted to be taken out of the custody 
of police and placed under jail custody without which he could not give facts An 
application was made to the High court asking orders for their removal from police 
custody but the Government in the exercise of their special powers issued an order 
declaring the fort in which the approver was kept as jail thus defeating the object 
of the defence application 

Lala Shamlal multiplied instances when he alleged the C I D and the magistrate 
were involved in committing penury and forgery and declared such officials would 
surely abuse the special powers lie reminded the House of the statement made by 
the accused in the Lahore conspiracy case that they were determined to become 
terro rists onh^aftor they saw the Police Superintendent himself deal a Lthi blow on 

In conclusion Lala Shamlal pointed out that terrorism was due to British domina- 
tion and exploitation and when the latter ceased the former would necessarily stop 

Ban n Khadu Ktodmatfu* 

Some supplementary questions and answers m the last Assembly on the resolution 
passed by the Assembly regarding lifting of ban on the Kbudan hhidmatgar and 
other Congress organisations in the K V Frontier Province elicited the information 
that the Government had decided not to act on it Asked by tihrt Satyamurh as to 
the reasons for that decision the Home Member stated that he had given the reasons 
in his speech on the resolution. 


The President of the Assembly disallowed a number of Questions by 8hn Mohanla) 
Sakeena relating to the detenus In Bengal and forfeitures of Press securities 

Ptm Laws at work Action against Newspapers 

Seth Gonad Dae asked two short notice questions, which Sir Henry Craik replied 
by placing on the table of the House detailed statements showing the action taken 
Mamst newspapers in India either under the Press Ordinance of l831 or the Prew 
Emergency Act of 1931 

The first statement showed that during the year 1936, action was taken against 72 
newspapers and the total amount of securities deposited was Ha. 25,950. Information 
St to ™S*Sr° nB for 1,18 ***«■ **** w * aei to •ecurity was 
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Provincial Statistics 

Provmoially divided, this statement showed that in the Madras Presidency seonnty 
was demanded of nine papers, of whom only one deposited it and the others did not, 
with the result that seven ceased publication and in the case of one the declaration 
became void 

In the Bombay Presidency, no less than 31 papers were asked to deposit seonnty 
during 1935, of whom twelve deposited it and nineteen did not Of these nineteen, 
four were papers which could not be started for failure to make the deposit 

In BeogaL, four pajierB were asked to deposit security and all failed to do so 
In the United Provinces, three papers were affected and all of them ceased publica- 
tion for failure to deposit security 

In the Punjab twelve newspapapers were asked to deposit security Four deposited 
money of which the security of one was forfeited As for the remaining eight, two 
ceased publication and the others did not publish 

In Delhi, action was taken against eight papers, of whom two deposited security 
and two have ceased publication 

Article* on Qmtta Earthquake 


The second statement showed the action taken against newspapers under the Press 
Emergency Powers Act of 1931 for publication of articles on Quetta Earthquake 

Fifteen newspapers w ero penalised for such w nting of which in the oase of the 
“Free Press Journal Bombay, the “Medina By nor , the “Bombay Standard , the 
“Tej of Delhi and the “Arjua’ r of Delhi, security was forfeited, while “Quam’ and 
the “Gazette of Delhi ceased publication 

The other newspapers affected are the following — Kistna Patnka of Masolipatam, 
the 'Tnhng of Madras the “Dhinamam of Madras the “Prabhat" of Mangalore, the 
•Jtbilafat’ daily, the “bivasat of Hyderabad 'Sins Ehadim Quadim’ of Calcutta, the 
•Vikas of Bhahranpur and the “Shujaat of Lahore 


Monie* Deponed 

The third statement gave the names of 160 newspapers which have deposited a 
total of over 2 and a half lakhs in security since the Press Ordinance of 1990 
Provincial l y arranged, the position is as follows — 

In Madras, the security totalling Hi. 26,200 has been taken from twenty-two 
newspapers of which “Indian Express and the “Gandhi (Madras) deposited security 
thrice and twice respectively 

Bombay again tops the list m that 55 newspapers deposited a total security of Rs. 
1,04,201 Of these the “Free Press Journal made six deposits totalling Rs. 31,000 
and the “Mahratta of Poona made five deposits totalling Bs 9,000 

In Bengal 21 newspapers deposited security totalling Rs. 32,300 The “Liberty . 
the “Nayak, the “Anand Bazar Patnka, the “Dainik Basumati” and the “\iswaznitn’ 
made two deposits each 

In the United pro vine us, seven newspapers deposited a total secnntv of Rs 6,300. 

In the Punjab 31 newspapers deposited a total seonnty of Rs. 47250 The 
'‘Zemindar made a record number of deposits being eight, totalling Rs 20,000 and the 
“Akah Patnka ’ the “Tirvaq and the **Naw Yug made two deposits each 

In the Central Provinces and Coorg one paper m each area deposited Rs 1,000 
each, while in the N W F Province one paper made two deposits totalling Rs 500 

In Delhi fourteen papers made a total deposit of Rs 21,900 of whom the u Anim” 
made three deposits totalling Rs 7,000 and the ia Tm two deposits totalling Rs. 4,000. 

In Atmere-Herwara, three papers made « total deposit of Rs. 1,700 

The total securities deposited all over India amount to Bs 2,52,851 


Farfm a ti* 

The fourth statement gave the names of newspapers whose securities were forfeited 
along with the amount forfeited, since the Press Ordinance of 1931 

These are, Madras, " *' “ 

Rs. 23,000, the “Navakid 

gtrff ’iSnSbo 6 the - “Damik BaBumab" Rs 500, the “ Viswamitra'lHr 200, the 
“Kahataya Bansar"Es 500, the “Zemindar" Rs 300, the “Xufihatal Mush*" Bs 280 , 
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U P , “Madia*” Bijnoor Rs. ljOOO , Delhi, the “Tea” Rs, 100, the “Arjon” Rs. 2,000 , 
Total Rs. 38,530 

The fifth statement vis tile biggest of ill It giro the names, province by province, 
of 348 newspapers that failed to deposit the requisite securities and were in consequeuoe 
not started or oeased pabhoation or whose declarations became null and void, since the 
Press Ordinance of 1931 The provincial penalty is as follows — 

Madras, 28 newspapers , Bombay 78, Bengal 26 , U P, 31 , the Pan jab, 172 , 
Bihar and Orissa, sTammi, 3 , N 9 , Delhi, 27 , and Ajmere-Herwara, 2 
Pwrkaae el Stem 

Replying to Bardar 8ant Singh and Mr Lalohand Navalrsi, the Railway and Army 
Secretaries assured the House that the Military and Railway Departments purchased 
abroad only such stores as were not available m India. 

Bardar Bant Singh asked whether the Government were aware that British managed 
concerns in India aiBCnnunated against Indian products as was shown by * statement 
made in the London * Times” and enquired whether the Railways also made a similar 
discrimination. 

Sir Mohammad Zafrullah stated in reply that no State owned Railway made any 
such discrimination and as for British managed concerns in India, he had no 
information. 

Conduct at Troop* in Dacca 

Sir Henry Craik refuted as baseless the allegations made in a question of Byt A N 
Ohattopadhyaya relating to the conduct of British troops stationed at Vikrampur, m the 
chstncf of Dacca, and added that no complaints had been received from local people 

Shnyut Bn Prakasa, 8hn Mohanlal Saksena, Pandit K £ Maiaviya and Shn Moitra 
contended that the Press Officer in Bengal censored all news relating to the military 
The Home Member denied the allegations. 

Shnyut Saksena asked whether papers containing complaints submitted to tns 
Enquiry Committee left with a person who had since been arrested had been forfeited, 
or whether they would be returned ? 

Sn Henry Cnak. Certainly not. 


A CONGRESS DIARY 


(SqUemier-Oetoter, 1935 } 

Cessnas Partkfeathm la Provincial EtecShm* 

Baba Raj end rs Prasad, Congress President, in an interview to the Press on 
Congress participation in the proceedings of the Delimitation Committee and enrol- 
ment of voters for the new elections said,— 

*Tbe Congress has not taken any interest in the shaping of the constitution 
since Ma hati najis return from the Round Table Conference in December 1932 It 
cannot, therefore, at this fag end take any steps regarding the activities of the 
Delimitation Committee ’ 

"As regards the enrolment of voter* in the registers under the new constitution 
tiie Working Committee has not issued say particular instruction, but tunes it is 
likely that the Congress may participate in the elections it is jnst » well that 
Provincial Committees should take steps to carry on propaganda amongst the people 
to get themselves enrolled aa voters Nothing will be lost by such action on the 
part of Provincial Committees and even if the Congress decides not to participate 
in the elections whioh appears to me unlikely, enrolled voters may or may not vote 
aa they choose when elections take place. I tod from newspapers that the Bombay 
Provincial Congress Committee has already taken steps In the direction [and u 
carrying on propaganda. Other Provincial Committees may well follow suit” 

Bwh Vfllag* |«U Casa 

tte Bentons Judge of Jubbulpore delivered judgment on October 19 in toe 
se n sa tio nal Benda Village Raid Cron, 
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Agreeing with the tmammouB verdict of the jury, the learned Sessions Judge 
sentenced Private Thomas Byrne to 18 months and one year's rigorous imprisonment 
to run consecutively Pte John Burke to two yeare rigorous imprisonment to run 
consecutively, and Pte John Hancock and Pte Albert Bates to 16 months rigorous 
imprisonment eaoh foi being members of an unlawful assembly 

Pte George Thomas King who was charged with noting and causing wilful 
damage to property was found guilty of the former charge and was awarded 18 
months rigorous imprisonment 

Pte. George Henry Aruhbold, who was charged with rioting and arson, was 
sentenced to two years rigorous imprisonment under each count, sentences to run 
concurrently 

Ptes. James Dowdali, George Swanson and Michael Joyce were charged with 
being members of an unlawful assembly, noting and murder George Swanson vr» 
further charged with being srmod with deadly weapons Excepting Dowdali, all 
were unanimously held to be not guilty of murder, but of raiding the village with 
deadly weapons Swanson was awarded three years ngorons imprisonment and 
Joyoe 18 months ngorons imprisonment, Dowdali, who was unanimously declared 
guilty of murder, was sentenced to transportation of life 

Pte Earnest Thorpe was nnammoualv held not guilty, and acquitted. 

The facts of the case were that these soldiers of the King s Regiment made an 
attack on village Benda near Jnbbnlpore as the result of which one villager named 
Bidhata died and several persons including women and children were injured 
Following the confession of four approvers the authorities made 23 arrests from 
the Regiment The police chaige sheet stated that the deceased Bidhata met with 
his death while attempting to rescue his daughter Piynna from the hands of the 
Bold i era when he was knocked down by Doudali, beat on to death by Dowdali, Bryne. 
Swanson and others The statements of the approvers in tho case brought out 
the gruesome details and diabolic nature of the raid and shocked tho whole of India. 


Rdeaae of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 


Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru was released on September 5, 1935 on account of the 
serious illness of Mrs. Kamala Nehru, the unexpired portion of his sentence being 
suspended He left for Europe by air a few hours after his arrival at Allahabad from 
Almora jail He issued the following statement to the Press before he left — 

“On Monday morning, Sep 2, I received a cablegram from Dr Steffen, who is in 
charge of the sanatorium in Badenweilor, where mv wife is nndor treatment, to the 
effect that my wife s condition was critical and that he had informed the India Office 
and the Viceroy of this The same night the following message was conveyed 
to me — 

“la view of news received from the doctor in Germany of the serious illness of 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru s wife, the Governor General in Coimail has decided to 
allow Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru to proceed at once to Germany to enable him to join 
his wife, and for this purpose has suspended his sentence under soction 401 of the 
Criminal Procedure Code 


I do not remember the wording of this section but m any event it seemed that 
in view of the decision of tho OoTornor-Genfiral-in-Council m> imprisonment has 
automatically terminated for the present at least I was farther f old that there were 
no conditions or restrictions but m the event of mv returning to India before the date 
on which my sentence would have expired in the ordinary coarse that is February, 
1238, 1 would have to return to prison. I expressed my appreciation of the courtesy 
extended to me by Government but several matters seemed to me to require 
elucidation and m order to avoid all chance of misunderstanding 1 made certain 
enquiries. In answer to those enquiries I was given Hie following message at about 
midday on September 3. 

1 In any event that is, if X retnrnod earlier than February, 1938, imprisonment 
would not jo beyond February next year 

2 In Birope there would be so restrictions on travel 

8. As regards the few days intervening between the date of my release and the 
date of my departure from India by air there would be no restnotions on me. But 
the Oovetcor-Getwral'in-Couiioil trusted to my honour not to make any political 
fineenhoa dung this period. 

I left Almora jail within haU an hoar of this message and came direct to Allahabad. 
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I might Add that the harden on my honour is not a heavy one After over nineteen 
months of seclusion it would be extraordinary vanity and folly on my part to rash 
suddenly to the platform and presume to give advice on public questions to mv oolle 
eagues or others. Even if 1 had been released in the ordinary oourse after completing 
mv sentence, I would have taken some time to adjust myeeif to the new conditions 
and to acquaint mvself with all that has happened during the period of mv seclusion, 
unjwrtant and of vast consequence as much ox this has been It would have been an 
impertinence on my part ana unfair both to myself and to my colleagues, to oome to 
any deusiou without the fullest consultation with them My Bndden and unexpected 
release mates it even harder for me to make the necessary adjustment, and the 
immediate cause of mv release is such as to fill my mmd with anxiety to the 
exclusion of mnoh else It is my intention to proceed to Europe by air as soon as 
arrangements can be made and to join my wife there ’ 

In Protut of New Black Act 

The nationalist Press throughout India observed a day of hartal m protest 
against the Viceroys certification of the Criminal Law Amendment Bill and 
suspended their publication on September 27 The certified Bill has been passed 
through the subservient Council of State and has become the law ol the land. 

Cr Law Amendment Bill in Provincial Council* 

Several Provincial Councils have followed in the wake of the Government of 
India and passed the Cr Law Amendment Hill or Act similar to it despite 
vehement opposition from the popular benches 

Hie Assam Council passed the Assam Cr Law Amendment Bill in tho third 
wed of September last and the Government have notified that it will be brought 
into operation from December next. 

The Bom bar Government introduced the Bombay Special Emergency Poweis Bill 
m the local Conned, which was adopted by tho present subservient Bombay 
Council after the opposition had walked out to mark their protest against the 
measure 

Kan Bahadur Kale m the course of his leogthv and emphatic speech pointed out 
that “the Act would be arbitrarily used not omy to crush violent movements but to 
suppress the feelings of nationalism in the country 

In the process of its consideration by the BomW Council, the Bill underwent some 
modification whiuh were more or less of an unsubstantial nature 

Next to Bom ha v the Punjab Council passed the second reading of the Pnojab Cr 
Law Amendment Bill on the 25th October last 

The most noticeable feature of the debate is the Punjab Council waa that many of 
fhose who had supported the Bill in 1032 opposed it vehement]) on the ground that 
the Government had misused the speoial powers given to them during the past couple 
of years 

The fact o! the local Councils passing t3i«e coercive bills in one chape or other 
shows that the various local Governments are acting with the common object of 
stifling all political life in the country 

P hAWi Tamil Nad Tour 

Baba Bajendra Prasad, the Congress President, was presented with purses exceed- 
ing Ks Ifl.OOO during hia Tamil Nad tour Be travelled more than 1090 miles by ear 
and 813 miles by tram Twenty municipalities, three District Boards and twenty 
eight fanch&vetb presented him with addresses. He addressed more than hundred 
meetings m the Province 


Repent of Ike Bond Pkfoe Enquiry Committee 

Borkad ib a Talaka of the Kaira district of Gujrat which haa become famous through- 
out Indu doe to the part taken by its brave population in the several campaigns of 
hatvagraha This Talola w m visited by Plague every year since 1032 Hie villages 
affected bv the epidemic and number of deaths from it increased from year to year 
bil the attentxm of Sardai Valiabbbhm Patel and hu devoted band of Oongrem worker 
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in Gujrst was drawn to the woeful state of affairs and compelled them to take up the 
work of rebel in han<L Although the seventy of the visitation this year was greater 
than in previous years the thorough and systemic manner with which Sardar Valiabh- 
bhai tackled the situation brought the epidemic under check and gave immediate relief 
to the pamo- stricken population. At the same time it exposed the slovenly and per- 
functory methods of the Government Department of PnbUe Health. The failure of the 
Government may be said to be m a sense responsible for the growing virulence of the 
epidemic from year to year 

The success of Sardar Vallabhbhiu and the devoted workers of Guirat and its appre- 
ciation by the public, however, led the Director of Information to the Government of 
Bombay to issue a oommumque on April 27, explaining the measures taken by Govern- 
ment, and also with a view to clear some * misunderstanding m the course of which 
he made some remarks m disparagement of the efforts of Congress workers saying 
that efforts of private individuals were likely to be ineffective, “unless the measures taken 
are scienbfic ^Tb^^tgon^th e^ prolo nged experience of the beet measuies, possessed 

The oommumqae called forth a reply under the joint signatures of Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel and Darbar Gopaldas Desai, which again, was rep bed to by 
Government, and a regular controversy ensued. Charges made by the Government 
against Congress workers provoked Sardar Vallabhbhai to expose the utter 
inefficiency of the Government Department, and the measures taken The criticisms and 
charges made in the Government communiques were such that Sardar Vallabhbhai 

E unted out in his letter to the Secretary to the Government of Bomba v, Home 
apartment, dated 2nd July, 1935, that he was advised by lawyers that some of 
them would have amounted to libel if not made in privileged uovemment communi- 
ques He therefore demanded the withdrawal of those charges or m the alterna- 
tive a public enquiry by a “committee of independent medical men and other capable 
of weighing evidence But the Government refused to take np the challenge 
Bardar vallabhbhai therefore invited some independent friends to form a committee 
and take up the enquiry and requested the Government to “authorise the departments 
concerned to sSBiet the committee to elucidate the tmth. This Committee of 
Enquiry consisted of Bhn D N Babadurji, Dr M D D Gilder, Dr Phiroz 
C Bharucha and Shri Vatkunth L. Mehta as Secretary, whose report has just been 
published by the Plague Belief Committee, Bo read 

The Government declined to help or participate in the enquiry although their co 
operation was invited by the Committee Referring to this non cooperation of Govern- 
ment the report says it ought be alleged that the enquiry of the Committee was 

S iurfe , but it states that such is not the case as most of the evidence had to be 
en from public records and from official communications between the Departments 
of Government and the District Local Board 

After careful analysis of the whole evidence before it the Committee has shown 
in the report that the charges made by Government in regard to (I) the alleged 
defective method of work of the Congress workers, and (2) their alleged unwilling- 
ness to co-operate with or their open discourtesy towards Government servants 
of the Publw Health DepmUacat, weie wholly unfounded and untenable 

At the same time the Report has confirmed and justified all the charges 
made by Sardar Vallabhbhai against the Government, which may be summarised 
as follows — 

X The Government and the Local bodies faded to take prompt and adequate 
preventive measures against the spread of the epidemic although it was within their 
power to do so „ 

8 The work of inoculation was woefuSy neglected. 

3. The incompetence of Dr Shah appointed for inoculations, 

4 Ho preventive measure was taken by Government in the inter-epidemic periods 
although it was known that snob measures were most effective to control the epidemic 
6. Belated grant of fis. 2,000 and its misuse 

6. Doctors of the District Local Board and Public Health Department treated no 
plftOTo pittenh- 

7 ThewKleot by the authorities of the village Vichhial from where there was no 
report before over 9 deaths had occurred, and subsequent spread of the epidemic in 

Mamlatdar of Borsad thought fit to sbr himself m the matter when there 
had been already about 300 deaths. 
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g The Collector and Assistant Director of Public Health could find time to visit 
the affected area only five months after the outbreak. 

10 The Government claim their measures to be scientific, bat facts proved the 
contrary 

11 No attempt bavin* been made by Government to isolate or inoculate 27 Imml- 
gante^Borsad from a Plague-infected area, the infection started by them resulted in 

The medical members of the Committee, Dr M D D Glider and Dr Phixoa C 
Bbamcha appended a detailed and valuable note to the Report suggesting preventive 
and curative measures against the plague epidemic for the guidance of volunteers. 


CONGRESS PRESIDENT'S TOUR IN THE SOUTH 

Teed Nad 

The Congress President, Baba Rajendra Prasad began his Tamil Nad tour from 
the 19th of October commencing with the City of Madras, just after the A L C O 
meeting He visited 14 Congress Districts travelling more than two thousand males 
by train. The tour was completed on the 9th November 

Even in the remotest village through which the Congress President passed, men, women 
and children gathered in their hundreds and waited for hours to hare his darahan 
demonstrating thereby that the Congress message has penetrated even in the remotest 
parts of the country 

Bus President addressed about 116 meetings arranged m the programme Besides 
he had to address a large numberlof wayside meetings which did not find a plaoe in 
the published programme* Twenty Municipal addresses, three District Board addresses 
and twenty -eight Panchayat Board addresses besides numerous other addressees by 
various public bodies were presented to tbe President during his tour Moat of the 
addresses were in Hindi. The President was very mnch impressed by this and m 
almost every meeting he addressed, be appealed to the people to learn Hindustani, 
the National language of India. Another noteworthy feature of the tour was that 
Mussulmans and Christians were throughout as enthusiastic m welcoming the Congress 
President as Hindus. Tbe Congress President was also gratified to note the satisfactory 
work done in the matter of Han j an uplift m the south Tbe Hanja&g themselves 
who met the President expressed satisfaction at the work of the Hanjan Bevak Sangb. 

The Tamil Nad Congress Committee organised a purse fund to be presented to tbe 
President in the places he visited The total amount of the Purse tend came to Sa. 
20,421 3-0 Out of this sum 12 and half per cent has been sent to the A I C C- being 
the All India quota. 

The President was very much impressed by small parses presented by villagers 
consisting of coppers only On the day ha finished the tour, he observed 

“The nature of the purse itself is a proof of the fact that our message has reached 
the masses Nowhere did I get a purse of more than Ra 700 or Its. 800 In some 
places I got tog bags of money containing all coppers , I consider that to be very 
valuable. That shows the masses have responded to its call 1 

In alt district headquarters, workers’ meetings were arranged and the President 
gave them advice as regards future work Another important feature of tbe tour 
was that students and ladies took part in large numbers in tbe demonstrations and 
public meetings. The President took rent on the last day of his tour in Tamil Nad 
at Annamabu University as the guest of fit Hoa’ble V B. Sree&ivasa Saatri 


The President similarly toured in Andhradesa from November 10 and in Kerala 
from December 1 to 8, 1936 visiting all places of importance and even some remote 
villages in those provmoM. The length of country covered by the eastern and 
western districts of the Congress province of Andhra is over a thousand miles. 
Except in half a dozen places, the Premdent add re s sed the meetings in Hindi which 
were rendered into Tctogu by a worker of the Daksbin Short Himb Prechar Babb*. 
Women mustered etrang in all tbe public meetings. There were bo separate meetings 
f* wmnen as in witowa India. Men and women, old end young, vied with oat mother 
to render honour to the natan’i elect. _ 
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The coUectwns daring this tour were as follows — 

Parse collections 20,143-1-0 

Ear marked amounts 14,934-0-0 


Total 36,077-0-0 

The President spent a most pleasant eight days m Kerala and regretted that the 
Travanoore State coaid not be mcladed in the itinerary owing to want of tune He 
found the same enthusiasm for the Congress in Kerala as in other provinces Within 
eight days he oovered 470 miles by car and 325 miles in tram, addressed 57 meetings 
and was presented with purees amounting to Rs 4,205 14-5 for Congress work 

Present Congress Program tns 

In a significant speech delivered at Tellichery in South India, Babu Rajendra 
Prasad pat forth a defence of the present Congress policy and programme which he 
regarded as the most practical under the present conditions. Referring to the critics of 
the programme he data that he oould only give them, the assurance that those who 
were in charge of the Congress had their eyes and ears open. 

*1 ask what u wrong in the Congress progiamme for achieving unity of the various 
communities which inhabit this land J I ask what is wrong m encouraging the estab- 
lishment of cottage industries which we have taken up as one of oar important items 
of work 9 How can we expect to win Swaraj if we continue to treat millions of our 
own people as untouchables m this very land These are problems which can com- 
mand our services. I do not understand why people should run down this programme 
It is easy enough to create discontent , it is easy enough to demolish what has been 
built up , mere creation of discontent is not solution of the problem of povurtv of this 
country The Congress has after fifty years of service and sacrifice by generations of 
men and women, succeeded in winning a certain amount of confideuce of all classes 
Does any one unagino that tins great affection which this great institution has won for 
itself is of no value m the straggle for freedom ' I regard it as the greatest national 
asset which we have m our possession to-day, and I regard it a& a great sin against 
the country if any one wishes to destroy or to injure this prestige i ask all friends 
who are interested in the freedom of the country to add to this prestige, to increase it 
and if they cannot do that at any rate, to leave it untouched It is easy to destroy, 
but very difficult to build up The Congress has been working as yonr mouth-piece tor 
winning freedom If the Congress is strong it is because you have given it that 
strength.” 

Uaere ployre en t in Indian Village* 

In hts speech at the opening ceremonv of the Khadi and Swadeshi Exhibition at 
Calicut, Babu Rajendra Prasad, the Congress President said that unemployment among 
the masses in Indian villages was so acute that Government dared not take a census. 
He said the problem in India was not to introduce mechanised labour to displace hu 
man labour, but to provide work to the villager* in their own homes He appealed to 
ail to encourage cottage industry and help the villages to regain their prosperity 


A CONGRESS DIARY 

(November- Deeenberi &85) 

Economic Cm * Mem el Round About Delhi 

The Delhi Congress Committee appointed 7a village subcommittee which toured 
the village* in Delhi province in April last for first hand information about the 
the condition of the village people and the disabilities under winch they were 
labouring The committee has now submitted its report which has brought to 
light the appalling condition of the village population within the jurisdiction of the 
Imperial city The tour, as the report points out, was undertaken with the specific 
object of gaining an insight into the existing economic and agricultural 
condition* in the villages, collecting authentic t&fonaatma about the working 

99 
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of the land revenue system the collection of taxes and cesa, the failure of crops 
and its effect on the rural population, famine, poverty, village industries and 
their scope of expansion, sanitation, medical aid, rural indebtedness and other 
connected problems 

The committee visited as many as 27 villages and interviewed hundreds of villagers 
The result of their investigation is recorded m their report 

Referring to the poverty of the village population the report save that Indian 

politicians were accused of harping on the theme of this poverty of India aB an 

article of political belief. They were termed sentimental, and their arguments 
were regarded as fallacious But rt invited any impartial observer to visit 
anv of these villages and compare its conditions not with tho villages 

of advanced countries of the West like England, but with those of Bulgaria, 
Greece and Northern Italy, and it was convinced that no different 

conclusion could be reached than the conclusion of the report itself There could be 
no two opinions on the picture of the sad and increasing poverty of the cultivator 
of the province He was living on the verge of economic rum This poverty and 
misery was not even stationery it was on the increase There was no trace of 

any rise m the standaid of living of the village people notwithstanding official 

theorists and statisticians who were never tired of talking of such nse Boval 
Commissions on Agriculture brought no change in production No effort had 
ever been made by the Local Government to develop the economic resources of 
these villages On the other hand, the committee found snch conditions as tended 
to reduce the productivity of the people 

The report dealt with taxation, medical aid and ullage industries and said that 
besdes direct and indirect taxes the village people had to par a number of cesses 
peculiar to their village life Only fire small dispensaries were maintained in the 
five Haquas of the province Condition of roads was bod and educational facilities 
for children of the villagers were lacking 

Enforcement of Cr L. Amendment Act 

A Gazette of India Extraordinary announced (December 18 ) that the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act came into force forthwith throughout British India 

This bill had been twice rejected bv the Indian Legislative Assembly in the last 
September session and was later passed bv the Council of State under the 
recommendation of the Governor-General 

Special Power* Bill In U P and tha Punjab 

On the 19tli November 1935 the U P f Legislative Council passed the Special Powers 
(Extending Bill) Act without division The old Act enacted for a period of three yearn 
was shortly to expire it was j*afc>ed during the civil disobedience movement and was 
directed against the no rent campaign The present Act, m the absence of no rent 
campaign in tie province has, teen passed for a period of 5 rears on the plea that 
there is a string (socialist Part} in the province which wanted the abolition of the 
Zemindars Inspite of the Government pledge of not re-enacting the Bill, on the 
previous occasion tbev re-enacted it lor a longer }«nod on plea of the Socialist bogey 
A similar Bill in (he Punjab Council was passed on the 18th of November 1936, the 
argument of the Government m this case was nearly the same 
Punjab Cr L A Act far Delhi 

Bv a notification m an extraordinary issue of the Gazette, the Government of India 
extended the Punjab Criminal Law Amendment Act to the province of Delhi 

A Newt Pro Mention 

‘Could the address of the Chairman of the Reception Committee of the Bengal 
Provincial Socialist party of Congressmen s Conference held in the last week of 
September be regarded as news-sheet as contemplated by the previsions of the Indian 
Emergency Press Act ?' 

The above question cropped up to connection with the ease against Sbri Gonads 
Mourasdar and bon Atul Bose who were prosecuted for publication and distribution of 
the former’s address as Chairman of Reception Committee without obtaining a declara- 
tion The ( Kiel Presidency Magistrate of Calcutta held that no stretch of imagination 
could describe the leaflet in question aa a newa-ahaet It was merely a lecture and not 
mews to any one The speech itself was not a subject matter of any proseoubou and 
th« P£F t,n * oi 11 *»* involve violation of the *Prees Emergency Powers 

Art, Magistrate acquitted both the accused „ 
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Socialist Psrtp Coefarwee 

A conference of the Social 1st Party was held at Meerut <m January 19 and 30, 
1936 under the presidency of Bhrunati Kamaladevi Chattopadhvava. About fifty 
delegates from all parts of India attended the conference At the outset the conference 
passed a resolution recommending Pandit Jawharlal Nehru foe the presidentship of 
the nest session of the Congress. The conference passed a number of other resolu- 
tions including one concerning the reforms which wanted that the Congress should 
make the working of the constitution, impossible and suggested that tn provinces 
where the Congress secured a majority, it should abstain from forming or supporting 
anv ministry as that would be a step towards the working of the constitution, and as 
such would divert attention of the country from diraot action to which the Congress 
was pledged In provinces where the Congress failed to secure a majority file 
resolution held that it should nue the councils for obstructing and exposing the anti- 
national measures and also as platforms for propaganda, particularly for voicing the 
fundamental and immediate political and economic demands of the masses 

One resolution denounced the supposed efforts of the Congress leaders to *form 
political alliances with othar reactionary political parties, thereby betraying the 
Congress cause namely that of complete independence 

Another resolution urged the Executive Committee of the party to sponsor amend- 
ments to the Congress constitution removing the manual labour franchise, compulsory 
wearing of khaadar for office-bearers and limitation of urban representation to 25 
per cent 

The Conference also passed resolutions demanding au unemployment insurance of 
Bs. 15 per month free milk for the children of tbs unemployed free housing for the 


as f t Chatterji Dav to express sympathy with the Kakon prisoner on hunger- 
strike at the Lucknow jail for the removal of various disabilities of the political 
prisoners. 

Lv MlKOBilK 

The untimely death of Manlana Anf Hasvi after a prolonged illness » grieved 


all Congressmen a ho know his contribution to the work of tho Congress in Delhi 
for the last 20 years and bis devotion to tho cause of the country fie was one of 


outside Russia and was as active member of the British Communist Partv at die 
time of bis death. He was an Ex M. P from the constituency of North Battorsey 
In him India mourns the loss of a fearless champion of her cause in England. 


GOLDEN JUBILEE 

OF THE 

Indian National Congrats 

The Indian National Congress completed the fiftieth year of its existence on De- 
cember 28. 1935 Coder instruction from the Congress Working Committee the ooea- 
sio» was celebrated throughout India amidst scenes of great enthusiasm The decision 
of the TV orking Committee was taken somewhat late yet the spontaneous response 
from the public to the call to participate in the golden jubilee was beyond expectation. 
The nature and extent of tho celebration* have shown tho strength of the Congress as 
an organisation Its influence permeates even the remotest corners of this vast country 
tod completely establishes its claims as the representative organisation cl the Indian 
Nation and the non official Parliament of India. 

'■ *“• programme of the Working Committee was adhered to in every place in every 
detail Many localities, however added to this boa) programme suited to local enroume* 
toncea and the inclinations of local worker*. The item of ilhmrinttiona wu made op- 
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tioosl %<y the President it the bet moment Yet it was a great suooees wherever it 
was adopted. The Provincial Congress Committees made arrangements to celebrate the 
event in a fitting manner not merely m their provincial centres but m the remotest 
villages. Khaddar and village industries exhibitions and Jubilee raeias were organised 
at a number of places including Bombay Karachi, Hyderabad, Nagpur, Ganhafi, Jorhat, 
Huzaffaraagar and Lucknow In many places sports and games, iavi sammelans, 
mnshairas and musioal concerts were organised In a number of places according to 
the old Jndian custom the poor were either fed or alms were given to them. Child- 
rens fetes were organised and sweets given to them 

Io commemorate the occasion the A I 0 C office published a History of the 
Indian National Congress 18& 1935, written by Dr Pattabhi Sitaramayya, a member 
of the Working Committee, and a senes of Congress Oolden Jubilee Brochures dealing 
with some of the political, economic and social problems facing us to-day The senes 
deal with the following subject — 

1 Satyagraha— in Gandhijis own words 

2 Village Industries and Reconstruction— b> Bharat&n Komarappa 

3. Some Aspects of Khadt— by Gulzanlal Nanda. 

4 Rural Indebtedness in India— by Prof KPS Malam 

5 The Public Debt of India— by J C Kumarappa. 

6 Indian Tariff Policy 

7 Public Services in uidia— by Prof K T Shah 

& Defence of India —Problem of Nationalization— bv Nirod Chandra Chaudhury 

9 Woman m India— by Rajkuman Amirt Kaur, and L IL 

10 Indian Transport— by Dr B. R Soni M A , D Sc, (London) 

11 To this was added literature published by various provincial and looal Congress 
Committees dealing with the Congress, its lnstor% and activity within their respective 
jurisdictions and the politico economic problems of the country 

Municipal and local bodies at various centres participated in the celebrations and 
helped to mate the function a grand success Hundreds of influential public bodies 
convoyed their felicitations and messages of goodwill on this auspicious and memorable 
occasion As required by the programme settled bv the Working Committee, Babu 
Rajendra Prasad, President of the Congress, issued the following message, which was 
read m public meetings throughout India — 

‘This day fifty years ago the National Congress met for the first time in Bombay 
with only a sprinkling of delegates who could nardlv be called elected representatives, 
hut who were nevertheless true servants of the people of India. This Congress had 
the freodom of the people as its definite goal but ‘freedom was an undefined word 
It has now obtained a concrete Bhape , it means Pooroa Swaraj or complete indepea 
deace, it means control by the chosen repratentames of India, It means freedom 
not for one cta»s or race or oiaa, but freedom for all, including the poorest of her 
people In order to end the exploitation of the masses political freedom must 
include real economic fredom The means for the attainment of that goal are also 
well-defined They must be legitimate and peaceful These means have Been know 
ingly adopted by the Congress since 1920 In their most acute form they have included 
non violent non-ooperation, and civil, i e non-violent resistance under which 
thousands of people, men and women have suffered imprisonment, confiscation of 
property and Iobs of their chenBhed possessions Manv hare suffered personal injury, 
even death, through firing, lathi chargee, and the like For reasons well-known to 
all Civil Resistance has been suspended 

“From a very small beginning the Congress has now become the most powerful 
political organisation representing the masses of India, and has branches covering the 
whole of the country from the Himalayas m the north to Kenya Knman m the 
extreme south. Its present programme includes membership in the legislatures, re vivid 
of and encouragement to hand-spinning and hand weaving 1 promotion of useful village 
small industries, reconstruction of village life in its economic, educational, social 
and hygienic aspects removal of untouohability, promotion of inter-communal unity, 
total abstinence, national eduoation, spread of useful knowledge among adult population, 
organisation of industrial labour, organisation of peasants, and improvement of their 
eoonomio condition by the revival of village industries. 

•The Congress thus covers about every sphere of national aotmtv It has had 
the adherence of some of the noblest of men and women of India as also of the 
mass, who have responded to the Congress oall to sacrifice, Buoh an organisation 
nay well be pood of its achievement. Bat this is no tune for juhilation, car resting 
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on ©ar ©are. The work yet to be accomplished is greet and needs much patient toil, 
endless sacrifice and unflinching determination 

“Let as bow down oar heads to all those men, women and ohiidren— known and 
unknown— who have laid down their lives for the freedom of India, who have suffered 
woes and pn rations, and who are still paying the penalty for loung their motherland 
let ns to-day also m grateful reverence recall the services of those who sowed the 
seeds of this might? organisation, who nurtured it with their unremitting labour and 
sacrifice 

"Thefsmafl seedling that was plantedjfifty years ago, has now grown into a mighty 
tree with branches spreading over this vast country and has now blossomed m the 
sacrifices of countless men and women. It is for those that are now left behind to 
nourish the tree bv their farther services and sacrifice so that it may bear fruit and 
make India the tree and prosperous country that Nature intended her to be Let this 
be a da? of remembrance and of renewing our resolve to win Poorna Swaraj, whiob, 
m the late Lokamanya s words is our birth right.’ 

Living Ex Presidents 

The following is a list of the living ei-Presidents — 

Nike 

1 Sir Did shaw Wachba 

2 Pandit Hadan Mohan Mala viva 

3 Syt C Vijiaraghbavachanar 

4 Maulaoa Abut Kaiam Azad 

5. Mahatma M K. Gandhi 

6 Mrs Barojim Naidu 

7 Fvt £ Srinivasa Iyengar 

a If A Ansan 

9 Pandit Jawaharia) Nehru 

10 Bandar lallabhbhai Patel 


Teas Place 
1901 Calcutta 
1909 Lahore 
1918 Delhi 
1920 Nagpur 

1923 Delhi (special) 

1924 Belgaum 

1925 Cawnpore 
1026 Gauhati 
1927 Madras 
1929 
1931 


Lahore 

Karachi 


The CeUbrethm In Bomber 

It was at Bombay that the Congress met for the first time in 1885, and Bombay 
made special preparations for celebrating the jubilee It secured for the celebrations 
(he Rail of the Gokuldas Teipal PatbshaU, Gowalia Tank and the largo open space near 
it where the find Congress had been held A Swadeshi exhibition of articles of Indian 
manufacture was held and opened bj Sir C V Kaman A separate exhibition of Khadi 
and village industries was also organised and opened by the Congress President on the 
27th December Both these exhibitions attracted a very large number of visitors 


Vint to Sir Diuahaw Wadw 

On the 27th Baba Raj end r a Prasad accompanied by Mrs Naidu and Acharya Kn 
palani paid a visit to &ir Dmsbaw Wacha, the oldest living ex-p resident of the con- 
gress Sir Diuahaw owing to his aid age and illness was physically unable to move 
A)) that the party could therefore do was to have his darshan and make their pranams 
as he was resting in his sick room jn the afternoon. 


FU| Hoisting C o r — any 

A bugle call from the Congress House at 5 o’clock on the 28th morning announced 
the day, and the Golden Jubilee celebrations started all over the city in accordance 
with the announced programme, “Prabbat Phene’ started (from various parts of the 
city and woke up the citizens with their music The vanons parties after wending 
their wav through the different streets converged on the Gokuldas Tejpal Pathshala, 
Gov aha Tank, where the first Congress session was held in 1H8& A hundred feet 
high flag staff was erected hare for the hoisting of the national flag Babu Rajeadra 
Prasad Mrs Sarojini Naidu. Bardar Vallabbbhai Patel, ghn K FNanman the Gene- 
ral Secretary, Byt J B Kripalam and other leaders of the Congress assembled in the 
decorated Bag post area, and at the sroke of eight the Congress President hoisted the 
national flag 

Babu Rajeadra Prasad paw) a tribute to thorn who had made great sacrifices and 
even lost their lives m trying to protect the National Flag and afflmed that the Con- 
grem would protect the honour of the flag at all ooats. The singing of “Bende Mata- 
ram brought the fuactwa to s close 
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UnnBing of Mnanitl TiUat 

The unveiling ceremony of the marble tablet to commemorate the first session 
of the Indian National Congress which now deoorates the front wall of the 
Gocnidas Patheala was performed by Pandit Hadan Mohan Malaviya. Mrs Naida 
presided over the function. The tiny hall of the Patheala was overcrowded with 
people of all communities and all shades of political opinion, men and women. 
The speeches on the i casion were relayed by loud speakers to a large gathering 
outside. Mrs. Naidn prt iding said — 

“To-day marks an ej ch in the history of the nation which most move every 
Indian s heart with prKj and pleasure I am myself deeply stirred to have been 
chosen, to preside on this histone occasion It is the chivalry of the Indian people 
that the only Indian woman who had the proud privilege of presiding over the 
Indian National t ongress should have been asked to preside over this memorable 
ceremony to do honour to these numerous patriots, famous and anonymous, who have 
built up the Indian National Congress, whioh is the symbol of India s invincible 
fervour to win Swaraj, and who have aroused patriotic feelings in us and made 
us articulate In this very hall, fifty years ago, a small group of patriots met together 
and sowed the first seed of the harvest which we are about to reap Let us honour 
those men who were the standard bearers of India s freedom 9 

Pandit Malaviva m the coarse of his address while performing the unveiling 
ceremony referring to those who were despondent because the Congress had not 
achiesed its goal said — “I look at it from a different view point In the battle for 
freedom there are bound to be ups and downs Thmk: of the conditions fifty years 
ago and compare them with to-daY s conditions You will then see what the Indian 
National Congress has really achieved. It may not he the goal of Swaraj, bat 
nevertheless it is something of which every Indian ought to be proud. * 

Shn M. 8 Aney, Sir G Pradhan Maul ana Shaukat All Dr Gilder, Shn K 
Natarajan, Sj Jamnadas Mehta, Sj R K Bakhale, and Miss Maniben Kara also 
offered their felicitations to the congress 

The inscription on the marble tablet reads as follows — 

“In this histone hall on the 28th December 1885, a band of gallant patriots 
laid the foundation of the Indian National Coogress. which during these fifty years 
has been built up stone bv stone, tier by tier by the faith and devotion, courage 
and saonfice of countless men and women as the pledge and symbol of their invin- 
cible purpose to secure to India, their motherland, her legitimate birthnght 
of Swaraj 

This tablet is placed to commemorate the occasion of ito golden jubilee 

In tbe afternoon a large procession led bv 8hn K F Nariman, Mayor of Bombay, 
started from Azad Maidau and terminated at Gowalia Tank Maidan where a 
mammoth public meeting was held presided over by Baba Sajendra Prasad, the 
Congress President Besides Babn Rajendra Prasd, the meeting was addressed 
bv Sardar Patel and Mrs S&rojmi Naidn 

On the 22th December a cosmopolitan dinner was held at the Congees House 
in which about 1,000 people including 500 Hanjans participated. 

Martyrs' Day 

The 21st of December 10125 was observed in Bombay as the Martyrs’ Day 

Bardar Vallabhbhai Patel. Snmati Sarojmi Naidu, Aoharya Kripalam, and Syt 
Burendra Mohan Mutra made stirring speeches in memory of the martyrs 

Special Meeting* 

Separate meetings of women, students and labourers addressed by the leaders pra 
sent in Bombay, were organised on different days of the celebrations. Municipal con- 
certs, games, and physical competitions were also organised on different days at various 
places. 

Suburbs of Bombay 

The Jubilee was also celebrated with befitting grandeur in Ml the suburbs of Bom- 
bay The leaders assembled m Bombay participated and presided over the functions in 
the suburbs. 
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P wlo ckt C i UWiUdm 

The Golden Jubilee at the Indian National Outgrew was celebrated in ell tbs pro- 
nnces with great enthusiasm. Though the official programme was only for one day 
the 23th of December in many of the provinces the celebrations were continued for 
several davs extending in some cases to a week 

The mure real and uniform celebrations of the 28th of December were everywhere 
on an unprecedented scale The dawn broke with Prabhat Pberis, the volunteers 
earning national flags marched through all the principal streets and roads waking the 
citizens from their sweet slumber with joyous mosio. Thousands of people came to 
pay homage to the national flag at the flag hoisting ceremony which was everywhere 
performed between 8 and 8. 30 a. n. Suitable speeches were made by the local leaden 
on the occasion 

The people expressed their love and allegiance to the great national organisation by 
generally decorating them The bazars, streets and roads in many places nad flags and 
festoons, triumphal arches and buntings In the afternoon the procession passed 
through these decorated streets, terminating in the evemng in huge meetings. The 
processions everywhere had a touch of local colour and fan tv Bare they were headed 
ly decorated elephants there bv camels elsewhere by ghorsawars. In Delhi the pro- 
cession was led bv women-ghorsawars At several places photos of the great leaders 
earned in decorated carnages and cars or on elephants headed the processions. These 
were folia wed bv men and women volunteers. The saffron coloured 6are«s of the lady 
volunteers lent colour to the processions In all places unprecedented crowds came oat 
to watch and to swell the procession as it passed along National songs punctuated 
by appropriate slogans and shouts of “jais 1 to the different leaders marked the route 
of the processions. 

In many big cities according to the ms tractions of the President social functions 
were organised where people of different schools of political thought met together At 
such function* invariably speeches commending the work of the Congress and congra- 
tulating it were made 

The evening meetings everywhere were unusually big The President s message was 
rend with due solemnity and heard with rapt attention Speeches by Congress lenders 
and sometimes bv Congress sympathisers were made on the achievements of the 
Congress during the last 50 years. The people were exhorted to stand fast by the 
national organisation and devote themselves to the present programme of the Congress 
and to make an unprecedented effort to reach the goal of complete independence in 
the near future In some places as in Madras resolutions expressing unswerving 
allegiance to the Congress were passed Some meetings commenced with pray ere 
which were sometimes silent. Where there was no special day for martyrs, stirring 
speeches were made in the evening meetings extolling the great sacrifice of those who had 
made the last great sacrifice of laying down their fives for the cause of the country 

The other programmes of the week included such items as ladies meetings wtuob 
gave them opportunity to meet and hold discussions ou important topics of social 
and political interest and also to hear speeches by eminent speakers. Students day 
was observed at Delhi and other places. National games were organised and awards 
were distributed to the best players At places sweets and flags were distributed to 
the school children. Kan Sammeians were held where poets entertained the audience 
with recitations of their compositions At Pnti-Bhojans at various places many 
persons took their meal together irrespective of religious, social and caste distinctions 
fitch and poor, Brahmins and Harijana afi happily partook of the food provided for 
the occasion. Athletic competitions were held and feats were shown by the wellknown 
athletes and their parties au over the country Musicians and singers assembled at 
the music competitions and confarenoes and gave beautiful performances Betides 
these at places Bhajsn maodaiis were organised In Gujarat along with Bhajan- 
ynvnAbh* Garb* parties gave folk dance and group dance demonstrations 

In many places the celeb ration included special meetings of labourers and lusana. 

A special day for martyrs was observed at places to honour the known and unknown 
heroes who had laid down their lives in the struggle for freedom Memorials were 
raised and tablets fixed in Congress buddings, is commemoration of their patriotic 
services to the nation At Nagpur, Cawnpore and several other places certificates 
were given to eminent public workers for the meritorious service rendered to the 
nation# cause. Though illuminations were made optional, several localities p re se nte d 
• gay Wight appearance with thousands of twinkling lights on (he night of the S6&. 
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At Madras along with the Congress Jubilee the Jubilee of the oldest Congress 
leader, the grand old man of Madras, Shn YH a yr ag h a v a chan, tin oldest Hvuig et- 
prerident of the Congress after Sir TJiashaw Waoha, was celebrated. An address wsa 
pwonW to him entopamg hla recwd of devoted and unbroken service of 60 years 
to lus motherland. 

Khadi, Village Industries and Swadeshi Exhibitions were held til over the country 
OmgraH flagd lockets sad souvenirs were sold by hundreds of thousands throughout 
the week Everywhere local Congress literature was published and distributed 
at national cost In Earnatak 40.000 copies of a brief history of the Congress in 
the province was distributed. Bihar issued a volume of a fur sue recording the 
history of the Congress in the Province. Boms districts, tahsiia, sod cities issued 
suular histones of their respective localities. 

In short the people everywhere entered into the spint of the function and conduc- 
ted the celebrations with befitting solemnity, grandeur and spontaneous gaity, rejoicing 
sad enthusiasm. North and South, East and West all over India it was a day of uni 
venal festivity and ail this un m i st akably proved the great hold of the Congress upon 
all sections of the people specially the masses. 

It baa not been possible in this note to record all that happened everywhere We 
have therefore to content ourselves with this bnef narration connected with this 
memorable oocasioa. 


The All India Ceagress Csamtlee 


Madia*— 17th ft 18th. October 193S 

The question of the aoeeptanoe or non acceptance of office under the Reforms 


was the main Bubieot considered by the All India Congress Committee, which met 
at the "Congress Bouse", Madras on the 17th October 193S 

The first item on the agenda was confirmation of the minutes of the last meeting 
at Wardha in July-August 1935 Aeharya Knpalaiu pointed out that the minutes of 
the meeting had already been circulated. The minutes were taken as read and were 
confirmed 

Mr Makar Alt {Bombay), speaking in English, suggested that the agenda of the 
meetings of the Committee should be made available to members sufficiently ahead of 
the meeting. He stated that the agenda for the day had been placed in their hands 
only that morning and it was very difficult for members coming from distant parts of 
the country to acquaint themselves with the items of business. 

Mr Jammalal Bayaj remarked that he thought that the convention was that those 
who knew Hindi or Urdu should apeak in either of the two languages. 

Swam* Oowtdanand Then why is the agenda printed in English 0 
Mr JCnpalam It is a mistake that we did not have it m Hindi (laughter). 

The Prwdtnt As far as possible we must conduct our proceedings m Hindi But 
US S concession to those Madras friends who may not follow a discussion in that Un- 


ited that aa 
sufficiently 


iar as possible they would try to mate tne agenaa avauawe to memoere uurucwnuy 
early The difficulty in the present case was in getting at the members individually 
He would certainly hear the suggestion in mind. 

RbIm of Procedure 

The rutea of procedure approved by the Working Committee were then placed be- 
fore the naf fan g for consideration 

lhe following are the rules of procedure as finally approved by the Working Com- 
mittee 

1 The A. L & a may be summoned by the Premdaot or th? Working Seoretary 
teamftat gay pfene within the country *ua as often u required by the Working 
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2 The notice of a meeting of the A ICC shall be issued at least fifteen days 
before the date of meeting except in case of emergency when a meeting may be sum- 
moned fey a notice of seven days only 

3. The President and the Secretaries shall be the sole judges of the occasion for 
summoning an emergent meeting 

A. The AlOC shall meet on a joint requisition addressed to the Working 
Committee by not less than fifteen members. Such requisition shall specify the pur* 
poee for which the reqouitioinsts desire a meeting of A I C 0 At sooh meeting 
additional items of business may be brought up for consideration provided due notice 
thereof has been given to the members 

fi. In the order of business, the draft resolutions of the Working Committee shall 
have the claim of priority 

& The order of the rest of the business of the meeting shall be settled by the 
President 


7 The Working Committee shall asign at least one clear day for resolutions of which 
doe notice may have been given by the members of the A. L C C, other than those 
of the Working Committee 

& The order of preoedeuce of resolutions by private members shall be determined 
by lot 

9 Notice of resolutions br private members should be given at least seven days 
before the meeting 

10 It shall he in the discretion of the President to allot the time for speakers 
moving either substantive propositions or amendments or generally taking part of the 
debate. 

11 Resignation from the A I CL C shall be placed before the President who wiD 
accept it and declare the place of the members on the A. L O C vacant. 

12 Any vacancy in the A. I C C., by death, resignation, removal of a member or 
otherwise will be filled up by the members of the Provincial Congress Committee by 
election from among themselves. 

13 Objections to elections wilt be dealt with In the provinces m accordance with 
rales framed in this behalf bv the Provincial Congress Committee 

14 Appeals will tie to the Working Committee agaist decisions on objections to 
elections fay Provincial Congress Committees, or against their refusal or failure to 
give decisions 

15 Any appeal preferred to the Working Committee will ordinarily be decided 
by the Tribunal appointed m accordance with Article XI, h of the Constitution It 
wiO be open to the Working Committee to decide such dispute if it considers it 
inconvenient or impracticable to convene a Tribunal in terms of Article XI, h 

16 The decision of the Election Disputes Tribunal or of the Working Committee, 
as the esse may be, shall be final 

17 Complaints against action by individual members of any Congress organisation 
or of any Congress Committee will be dealt with in the provinces in accordance with 
rules framed by the Provincial Congress Committees 

28. No subject which can be ordinarily dealt with by a Provincial Committee 
shall be referred to the A L C C except through the Provincial Committee concerned 

Where a Provincial Committee refuses to forward any appeal or representation to 
the A L C CL the ugneved person or committee shall be entitled to approach the 
Preudeat for order (Greeting the Provincial Committee to forward the saia appeal or 
other repreee&tafeen. The President may, after considering the said representation, 
pass such order as he may think fit Toe Provincial Committee will thereupon he 
bound to carry oat the order of the President 

19 An appeal wifi tie to tbe Working Committee against any decision of a Provincial 
Congress Committee, or in the event of its failure or refusal to give decision. 

20. The Working Committee will either decide such disputes itself or wiQ appoint 
soy other person or persons to decide them. The decision of the Working Committee, 
or of the person or persons appointed by it, as the case may be, shall be final 

Mr Oo$mvi (Maharashtra) moved four amendments whose effect, he explained, was 
made certain that the bestows for the meetings of the Committee would lie comma* 
mealed to the members at least thirty days before the meeting and ame n d m ents 
invited from them ten days before the meeting 

The amendments were duly seconded. A disouaston followed. 

Aetanrs Kripaiam said that at present it was customary for the ofloe to give 
more tbw fifteen days’ notice, It should, he said, be realised that it would sot be 
possible to give « mouth’s notice andil the office should he bound by each a reto> 
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Mr Kalsmears JtSe, continuing, said that it vu necessary that opportunity 
shoaW be given to various Provincial and District Congress Committees to 
suggest topics (or dwcusaon bv t the Confess Of ooures, tbs Subjects Committee 
of the Congress would meet, but that would only be three or four days prior to the 
holding of the Congress. 

Mr BatpammrU said that he failed to understand the exact mope of the resolution. 
Was it contemplated, ha asked, that unless the Provincial and District Congress Com- 
mittees gave notice of resolutions six weeks before the annual session of the Congress, 
the; could not come up for consideration and would lapse for want of adequate notice? 
Then, what about private members’ rights ? According to the Constitution, the Sub- 
jects Committee, which was the A L C C., had the right to place resolutions for 
discussion before the open session of the Congress, which meant that vary often they 
had two days notice or even one day’s notice. The only new thing, which the reso- 
lution contemplated, then, was this The moment the A I C C. office received notice 
of resolutions, they must be circulated to the various Provincial and District Congress 
Committees for eliciting their opinion, which, again, Bhould be forwarded to the A I 
l C Dus, Mr Satyamurb thought, was not a very healthy convention He hod at- 
tended Subjects Committee meetings and was conversant with the procedure There 
was not one important question that came before the Congress, which Provincial and 
District Congress Committees had not considered in advance. Concluding, Hr Satya- 
znurti said that the resolution under discussion would not serve the purpose, which 
the Bombay Provincial Congress Committee bad in view No defect had been apparent 
in the working of the present roles, and he, therefore, appealed to the mover of tin 
resolution to withdraw it, failing which, he would appeal to his colleagues to reject it 


Mr Oadgil We want to hear Mr Nariman, who is the head of the Bombay 
Provincial Congress Committee, on the resolution. 

The President —As a member of the Working Committee, Hr Nariman accepts 
the view of the Working Committee, who have rejected the resolution. 

8 warn* Oowndanmu^t So far aa I know, there is a convention up bll sow for 

Provincial Congress Committees to forward their resolutions and recommendations at 


the time of the annual session of the Congress, and these resolutions are always <ar- 
colated to the A. I C. C. members. 1 feel that the existing convention will serve the 
purpose, because under it the A. I C. C and the Congress are in possession of the 
considered opinion of the Provincial Congress Committees on the burning questions of 
the day Therefore, I appeal to my friend to withdraw his resolution. 

The President pointed out that there was a rule under Article 6 clause B which 
stated that the A- I C- C. shall meet in Subjects Committee at least two days before 
the annual session. 

Dr Pattnkkt Bmtkaramiah said that in view of this rule, the resolution before 
the meeting could only be an amendment of the Constitution 

The President stated that the resolution in effect restricted the nght of the Provin- 
Mti Congress Committees to recommend urv resolution. 

Mr Hum/ Mehernlly said that the word “ordinarily” could be used in the resolu- 
tion and be would accept any amendment to redooe the period from six to three or 
four weeks, though he, for hw part, would stick to six weeks. 

Mr Jairtm&a* Dcmiatram said that the constitution is now framed, provided that 
the vinous Provincial Congress Committees might make certain recomm e ndations be- 
fore the annual session. There was nothing in the constitution to prevent the Provin- 
cial Congress Committees from making rules in their own eonstitafiona, providing that 
before the animal session, the Provincial executive should place important recommen- 
dations before the District Committees, receive opinions from them and send them to 
the A. I CJ C after ooniideration. Too resolution before the meeting was really an 


n making rules in their own eotutitations, providing that 
i Provincial executive should place important reoommen- 
maittese. receive opinions from them and send them to 
ation. She resolution before the meeting was really an 


amendment of the Constitution. It was not a question of she weeks or flues walks, 
but a question of flooding District Congress Co mm ittees with the recommendations of 
other District Congress Commfttoee. 


Mr Gmdgit said that the object of the merer of the reoofation was that there 
should be enough time for the Working Committee and the A. L 0. C. to know the 
opinions of the venous Provincial Committees. It was neither too much mu too fittie 
to ask for am weeks time and politics did not move so fast He oe n ekadad by eajiag 
that the suggestion mads in the resolution might bo kept in view and followed, 

“ “ 7 
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Acharya Krtpalani Yoa want your weight to be added to your proposition ? 

Acharya Krtpalani proceeding, said that the procedure contemplated in the reso- 
lution would make them mere post bores. It was absolutely of no vaina 

Swam. Oovindanandjt at this stage suggested that the proposition might be put to 
vote 

.. Mr T Viwanatkan said that the purpose of the resolution would be served if 
the Secretary of the A I a 0 gave publicity m the Press to the resolutions as and 
when they were received 

The Prestdanl Is it suggested that publicity to the resolutions should be given in 
the Press before they reach the office of the A. I 0 C. ? 

Mr Vtnoanatkcm satd that the publication of the resolutions of one Provincial 
Congress Committee might help their Committees to discuss simitar subjects 

Mr Ymuf Meter ally said that the General Secretary should be proud to act as a 
rest Office. 

Acharya Krtpalani I have found other effective post offices and as such these 
ought be allowed to act 

The amendment was then put to the meeting, and declared lost 9 voting for it and 
22 against 

The President then permitted Mr Sardnl Singh « amendments to be moved. 

The first was to provide for the payment of return inter-class fare and tongs ex- 
penses to the members of the A I C C by the Provincial Congress Committees and 
the Reception Committee of the C'ongress formed for the time being 

Acharya Krtpalani said that it was a matter for the Provincial Congress Com- 
mittees and the Reception Committee. 

The amendment was deemed to be lost for want of a seconder 

Ur Sonin/ Singh moved an amendment that where a vacancy arose in the 
A I 0 CL membership of any province, the vacancy should be filled by the appoint- 
ment of the person next to the one standing last among those elected 

Steam i Govmdanand suggested that article 15 provided for the filling up of 
vacancies 

The Pm* dent pointed out that the amendment would lead to difficulties m cases 
where a member resigned on account of differences of opinion The amendment if 
adopted might in certain cases result in a person holding the opposite view being 
appointed, where it might be advisable to consult the constituency 

The amendment was put to vote and los* The rules were then approved. 


Bum* and tbn Congress 


The Presid ent next introduced the subject of Burma. 

“Before we go to the next resolution, I desire to sav one thing’ he began. 
U 0ur friends from Burma are anxious to catch the steamer leaving Madras for 
Rangoon Mr Dadachanje had given notice of a resolution, which the Working 
Committee considered It has adopted a modified resolution which satisfies him 
and Mr Ghara Khan 

The President next read the resolution adopted by the TV ortong Committee — 


“The Working Committee assures the Burma members of the A. I C C. that 
notwithstanding the constitutional separation of India and Burma, the Indian National 
Congress will continue to watoh with sympathy and interest the political situation in 
Burma and m view of the impending separation, it appeals to the Indians settled in 
Burma and Barmans to continue to bear towards each other the same goodwill and 
friendly relations as hitherto” 

Mr Daiackangi then made the following statement 

*We are kindly called by the Working Committee at 3 p m on the 16th instant 
and given an opportunity to state our case After obtaining the information its 
members felt they required, the Working Committee assured us that the Congress 
had always token keen and active interest m the problem of Indians overseas and 
that rt would surely continue to do so. They, however, felt the appointment of the 
enquiry committee contemplated in the resolution of which we had given notice In 
the fljromastoaoea, and in view of the resolution of the Working Committee on the 
whieot, we have agreed to withdraw our resolution" w 

Mr Dadnehmm* requested the Committee to endorse the Working Committee 
reamutkn. The resolution was put to the House and oamed. 
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Acceptance of Office 

Ackarya Knpalani then placed before the House the following resolution of the 
Working Committee on the question of acceptance or non -acceptance of offices under 
the Reforms 

‘‘Considering the long interval of time that is bound to elapse before the next 
general provincial elections under the new constitution and the uncertainty of political 
conditions during this long period, this Committee is of opinion that it w not only 
prematures, but also inadvisable and impolitic to come to any decision on the question 
of acceptation or non-acceptance of office at this stage and therefore it affirms the 
resolution of the Working Committee passed at Wardha oa the subject At the same 
time, the Committee desires to make it clear that it sees no objection to the question 
bang discussed in the oountry " 

In moving the resolution, Ackarya Krtpalant said 

“I have very little to say in recommending this resolution for the adoption of the 
House. It is substantially the same as the one passed in Wardha by the Working 
Committee. We for eome time boycotted the Legislative Councils and have also 
refused to accept offices under the present constitution A new Constitution is sought 
to be imposed upon us which is supposed to give us what is called Provincial Autonomy 
wherein all the Ministers will be nominated by the Governor it is supposed, from 
those who command a majority in the Legislature As our old resolutions stand, we 
are precluded from accepting offices under the piesant constitution. Unless we adopt 
some resolution lifting the ban upon office aoceptance, the ban upon offices will 
continue by implication under the new constitution 

“There is g, volume of opinion m the country as you know, that these offices may 
be accepted in order to implement our resolution to reject the Constitution. So far as 
I know there is no desire in any Congress quarter to accept offices in order to work 
the constitution There are yet others of our friends who think that acceptance of 
office would amount to working the conahtutioa. 

“The Working Committee has thought that there is a great period of tune between 
the new ejections to toe Provincial Councils and now, that in the meantime many 
things may happen, and that therefore it 13 premature at this stage to decide the 
question one way or the other 8uoh was the resolution it passed at Wardha. It also 
placbd a kind of ban upon itself It was a kind of self-denying ordinance upon its 
members, not to discuss this subject of acceptance or non acceptance. The present 
resolution places no ban either on ourselves or upon any other people. No ban was 
intended to be placed npou any person excepting the Working Committee. The 
Working Committee naturally has pat a ban upon itself, because it would be unseemly 
if one member of the committee went to the people giving one opinion, and another 
member went giving another Ordinary courtesy requires that we should not indulge 
in a discussion in public until the proper time comes We hold ngbtty that this n 
not the proper time, as 1 said, because there is much tune before the elections in the 
provinces under the new constitution will oome about Also, we think that if we give 
our opinion at this stage it would be impolitic and injurious. These are our views 
and you have also discussed the subject It has been before you. So I do not think 
it is necessary for me to say much upon this excepting one other word 

“We have many times decided upon matters of emergency without waiting for the 
meeting of toe Congress. The ban upon offices was put by the Congress. Ordinarily, 
it must be removed by the Congress. It is true that in an emergency the A ICO. 
does to a certain extent deal with subjects that have been dealt with by the Congress. 
The Lucknow Congress is expected to meet before toe new constitution in the pro- 
vinces is put into working order There is absolutely no emergency for us to arrogate 
to ourselves the right that rightfully belongs to the Congress 

“Therefore we say that tins subject may be discussed by the Congress and m the 
meantime we formulate no opinion about it. 

“W ith these few words, I place this reeolation for your acceptance.” 

Mr K F Aartma* seconded the resolution and said he would reserve his remarks 
to a later stage of the disoasaion. 

Mr T Vmeamathan (Andhra) said that what Mr KripaJani had moved was no 
resolution He had only placed an ‘office note, aa endorsement of the Working 
Committee on reaofatioiui wench might have been moved by others at toe me e ting 
There was no substance in toe resolution When a proposition was seriously pot 
forward, tome was toe Working Committee tailing them nothing definite, bat ohano* 
tonsing it aa premature. Wasif sympathy with Ethiopia? It was prematura Was 
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it seossslon from the League ? It was premature Was it the subject of Mian 
States ? It was premature The Working Committee itself was a premature thing 
(iAUgbterl He would have welcomed a definite lead from the Working Committee 
instead of the present motion He suggested that resolutions given notice of might 
be taken up and the motion of the Working Committee he moved as an amendment 
thereto The Working Committee had pnbltshed their resolution in the press long 
before it had been circulated to the members .there had been time enough for 
opinion to harden as also sufficient propaganda. Well, let the Working Committee 
state it was inadvisable how to discuss ii He would only say that had they known 
that the question would not come up before this meeting many of them would have 
preferred to stay away because there was absolutely no business to be transacted 
here “This is a burning question, especially m Madras, as some people would like 
to put it," he said, “but those who have political imagination and sense of what 
is coming would see that it is important not only for this province but for the 
whole country ' 

The President pointed out that the resolution had not been brought before the 
House as a surprise. It was at Wardha that the resolution had been before the coun- 
try all these days 

Mr Vuwanatkam It has not come as a surprise , it is no resolution at all 

The President Vote it down then. 

Dr P 8\taramaeya Is it open to those who have given notice of resolutions to 
bring them as amendments to this motion i 

Mr 8 SalvawuirU expressed his view that it was open to the House to reject the 
motion Then the whole question would come before the House They could not take 
up the other resolutions as amendments. 

Mr A Kateswara Raa The Working Committee s motion is virtually an adjourn- 
ment motion. 

The President Ton are asking for a ruling on a hypothetical matter This Is a 
substantial resolution before you It is not a resolution for adjournment It is a pcsi 
tire motion that the consideration of the subject is premature and not in the interest 

Mr Oadfftl enquired whether discussion on the merits of the propo- 

sition would or would not be relevant to a discussion on the present motion 

The President It would not be relevant The President then stated 

“As the question has been raised by Dr P Sitaramavya, I have considered the 
resolutions given notice of I have decided that Mr T. Prakasam s motion may be 
treated as an amendment The others cannot be treated as such. If the motion of the 
Working Committee is thrown out then the others will oorae up for discussion. If it 
is passed, then they cannot be taken up Though Mr Prakasam s motion is really a 
negation of the Working Committee s motion, I still will stretch a point and permit 
him to move it 1 

Dr Patiabhs Sitaramavya In that new, will the non-official resolutions be blocked 
or will they come up on the non official day ? 

The President We shall see about It to-morrow 

AcAorya JTripataiH They wiU be ruled out of order, if ftnd when the House has 
voted on the resolution and amendment 

Mr A Kaiestear Poo It is premature to consider it to-day 9 (ironical laughter) 

Mr T Prakasam next moved 

‘That the question relating to aooep tance of office under the Reforms lot be taken 
into consideration by the A I C C and each decision as may be arrived at be re- 
nnmmflufrd to the Congress," 

Mr Prakasam thanked the President for allowing him to move his resolution , and 
said that at this stage it was really extraordinary that the Working Committee should 
have pat forward their resolution in that form It was extraordinary because of what 
had happened since the lifting of the Congress baa on Council-entry, on the petition 
by Dr Anaar i, Mr Bidhan Hoy and Mr B. Satyamurb to Mahatma Gandhi 

‘What was the situation now ? asked Mr Prakasam. ‘To-day Mr Satyamnrti who 
pleaded ao eloquently for acceptance of offices even from within the jau walls, has 
suddenly become silent He says he can wait until the session of the Congress. Mr 
Bidhan Hoy who was so enthusiastic in the petition has left the field , and so also Dr 
M> A* Anaari 

£ Gavindanand Did they send a petition for acceptance of office ? 

Mr Prsisam They did express their opinion, 
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Proceeding, Mr iVoAosam closely examined the reasons mentioned in the reeotatiou 
for postponement of a decision on the question of aooeptanos or non-acoeptaaoe of 
<^ce to the Lucknow Congress. He contested the proposition that it was premature 
to decide the question here; What was the uncertainty about political oondittons ? 
Were they affected by the Ethiopian waar ? (A voice Tea) The Working Committee 
were afraid of dealing with the question and giving their opinion thereon What waa 
the harm m giving an opinion ? And the Ethiopian war was not going to affect then, 
because it wee sure to be confined only to the two countries involved and there waa 
no ghost of a chance of a general war breaking oat Moreover, the Ethiopian war waa 
practically finished. 

Mr Qwutdamami It is a matter of opinion 

Mr Prahamn I am entitled to piece my opinion before you The future will 
decide whether you are right or I am right 

Continuing Mr Prsfessan referred to the fight which the Congress bad been 
giving to the Government and to the Gandhi-Irwin Pact They had allowed things to 
drift, with the result that instead of a constitution which ought to have been drawn 
up on a quarter of a sheet of paper, they had a stupid Act occupying 600 pages* 
with all sorts of provisions, winch had the effect of keeping the communities in the 
country apart from another That was the direct result of the policy of drift Even 
to-day on the question of acceptance or non-acceptance of office, what did the Work- 
ing Committee say ? They wanted to postpone the decision, on the ground that it 
was premature, impolitic and inadvisable to express an opinion now They ought to 
keep the country m suspense for mx months until the Congress met Let them say, 
•Refect offices, 1 r if that was the proper course. 

It was wrong to say that it was now premature to decide the question, Mr 
Piraktt$am proceeded The interval of time between now and the ejections, was not 
much at alt having in new the magnitude of the work which needed to be done. 
Moreover, they had to face the menaoe of corruption, to which Mr Gatyamurti had 
referred so often m connection with the local board and municipal elections Elections 
to six district boards were to take place on the 28th o! this month. It was stated 
that because neb aafe-Congresates who could spend money freely, were standing 
in oertsm places as candidatea, nch Congressmen should be set up to fight them. The 
Congress would rather fad in elections than try to suooeed with money Ho knew 
the conditions in the country, and twelve months from bow waa not a Jong period. 


•1 don t care two bran farthings for offices,” Mr Prakasam wanned up. ‘Decide 
cme way or the other Thai is soy plea. No teed is now given by the Congress, 
People want light, and vou do not give it What do you expect them to do ? what 
do vou expect the workers m the dmtnota to do ?*’ 

Pnkasam next punted out that they bad to look at the question from the 
point of view of national unity They must prevent the mischief sought to be created 
by the Reforms Act, by deciding to enter the legislatures and having a % Congress 
ftrty composed of representative* of all communities, Muslima and Banjana, in 
particular That, in his opinion, was one way of solving the communal question At 
least up to that point they could go fie had. however, no hallucinations about offices 
or the emoluments attached thereto 

Again, the resolution stated that it was not politic to decade the question now 
WhsTstood in the way t The Reforms Bill had been placed cm the (Statute Book 
There was not the ghost of a chance of a comma or foil stop being changed. It waa 
therefore, for them to devise means to destroy the Act or render it nugatory Though 
they had already decided to capture the legislatures, they would not move their little 
finger to unprove the Delimitation proposals Congress members nominated to Gw 
Committees non-oo-operated. Waa there any justification for taking up such a position? 
Mr BhuUbhai Deem in hie first interview given at (Hammond, taw nothing wrong m 
Congressmen serving on the Committee. But m a later interview, he placed a ban 
ou them. So much ao, their case went by default All the mischief was being 
wrought then. The road to the Legislature waa cut up, but they would not move a 
toot forward to circumvent the obstacles. Did they hope to orose over on aeroplanes ? 


Having taken up a position in favour of capturing Le gi sla tu res, they must betimes 
deal straight with questions Sowing as a natural oowe ap e n oe. Kafaetaajf recently 
came out with a atatanaut that ‘oouaoll country' was the Kkmgroee DharmA* prase at 
Waa tiie Working Committee resolution consistent with such statement f It waa, 
therefore, assented that the Weeding ObwmHtoa in tea light of happen fogs tiaoa the 
Wardha meeting, should revise their daeWoa ted give a Sinai Jnd to Mr eouatiy. 
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« l^S® i?®,??? 10 * Committee) an banting apparently on the vote of the Tamil 
Nado, Mr Praiss&nt observed “It ib Tamil Nadu that started the agitation for 
Ooonotl entry, before the Government of India BUI was passed into law Many con- 
ferences were held and bo many resolutions were passed in the Tamil district. In 
this very Congress House under the presidentship of mr C Bamalmga Reddi, a 
resolution was passed definitely in favour of acceptance of offices Now the President 
of the Tamil Nadu Congress Committee, representing those friends, declares that he 
can afford to wait (Laughter) 

Mr Satyamurtx Only until the Lucknow Congress 

Mr Prakasam What do you gain by such waiting ? Ton prepared the country 
for acceptance of office and now you say you are not in a hurrv It is practwallv a 
vote of censure upon all of you who passed those resolutions. It is not an ordinary 
matter nor one merely of counting of votes 

Mr Satyamurti What have Messrs Nageswara Bao Pantnlu and Bulusu Saraba- 
murh deolarod ? 

Mr Prakatatn I do not mind It , nor Dr Pattabhi s swearing at it from withm 
the Working Committee Concluding, Mr Prakasam said that they must conduct public 
business in a manner which would mspire confidence in the oouutry, particularly at 
this critical time The subject was one on which the House should take a decision and 
which should not be left to the Congress 

Mr A Kalnvara Rao seconded the amendment of Mr Prakasam He said that 
there was no question of prestige involved in differing from the decision of the 
Working Committee The A L C C ought to give a determined and a definite lead 
to the country which was so necessary at this juncture. How long were they going 
to postpone the evil day > 

A Voice Evil ? 

Mr Kaletumra Rao How tong are you going to he nervous ? 

Hie President The limit is set m the resolution. 

Mr Batmmurtt added Till March next 

Mr Kaleswara Rao How long are you going to ho afraid to face the country 
with your decision * 


Proceeding, Mr JCaUswara Rao pointed out there was no justificablo ground for 
believing that tlw elections would not come off in November noxt year or soon there- 
after It was practically certain elections were not going to be further postponed 

Mr Batuamurt* Question 

Mr Kalesteara Rao I question the view expressed by some that election would 
not come off until after the Budget of 1937 

Mr Kafoswara Rao said that if a decision on this first rate iswu. was not taken now 
it would lead to uncertainty and confusion and put the Congressmen and organisations 
out of action for many months. 

“If you merely give liberty to the country to discuss the question, without yourself 
deciding it now, you are not helping the Congress and the conntrj It would lend to 
undesirable controversy and range the pro-oflke-waltahs and anti-office- wallahs in 
warring camps " 

The Committee then rose for luncheon interval and met in the afternoon at 3 p m 


The president placed before the House the resolution of the Working Committee and 
Mr T Prakasam e amendment, and said that the subject was open for discussion. 

For some time no member rose to speak. 

The Pnttdeai What, nobody wants to speak ? , 

Hr SitaramafRta Everybody w waiting Tor a fuller House I (Laughter). ^ Why 
not Bwaml Oovmdaoand begin t Bn loud voice will attract those outside the ball 1 
The President waited for another five minutes and still no one rose to speak 
The President remarkt*L*Nobody seems to be willing to speak ! 

Hr P Stiaramayya Will you bo so good as to ask that the amendment of Mr 
Prakasam be read out to the House We shall tom our ideas about it t 
A member Why, it has been done already I 
Dr Sitaramayya Something must be done 

The Prattdml The amendment is, “that the question relating to acceptance of 
office under the Reforms Act be taken into $ou*werafaou by the A I C C. and such 
fieeWon aa maj be arrived at be recommended to the Con gross." 

Mr N VOtdgR Is It in order ? It is a direct negation of the proposition 
n»«d by Mr KripSani 
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The Prentbni I was myself doubtful about it Bat I allowed it to bo moved as 
«b amendment because in this case there is that last clause which on that the roooeo- 
mendsbooa may be conveyed to the Congress. {Therefore, I allowed R After aQ, a 
vote has to be taken one way or the other 

Mr 0@mm asked if Provincial Congress Committees would have freedom In the 
ma tt er 

Tbe Prt*ut*ti ll aflows freedom tor the provincial Congress Committees, soh-eoat- 
mittecs and indmdoal Congressmen. We have left it in that wide form to give an 
opportunity and every body who wishes to discuss and formulate opinion 

Mr N V QadgU, supporting the motion of Mr Knpalam, said he did ao for 
Quite different reasons than those mentioned in the motion. It appeared to him that 
the impression went abroad that the question would not come op lor disousBton at tills 
meeting of the A. L CL O Farther, the interview given by the President sometime 
back strengthened that impression. Farther, every body felt that is Madras the thoe 
was loaded in favour of acceptance of office and when it was stated that the question 
would not oome up here, many people who otherwise would have attended this meet* 
rag, stayed away He thought it fur to them that the proposition now moved by the 
Secretary of the Working Committee should be accepted So far as his own province 
was concerned, be felt that everything was in a state of drift. It would be desirable 
that they should be given time to take the view of the masses who really counted 
The question of Brahmin and Non -Brahman, he was sorry to confess, was in existence 
m his provtooe and he fait that unless they accepted office, the Congress would have 
so majority in the Bombay Presidency 

Continuing , Mr Oadml mid that personally be held the view it would be dangerous 
to aocept offices under the new Constitution. In any case, he said, there would be 
sufficient time between the Lucknow Congress sod the elections, to prepare the ground 
and establish contact with the masses. If a decision was not taken now, he said, it 
might lead to confusion for a fame, but it would ultimately help to make hoe of advance 

Mr S Batyammt* made an impassioned appeal for support to the Working Com 
nuttee resolution. “I am supposed to be the villain of the piece ra this, shall 1 aav, 
drama of acceptance or non-acceptance of office \ Mr Satyamurti began. *1 plead 
guilty to that charge 1 happened to be the villain of the piece when the Council-entry 
programme was on the fconson. I am aware of the oonee which fell on our devoted 
heads. I live In the hope that each curses would prove to be bieeamga 1 

Mr ffattromurb said that they ought not to fear unpopularity for the time hamg, 
so long aa the cause they were advocating was just He had (learnt the leanon from 
Mahatma Gandhi that a person seeking to serve bis country ought not to be afraid of 
unpopularity Mr Gadgil had remarked that the dice was loaded in Madras. Whether 
the dice was loaded or not he would say with all emphasis that they did not want 
to play the game here it would be played at Lucknow Let not the charge be made 
that in Madras they played the game with loaded dice 

Proceeding, Mr Satemmurt* said that the mover and the seconder of the amend* 
ment had not paid sufficient attention to the resolution of the Working Committee. 
The resolution gave fall freedom far discussion of this vital question. What it depre- 
cated, fin hia judgment rightly), was a decision on it After all, so long as they had 
the right to discuss the question it seemed to torn that the resolution was quite satis- 
factory Ho was one of tease who thought that the logical sequence of what Mahatma 
Gandhi called the Parliamentary mentality which had come to stay in the Congress, 
wai the acceptance of positions of responsibility, unless the Cengrem, by a positive re- 
solution, prohibited It— a« it did in tbs case of the Swaraj Party programme He knew 
tea esteemed Mends of the Working Committee took the other view For practical 
purposes, however, the difereooe in view point did not count much, because in Luck- 
now the Congress would consider the whole question rfe worn and come to a decision 
without being bound down by previous commitmeota one way or the other 

Mr SctfomurU then went on to say that Mr Prakaasm had made some good- 
humoured jokes at hit expense. (Dr Fsttsbhl At my expense also). He wanted to 
tell him that there was a method in hia (speaker 's) madneaa. If be preferred to re- 
main silent to-day and bad itmumtl aitettt during the post six months, and if ha pre- 
ferred to support tee Working Committee Hesotetion, be would assure Mr Frakaaam 
and all the other frteods thaTma views on the offloe aocaptenos question ronafawd 
absolutely unchanged. fie folly bettered that the time was with them and whatever be 
the sKfanato deoteu* of the Congress, the mams woeld stood by them He had tow- 
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ed the Tamil Nadu through and through and he knew how the maeoet felt, and whet 
the; wanted the Congress to do 

“Supposing.” he said, ‘in the Lucknow Congress, the view that he represented was 
not aooepted, he would not be sorry, not because he would consular soon a decision to 
be right but because they would have ample time to discuss the question from every 
point of view and the Congress, the ultimate authority to decide on this fundamental 
question.” 

“My own feeling is that on this matter of far-reaching importance, we should not 
be content with a bare majority Whatever programme is decided on, it will not have 
any practical value, unless we nave an overwhelming majority of Congress opinion be 
hind it To get a snatch vote will not be consistent with die high purpose in view 
L therefore, prefer to wait so that I may carry with me an overwhelming majority of 
Congress opinion in favour of acceptance of offices,” 

Last night the leading Indian paper m Madras and one of the leading papers in 
India, “The Hindu’, wrote a loading article ‘Lift the Ban to which I feel I am bound 
to give an answer I personalty feel that if there were a motion to-day merely for 
lifting the ban and postponing the question of actually deciding l to accept or not to 
accept” offices to Lucknow, it will not make in macboai polities any difference from 
the resolution now placed before us by the Working Committee Sardar V&tlabhbhai 
Fatal has taken the view that the ban on office continues But I humbly and firmly 
differ From the point of view of practical politics the whole question may be 
discussed from now and decided at Lucknow on its merits. Therefore it does seem 
to ms that the point of view which “The Hindu urges is practically met by the 
Working Committee resolution, namely the grant of freedom of discussion and the 
postponement of a decision on this question to the Lucknow Congress 

There was one point which Mr Frakasam made which also I most answer This 
discussion wilt cause heat, he said But may I pat it to him that a decision now 
one way or the other wul cause more heat ? Neither the party which believes in 
acceptance of office nor the party which believes m non acceptance is going to take 
the decision of this ( ommittoe as the last word on the subject It will be a direct 
encouragement to those who want to carry on the campaign. 

It seems to me, therefore, that the only chance of deciding the question more or 
less finally without leaving any trace of bitterness, is for us not to decide this quesbon 
but to carry on a discussion and to deoide it at Lncknow when, I know, if it is 
earned by an overwhelming majority, even the minonty will be tempted to acquiesce 
mil' 

Concluding, Mr Satyamurti said “Personally it seems to me that the highest 
interests of the country mav be served by our agreeing to postpone the decision to 
the Lucknow Congress, carry on discussion in a gentlemanly, friendly and manly 
spirit. I want to strike only on one personal note I propose to oontmae my silence 
for some weeks longer I want to watch the reactions to this debate and this decision 
on the country Let people say what they like. I shall open my month on 1st 
December when the election of delegates and of the President takes place It is too 
much to ask my colleagues here and elsewhere to remember if some of os advocated 
acceptance of office, we are dome it with any mobve ? Publio life would become 
impossible, if every moment of our lives we are attributing motives to the actions of 
others. I plead for tolerance, charity and understanding, and I ask you to remember 
that we do not compete with others and we do not conflict with others m their 
desire to break this Constitution and bring the goal of Purna Swaraj very near 
achievement. From that point of view, I hope the discussion will be carried on in a 
sportsmanlike manner If I have no doubt we shall come to the right conclusion at 
Lucknow May God grant us tolerance, chanty and understanding to carry on our 
work. I support the mobon of the Working Committee ’’ 

Mr T Vumanaihan stated that they should cease drifting in regard to the matter 
and oome to a decision straightaway 

Otmndanand said that while he agreed with the resolution m its purpose 
he felt its wording was unfortunate He endorsed the appeal of the previous speakers 
that no uncharitable motive should be attributed by either side to those holding differ- 
ent view*. 

Mr Jai Prnbatk Nar am said that the present rneebng of the A L C. G was not 
folly representative and it would not he fair to take a decision on such a momentooa 
quesbon at this meeting. 
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Mr J Da*latraM Mud that the meeting was just as wall attended as anv other 
previous meeting of the A I C. 0. had been and It was not lair to obarabtense it as 


Mr Knpalan* spoke in suport of the motion. 

Hr Knpatanl said that it was not merely necessary that they should take the 
correct decision but that they should take it at the right time. The Congress was a party 
of direct action , and the need lor taking decisions at the psychological moment was 
great If they were to suooeed as a party of direct action they should be careful and 
deliberate in all these vital matters of tactics. Be therefore appealed to the Bouse to 
accept the proposition of the W orbing Committee. 

The proposition was then put to vote Mr Prakasam s amendment was lost only 3 
voting for and about 20 against The mam proposition of the W orbing Committee was 
passed, only two dissenting The Working Committee s resolution was earned. 

1 _ _ ■ — 

IHtHTl OWM 

Border Vallabhbhai Patti next moved the resolution of the Working Committee 
regarding the Congress attitude towards Indian States. It ran as follows — 

‘Although the policy of the Congress regarding the States m India has been defined 
m its resolutions, a persistent effort is being made bv or on behalf of tho people of 
of the States to get & fuller declaration of Congress policy The ^ orbing Committee 
therefore issues the following statement concerning the policy of the Congress with 
regard to the Princes and the people of the States. 

•The Indian National Congress recognises that the people in the Indian States have 
an inherent right to Swaraj no less than the people of British India. It has accord- 
ingly declared itself in favour of establishment of representative responsible government 
in the States and has in that behalf not only appealed to the Princes to establish such 
responsible government in their States and to guarantee fundamental rights of citizen- 
ship, like freedom of person, speech, association and the Press to their people, but has 
also pledged to the States people its sympathy and support in their legitimate and 
peaceful struggle for the attainment of full responsible government Ily that declara- 
tion and by that pledge, the Congress feels that even m their own interests the Prin- 
ces will be well advised to eetabush at tho earliest possible moment full reponsible 
government within their States carrying a guarantee of full rights of citizenship to 
their people. 

“If should be understood however that the responsibility and tho burden of carry- 
ing on that struggle within the States must necessarily fall on the States people 
themselves The Congress can exercise moral and friendly influence upon the States 
and this, it is bound to do wherever possible. The Congress has no other power tinder 
existing circumstances although the people of India whether under the British, the 
Princes or any other power are geographically and historically one and indivisible. In 
the heat of controversy the limitation of the Congress is often forgotten Indeed any 
otherpolicy will defeat the common purpose 

“With regard to the impending constitutional changes it has been suggested that 
the Congress should insist upon certain amendments of that portion of tho Government 
of India Bill which deals with the relation of the Indian States to the Indian Federa- 
tion. The Congress has more than onoe categorically rejected the entire scheme of 
constitutional reforms on the broad ground of its not being an expression of the wiU 
of the people of India and has insisted on a constitution to be framed by a Constituent 
Assembly It may not now ask for an amendment of the scheme in any particular 
part To do « would amount to a reversal of the Congress policy 

“At the same time it is hardly necessary to assure the people of the States that the 
Congress *iU never be guilty of sacrificing their interests in order to buy the support 
of the Princes. From its inception the Congress has stood unequivocally for the 
ngkte of the masses of India as against any vested rights in conflict with their true 
inte rest s. * 

Hr Paul , speaking in Hmdi, explained the position of the Working Committee and 
said that the Congress had all these years declined to interfere in the affairs of Indian 
bastes From time to time statements had been nude on the subject, discussions had 
gone on and criticism levelled against the attitude of Congress on this matter At 
Wardba, after; deep consideration of all aspects of the question, the Working Commit- 
tee took up a oertiun attitude. He would place before them the declaration then made 
for their adoption. It was intended to clear up the position of the Congress In regard 
to this question. If any one of them intended to bus a substantial change in tt, it 
could be dona only at toe nest eeeekm of the Congress. 1 decision on the question of 
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•ooeptamw of office had been deferred till the Lucknow Congress Dus was a much 
more serious matter and any material change of policy should be made only at the 
Congress Session 

Sir Duhpande, seconding the resolution in a Hindi speech, said that it was wrong 
to suggest that the Congress and the Working Committee were indifferent to the 
interests of Indian States subjects The interests of Indians, wherever they hved, were 
a matter of great concern to the Congress But the Congress felt, while they comd not 
directly interfere in State affairs, that whatever beneficent results were achieved 
in British India was sure to produce welcome reactions in the States also The best 
way of attaining their object was to strengthen the hands of the Congress instead of 
piaying into the hands of persons who raised false cries of Congress being indifferent 
to the interests of States subject with the ulterior object of weakening it The 
Indian States subjects organisations could engage themselves in the work of a 
constructive nature in their States He appealed to them to try to stand on their 
own legs and strengthen themselves The sympathy and good will of the Congress 
would always bo with them 

Mr Yusuf Meherolly moved a number of amendments 


Tho first was to add the word “mainly after the word “fall in the sentence 
“It should be understood, however, that the responsibility and the burden of 
carrying on that stiuggle within the btites most necessarily fa'l on the States 
people themsalves 

The second amendment was to add tho following at the end of the same sentence 
“who as local people would primarily be responsible for conducting any movement, 
just as the local people whether in any State or anj province of British India 
would be primarily responsible for conducting any movements in their respective 
local aims 

The third amendment was to substitute “ordinarily will \ tor “can”, in the 
sentence “The Congress can exercise moral and friendly influence upon the 
States and this, it is bound to do wherever possible. * 

Another amendment was to change the next sentence as follows “Die Congress 
has mainly to concentrate on the struggle foi freedom from foreign domination and 
exploitation, under the existing circumstances ’ 

Mr Meherally also moved to omit the following “Indeed any other policy will 
defeat the common purpose’ 

Tho last amendment of Mr Me her ally was to have the following inserted in the 
resolution in substitution of the last paragraph 


“With regard to the future constitution of India, tho C 0 n 3 n.es wishes to assure 
the people of the States that (a) in the Constituent Assembly when it comes to be 
formed tho States’ people will be given representation on the same basis as the 
people of British India, and that |b> in case or until tho Constituent Assembly is 
not formed, it will not accept a Federal Constitution which does not embody in 
itself elementary rights of citizenship for the States people which does not provide 
for the protection of those rights by tits bedeia! Court in case of encroachments 
thereon and which does not give right of popular representation to the States 
people in the Federal Legislatures, which is otherwise not acceptable to the States 
people. Further, it is bardjv necessary to assure the people of the States that the 
Congress will neier be guiltv of sacrificing their interests, in order to buv the 
support of the Princes. From its inception the Congress has stood unequivocally 
for the right of the masses of India, as against any vested rights, m conflict with 
their true Interests ' 

Mr MeKerally said that his amendments were not moved m any spirit of carping 
oriboinm, nor were they intended to make any violent change m the policy of the 
Congress His motions merely sought to clanfv that policy He went elaborately 
into the subject and appealed to the Committee to understand the spirit in which 
the amendments were suggested He said it was their doty at this juncture to 
stand shouWer to shoulder with the peoples of Indian States. Sardar Y&Uahbbhai 
Patel and Seth Jamnala) Bajaj were well aware of the conditions of those people. 
Mr C, Bajagopalachari had remarked that States people were the real tmtouchablee. 
Thor had so rights , they had only duties. 

The President la there any seconder ? 

Snmati Kamaladem sprang up to second it 
. Captain Avadhesk (JRewa Bfato) in a Hindi speech said he accepted the assurance 
of Mr Betel that the Congress waa genuinely interested in the welfare of States 
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subjects. He was confident that the Working Committee ind the Congress leaden 
like the one reoentiy made by Hr Bhulabhai Desal created alarm in the mind* of 
the States’ subjects and doubts as to the attitude of the Congress. He. therefore, 
considered it neoesaary and advisable Oat the Congress should otearly state its 
position in reference to Statea’ subjects. Further, it Bhould consider what its 
attitude should he m regard to the carrying on of its constructive work In the 
States, especially m cases where States' authorities resorted to obstruction of auoh 
constructive sod ameliorative activities by Congressmen and organisations of States 
subjects. 

The President wished to know the sense of the House as to how long they would 
6it He said that some of the non-offiaial resolutions tabled for discussion the next 
day had been oovered by the resolutions adopted that day Would the House like 
to stop at that stage — it was, he pointed out, nearly 7 p m. — and resume discussion 
on the morrow, on the understanding that tho rest of the day would be available 
for non-official Items other than those already covered ? Under the rules, one 
non-official day had to be allotted and it was for them to consider his suggestion 
or decide to sit on Saturday also 

Several members Ho, we should close tomorrow 

Mr A Kalensara Rao If, after tomorrow s discussion, there are still {un- 
official items left over, we may sit the day after 

The President £ thmk the suggestion which I made is quite fair , but I am 
entirely in the hands of the House 

Dr StUxTomafifa We should also think of your state of health We see you 
are not well. 

Hie President I would much rather yon do not take that into consideration 
at all 

Hr Satpammrtt Bat, we mast Moreover, we have a big tonr programme 
for von. 

The President Would von tike to rise now meet again to morrow to resume 
the discussion and »t at one stretch to fimsh the business ? 

The House expressed itself in favour of the suggestion and the President then 
adjourned the meeting. 


Second Dijr-MaAto-HWi. October 1935 

Discussion on the resolution of Mr Vallakkai Patel on the question of Indian 
elates subjects, was again resumed to-day 

Mr Sysd Rastmt (A j mere) said that it would be extremely load visible for the 
Congress to decide to interfere in the affairs of Indian 8tate subjects There was 
perhaps no Indian Stale, of which it could be said that the aubjectB were free from 
difficulties and if the Congress should decide now to interfere directly on their behalf 
U would lead to numerous practical difficulties and complications. 

Sardar Oopal Jstnffk (Punjab), speaking in Hindi, Baid that in his opinion the 
attitude of the Congress as represented by the resolution was not the right one for 
them to take. To say that the Congress would exorcise “friendly and moral pressure 
on States waa on a par with Indians expressing sympathy with Abvsxuua in her 
struggle with Italy— it could be but empty and unsubstantial Was not India as orach 
the mother-land of States' subjects as that of British Indians i They were all fellow- 
countrymen and they should promote the mutual ties In many States high-handed 
action was being taken by authorities without any let or hindrance. 

The speaker then proceeded to detail certain incidents which, he said, bad occurred 
m a Punjab State, when the Premdeot, interrupting, asked the speaker to oooflne hit 
remarks to general questions involved and not to refer to individual States 

Mr Oopal Smffh said he bowed to the ruling. He only wished to point out that 
in some States, the subjects were unable to live m safety of person and property 
Their self respect wa» often endangered. Hn request would he that any decision the 
Committee might cone to should be reached after full eoasHkcstfon of aU aspects of 
the question. 

SfcriflMtf Kamoiadswi, in supporting the amendments, said that after the speech 
of Mr ilekerally, there waa no further pertoabon neoesaary to he oonvmoed as to 
theadvisabnity and the imperative need for the Osamaa taking* olearaad daflmts 
atbtode with regard to the carrying on of natiooa&K work to Indian States. Not- 
withstanding its prof cm ion i the Congress had been taking an Indifferent aiiitade when 
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it ohm to the question of actual work. It tried to give the Impression that the old 
poJfaj of non-tnterferenoe in Indian States was still in existence. If the Congress 
reaUj stood for complete Independence, and was still not prepared activelp tohdp 
the people in the Indian States to gain freedom, she thong at that the Cong roes was 
not really aanoos about winning complete independence It could not, indeed, call 
Itself the Indian National Congress, if it left oat of aooonnt nearly one third of India. 
If it stood for the masses, as agamst vested interests, it shonld not fight shy of 
active participation in the straggles of Indian 8tates She did not see any difference 
between the straggle in Britisn India and the straggle in the Indian States. She 
thought they were more than convinced that Indian Princes were the obvious allies 
of British Imperialism. When the British first came into India, the fendal order sb 
represented by the Indian Chiefs, was on its last legs, and in a tottering condition 
Bat it was in the interests of British Imperialism that these Prmoes should be 
bolstered op m order that they might serve as pillars of British Imperialism in India. 
If that was so, why Bhonld they fight shy of participating actively in the Btruggie 
which concerned people in the Indian States ? 

One prominent Congressman had stated that Indian States were not hardened with 
foreign domination and a solution of the problem of Indian States people was much 
earner Foreign domination was there in Indian States Indian Princes existed to-day 
because of the support they had of British Imperialism But, apart from that, let 
them consider the fact that any sort of political agitation in the Indian States was 
muzzled— one could not convene even a public meeting or conference , thank God, 
that was still possible in British India.— They declaimed against the Criminal Law 
Amendment Act because of the restrictions it imposed on the citizens and the Press 
in particular But the condition in Indian States, waa mnoh worse. The subjects 
of Indian States were, she said, ‘slaves of slaves Any Nationalist organisation, any 
organisation which called itself an organisation of toe masses, could not ignore the 
millions of people living under nu&h worse disabilities than the people of British 
India She hoped the Congress would come out courageously and boldly declare its 
decision to come forward and help in the struggle to be earned on in Indian States. 

They were to-day pledged to a Constituent Assembly She failed to see how a 
national Constituent Assembly could be convened when they did not oreate the neces- 
sary situation, opportunities and facilities for people in States to have their represen- 
tatives also on it aa part of one and indivisible India. There waa no use merely saying 
cm paper that India was one and indivisible, while they were certainly making artificial 
distinctions and barriers. The resolution of the Working Committee was so cautiously 
worded that it came to nothing In case a serious situation arose In any State and 
the subjects appealed for help of the Congress, they would sit quiet or at the most 
perhaps pass a pious resolution of sympathy It seemed to be the work of -some 
wonderful lawyer ’ 

The President ‘There are unfortunately many on the Working Committee, who 
were lawyers.*’ 

Dr p Stiaranayya ‘It is that she U bemoaning 1” 

Continuing, Srtmati Kamaladst* arid that the National Flag was banned m some 
Indian States. It was impossible to carry on any kind of nationalist work or work 
even for responsible government under toe monarchical form inside the States These 
States had openly ranged themselves against the nationalist movement and the 
nationalist organisation of Lulls. They saw what restrictions were placed on people 
by tiie States daring the Civil Disobedience movement. There was no doubt that 
Indian States stood most definitely agamst any democratic or mass movement 

* eABasraitf 

to grant their subjects responsible government She would therefore plead with them 
to admit the amendments suggested which were very modest, but which would stall 
be an advaaoe on the present attitude of the Congress. It was with some diffidence 
sad hesitation that they pleaded every time before the Working Committee Bat they 
had obstinately d wrhtod mid made up their minds not to change their attitude. She 
would appeal to the A. I CL C to enable the Congress to make at least the modest 
advaooe suggested by the amendments. Otherwise, she said, all their talk of independ- 
ence wonhfbeoome sheer mockery 

The relation, said Brimati Kamriadevi, also Beemefito be an eipreerion ofjielgleaa- 
nese and importance on the part of the Congress. This helplessness had been colour- 
tog their far too much and far too long Simply because they did not 
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achieve all they wished, or independence over* night through the civil disobedience 
movement, it did not mean that all the enthusiasm strength and courage that led to 
the launching of the movement was now gone. Let not the Working Committee create 
this kind of helpless feeling It was very bad psychology and worse tactics to keep 
continuously saying they could not do anything. For an organisation working tot 
freedom of the country, anything and everything ought to be a practical proposition. 
They were not appealing to the Congress to assist the States' subjects m any move- 
ment of a revolutionary character but merely to help them to march shoulder to 
shoulder with British Indians and to gain their minimum demands, so that when India 
become independent it should not be a force of oao section enjoying privileges and the 
other living in the old dark feudal age. 

Ur N V Oadgtl supported the amendments of Ur Meberallv He mid that some 
totality seemed to dog the resolution of the Congress on their attitude towards tho 
Indian States. A number of interpretations was pat on it and it was aggravated by 
the speech of Ur Bhulabhai Desai in Mysore He would much rather Hat such a 
speech had not been made It had created needless controversy, with the result that 
the Working Committee at Ward ha was obliged to issue a statement, which the 
A.LC.& was now asked to endorse When that statement was issued at Wardha. 
there was a slight change from the position which was taken up at Jobbulpore Even 
now he thought that considering all circumstances, the Wardha statement was good, 
and this resolution to day should be passed. At the same time he wanted to associate 
himself with some of the ideas expressed by Ur Meherallv. who had made it abun- 
dantly clear that the amendments were not made in a spirit of carping criticism He 
could assure Mr Cangadhanao that they should not give a handle to their enemies, 
and he did not desire that the Committee should be divided, because it served no 
purpose Unless the Congress gave its unanimous support to whatever policy the 
Indian States people wanted to follow, it was of no practical use An assurance 
from Sirdar VaUabhbbai Patel would he sufficient to persuade Mr M chorally to with- 
draw his amendments to all clauses of the flesolohoo except to the last lb-day he 
said they were not asking the Indian National Congress to commit itself to a definite 
pohev of action and they merely wanted a declaration. States people could only look 
to the Congress for the assurance They could not go to other parties or to the 
British Government. A little more generosity and good-will to them would bring 
much more loyalty and support to the Congress from the masses in the Indian 
States 

Mr B haratstmkam said that tho Committee would be doing a real injustice to 
the States people, it it went back on the earlier assurance. He requested the Working 
Committee to reconsider its resolution and withdraw it 

Mr A Kalttwara Rao supported He amendments as being modest and reasonable 
and asked the Committee to tackle the p rob ’em boldly While they say they were 
fighting for the sovereignty of the people of this country why they ahonld leave out 
the States people who formed a fourth of the entire population ? The Working Com- 
mittee e resolution was very tame. It expressed the hope that the Princes would be 
friendly to them and that they would be responsive to the advice tendered by the 
Congress leaders That was impossible to achieve, knowing as they did the relationship 
between the Princes and the British Government The Working Committee resolution 
showed that the Congress existed for the British India and merely patronised the 
States' people Such an attitude could not bring freedom for the whole oountry Let 
them fight shy of the amendments, smelling socialism therein. The host way of fighting 
socialism was to moorporate moot of its principles into the Congress constitution 

fir °§* 5 ? moved tor closure which was put and carried by a Urge majority 

Border Vallabhbha * PoUL replying to the debate, said Hat the speech of Mr 
Oadgil had made his task much lighter than it would have otherwise been. If Bardar 
Go piu %ogb had been present at JubbaJpors at their last meeting, he was sure that 
that gentleman would net have made the speech be did that morning There had, ho 
continued, beat no occasion that he could remember when the Congress Working 
Committee or the Congress had lent support to any struggle that had been earned on 
in my Indian State by the States’ subjects. Much had Been made of tho danse drafted 
at Calcutta or Nagpur and the dropping of the clause relating to non-interference, at 
Ha instance of Pandit JawaharW Nehnu How was the omission interpreted by He 
conduct of Working Committee some Hot change was stated, lor It was really tom 
the conduct of the Oongrew executive that He interpretation should be made? fie 
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ooold not recollect one single lustanoe m which the Congress had interfered with 
States’ affairs after that change had been effected They asked ‘Wbat is the value of 
yoar lip sympathy or moral pressure/ His answer wonld be Well, if yon do not 
value it, I am not anxious togive it , but do not give any promise which yon may not 
be able to uarry out. The Working Committee was the executive responsible for the 
carrying out of any pohoy they might lay down. So, when they laid down the policy, 
he would only suggest that they should see that they did not lay a responsibility on 
the Working Committee which was beyond their strength It might be argued that the 
responsibility was mainly that of the States' people But who was to decide the import 
of ‘mainly or ‘largely Every tune the question came up for consideration, this ques- 
tion of ‘mainly’ and largely would crop up for discussion Supposing m Kashmir a 
straggle was started purely on local initiative and they bore a large burden for a time 
and at a certain stage they called upon the Congress to support them and participate 
in the struggle what should they do ? It was only by way of instance that he said 
this. He was conscious of conditions in certain Indian States which had been described 
by speakers as ‘chrome patients ’ Nobody was unaware that in certain States condi- 
tions were far worse than they could mention But was not the remedy they were 
suggesting woise Bum the disease > Should they not also take into consideration the 
oanacity of the Congress executive ? When they themselves said clearly they would 
not be able to bear the responsibility, the House should not fee! offended They should 
not feel that the Working Committee was seeking to impose its will on them, nor 
should the House try to force on the Working Committee its will m the face of its 
open expression of incapacity to bear the burden He appealed to the House to 
realise toe responsibility involved m the matter The Calcutta resolution, he said, had 
been consistently interpreted to mean nothing but friendly and moral support 

After referring to toe negotiations carried on by representatives oi States with 
Congress leaders, the It orking Committee and Mahatma Gandhi, Sardar Patel said 
that the charge that tlie Congress or the Working Committee attempted to go back 
on the pohoy recently adopted, was unfounded The Congress had strength at one 
tune , but even at that time, they were cautious Could they now afford to be less 
so ? The resolution, it was complained,, was drafted by over-cautious lawyers Well, 
it was the misfortune of lawyers to draft cautiously and for others to interpret them 
The resolution was of a nature that m drafting it every word used should be most 
carefully weighted They were dealing with their own chiefs and princes, all Indians , 
some of them might be good, others bad and some others indifferent , there might 
even be devils among them, he did not know He knew none of them and had no 
friends among them He did not w ish to make friends with them for to make 
fnends with Pnnoes was a heavy responsibility But he could tell them that he was 
interested m the subjects of Indian States, more perhaps than anyone else 

He would also tell them that Gandhi] i was himself the native of an Indian State 
He was the man who had laid down the policy of the Congress in this matter 
Indian States people s organisations had held discussions with him throughout and 
np till now They had often distrusted the Congress executive and gone to him 

He knew that some friends were for the abolition of Indian States. One membet 
had stated that in two or three years there would be no Indian State on the map of 
India. Well, if he was so sure, why then, he might as well wait for those two or 
three years, for what was three years compared to toe 150 they had waited ’ (laughter) 
But if they wanted a considered opinion from the Congress on this raattei again, 
let them wait till the Lucknow session and if the Congress, in its collective wisdom 
felt called upon to make a change, certainly they wonld also find the executive with 
Hie capacity to shoulder that burden Thera was no hurry now Nor would it be 
proper, as Mr Oadgd had said, to take a tactical decision on so important a question. 
He put it plainly at Jubbulpare that the resolution was one for whioh everybody 
would readily vote, because nobody would have to act up to it, but too Congress 
would be put to difficulties Other people waut the Congress to decide and take 
responsibilities which they were themselves unwilling or unable to do 

Sardar Valiabhbhax said he had noticed a persistent attempt to drive the Ootwrees 
and toe Congress executive and Congressmen to fight battles m toe Indian States 
bv certain people who would not toemselvea start the struggle or do the work. He 
j<nUd not understand this mentality Every week he haa seen in the columns of 
a responsible journal persons calling on Congressmen to explain why they did not do 
In the States what they were doing In British India. It was these that would vote 
tor a resolution of this nature There were also certain friends who had no respon- 
ti&bty in the matter and voted for the resolution which committed not them hat the 
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Congress. The Congress was certainly wise and consol ting the best interests of the 
Indian States subjects in taking up its present attitude 

Mr Vallabhbhai said he had experience of straggles in Indian States. There 
were many practical difficulties m carrying them on There were, besides, cases in 
which the States subjects themselves did not desire their interference, let alone a 

few who reside in British India and called on the Congress to help the subjects in 

states, and had no greater right to call themselves States subjects than having been 
born in an Indian State When they, as Congressmen, wished to adopt a coarse of 
action, they should ponder fully over the responsibility they undertook 

They were assured at Jabbalpore, he said, that the resolution then pat forward 
did not mean that the Congress would be called upon to start or cam on 
struggles in Indian States. But immediately after, within three months of that, 
there were Congressmen giving interpretations to the resolution each In his own 
manner The earlier assurance seemed to have been forgotten Be would ask them 
whether they thought they were as stroug as they were , was it their policy to 
interfere at the time when they were strong * Why then think of a change now, 

when they knew they were not quite so strong t Let them not, realising their own 

limitations and weakness, make lightly anv promise which they might not be able 
to fulfil. As the Congress organisation gathers strength in British India, its strength 
would be reflected m the Indian States also Thej knew what the position was in 
1931, during the Truce peeiod Then the Princes thought it better after all, to make 
friends with the Congress When Princes felt they should remain on frieudty 
terms with the Congress Congress workers could cerlainlv exercise friendly and 
moral pressure for the amelioration of the States people But to day, the Congress 
office was under a ban Why * Was it not because the Congress organisation was 
weak and not because of any change of policy ? To dav, they would be doing a 
disservice to the Congress organisation if they forced on them the resolution 
when they stated plainly that they could not shoulder tho responsibility 

As for assurances, the assurance they bad pat into the resolution was more than 
enough. Wbv should they create distrust that the Congress leaders would not act up 
to their assurances ( And besides, who knows the leaders of to-day might not be the 
leaders of to-morrow ! It had stood for the masses and would continue to stand for 
the masses, 'After all , said Mr Valiabbbhai “who is the Congress i You ate the 
Congress and therefore to commit the Congress to a prospective constitution or 
constituent assembly or something in which a proportionate representation is to b« 
provided for, is neither wise nor in the interests of the people whom you want to 
serve If British India were free. States people would automatical? be free If to- 
day, or soon British India were offered freedom, there would be people who would 
certainly accept it Yt hen British India wm a strong entity, it could certainly 
influence the whole country but if they should say "Bind yourself down to such 
and such a detail of the future it would not be wise Let them not think that 


because the Working Committee brought forward a proposition, it should l*e conn! 
derad with a little suspicion They should understand that the Working Committee 
was but the reflex of the Congress and in it would be reflected the strength or weakness 
of the Congress. When they charged the resolution of the Working Committee wdh 
containing no opinion, perhaps the? meant that it did not reflect their own opinion, ft 
was impossible to reflect in a resolution everybody a opioiou the general sense onTv 
could be embodied That should not irritate them , on tbe other band that should 
make them pause and reflect. If in spite of all he had said, they thought ther 
should accept the amendment let them but be would suggest that ft would be bed 
to adopt the resolution moved by him oa behalf of the Congress executive. k 

PaSSIMtXTS StmUJUfT \ 

Tbe Pntttdtni before proceeding to put the motions to vote made the Mowing 
statement explaining his position tn the matter f 


'The position of the President of the Congress,” he mid. "is peculq 
only the Speaker of the Bouse but he h supposed also to be the exed 
tbe organisation for the time being As such, his Is the responsibility 
to the policies and to the resol abous which are passed by tho A 
Congress and the Working Committee It is because I fed that rest* 
X desire to add a lew words to what baa bean saU by Sardar Valtufi 
P Pfta wbon with tbe attitude which the Working Committee tepjg 1 


r He is not 
ktire head of 
b give effect 

VO C-, the 
4[binty that, 
gfrPktdlnJ 
gSLon this 
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“I may talk you that at Wardlia and again here in Madras, we considered the 
statement which we issaed at Wardha m great detail for several hours It is per- 
fectly true that every world of it has been carefully weighed Every word of it has 
been carefully drafted because the statement was considered to be an important and 
weighty one and therefore should not contain anything which was not folly 
considered and weighed before they wore uttered We gave the same 
careful consideration to the amendment which has been moved by Mr 
Meherally because we had notice of it. Also, because, we were aware that it represented 
the views of the executive of the States People s Conference. After giving our fullest 
consideration to it, we felt that it was necessary in the interests both of the Congress 
and even more of the people of the Slates that we should after giving our fullest 
consideration to it, we felt that it was necessarv in the interests both of the Con 
gress and even more of the people of the States, that we should stick to the state 
ment which we had issued I will give you one or two instances which have occurred 
within recent times. 

“You know that for several jean some little constructive work is being attempted 
tn several of the States In some places, we have got the support of the 8tates also 
to that oonstrui tive effort In other places we are meeting with difficulties We have 
not so far as has been oorreotlv pointed out by Sardar Patel taken any active interest 
m an', political agitation m anv of the States But va some places where something 

has been done, not direr tfy against the States hut something in furtherance of the 

Congress programme as distinct from anything done against the States themselves, 
there also we have experienced difficulties Many of these difficulties 

were related to the House bv Mr Avadhesh because he has experienced 

them himself Recently we have had two instances of what may be 
considered high handed action m tno States Tn Kakkur State, we read 

reports of firing and all kinds of reolum perpetrated there Recentlv we read some 
thing similar if not worse, about Loharu The wav in which we proceeded to deal 
with these matters ought to serve as some indication of the waj in which we propose 
to work in future In the case of ‘sikkur we dul not pass an\ formal resolution 
although we worn approached and asked about it nor did I or the Working Committee 
issue any formal statement ahout the hapjionings there That does not indicate that 
we were not in touch with the happenings there or that we were unacquainted with what 
bad occurred Wo felt that anv formal resolution of condemnation was of no use to 
the people who had actually to suffer all that they did We, therefore took what we 
considered to bo the better course of approaching the authorities m an indirect way 
through our friends who are supposed to have some influence there I ma> tell you 
that our efforts have not gone in vain Things are progress ng and we hope that 
things will be settled to tho satisfaction of the people concerned. Of course, those 
who are dead cannot be brought back to life , the tyranny that was committed can 
not be undone now Hut so far as the future is concerned we hope we shall be able 
to secure conditions which would prove satisfactory to all In the case of Loharu, a 
similar attempt was nude, hut there, I regret to say we have absolutely failed There 
has been absolutely no approach or indication of anything tn the nature of a 
settlement 

“I have given you those two recent instances, but there are other instances of pre- 
vious attempts, when I dtd not have to deal with the matter myself some of which 
succeeded and others did not. But, if we had gone about the business of making for- 
mal protests, appointing enquiry committees and going into the matter as if it wae 
something we were entitled to look into, condemn take action against, pos- 
sibly the little wo were able to achieve would not have been achieved It is really 
what we feel we can achieve or accomplish in the way of securing better conditions 
for the people of the States that acuated this resolution of the Working Committee 
Let no one run away with the idea that the Working Committee or any member of 
the Working Committee is anxious to placate the Pnuces. 

“Many of ns have had nothing to do with any of the States or Pnnoes Many oj 
us have not boon face to face with a angle Pnnoe, much leas have had any xinc 
of connection or dealings with them Therefore, what actuates us ts not any over 
flowing love tor the Princes or anything m the nature of extra, unjustified regard ioi 
their interests, but it is in the interests of the people of the States and tile aware tc 
make their conditions somewhat better than they are which actuates the Work™ 
Committee in the policy whioh it follows and which it now places before yon fin 
you acceptance 
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«I ask you to bare that attitude of mind in regard to this question It 14 undoubtedly 
true that 11 we can have a perfectly democratic constitution in the States, conditions 
wtH be infimieK superior to what they are at present There can be no question about 
that As the statement itself says we have the same desire to achieve that objective 
as auvhody else, either in this Rons© or outside this House But, we have to recog- 
nise /acta, lit e have to recognise our limitations. We have to recognise the limita- 
tions tn the country If recognising these, we have to act cautiously, or as some might 
call, moderately, all that I can plead is that you should give us credit for the best in- 
tentions in favour of the States. There is absolutely no desire on the part of any 
membor of the Working Committee to stick to office I think it is unjust and on- 
chan table to suggest, (as was suggested, I regret to say, by one of the members) 
that we are trving to stick to office some how or other, and that someday we shall 
be driven out I assure yon on behalf of the members of the Working Committee that 
there is not one amongst them who would stick to his office for one single second 
longer than he is wanted by this House or the Congress. Not one of us would care 
to stick to office for one single second if it waa once mado clear that you do not 
want us 1 do not think yoa do not want us. On the contrary, I believe you want us , 
not because there is anything particular mas, but because you think that we are able to 
give you the services that you want In bringing forward this resolution, we have 
tried to place before you the view point which we think should bo adopted to enable 
us to give effect to the policy as we conceive it to be If you really think that we 
should adopt a different policy, then, as has been said bv Bardar Vallabhbhai Patel, 
the Lucknow Congress is not far off and vou can more anv resolution you like there 
If the Congress accepts that resolution then, certainiv, that wi/J become the 
policy of the Congress, and that will be earned out by whosoever is then m 
charge of the Executive of the Congress But, while you want us to remain 
here, I ask you mid I beg of you not to place us in a position where we 
find it difficult to give effect to the resolution 1 thought it was necessary and fair 
to vou and to oor&elves that I should make the statement before 1 put this resoiu 
turn to vote 

Please do not misunderstand os. There i& no question of holding out any threat 
There is no question of suggesting to you that vou should vote as we bid you to vote 
There is so suggestion that you should not exercise your own judgment. You are ail 
here to exercise your independent judgment on every question that oomes before yon 
and I ask vou to exercise that judgment, as we hare exercised ours, on this important 
question If your judgment says that ours waa incorrect, certainly, by all means 
throw oar resolution out la that case you will give us the freedom also to stick to 
^^udjjmeut which we consider to be the right one in the interests of the people 

One thing more I would like to ear before I put the question I do not think it 
will be right to put to vote Mr Mehendh s amendment clause by clause The whole 
resolution of the orkmg Committee is conceived with a certain objective and with 
that objective in view, it has been drafted in a particular way wo have carefully 
weighed every word of it Therefore, if we accept some amendment and reject others 
of those moved by Nr Meheraliy we would V creating a hotch potch, which 
will he neither Mr Meheraliy a nor the Working Committee s child ! I would, 
therefore, pot the amendment en hloc because the amendment also is conceived as 
a single whole with certain objectives in new 1 

The amendment of Mr ifekcrally was then put to the House and was lost, 10 
voting for and 31 against The oraunal proposition of the Working Committee was 
next put to die House and declared earned 34 members voting for it and 2 against It 

The President next announced that the resolutions of members would be taken up 
for consideration m the order of preference determined by the ballot. 

The first three resolutions draws wore those given notice of by Mr T Prakctaw 
Mr Prakasam, however, intimated the President that he did not desire to move 
them. The resolution* were by leave withdraws. They were at follows 

“That the power to nominate candidates for Legislative Assembly and Councils in 
the provinces be vested in the Provincial Congress Committees subject to oonfima- 
tionby the Parliamentary Board” 

“That Madras City be constituted into a separate province.” 

•Wherem Cfcuacd -entry ha* become an integral part of the Congress programme 
and an Afl-Iadia Parliamentary Board has been appointed to carry out & Tomi) 
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programme. and no party organisation can carry on its campaign for consolidating 
the national forces, ana running the party candidates to the different legislatures ana 
conducting party business without a strong party fond, it is resolved that— 

(*) (1) A Central Fund be started by the All India Parliamentry Board, and 
12) Provincial Funds be started by the Provincial Congress Committees 
(b) and that the control and administration of the funds be Bubiect to the rales 
and regulations thnt would be framed by the All-India Parliamentary Board. * 

The next resolution was in the name of Mr B Naratimham relating to the 
Shahtdganj Mosque affair, but he preferred not to move it at tins stage 
Enlargement of Provinces 

One more resolution Mr B Naratimham had given notice of recommending the 
enlargement of Delhi Province so as to include the Agra, Kumaon and Meerut divi- 
sions in the U P , and the Ambala division in the Punjab 

Hr Naranmkam had just read his resolution, when the President, intervening 
pointed oat that in view of Article IV (o) of the Congress Constitution wlucn 
provided that “the Working Committee may after ascertaining the wishes of the 
I lovmcial Congress Committees or Committees concerned contribute a new Province 
or assign to a Province districts from Mother Provinoo as also assign an Indian State 
to uiy Province,’ the 'ft orkrng Committee conld not act without consulting the 
Provincial Congress i. ommittees which were concerned m the regrouping of the 
provinces The » orkmg Committee would first consult them and after ascertaining 
their opinion, decide as to what action should bo taken In view of that the President 
suggested that the resolution might not be pressed The resolution was by leave 
withdrawn 

DeUowictwit Proposal* 

Next id the order of balloted resolutions was that of Mr Pralatam, as rogards 
the Delimitation proposals The resolution was as follows — 

“That the proposals made bv the Provincial Delimitation Committees of the different 
provinces and accepted or modified bj tho Provincial Governments be examined by 
the different Provincial Congress Committees and representations be made to the 
Delimitation Committee appointed by the Ring m Council for getting the necessary 
changes made by them 

Ur Prakatam, not desiring to mote it, the Resolution waa deemed to have been 
withdrawn. 


Congreu Flag Detign 

The President then announced that Mr K Kaleswara Rao’s resolution on the form 
of the Congress flog was the next in the order of the balloted resolutions 

Ur Kaleetcara Rao “Is it mature or premature for discussion ? 

The President “There is nothing immature or premature abont it Vou can go 
ahead But the design of the present flag was pasted at a meeting of the All India 
Congress Committee at Bombai in 1931 " 

Utrdar Vallabhhhai Patel observed that any resolution for a change m the form 
of the flag would lead to an undesirable controversy If any change was necessary, it 
was the Congress that should determine it 

Ur Kales* a ra Rao “I do not move the resolution ’ 

The resolution ran thus 

“That the plough and Charka should be printed on all tho flags, medals and labels 
that will be issued at the time of the GoMea Jubilee of the Congress, to signify the 
identification of Congress with peasants and workers " 

Foreign Propaganda 

Sardar Sardul Singh next moved “In view of the anti-Indian propaganda by 
the Imperialist powers earned on abroad, it is resolved that Indian Congress Houses 
be established in foreign countries, wherever possible, to undo the evil The 'Working 
Committee of the A L U C, be authorised to take this work into its hand as early as 
possible" 

Sardar Sardul Singh, speaking in Hindi, said that his object was to draw the 
attention of the House to what was happening outside India against national interests. 
Interested parties and imperialist powers were busy with their finances and other ro> 
sources, each as news agencies, missionaries and agents, m mis-repreeanting India 
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abroad Tbry went to the length of saying that Indians were half-naked, uncivilised 
and we** ignorant of even the primary principles of hygiene 

“So thta is the most proper time ' said that gardar, “when the Oongrees is engaged 
w drafting the programme for constructive work, to devote attention to this very im 
portant item for the advancement of India a cause Friends of India wore no doubt 
striving outside to explain, as far as possible India s jwxjition and its demands, but 
there being no organised centres to undo the evil that was being done to them it was 
necessary that at this stage, the members of the Working Committee and other Con- 
press Raders should devote their attention to formulating some BOrt of a scheme for 
combating the enl Be had met some Congress leaders who told him that foreign pro 
pagan da would not at all help India s cause But he would submit that Cxekoslovakia, 
Poland and Ireland achieved their mdejiendenct partly though not mainly, through 
foreign propaganda which their leaders arranged outside and which won for them the 
moral support of other nations Recently China, bv shoer propaganda, got the support 
of the League of Nations in spite of the best efforts of Japan against it * 

Proceeding the gardar stated that not only the dominated nations, but at the pre 
sent day even those powers which boasted of their rule alt over the world were 
spending a kit over foreign propaganda The Prince of Males of England was himself 
interested as President of a Society, in duing propaganda on behalf of the English 
nation The speaker failed to understand why the Indian National Congress which had 
taken a vow to free India, would not take anv steps in the direction lie understood 
that tn former rears the Congress did arrange fur such propaganda and that it could 
not be continued for lack of proper men if was now possible to make arrangements 
for it He asked the Morking Committee to consider the problem and evolve a 
scheme, providing therein for the following — 

fa) Arti le* and news of the Congress should be written in foreign newspapers and 
journals, (h) there should be at least ono well-equipped hbrarv tn some central place 
in Fa rope to w hich reference could be made by all those who are interested m India, 
fc) Indians bhouil be mdo ed to attond every international Congress, (d) books about 
India should be published in different languages of Europe and America, (r) prominent 
patriots should regularly travel abroad and deliver lectures on India, (f) in every 
country mixed swietiet. of Indians and other nationals should be formed and (g) re- 
gular patronage should be given to such bodies and persons as are doing some work 
‘or ludia. 

lr K \arasimkatN seconded the resolution and said that the evil propaganda 
against In Jia in Western countries were proceeding merrily and the Congress ixmld 
not anv lonyr afford to be indiffrren Earij a turn should #**. taken to consider Mk.h 
propaganda. The Workmj, Committee ought not to shHvt this resolution Fverv Con- 
gress leader who had gone to Europe was convinced of th* urgent need for counter- 
propaganda. lie quoted in particular the opinion of Nr \ifhalbhai Patel and Babu 
mi hash Chandra Bose in support 

The Fratdenl then made a statement point ng out (hat the Marking (ommitoe 
was now issuing a bulletin for circulation to atom 20 foreign countries and that 
if the mover gave a scheme it would be considered 

At the instance of Sir Jairamdai Cbulatram, tlie merer agreed to modify hi* 
resolution as follows.— 

“Jo view of the anti Indian propaganda by the Imperialist powers earned on 
abroad the Morkmg * oramitiee be authorised to take s«Lh action as it considers 

n uer and feasible to undo the evil 

Ir Mvherally intervening, mud that no pntjwKW was served by passing such 
a resolution The Working Committee had always power to arrange for propaganda 
and no authorisation was necessary U would be something if the resolution asked 
the M orkiag Committee to take more stops, not being satishod with wbat they bad 
done so far 

Ur A Kalettpara Aw supported the resolution. 

The resolution as amended «u put to the House and carried nem em 
The business before the House the President announced, was now over 
Batu Rajmdra Prated. in ft few concluding words, thanked the A I C C 
for the expeditious manner m which thoy transacted the business and thanked Madras 
handsomely for making the stay of the members of the Working Committee and 
the A I C C “so comfortable and pleasant, tn spite of the bad weather' 

The meeting then concluded. 


The National Liberal Federation 


17th. So man — Nagpur — 28th. to 30th December 1935 

Welcome Adrfre** 

Hie 17th session of the Indian National Liberal Federation commenced on the 28th 
December, 193S in the Victoria Technical Institute Hail, Nagpur which was crowded to 
its utmost capacity with visitors and delegates Over 100 delegates attended the session, 
including Sir Chunanlal Setalrad Sir Cowasjee Jehangir, Hr ( Y Chintamani, the 
hon Mi P N fiaprn Mr Surondra Nath Verms, Mr J N Basu, Prof Roy Mr 
A V Thaikar Mr N M Joshi, Mr F ^ inayak Rao, Mr Ramnmrthi Sastn Mr 
U C Oopal Menon, Pandit H N Kunzru (Piesident) Hi 1 R Yenkatram Sastn 
(President-elect), Hr hbare president of the Nagpur Provincial Congress Committee 
and the Rt Hon Snmvas Sastn 

In the coarse of welcome speech fi»r if V Joshi, Chairman of the Reception 
Committee, said — 

During the last 12 months a staunch Local Liberal Dewan Bahadur Kelkar, 
passed away and as usual, it is not easv to Ell his place Another great loss to 
our ranks and of national importance is that of Mr O £ Devndhai, another 
staunch liberal of all India fame whose one steadfast resolve in life was to die 
working for the uphft of his country Whatever our losses, we have to work 
unceasingly and keep the Liberal Flag flying with the one object to see this 
country a free nation 

The neve model for the governance for this country Is by now an accomplished 
fact and is embodied m a statute of the British Parliament The criticism of the 
Libel al Fedeiatton has, from time to time, been directed against the new enactment 
m the various stages contemplating the reforms and I think, it can, fairly be claimed 
that our criticism was candid ana pervasive without being better and laid bare the 
several defects of the new system in all its nakedness more completely than the 
exposition by any other political party m India, not excluding the Congress itself 
The progressive parties in this country are faced with two alternatives — to work 
the new reforms for what they are worth by sending into the Councils our best 
men nud trv to shape our destinies in the direction of our desired goal, or to 
remain out of the Councils and let them be filled by such meu as like 

to work the reforms for their own or communal advantage rather than that 
of the Nation It wdi be tho province of the President of this vear s session of our 
Federation to expound tho position and give the party a lead to act in a manner best 
cahulated to advance the national interests I must not trench on his sphere. 
Personally I should never think of Btanding on the platform of deliberate wrecking 
Another matter on whu li the President might profitably give us a load is the 
question of the piesent position of tho Liberal party vis-a vis the other political 
parties m the country in these provinces and perhaps in other provinces, the 
Liberal Party to-day is not looked upon as a force to be reckoned with There arc 
not a few critics who describe the Liberal party in India being in as monbund a 
condition as Hie Liberal party in England It is true that the Government of the 
country have done all they oould to sap the influence of tho Liberal Party by not 
accepting in good time advances tn the constitutions suggested by the party and 
have thus goaded a large number of politically-minded persons m this country 
into extremism. Even so, the wisdom and sanity of the Liberal party leaders is 
necessary for the onward progress of this country, at any rate to discountenance 
largely such activities of the Socialists, Communists and Terrorists as might lead this 
country into a national disaster 

The Liberal party cannot it appears to me hope to continue its existence or secure 
a following unless it is a force in the politics of the country, and a great deal of political 
importance will, hi the near future, naturally attach to the people who will enter the 
Councils and deal with provincial and national matters In Bombay, Sir Oowash Jehangir 
may succeed on the Liberal ticket but I reckon this is rather due to his personal mfluenoe 
sod h« Mug a man of integrity and character than to his status as a party repressn- 
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tative. He may succeed whatever his label, bat m other provinces, I seriously doubt if 
Liberate as such will be elected to the Coucoite and get a ohanoe to serve their oouutry 
or promote its interests la these provtnoes Liberals who survive as party men are 
physically incompetent to challenge an eleetioa and there is scarcely an accession of new 
blood m the party which can fight an election or has the financial support to attempt 
it E>en oar own descendants are in the opposite camp Unless propaganda, active 
and incessant, party backing and party funds are made available, no Liberal oaa sun 
coed in these provinces and the other political parties in the province will naturally 
get an advantage against representatives of soon a party They may not find us suffi 
ciently strong even to seek our co-operation. 

The Liberal Party cannot rest satisfied by its being described as a Party of sane 
and sober men, nor bv the fact that other methods tried in the country have faded 
and the people of this country are now brought bock to the self same methods that 
were condemned during periods of stress and excitement The Liberal Party s faith in 
constitutional agitations still endures and past experience amply justifies it and we hope 
to have ample scope for spreading Liberal doctrines hereafter 


Pra Mcn U a l Address 

After thanking the Liberal Federation for inviting him to preside over this year’s 
session and paving tributes to the departed leaders like Hr L A Ooviudaragava Aiyar 
and Mr 6 L Devadhar, Mr T R. renkaiarama iSaetrt, felicitated the Congress on 
the occasion of the Golden Jubilee He said 

‘While wa are meeting here, there wiil take place alt over India widespread rejoic- 
ings at the attainment by the Indian National Congress of the fiftieth vear of its life 
Host of us once belonged to it and can genuinely share in the memories of its early 
history What if we hate recently parted from it unable to approve of certain new 
activities and developments ? Great endeavours, grant trials gieat successes marked the 
thim-five rears during which all that was patriotic, alt that was employed in the ser- 
vice of the nation, was gathered under the one banner of the Indian National Oon 
gras*. We may justly claim that the work accomplished while we were still ttndi 
vided. was m the lughest degree essential to the building up of the nation, to the 
consol tdatiou of scattered effort, te the emergence of clear ideals and noble aspirations. 
Since we separated and began to pursue our own methods, differing from those of the 
latter day Congress but in our judgment truly and faithfully conformable to the old 
traditions, the two organisations hare, no doubt, diverged widely But behind these 
differences, is there not a unity of aspiration and a deep affinity of aim 9 They 
and we alike are pledged to the winning of Indus right toj shape her own 
destiny and to her establishment as a free and self-respecting nation among treo 
and self-respecting nations. We are colleagues w effort and brethren in service and 
we gladly extend to them our hearty felicitations and good wishes in the full 
trust that, moving along different paths where we must, and treading the same 
paths together when we may, we shall one dav achieve the freedom ami the glory 
of our common motherland. 9 

Hr Sartri then traced the historv of the Government of India from the 
appointment of the Simon Commission m 1927 

•'Danng all this eight years’ travail over the framing of this new Constitution 
for India, continued Hr Sastn, “our leading men of all parties have examined 
and re-examined every proposal and offered their entudsm and suggestions. No 
proposal in any of these memoranda has obtained recognition or acceptance from 
the authors of the Act During these eight yean, the self-interest of Englishmen 
has been reused to opposition and a diehard section openly mimical to Indian 
aspirations have successfully led a crusade against all concessions to Indian demands 
Cleavages in the ranks of those who represented India at these Conferences soon 
reduced their influence and claim to consideration. Ignoring even the jnst demands 
of Indians was {muni both easy and necessary to placate the diehard group 

Dqjcsios Status 


U 0ur main d em an d from Hie very beginning was on lot oon f erring ou India 
Dominion Statu* with such reservations ana safeguards for a deficits period of 
transition as may be deemed necessary— which reservations and safeguards* should 
automatically disappear at the end of that period. How is this demand dash 
with ra the Actir 

me say, at the very beginning that my mind is not occupied with the question 
Whether at any time we shall bare the power to weeds ton the Commonwealth or 
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mt. Oar party hare never advocated secession nor claimed more than Dominion 
Status at any tune Hot all even of those who spoke of independence van thinking 
o! separation from Britain as in itself the goal while the possibility of such separa- 
tion was not excluded, many held the view that Dominion Status contained the 
anbetsooe of Independence even before Dominion Status was expanded to itB present 
mo a ning by the Statute of Westminster Ultimate equality with the Dominions was 
ottmed as doe to the self-respect of India and not with any ides of secession at any 
time desired or planned for 1 

The speaker recalled the various declarations by the highest authorities of Britain 
recognising Dominion Status to be the goal of India s constitutional progress. 

“The Xct does not contain the declaration”, proceeded Mr Sastri “It is said that 
the retention of the Preamble to the Government of India Act of 1919 is sufficient 
as an assurance of Dominion Status to India. That Preamble refers to the centre and 
the provinces and relates to British India. The retention of the Preamble therefore 
u Inadequate to assure Dominion Status to Federated India. On the other hand, as I 
understand the Act, it denies Dominion Status to India. It has erected, as far as 
the combined ingenuity of lawyere and Parliamentary draftsmen can erect, barricades 
against fall Dominion Status ever beizur reached 

“The provision for the appointment of Hw Majesty e Representative for the exercise 
of the functions of the Crown m relation to the Indian states, as apart from the 

Governor-General, is intended for all tune to be a bar in the way of the Indian States 

becoming fully a part of United India While the Indian States come into the Fede- 
ration in so far as they surrender any powers to the Federation by their treaties 
of accession, their residuary powers, that is, their residuary sovereignty, 
remain wholly outside the Federation and outside the control ot the Governor- 

General as representing it At no point of time, even after the Federal Govern- 

ment has become fully responsible, can the Indian States come fully into the Federa 
boa. We shall in due coarse be told that the peculiar Indian conditions, with two 
Indiana totally different in their constitutional positions, inevitably impose this limita- 
tion on the Dominion Status that India can ever attain At present, neither Bis 
Majesty's Government nor Parliament wish to discuss openly the limitations on the 
dominion hood that India wiU ever be able to attain. Buch a discussion will bring 
Into question the recently made declaration of the Tioeroy with the consent of the 
Cabinet and of all parties in England, the declaration of the Prune Minister and even 
the declaration of His Majesty in 1921 That is the reason why they refuse to 
dedate in specific terms that the goal of India » Dominion Status. 


“Co-opiBiuv* Ihpebiausm” 

“In the meanwhile, we find in articles, lectures and addresses references to 
Dominion Status as already promised to India. These references bind nobody But 
non than ordinary interest attaches to the declaration of the Marquess of Zetland 
who is the Secretary of State in the present Conservative Muustrv of England 
Recently, the noble Marquess delivered the Cost Lecture at the University College 
of Nottingham, a fall report of which was reproduced in the Indian newspapers 
He took for his theme “India Retrospect and Prospect The Secretary of State had 
been in India as Governor of Bengal and is a student of its culture and religion He 
has been generally known to be not unfriendly to the Indian cause lu this lecture 
of his, the new Constitution Act is examined with so mnch of antecedent history as 
he thought necessary to show how events had long been working towards the 
Government of India Act just passed The Act is claimed to be “an outstanding 
landmark in what may be described as the new oonoeptton of Co operative Imperia 
Ham which came into existence when the old oolonies of the British Empire became 
the Dominions cl the British Commonwealth of Nations” Co-operative Impenaham 
is a flue phrase. It looks like a loose and somewhat self-contradictory phrase, parti- 
cularly in tiie sentence in whioh the Empire is turned into a Commonwealth In an 
earlier passage, looking back over a hundred years of Indian history, he said “we 
seem to have been working steadily, if for much of the time unconsciously, towards 
a goal which has only recently become clearly defined on the horizon— the goal, that 
la to say, of a vast self governing dominion within the framework of the British 

Empire consisting of a federation of a congeries of peoples now amounting to 350 

fladfioni or something like one-fifth of the population of the earth.’ In the dosing 

paanga* refereneeis made to India “taking a place m the oreamam which will be 

fbe crowning achievement of Co-operative Imperially’— which orgamam includes, 
apparntiy, a Commonwealth amt an Sopite The Secretary of State and h» 
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colleagues are masters of fins and suggestive language. We cannot always understand 
tbe Ml usplwatioos of thau subtle words chosen to express moe shades ox meaning 


Ocrsnm tax Cowcoa-wxaLTs 

•At first eight it would seem some gam that a Conservative Secretary of State 
should weak of domuuonhood as the goal of India, attar his party had steadily 
ignored the demand that that should be explicitly stated m the Parliamentary Statute 
to be the goal Bat scanning the statement closely one finds that the Co-operative 
Imperialism envisaged will leave India within the Empire end outside tbe Common- 
wealth. The co-operative character of the imperialism flows from the erstwhile 
Colonies of the Empire attaining equality of status as dominions of a Commonwealth. 
Imperialism is e pphed by India, which will become not a member of the Common- 
wealth but only a self-governing dominion ‘within the t frame work of the British 
Empire.’ 

'It mar be, I am willing to assume, that I am reading too much In the language 
of the lecture intended to expound the imagination, courage and faith of impenaustio 

C ' hcs. Assuming then that the tieorebry of State envisages full domuuonhood tor 
a, we still have tbe fact that those who refuse to recognise the binding character 
of an authorised declaration by the Viceroy a declaration of the Prune Minuter and 
even a declaration by Minister and even a declaration by His Msjesty the King, wdl 
not be deterred from questioning the validity of a casual statement in the course of 
a Tin versify lecture 

Tbe peculiar conditions of India which bear so large a part of the responsibility 
for the most anomalous provisions in the Act w;U be made responsible for domuuon- 
hood not being attainable beyond a certain point 

*Ae 1 bare already said we wanted an Act once for all passed by Pari (ament 
without the periodical inquests such as the Act of 1919 provided for We wanted the 
Act to be complete, containing the seeds of future constitutional growth The provi- 
sion for periodical inquests such as the 1919 Act had provided is dropped in the 

E resent Act, but every future change must come from the United Kingdom either u 
le shape of a Parliamentary State or His Majesty's Order in Council Nothing is to be 
done m India. Even if, on any matter, the legislature m India is unanimous, even 
then, no change u possible without a report to Parliament in England and a change 
initiated either by Parliamentary legislation or legislation by Order in Coancil there are 
no provisions in the Act that can help the constitutional movement on to a further stage 
without the assistance of British legislative machinery Rigorous scrutiny u being 
denied for Orders in Council to be issued under the Government of Indie Act 

Isomer Euecztosr 


•Of the Federal Constitution, U is far toe lets to complain Some of us were never 
enamoured of it Many were only thinking of the British Indian Provinces and a 
Government of India Act for them. And even the Preamble to tbe Act of 1919 refer- 
red onlv to the centre and the provinces Though the idea of a federation of all Indie 
inclusive of the Indian States was not unknown before, it emerged from the Simon 
Report sa the goal of a remote future and central responsibility was stated to be un- 
thinkable till that tune The declaration of the Princes in 1990 brought it into the 
arena of discussion ss a present immediately realisable idea. Even those who enter- 
tained grave doubt* about the desirability of the Federation were drawn in and the 
ides has not only acquired acceptance from influential political thinkers in India but 
has now been embodied iu the provisions of the Ad" Criticising the indirect election 
to the Federal Assembly the speaker referred to the fact that the Lothian Committee 
and Government of India supported direct election mid asked 

•Is this indirect election to be forever because of the sue of India ? If the dee- 
bos » to be made direct at any time, wtB the etas of the oooatry at the electoral 
arm then become Jets than they are at present ? Whoa do these representatives fa 
tbe Federal Assembly elected by so small in electorate represent ? 1 b it the mem ben 
of the provincial legislative assembly or the primary voters that they represent or do 
they represent nobody ? I suppose it will be conceded Oat the tree theory even in 
indirect elections w that they represent the primary voter*. If deviation from the 
British model is required so a* to suit the conditions of the country, then what is de- 
manded by the Indian conditions u raiaxarioa of Bright’s dictum in its application to 
tine country, not the abolition of direct electon. And as the bus of the constituency 

tar tssn 
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the opinion of Parliament win have to be taken as being that indirect election must go 
on for ever as the only system applicable to this country The objeotion to direct elec- 
tion is applicable in a measure to provincial election also If diroot election is allowed 
in provinces there is no reason to disallow it in the case of the Federal Assembly 
Sir Bamuel Hoare considered direct eieotion quite manageable. 

•Representatives elected by the limited electorate proposed will not have that 
authority nor that confidence which representatives elected directly as at present will 
have. The argument from the conditions of this country is used only when it units, 
and so aa to suit, the Britisher’s pre conceived conclusions 

“Another justification is even more curious If there was direct election, the 
organic link between the provinces and the centre will it seems, be leaking If 
the members of the provincial legislature elected 250 mem bom to the House 
of Assembly, the organic link is conceived as established and the centrifugal 
forces are kept under control It is difficult to appreciate this miraculous power 
of indirect election. 

Speaking on the representation of (he Indian States Hr Sastri said “There is some- 
thing anomalous m the conception of a Federation in which the citizens of a Federal 
Unit have no right of citizenship ,To the Federation the Indian State means only the Indian 
Prtnoe Consistently with th» conception, the 125 States representatives of the Federal 
Assembly and the 104 representatives m the Federal Council are left to be nominated 
by the Princes themselves There is strong feeling among States people (bat these 
representatives should be elected by themselves It seems not only lost in itself 
but it will also be found on a farsighted view of the matter desirable m the interests 
even of the Prmoea At present we cannot do more than commend it to the 
consideration of the Pnnces. In pnrely British Indian matters the States' repre- 
sentatives should have no power to vote. As no snoh rale is embodied in the 
Aot, it mast be established as a convention, as m British Parliament as to matters 
exolomrely Bcotoh Snob a rule is eminently just and necessary where, as here, 
the Federation cannot legislate for the Indian 8tates, and the British Indian repre- 
sentatives never interfere in any exclusively States concern. 

Rksxbvaxio* 

“Defence, Ecclesiastical affairs and Foreign affairs are the reserved departments 
m also the Tribal Areas. Not more than three Counsellors are to be appointed 
to assist the Governor- General in the exercise of his functions in regard to these 
departments. The appoinment of these Counsellers will operate as a set-back on 
the present position. The present position is that the members of Counoil in the 
Government of India as part of the Government have direct contact with these 
departments and means of inflnenoe. It will be difficult for them, after the fixing 
of this separate responsibility and the appointment of speoial counsellors for its 
discharge, to exert the same infineaoe as before It is for this reason that Sir Tej 
Bahadur Bapru suggested the appointment of the Array member from among those 
elected and the British Indian Delegation suggested the appointment of a non-official 
Indian, The attainment of full Responsible Government and Dominion Status, as far 
as it is held attainable, depends on India being ready to undertake her own defence 
Indian iBation, complete or nearly so, can alone enable India to say that she is ready 
to take it up The Sub Committee of the First Bound Table Conference presided over 
by Mr J H Thomas resolved that with the development of the new political struc- 
ture in India the defence of India mast be to an increasing extent the concern of 
the Indian people and not of the British alone. 

Will this Indiamsation be undertaken ? It is impossible to prescribe a certain pace 
for this process ? No plan has so far been promised for carrying it out. In the 
Cost Lecture, the Secretary of State says in language now familiar to ns by constant 
repetition *For a period whioh the boldest prophet would shrink from naming, the 
defence of the country and the oondnot of its foreign affaire will be administered 
by the Viceroy and will be beyond the control of the legislature ” 

They will oontinne, that is to say to be a responsibility of the Imperial Parlia me n t , * 

4 The safeguards are numerous. They are intended to provide for special interests 
and grave situations. No one objects to a provision for breakdown of the consti- 
tution. Snob provisions should be confined to the minimum requirements, but 
m the Act they are so comprehensive that no farther addition to their number can 
be conserved or sqggeated The Governor General makes hie own Acts and his own 
ordinances. The Governor makes hit own Acts and Ordinances. Each has speoial 
mpoadbihtiee— nearly the same in both cases. In these mitten the Governor 
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GeoersI and the Governors exercise thau discretion or individual judgment n4 
all 8ach matter* are subject to the control of the Secretary of State, and he can 
fix by role what classes of oasee should go to him beforehand. Many of these 
matters may be made the sobjeot of dwtatioa from Whitehall. 

Fiscal aim Comuixcul Sarouabjk 

* No safeguard is so sinister-looking is these. And no part of Uw Act is con- 
ceived m sooh contemptuous disdain of Indian interests and Indian self-respect or 
is calculated permanently to injure India’s economic Ufe and welfare, as the chapter 
on ‘ Provisions with respect to Discrimination, etc 11 It is provoking and utterly 
unproToksd in the detailed and exhaustive provisions it contains. It is a breach of 
the spirit of the agreement at the First Bound Table Conference With your 
permission I shall spend some little time on these topics The fiscal freed oom of 
India was conceded by the Joint Select Committee of Parliament id 1919 Hie 
Words of the Committee were these: ‘"Whatever be the right fiBcal pohcy for India 
for the needs of her consumers as well as for her manufacturers, it is quite dear 
that she should have the same liberty to consider her interests as Great Britain. 
Australia, New Zealand, Canada and South Africa.” The fiscal freedom thus defined 
is the basis of the Fiscal Convention which has since regulated Indian Tariff polioy 
The Government of India are to haye the right to consider the righto of Indian 
first, just as Great Britain and the other parts of the Empire have always chosen 
without complaint from each other, the tariff arrangements which each thought 
best fitted for its needs, thinking of its own citizens first India has under this 
fiscal convention adopted a policy of discriminating protection On the basis of 
rigorous test imposed by the Fiscal Commiaeion and rigorously applied by the Tariff 
Board, a comparatively small number of industries have received protection. The 
sorupuJoasly fair manner in which the ‘discriminate protection has been given to 
unquestionable The application of the policy in India can challenge comparison 
with any oountry in the world not excluding Great Britain The measure of 
protection has. in the opinion of competent people. fallen short of the needs 
of the situation m a number of cases Divergence of interests between Provinces 
and between agriculturists and consumers os the one side and industrialists on the 
other, has tended to keep the measure of protection below the point of need 

Coxiov axd Biol 

In two vital industries, cotton and steel the legislature has favoured Britain by 
imposing duties lower than those applying to foreign goods. And yet the fiscal freedom 
of India is now curtailed by a provision axing responsibility on the Governor-General to 
ensure the prevention of measures, legislative ana administrative, which would subject 
British goods to discriminatory or special treatment And discriminatory treatment is 
made to include indirect discnminatioos by means of differential treatment of various 
typea of products. And the Governor-General mat prevent the imposition of prohibitory 
tariffs or restrictions if he was satisfied that they wen of a aiaermmJUorj or penal 
character After these provisions it is nothing but irony to speak of the reciprocity 
of “deliberate effort of the partners to expand the whole range of their trade with 
one another to the fullest possible exteat compatible with the interests of their own 
peoples ’ To apeak of reciprocity in the above sense, after a statutory deprivation 
of fiscal freedom » a deceptive use of language Reciprocity of fiscal arrangement 
m the matter of administrative discrimination is meaningless when it is remembered 
that in no conceivable circumstances, can there be any one in England to protect 
indiao interests just as there is the Governor-General of India to protect British 
interests here. The very existence of these provisions is felt to be an intuit to India 
and most be a permanent source of irritation. Britain has been given preference m 
regard to two important articles and the Britishers enjoy administrative preference 
by reason of their dominant position in India. Bow these pro moon will actually 
work remain to be seen. They are capable of doing great harm. The matter was 
incapable of being legislated upon in the opinion of competent lawyers. Parliament 
has ventured, nevertheless, to embody these provisions in the Act From the nature 
of the case they cannot but be vague and indefinite. Individual opinions and idfesyn- 
crames must jdav a pert sad the conaeqsenoes may conoMtuly be disastrous to 
Indian internets. Nor are these apprehensions of injury imaginary 
Imhw Hm u m Thane Amman 
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of the negotiations with India ii a oasa in point. It waa sprung on the oosnmeressl 
ocmmunity in India without notioe. It starts with the assumption that Indian 
industry requires higher protection against foreign goods than against imports from 
the United Kingdom. The interests of vast millions of poverty- stnien oonsnm era, 
often urged against protection to Indian industries, are forgotten when it suita 
British commercial interests. The imposition of heavy duties on ohesp foreign goods 
affects the consumer and is undesirable in his interest*. It is for this reason that 
the Tariff Board has to balance conflicting interests and has therefore to consider the 
extent of possible injury to him in all its proposals of protection There is, in the 
agreement, a farther provision that the Government of India undertake that the 
measure of protection to bo afforded shall be only so much and no more than will 
equate the prices of imported goods to the level of fair selling prices of Indian goods 
and wherever possible lower duties will be imposed on the goods of the United 
Kingdom It will always be open to controversy as to whether the differences in 
costs between Indian and foreign goods have been correctly estimated The Govern- 
ment of India have in the past id a certain number of cases declined to be guided 
by the recommendations of the Tariff Board and have either refused protection or 
varied the measure of protection recommended If the Federal Government of the 
future varied the reoommendations of the Board, or even if they acted on it, in the 
interests of India, the safeguard may be invoked by British interests and it may be 
contended that the imposition was discriminatory m effect and in intention, though 
it was not and could not be discriminatory m form. 


CoUUXBaiL DlftCHXXITUTiaS 

“The anxiety of the British trading and commercial community to protect their 
legitimate interests is intelligible and no responsible Indian member of the Bound 
Table Conference was unwilling to concede fair treatment for British commerce m 
India. The Nehru Committee stated that ‘it was in conceivable that tnere can be any 
discriminatory legislation against any community doing business lawfully in India? 
The proposals embodied in the Act have gone far beyond the protection of this 
legitimate interest and are conceived m suspicion and distrust of India. The provi- 
sions are calculated to prevent India’s economic development and the fostering of 
her national industries, Swaraj has no meaning except >m so far as it enables the 
country to rise above its present povertv and miserably low level of life, and a 
constitution which denies this power of amelioration cannot be acceptable to India. 
For tbe first time it ta laid down in this Act that the Britisher in the United King- 
dom is practically to have all the rights of an Indian. The idea of citizenship involved 
in it and the partnership spoken of at other times between Great Britain and India 
are advene to the interests of India at every tarn Tbe general formula was agreed 
to at the Bound Table Conference that equal rights and opportunities should he 
afforded to those lawfully engaged in commerce and industry within the federation, 
but the Indian delegates rightly desired that it Bhoold be subject to certain exceptions 
based on the need for protecting kev or national industries, and that m respect of industry 
and commerce between England and India, an appropriate convention based on reci- 
procity should be entered into for regulating mutual rights. India cannot give up 
the nght to impose restnohouB if required in the interests of her people. One can 
understand existing businesses claiming that no discrimination should be made against 
them, but new businesses cannot justly claim any such right. But acting wholly m 
Bn bah interests, the Act has left no scope for the legitimate aspirations of India 
and no security, no safeguard, and no opportunity for its industrial development The 
Aot provides against discriminatory taxation as if that had been contemplated by 
Indiana at any tune. 

lwnuii iHDtrstama Humus 

‘On the other hand, the discrimination has all been the other way The British 
subjects enjoy immunity from income-tax on the Indian sterling loans, mi pensions, 
etc It ii again provided that oompames incorporated in the United Kingdom are by 
that very fact to be deemed to comply with Federal laws imposing restrictions on 
place of incorporation or currency or domicile, birth or rice of members of the 
Governing Body of the Oompames. That means that even in key industries it will 
not be open to India to say that they should be exclusively or even predominantly 
owned and managed by Indiana. Nationalisation of the industries as a mode of getting 
over tbe difficulty may be open, but where the Government are Mutant to leave 
than to Indian Companies, the wane will not be open undsc the Aot tm aopom- 
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tion of condition* even la regard to fa hire companies it proMiutai Thereby, ■ 
wj teagfoJ instrument of Indianisatioa of industrial companies in terms of incorpora- 
tion is takes away Restrictions imposed on the grant of bounties* subsidies and 
other forms of aid are also objectionable The imposition of conditions of eligibility 
is permitted as regards now entrants only and not as regards those already established 
m India. This u a deduction from existing power to attach these conditions whan 
granting bounties to an existing company It was actually done in the oase of Tata 
Iron and Steel Co , and in the oase of paper industry For the purpose of the 
pro raioa it » laid down that ‘a company incorporated by or under the laws of the 
United Kingdom shall be deemed to carry on business in Indie if it owns ships 
which habitually trade to and from ports in India ' That is to say, Indian shipping 
industry cannot receive a bounty or subsidy without its bang given to those com- 
panies of the United Kingdom also Even recently one finds that the British bbippmg 
companies are clamouring for help against outside competition. They may receive 
bounty from Britain and mar claim it from India. Bat India u not have the right 
to grant bounty or subeidr to her own indigenous shipping industry unless the pay* 
an equal amount to British industry otherwise amply provided. 

Coastal Shttwo 

“The Act has farther taken away the right to impose any conditions that the Govern- 
ment sae fit to impose It has limited the terms aud condition* beyond which the Federal 
legislature cannot go They are the terms and conditions defined by the External Capital 
Committee and accepted by the legislature. The result of the incorporation of thoM 
provisions in the Act itself and of the substitution for the word Indians the words 
British subjects domiciled in India, will enable a company wholly British to be 
formed with one half of the governing body being British subjects of Indian 
domicile Even the concession which the External Capital Committee Report gave 
te India has now been taken away 'Without saying that bounties should bo 

moeed to British companies under all circumstances, cases may and must oocnr 
where the encouragement of industries owned by her own nationals may he called 
for a nd India must have the power to give that assistance to an indigenous industry 
from funds raised within the country Discrimination of any kind is prohibited 
in regard to shipping. That is to say the reservation, for example, of coastal shipping 
to Indian enterprise is prohibited. All these provisions are sought to be made 
acceptable to us by a promise of reciprocity That provision is nothing but a 
mockery There is no possibility of an Indian company shipping or other claiming 
reciprocal rights in the Luted Kingdom and the promise of reciprocity is a 
sham. It mav here be added that Great Bn tain has reserved her right to initiate 
discrimination and then India may also discriminate, but that discrimmatioo may 
continue only bo long as Great Britain discriminates, fler interest and her conveni- 
ence must rule 


A Duramen vx DtscswKAnoji 

“The original idea of an agreed oonvenben, replaced by these drastic provisions 
in British interest, is retained in Section 118 in a very interesting form. If a conven- 
tion » arrived at an Order m Conned may suspend these provisions, and when 
the convention expire*, India wdl again be in a gnp of these statutory provisions 
pat » to say, if better terms are offered bv the convention, the convention will then 
be allowed operation, the provisions of the Act as the minimum of oonceaaoo to British 
interests viB always remain. Store is no guarantee of protection against administrative 
disenmj nation in Isgiand and there can therefore be no just claim against administrative 
daertmmabon in India. 80 far from there being any administrative cuscmni nation uatast 
the Britisher the discrimination has been the other way against Indians and Indian 
Companies. Employment of Britisher has, in the past, been the means adopted by Indian 
Companies for teeming some consideration from Government and from Railways. 
The whole of this chapter may he said to proceed on the footing that the British 
subject in the United Kingdom being an Indian, there is no need for an Indian 
to aspire to establish any Indian industry What India wants, Britain Is ready 
to supply No Indian company is therefore needed If Indian oompstuee are thrott- 
led by British companies as was dose years ago when shipping was started to 
pfr from Tutioorin to Ceylon, it need not be a matter of concern to Indian*; it is 
jmtjike competition between two vivid companies of the same oountry 

xbe provocation for the whole of this chapter is the threat of some Indians 
to repudiate Fubbe Debt and boycott Britts hgSlA B* cat the Britisher thinking 
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of laftgwdB and it e truok the imagination, of the ingenious Britisher to study at 
That conceive Wo points British interests may be attacked and he prodded against 
it all and he conceived British interest ta the widest possible manner Converting 
the Britisher into an Indian offered the best way of solving all the connected 
problems. 

Th* SarnnoM 


‘The reormtment for services is not to devolve on the Federal or Provincial 
Governments The higher administrative services, namely, the Indian Civil Service 
and the Indian Police Service, and the Indian Medical Service are to be recruited 
by the Secretary of State The Secretary of State is to reserve posts. He is to 
appoint special Irrigation Officers, if, m his opinion, they are required in the 
provinces The pay, condition of service and everything connected with these 
appointments will be fixed by the Secretary of State There is no indication that 
at any future time now known or know able these services will he recruited by the 
Governor for the provinces or the Governor-General for the Federation. The 
provision for re-examination of this question at the end of five years, originally 
contemplated, has been dropped m the Aot The dental of the right of recruitment 
to the Federation and to the provinces is a serious subtraction not only from the 
theoretic right of a Federal Government and Federal nmts but also from the full 
responsible character of the administration under the system 

‘The total result is without doubt one of grave dissatisfaction in our minds. Ve 
feel that power is not relinquished The old instruments of control are there 
still. Power still remains drawn up into the hands of the Secretary of 8tate, 
through the Governor General and the Governor acting at their discretion and in 
the exercise of their individual judgment subject to his control and direction and 
through services protected with special care and empowered to do what may 
thwart the action of the Ministers Not content with these instruments of power 
vested interests are entrenched in the centre and in the Second Chambers of the 
provinces as a first line of defence against democratic advance. Good Inends in 
Engf and desire ns to accept the Act and settle down to constructive work within 
the limits sat by the Act ^in a spirit of political re&liBm ” Immediately after our 
last session s condemnation of the Joint Parliamentary Committee s Report as 
unacc eptable, a friend wrote that ‘nobody in Britain will echo the onhcism that 
moon ains have been in labour and broaght forth a ridiculous mouse ’ On the 
other hand, he continued, ‘most people here, even those most sympathetic to 
Indian aspirations and most responsive to Indian sentiments and susceptibilities, are 
of the opinion that the scheme of Constitutional reform goes a considerable way in 
the direction of dommionhood ’ Mo one Bays that in the provinces, for example, 
advance is not made by bringing more subjects under the control of Ministers than 
there were under the Act of 1919 But the whole of what we are now to have 


in the provinces we could have bad under the Act of 1919 by rules without 
spending eight years over the forging of a new Constitution Act We should have 
bad it m 1934 if the Congress Had then agreed to take it We could have had it 
perhaps even in 1931 I am not sure that a certain section in the country do not 
regret that the Round Table Conference was not scraped in 1931 and the reform 
oonfloed to provincial autonomy Hie only sains under the Mew Constitution Act 
are the Governors’ Acts and the Governors' Ordinances and the numerous safeguards 
and the statutory exclusion in the Police department, over which Indians have 
exercised control without complaint. 

“As for the centre, no one is really very enthosiastio People have become 
reconciled to it as to something inevitable If central responsibility is to be 
reached only by the establishment of a Federation, with its imperfect and unper* 
feotibJfl unification, so far as the letter of the Act goes, we must faoe it we «y to 
ourselves, ‘get through it as soon as you can the sooner the better”, though 
there are not wasting men who would much rather postpone what according to them 
is, in many respects, a unique, unequal and undesirable, half union. 

‘The tame Wn gli«h friend assures us of a fundamental feature of British psycho- 
logy which is that ‘hardly anywhere is there to be found, save m the ossa of indivi- 
duals, anything exospt a sentiment of real friendship and amiability towards India.” 
We are aho wsured that “the feeling of genuine goodmll is general and widespread." 
Tt la further added that “the Bntuher lias been, taught to* his ooimtry has been a 
trustee of Interests during the many decades of Indo- British connection sod 
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ba does sot with to taka “undue risks la renouncing a responsibility that weighs 
upon hu oonaowaoa . 11 When the widespread aad genuinely held belief in Indian 
nationalist cutdas is expressed with more or less vehemence that Britain has a vested 
Interest m the exploitation of India (or her own benefit and advantage, it la with no 
assumed warmth that British people resent the imputation which in their momenta 
of generosity they attribute to the natural inability of people of abas raoe and 
tradition to render justice to the well-meant benevolence of tbwr rulers. 

‘I am not given to attributing motives. I wish to pot the best construction on 
the acts of others I have set oat the result of the chapter on Discrimination as I 
see it Even the Marquees of Lothian says that the provisions against commercial 
discrimination are mom of them unwise from the British point of view 'With every 
desire to see high motives m every part of the Act, I Snd it difficult, on ray under- 
standing of what is aimed to that chapter, either to see any motion of trusteeship or 
any sense of what trusteeship involves or any well meant but misunderstood bene- 
volence of British rulers or any sente of responsibility weighing on the Britishers’ 
conscience. With the attitude of one who will not agree to the reservation of coastal 
shipping for Indian nationals aad must destroy it whenever any attempts are made 
by the Indians to establish it, how can we associate all that is claimed for him ? We 
am assured on all sides that the provisions of that chapter will not be worked in 
the manner that the words may suggest If that proves to be oorreot, then the 
British commercial men must indeed be deeply disappointed 

•What then most we do ? I wish to remind fellow delegates of our resolution of 
last year We thou expressed our profound regret that instead of removing the 
daring defects and shortcomings of the White Paper proposals and in utter disregard 
of Inman opinion of ad shades including that of the British Indian Delegation, the 
Joint Parham eo tary Committees Report introduced further reactionary features 
rendering lQnsory responsibility m the provinces and to the centre. We stated further 
that the Septet was wholly unacceptable to Indian opinion of all shades and passed a 
resolution that “this Federation does not want any legislation based on the Joint 
Select Committee's Report." The legislation has now overtaken us The Act is now 
unacosptahle to all shades of Indian opinion, as the Joint Parliamenterv Committees 
Report was last year What is our reaction to the legislation ? What is the reaction 
of tbs oonntry to this legislation ? 

•There is diversity of opuuon to the ranks of everr party Some hold that the 
Act being unacceptable, we should not go into the legislatures , we must keep aloof. 
Others hold that w» must enter the Councils Of those who are for entering the 
Councils, but must not accept office others, that there to no purpose in going Into 
the Councils antes* we are prepared to accept office. There are those who hold that 
we must wreck the Act that is, malm Its working impossible We moat reverse the 
old saying tint we should co operate wherever possible and oppose where nummary 
We must now say to ourselves that we should co-operate, where ueeesaary, but 
•hodd oppose wherever possible. 

“In any decuum as between these alternatives it must not be forgotten that a 
certain section of our countrymen can be got to work the Act 

*Tb say that you wffi not work the Act because it to unacceptable to us 
leads you nowhere As a friend has well said, "if you will not work the Act it will 
work yon.’ If you do sot work the Act, the Act does not thereby become unwork- 
able. If you were so united (hat, by refusing to work the Act, it should become 
unworkable, this Act would not have been passed at all. you would then hare 
secured every uonsfon that you wanted. We are disorganised, sad disunited That 
to why the Act to than* on as with tbs assurance that if we did not work the Act, 
others may stiB be fosnd to the country to work it These do not mind what the 
majority think. It is for yea to consular whether you should permit them to go to 
ana work the Act or whether you who claim to be progreenre sad nationalist should 
go to and work the Act 


GnnMo-EnjKY 

"Keening our uaptogreasivo elements from the Oaunotte, to it not to iteatt desirable, 
ty tort not aio aeaa rj r? Mow then, can there be any doubt that the pragrrerire 


pasties to the count™ cannot afford to allow the no n pr ogressiva or mti- n st tof is Hs tio 
s i s m u t s to go tote tbs OoonoQe sod work the Aet ? Is tbsra any fiaw to fete armwaut ? 

Grotto to large mothers. In toot, yot must bp thore to • majority or at toaat to 
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sufficient numbers to have a controlling influence. Than yon may be invited to form 
the ministry Do yon aooept office or do you reject it and Bit m opposition to the 
Government ? If you preferred to Bit ia opposition, some one else wit undertake to 
form the ministry Do you oppose ? Do you oppose all measures or only such as axe 
detrimental to national interests ? That is to say, are you to wreak the Act, by 
opposing all measures of Government, even if they should be beneficial ? Indiscri- 
minate opposition will be found not to be a paying game, unless the whole country 
understood your game folly and was in full sympathy with it, unless you had the 
oountry backing you in any such programme If you went into the Councils on 
wrecking as an election programme and in all the provinces you succeeded, I can 
understand a programme of that kind 

Aocsmuci of Office 


"I do not expect any such programme to succeed The unity that you require 
for any such programme haa yet to be created When that unitv is createdit may be 
that wreaking is not necessary for securing ohaoges m the Constitution. Such a unity 
may be the result of work done in the oountry It may be the result of working 
within the Council also The work within the Council will quicken the work in the 
country In power, you will be able to do a great deal more than, m opposition one gets 
more support in power than in opposition from the official hierarchy right up to the 
top. Contact and association tell more than the merit of any question For your 
beneficent measures you may be sure of support from the Governor I am speaking 
with some knowledge of how contact and association secure support even where 
the support is invoked for ill-conceived and wrong-headed measuies 

Wrecking as a programme is of questionable wisdom and refusal to accept office 
and responsibility in any circumstances is refusal to make those contacts and asser- 
tion that make smooth the path of work and achievement 

I have not forgotten the point of principle that mast now and then emerge in a 
oertam number of cases small in comparison with the question that come up from 
day to day My exhortation not to adopt wrecking as a pobor does not mean that 
you should relax on a matter of principle. In many cases, it will be found that the 

S int is quietly gamed In a very few cases, the matter may have to be fought out 
e minister wilt then have to be firm The citadel may yield or it may be defended 
It is at that point that the mettle of your minister may be tested 

It is then my strong view that entry into Council and acceptance of offioe should 
not be avoided, that a programme of wrecking is unwise and that a strong and 
courageous handling of occasional questions which might involve a conflict of varying 
strength and degree is all that wilt be needed More probably, long before this point is 
reached, your strength would have been duly tested and measured and if yon have 
stood your ground in the teat, the conflict might not arise at oil in most canes. So 
far, the remarks bear directly on the Provinces. If we now torn to the Federal 
Assembly and Council, a difference of position is immediately noticeable There is 
little chance of a majority in the Centre Here the wreckers may desire to force 
constitutional reform but are not in sufficient numbers to force it They may be in 
a majority in the Provinces where wrecking is neither necessary nor desirable. 

This patient and strenoos work in Conned is not all that will hare to be done by 
a party It is the lesser part of the work The party will have to work in the 
oountry even more than in the Councils. The country has to be politically educated 
and made to know the work that has to be done and the workers that should be 
trusted Without organising a strong and well disciplined nationalistic party in the 
oountry, it will be impossible for long to carry on nationalists work within the Council 
Tax Hanoim or Uhxbals 


I sense the unspoken question m the minds of my fellow delegates and in the 
minds of others present here not of the Liberal complexion m politics, where are the 
Liberals to whom these observations are addressed, who will 0 ) into the Councils in 
targe Humbert and will then be faced with the problem of accepting or rejecting office, 
etc., referred to above ? My remarks are addressed not to Liberals only bat to ell 
hj the oountry Your resolution of last year twice refers to “the entire 
body of Indus opinion of all shades” in reference to the attitude of the oountry to 
the Joint Parliamentary Committee b Report I have followed it un Uua year by 
speaking to all progressive Indian parties of whatever ahade of political opinion. My 
bellow delegates and I know that we are a handful in a vast oountry— we who hive 
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toe ooorag« sad are act ashamed to own cmraeJvoB to he liberals, There are lar 
■tore Liberals in the country than own themselves to be such 1 know the difficult} ea 
m the way of propaganda and recruitment to Liberal rankB m my part ot toe country 
I am lor converts to our ranks, if we can get them 11 we do not get many, no 
matter We shall be oontent with the Liberal principles permeating toe byes ot people, 
lb my mind, those who have deoided, if only for toe moment, to give up non- 
co-operation, and work along fines favoured of the ancient Congressmen and their 
modem representatives, toe Liberals, are also Liberals in spirit and conviction even 
if not m name 1 do not say they are Liberals either to taunt them or to vex them, 
bat only to satisfy my own mind that our mode of doing political work is at toast 
one of toe authentic and approved modes of doing work and L need not desert it for 
any other unless occasion should oall for it m no uncertain or m irresistible voice 
I personally feel no hesitation in saying that sfl progressive parties should welcome 
opportunities of doing national work in and out of Councils in collaboration with one 
another without m any way breaking with their other loyalties if for example, 
there is what may be called a Parliamentary or Council-entry party, 1 see nothing 
improper or incongruous in toe members of different parties joining such s group 
ana working in collaboration Such a party will work not only within too Councils 
but also outside the Councils and in the country In time, these oo-workers may 
establish intimate political association end evolve similar modes of political thought. 
Nor is divergence of view within the members of a party inconceivable Since yon 
elected me to this chair. I have lied, from Liberal friends, exhortation to give a lead 
in opposite senses. I do not wish it to be understood that in the remarks I have 
permitted myself to make I am trying to lead you along lines that the majority 
among yon may not approve. There is an authentic definition ot a leader from my 
part of the country that he is the follower ot his followers. U is not quite so para- 
doxical or quite so untrue as at first sight it tooka. Educating public opinion and 
being educated by it go on side by side I hare permitted myself to express an 
opinion of my own. It is for you finally to take it into your consideration and came 
to a deliberate decision. 

Putrr Fboguioek 

I should normally stop here bat 1 connot refrain from referring to toe question 
of a party programme, i! progressive parties decided to undertake the responsibility 
of government a programme is essential. Whatever may he the decision, it is tuna 
that the question of programme is taken up The Liberal Party should take it 
ap. They are eminently fitted to do it 

A ooaamitiee mar be appointed with power to co opt outside experts to prepare 
a programme. While it is essential that programme- makers should know what has 
been done in other ©ountnea, they cannot simply transcribe them wholesale into 
their programme without adapting them to the needs and conditions of this country 
There m some informed and much uninformed planning in the country in imitation 
at the Five Tear Plans and Ten-Tear Plans ot other countries, so much so that the 
word, planning, and the idea behind it are in danger of becoming discredited Bat a 
party programme is note awry without delay 

If the mates of the population, now steeped in poverty, are to have a reasonable 
standard of living, the country must bend its energies in denning a practicable 
programme and carrying it out The relief to agriculturists whose poverty and 
distress are aa the increase m these depressing times, the condition of landless 
labourers in agriouhare and urban workers in unorganised industries and the 
problem of the educated unamptoyed call for immediate attention. The pressure on 
agnenltore necessitates industrialisation chiefly by the introduction of cottage and 
village industries as a new or an additional occupation for the rural population. 
Natonaiistioa in c ert ain directions is no longer a matter for discussion. In transport, 
in Pasta and Tefegrspha in public utilities such as electricity, broadcasting, eta., 
nationalisation has become an established fact Liberalism, unlike Socialism, 
i se em s freedom of judgment in eeob ease on the merits without m a ki ng a fetish 
of nationalisation as applicable in all orc om stan o as tad to all departments of econo- 
mic hfe. Pair coodtttoas ot hfo and fair distribution of toe profits ot industry an 
between capital sod labour moat bo aecored if need be by carefaJ legislation. 

Taxation as aa instrument for eecurtog social justice and 


to the distn baton of wealth is well-known. I can sea no 


red re ss ing laeqoslHwt 
end or goal which cannot 


N mow tody and vremptfy ■ck*7«l by social fagUa&a than by the doubtful and 
fiUcoitpnaw of Sn, l do no non tfcgn set down certain idaaa m (hay 
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occur to me All this, however, most be a mattes lor the cartful tad weU-oon*idered 
opinion of a Committee of Experts 

RMolubonfr— 1 Second Day— Nagpur— 30th. December 1935 

The Gorcnuunt of I odU Act 

At the open session of the Federation this afternoon, the following resolution on 
the Government of India Act, approved earlier by the Subjects Committee was passed 
unanimously 

11 (a) The Nations! Liberal Federation of India, while reaffirming its resolution of 
last year regrets that in utter disregard of almost unanimous Indian opinion, tbs 
British Parliament not only did not accept a single suggestion for improvement from 
India s point of view but imposed the Government of India Act 1935 on the country 
with further objectionable provisions added , (b) yet the National Liberal Federation 
considers that in the circumstances of India, anything like a boycott of the new cons- 
titution is futile and impossible, and is therefore of opinion that nationalista of aft 
parties and groups in the country should in the supreme interest of India act together 
in the general elections which are to be held under the new Act so as to secure their 
return to the Legislatures m the largest number, and to utilise the constitution bo as 
to extract from it whatever good it can yield and, what is more important, so as to 
sccelerate the reform of the constitution on lines demanded by and acceptable to 
Indian opinion , (c) the Liberal Federation reiterates that no constitution can satisfy 
Indian opinion which does not approximate as nearly as may be to the constitutions 
of the Dominions and concede to the people of India the full rights of national 
self government with the irreducible minimum of reservations for a snort period fixed 
by statute and which further does not make for national solidarity 1 

The chief feature of to-day s session waMtha attack made by Hr C Y Chmtomaju 
on Bir Cowasji Jahangir Both were speaking on the Reforms resolution. In ius 
speech, Sir Cowasji frankly admitted that great many safeguards in the new Constitu- 
twu have been provided on the explicit demand of the minorities and vested interests 
and that the background of communal disunity could not have been ignored in fram- 
ing any constitution for India He alleged that almost all communities in India were 
steeped In communalism and characterised the Nationalists as lip Nationalists but not 
Nationalists in action. 

Mr C F ChiatafiMMi, constructing Sir Cowssji s speech, as an attack on Hindus 
and is an unnecessary animadversion on India s body politic, dissociated himself from 
Sir Co wasj i s observations Be totally denied Sir Cowasjis implications that tha 
Constitution had not been forced upon India by England. 

Orest excitement prevailed during Hr G Y Chintamam’s speech Repeated appeals 
were made to him not to attack Bur Cowas jt personally 

Moving the resolution relating to the new constitution the Right Hon We V 8 
8rmwaaa Sattn said the enactment of the new India Aot was the result of our weak- 
ness and utter helplessness Hie Act was thrust upon them. As there was no escape, 
they must submit He addod that advantage had been taken to the fullest of the 
disoord among Indians in the matter of framing the different provisions of the new 
Aot Therefore, it ta that weakness which they must get rid of Proceeding, the 
Right Hon Baatn declared the educational system must be changed and the young 
generation to-day most imbibe ideas of nationalism thus securing extinction of the very 
souroee of disoord in hfe Children to-day most be so taught that they must aot ai 
brethren in the service of the common motherland and thus demonstrate to the outside 
world that they are real citixens of India. 

Hr fiaafn thought there was no incongruity in severely condemning the oonabta- 
tion and working it, as the India Aot had been thrust upon them. They had net 
given an atom of co-operation in the framing of it If they did not work the cons- 
titution, others would work it It was therefore necessary to oome out of the wilderness, 
take the reins of administration and aocept offices and work out their fate. It was in 
their hands to make use even of this evil instrument for securing their purpone. They 
were unwise in the extreme who counselled abstention, from asmuaing power Minis- 
ters, in the future, must be men who had dear vision, iron will and determination to 
take office with honour and drop the earns if it meant betrayal of the inter est s 
ef India. Oonolndfeg. he said. *Ooae together under our banner and fight together 
Notwithstanding the frowns of Governors and Viceroys, no one cm bar India’s JM*. 
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for ever Tb no people who have known greatness once shall it be denied 

tlU ^ l CktmanM Setalvad stud Indians had to blame themselves for the present 
state of affairs in the country He agreed with Hr 6'ostri that the communal olenv- 
mb among vanouB communities was responsible for tbeir misfortune, and appealed for 
co-operation of all parties with a view to adopting a policy regarding the new 
constitution 

Air Cottatp Jehangtr declared he was one of those who believed the evil of 
communal dissensions coaid be remedied. At least some safeguards contained in the 
new Act had been the result of reckless statements made by their own countrymen. 
However good any constitution might be. it would fail if not worked by men of will 
and necessary character It was up to them to work the new Act as to make those 
safeguards waste paper He hoped the Act, bad as it was, would be an instrument 
in bringing above a change in their mentality and unite them thus enabling them to 
suoceed in getting the full measure of self-government 

Mr C Y Cktntamani agreed that communal decisions were responsible for then 
misfortune but said they were not wholly to blame Efforts for achieving c ommu na l 
unity on various occasions in the past bad been frustrated by reasons beyond their 
control He denied that Liberals were obsessed bv a communal outlook and appealed 
for arriving at a common policy of action even at this hour among all parties so as 
to accelerate the advent of Swaraj 

Sir if V Josht supported the resolution while Mr J JF Basu declared they 
must work the new constitution to the best of their capacity They must face diffi- 
culties and work for attaining their ideals and fight straight on tali Hie objective 
was secured. The resolution was then passed unanimously 

IdAib SutM Subjects 

Discussion on the resolution regarding the Indian States subjects and their rights 
initiated by Mr Jf D Altekor , was supported by Mr A V Patmardkan 
and Prof Kelkar of Poona. The speakers urged that the Princes should move with 
the tunes and see their way to concede the legitimate and just rights to their people. 
Thev expressed satisfaction that the cause of State s subjects had been supported by 
the National Liberal Federation. 

Speaking on the Criminal Law Amendment Act. Mr P N Sap ru thought the 
measure was very severe and would come m the way of honest journalists. He hoped 
the Act would be repealed as early as possible The resolution was supported by Hr 
E Tmavakarao and Mr EL. H Bose and was carried without dissent. 

The other resolution were passed without much discussion The session concluded 
at 8 p, m 

Hr Venkaiarama Satin, President, in his concluding speech, observed that stre- 
nuous work Jay before them He hoped Liberals from all Provinces would co-operate 
with him in giving effect to their decisions They most continue to make efforts at 
communal unity the want of which he said was a stumbling block in their political 
progress They should endeavour to combine with other nationalists and fight elections 
next year 

Tbe Amy 

The Federation unanimously passed the following resolutions besides the me relating 
to the new Constitution — 


(A) The National Liberal Federation is acutely dissatisfied at jthe complete lank 
of response by the Government to the repeated demand of India for rapid nationalisa- 
tion of the army and at their obstinate adherence to the ideas and methods which 
will not bring it about even in three centuries. The Federation cannot but condemn 
the policy of refusal to take steps for the speedy Indianiastum and 1 opposition, 
at the same tune, to Self Government on the pies that India cannot defend 
herself. 

(B) The Federation reaffirms the demand for steady reduction of the Bntiah Army 
of occupation and its replacement by Indian troops drawn from all classes of 
provinces 

(O) The Federation is gravely concerned at the maintenance of tbe military 
«*panhtnie at a level which ib beyond the capacity of India to bear without detri- 
ment to social services and eoonoaalo deTotomneot, and it arms os the Government 
of India the adoption of measures which wufbrmg dews military expenditure to a 
reasonable figure. ^ 
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Bie National liberal Federation u gravely concerned by the acuteness of the 
problem of unemployment which is on the inoreaee among the middle classes. 'While 
it is glad that pertain aspects of it have formed the subject of investigation in some 
provinces, notably m the United Provinces by a committee under the chairmanship 
of the Sight Honble Str Te) Bahadur Sapru , the Federation urges that measures 
calculated to reduce it should be adopted without delay in the shape of planned 
economio development and the reorganisation of the system of ed u cati on (without 
prejudice to the wider diffusion of higher education), so as to train young men for 
wealth-producing pursuits. 

Criminal Law Acta 

The National liberal Federation records its strong protest against the Criminal 
Law Amen d m ent Aot and the several provincial Special Powers Acts passed in the 
present year They perpetuate or prolong the extraordinary powers taken by the 
Executive virtually free of judicial oontrol, first in the form of Ordinance and next 
of temporary legislation The legitimate liberty of the Press and the public is 
senonsly menaced by these Acts aim the Federation, therefore, urges their immediate 
repeal 

Indians and Zanzibar Laws 

This Federation, whOe reiterating its condemnation of (he anti-Indian decrees 
passed by the Zanzibar Government m June 193-1, which decrees have resulted is 
squeezing out Indians from lawful pursuits in the Zanzibar Protectorate, expresses its 
apprehension at the extension of the moratorium to July 1936 in dear violation of 
the Zanzibar Government s promise to settle the debt problem within a year 

Hus Federation records with satisfaction the unanimous report of the Agricultural 
Indebtedness Commission appointed by the Zanzibar Government, which supports the 
conclusions of the report submitted by Ur LP 8 Menon, I C S , to the Govern- 
ment of India, whioh exposes the oae-sided nature of the last Barlett report, on 
which the said anti-Indian decrees were based and deplores the attitude of the 
Zanzibar Government in not aooeptmg the Commission s report as well as the views 
expressed m the memorandum of the Indian National Association of Zanzibar submitted 
to the Secretary of State for Colonies and the Government of India. In the opinion 
of this Federation, the basis of the said decrees having been shattered by the said 
Comnusmott of the Zanzibar Government presided over by the Chief Justice with an 
official majority, the Government of India Should press for a repeal of the said decrees. 

While the Federation appreciates the sympathetic attitude and action of the 
Government of India, it urges on them the advisability of promptly pressing for 
acceptance of the following demands Relief of the urgent needs of the Indian oom- 
mamtv, namely (1) amendment of Section 10 of the Land Alienation Decree of 1934 
with retrospective effect, so as not to allow the penod of limitation to ran against 
creditors during the moratorium , (2) immediate adoption of the recommendations of 
the Agricultural Indebtedness Commission by the Government of Zanzibar , (3) aboli- 
tion or licence fee for export of cloves , (4) the abolition of one- sided levy on export 
of cloves bv the Cloves Growers Association and modification of its other activities. 
Failing agreement of the Colonial Office to give effect to these minimum demands this 
Federation recommends to the Government of India the imposition of an embargo on 
imports originate from the Zanzibar Protectorate The Federation urges that action 
should be taken in the matter of the marketing legislation of the Kenya, Uganda 


and Tanganyika Governments on the hoes indicated in the i r 

Menon, IC 6, who was deputed to investigate the situation on the sp 

Federation » strongly opposed to the extension of the highlands in the 

suggested in the Carter Report and the exclusion of Indians from the highlands of 
Kenya, and declares that any attempt to give statutory effect to this undeniable 

t in this country 


spot The 
1 manner 


practice wiO arouse the keenest resentment i 


in Afzicn 


to the principle of the residential and commercial 
whioh the Asiatic Land Tenure Aot of the Union of 


The Federation la , r , 

segregation of the Indians on wnton tne Asiaoo Juana Tenure -aci w we union <n 
Booth Atrloa is baaed, and arses the Government of India to consult the maroon 
of the Indian Community in South Africa about the JwoamwHiatwM of the Feetham 
Oouuaietioo, and represent their pout of view to the Union Government 
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The National Federation once again aocords its whole-hearted rapport to the 
Swadeshi Movement, and urges that every effort should be made tor its complete 
success in afl the branches of production, distribution and consumption. 


Indian Industry 

me Federation urges Governments In British India as well as the Indian States 
to utilise to the greatest possible extent the products of Indian Industry in meeting 
the requirements of consuming departments, and further, to give every possible help 
to manufacturers with a view to increase production, improve quality and reduce 
pncee bo that they may be able to compete with importers of foreign goods. 

The Federation also urges the Governments in British India as well as the Indian 
States to afford greater facilities for technical education of all grades and in all 
branches. 


Rural IndebUdaeM 

"While approving the object of the laws passed m some provinces for the relief of 
agricultural indebtedness, the Federation is firmly of opinion that they will fail to 
produce a beneficial effect unless the Government (1) take suitable steps to provide 
adequate stew at a cheap rate of interest (2) advance money for the repayment to 
creditors as 3 lr Gakhale suggested m the Legislative Council of the Governor-General 
in 1906 and (3) supplement the legislation for the better organisation of rural credit 
including the establishment of land mortgage banks and the extension of the 
co operative movement 

While the Liberal Federation notices with satisfaction the practical interest which 
Govern Lieut are at last evincing in rural uplift it regrets that they are working with 
inadequate funds and mainly through official agency and are spending an excessive 
part of the available money on salaries of staffs and establishments In the opinion 
of the Federation the work can he done economical] v yet efficiently through trained 
unofficial agencies as far as possible 


Condolence Resolution* 

The National Liberal Federation of India records its sense of deep sorrow at the 
death during the year of Diwau Bahadur L. A Govindaraghva Aivar, one of Its 
former Presidents, Sir Beva Prasad Ssmdbikari, Dewan Bahadur V M. Keikar and 
Mr Gopal Krishna Devadhar a former General Secretary of the Federation, ail of 
them staunch Liberals and earnest public workers. Their death is a great toss to the 
country and the National Liberal Federation offers its sympathy and condolence to 
the bereaved families and to the institutions with which they were prominently 
connected 

UntonchabiHty 

The National Liberal Federation feels the profoundesi sympathy for the depressed 
classes and is utterly opposed to any person being regarded or treated as untouohabJe 
The Federation wishes every success to the nation-wide movement for the removal 
of this blot upon India and tor the elevation of those classes. 


Stele* Subject* 

The National Liberal Federation re- affirms its complete sympathy with the aspira- 
tions of the subjects of Indian States for olvks and political liberties, and regrets that 
m the large majority of States there is not as vet even the semblance of ooushtntJonal 
or representative government It deplores the absence of any provision tor the 
dechon of the States Teprettatahvea in the future federal legislature and of any 
recognition of the rights of citizenship for the people of the States. The Federation 
again urges the ruling Princes to concede without delay the right of subjects to 
security of person and property, freedom of the press aid association, and an 
independent judiciary as well as representative Government as a preliminary to full 
responsible Government within the Ah -India Federation.} 
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Sev e nteenth Season— Poona— 29th December 1935 

Over 10,000 people including 1,000 Reception Committee members aad equal 
number of delegates from all parts of the country and a pretty large number of 
women attended the seventeenth session of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha which 
began at Poona in a specially erected spacious pan dal in the Tilak Memorial Hall, on 
the 29tk Otc ia bw 1935, Pandit Madam Afoban Malavtya presiding Prominent among 
those who attended were the Raja of Bhore, Bhai Parmanand, Rev Ottawa, Dr Moonje 
Mr Jayakar, Sree Bankaracharya, and Sir MaUgaonkar Pt Malaviya arrived at the 
pandal at quarter to three when he was given a rousing reception Proceedings of 
the session then began with a welcome song 

The welcome song being over, an old Pundit with musical instrument recited 
‘slokas from the Samveda and offered holy water to Pundit M&lanya. Sree Sanka- 
r&charya next blessed the conference by showering his benedictions He exhorted 
the audience to make Hinduism an alt-embracing faith and asked all not only to 
remain steadfast but also unflinching in their faith m Hinduism, “This is an age of 
democracy and collectivism he declared pleading for unity and solidarity Referring 
to Dr Ambedkar s threat of forsaking Hinduism His Holiness observed, “We are 
meeting to day under the shadow of a great menace Continuing he said that logic 
of argument for change of faith was as much as saying ‘since we do not get equality 
and freedom in India let us leave this country and be citizens of ahen country 
Concluding he urged the session to fight the monster of the Communal Award that 
threatened to devastate this country 

Pundit Malaviya next announced the intention of Hohant Paramarthgin of Sora)- 
kund Math of Benares to collect and donate Rs 25,000 in five years. (AppuufeJ 

Welcome Address 

Mr S' C KeUcar, Chairman of the Reception Committee then read his welcome 
address in the course of which he Baid — 

The birth of the Hindu Mahasabha in Northern India was. it ia supposed, due to 
the peculiar problem which beset the Hindu population in that religion. The problem 
is how to counter act the encroachments and invasions on Hinduism by non-Hindu 
races and religions A survey of the present state of affairs in Northern India will 
show that 

(1) In the N W F P Hindi and Gurmukhi languages are threatened to be 
banned from even Hindu and Sikh educational institutions recognised by the Govern- 
ment of the province. 

(2) In the Punjab, there is a reign of terror by Muslims by meauB of series of 
murders and economic boycott, 

(3) In the United Province 85 p o of the Hindu population is being threatened 
with a Muslim chief minister with two other Muslim ministers and one Christian, 

td) Hindu subjects of Muslim States like Lohaiu, Malerkotla, Bhopal are ruled by 
Mahomedan officialdom, although the Hindus are overwhelming m number 

(5) Bihar, Cbota Nagpur, the Chief Secretary to the Government haa issued a 
private circular to all police officers to prosecute Hindu Sabha and Arya Samaj 
workers who are working amongst the aboriginal tribes to save them from Christian 
missionaries. 

And the comm anal riots have had their toll of many precious Hindu lives. No 
one can ever forget the dastardly murders of revered Swami Sredhanandaji and Ganeeh 
Shankar Yvdyirthijl 

Pofduxjiqx Suanmce 

Hof it would be quite a mistake to suppose that Maharashtra 1 b free from fta own 
Stfhwtoea vA emtanasmenta over the problem. This can he sens from Hie following 
comparative table of the increase or decrease of Hindu, Mahomadan aad Christian 
population in the Bombay Preelienoy during the last few years, him who mt 
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even a cursory glance at the figures given in the Census Report for the Bombay 
Presidency it is as clear as day-light that Hindu population is not keeping paoe with 
Moslem and Christian populations in reepeot of increase. Hindu population taken by 
itself is certainly not decresiug Nevertheless the comparatively lower rate of increase 
of Hindu population than that of Moslem and Christian populations ought to set 
leaders of Hinduism funoosly to think. The following figures tell their own tale *— 

1921-1831 
Yaritation p. c. 

Hindus 122 p c. 

Moslems 169 p o 

Indian Christiana 26 9 p c. 

Hindus thus register the lowest increase during the period between 1921-31 He 
rise of Moslem population is spread almost systematically throughout the divisions of 
the Presidency The Mahomed ans have increased m Oujrat by 15.1 p c in the 
Eonkan by IS 6 p o and m Sind by 17 6 p c., the over-all increase being 16.9 p e 
Taken by districts also, the Census figures conclusively show that the Mahomadans 
have improved their position in almost every district in the Presidency, the exceptions 
being Eolaba and Batnagin in which the decreases are trifling. The venations of 
Hindu, Hahomedan and Christian populations w Urban and Burnt areas also prove that 
Hindus fare the worst 

The increase in both Mahomedan and Christian populations is indubitably not doe 
to natural causes. It cannot be explained away in that fashion. Though the exact 
numbers of converts to Islam ana Christianity from Hindu fold are not available, it 
can be said without fear and contradiction that the campaign of proselytiaation and 
offensively militant religions is succeeding m its purpose Toe Census Report says 
thus about the nse m Moslem population ‘The rise is substantial and universal, so 
much so that it affords some basis for the claims advanced by Islam i e. numbers 
have recently been swelled by new adherents ’ As regards increase in the Christian 
population, the same Report has to observe “The birth rate among Indian Christians 
is probably slightly below the standard prevailing in the Hindu and Moslem oomm uni- 
ties as the whole weight of the Christian Ihnrcn is opposed to early marriage There- 
fore, it is clear that some major factor is influencing the figures and in the absence of 
other reasons it is permissible to bold that conversions are responsible for the wide 
divergences m the respective rates of increase “The admission given by the Census 
Officer about con versions u on the face of it, very grudging and left handed. But 
even so there is a world of facte wrapped up in that admission These conversions, 
again are drawn not from Moslems, nor from “Touchable * Hindu and Jain castes— all 
honour to their impenetrable devotion to their religion— but mostly from the so called 
Untouchable Hindu castes, ladies and gentlemen I do not mean to tire von out with 
a plethora of figures My only object in to focus the attention of Hindu leaders m the 
Presidency on this aspect of the question of Hindu consolidation and warn the Hindu 
Community especially .the more conservative sections amongst them, against their 
suicidal and unreasonable attitude towards the Untouchable and Depressed classes. 

OoKMUViX Riots 

Healing with the topic of Communal note, Mr Kelkar said Tt is instructive to 
remember that 90 per cent of these Moslem aggressions happen to occur between the 
year 1921 and 1936. And these are precisely the years during which the Congress sod 
tr.Wrn* Gandhi put forward their beat and most earnest endeavours to secure Hnidu- 
Moeiem unity, and the cause of the Khilafat was upheld by the Hindu leaders. 

lhe trouble in these oaaes wae in the nature of either note or trespasses or false 
claims to property, or opposition to the exercise of the legitimate right of the Hindu 
to music or process out. It is well known who were the aggressors m all these oases. 
Also well known is what sort of protection waa received from the authorities by the 
aggrieved partes. Nor can X eomphment the Hindus themselves upon the courage and 

r t of organisation shown by them in some of these cases. In a few cites where 
courage and spirit of legitimate organisation was in evidence, the local Hindu com- 
munity could show effective exercise of the ritfit of self-defence, so that the habitual 
aggressor was deterred from the repetition of his offence. 

Referring to the oampaign of pToeelytouttoD which has bean the omse of severe 
numerical loss to the Haute Oommnsity Mr KeEkar said "The conversions made of 
mmor Hindu children, even by wefl-intanttonsd Oufetin Missionaries are in my 
opinion, objectionable. And I set modi reason to the suggestion made by Dr. B. P, 
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Panmjpye, the Vioo-OhaaoeOor of Lucknow Um varsity, to put all the business of * 
version or any oommumty beyond saspioiou and reproach. Dr Paraajpye has Boggast- 
ed that (l) conversion of minor sboola be in every case made facto' invalid (3) 
Even in the case of an adult conversion should not be held valid, unless the person 
files an affidavit before a Magistrate to the effect that he is changing his faith volunta- 
rily. that is to say, with full knowledge of what he is doing and without fear fores 
or fraud. 

The need of snoh a legal precaution is all the more required to prevent the orgy 
of conversions made by Mahamedana. These are in a great many cases involuntary, 
or brought about by fear, force or fraud. They have not even the saving grace and 
the plausibility of the touch of philanthropy and charity, related to social service and 
social welfare of those who are converted 

I may point out that Dr Paranjpaye who has made this eminently reasonable 
suggestion, is not a Hindu Sabhaite , he is a rationalist and is not partial to any faith, 
not even to the Hindu faith m which he was born It may, therefore, be presumed 
that what he suggests te only with a view to put a stop at least to that portion of 
communal hatred which la ana to the racing Bpint of proselytisation on the part of 
Christian and Moslem Missionaries. 

Concluding Mr Kelkar said, “Maharashtra like other Provinces, has its owa 
grievance against the communal award. Same wiseacres seem to think or fondly hope 
that tiie Communal Award will hereafter be a dead issue, now that it is encased in 
the fiaforma Act But it is like the hope of the ostrich, that the hunter has left 
the hunting field simply because the victim itself has threat Its own head in the amid 
and made the pursuer invisible I have serious and lively apprehensions that the 
Communal Award, far from being a dead issue, will be a very display 

Dr Ambedkar , a prominent leader of one section of the fianjan Hindus m 
Maharashtra, has sought to create a first class sensation by announcing his 
decision to give up Hinduism, because he has, as be says, beoome hopeless 

of the Hindu community recognising the claim of the Hariian community to 
a seH-respeotful civic and religious status within the Hindu fold. Of course. Dr 

Ambedkar is free to do what he likes. But his threat to change his faith is as 

unjustifiable rationally as Mahatma Gandhiji a threat three years ago to give up hia 
life by fasting in order to Moure for all classes of Hanjana a proper share in 
representation in the new legislatures It is a matter of regret that Dr Ambedkar 
should not be able to properly appreciate the efforts that are being made not only by 
Mahatma Gandhi but by the educated people m the country ias a whole, to obtain 
for the so-called Depressed Classes and Untouchables an equitable stains. On the 
other hand, there is • chance that the Doctor's threat may fisale out even as a 

Benaation. Apart from Dr Ambedkar not taking count of non Mahgr Hanjana in his 
eotenuiae, even the Mahars as a whole class do not appear to look with favour up cm 
the arastio method proposed by him for getting social justice. Probably they are 
more sensible than he of the unknown risks, to convert to other faiths, being posmbly 
greater than the humiliation experienced in their own. On the whole, Dr Ambedkar 
may rest assured that the future certainly is with those that are now struggling for 
oqiuty, and that there is greater merit m fighting the battle with the opponents 
while remaining true to the old faith, than flying away from it with a defeatist 
mentality and a futile thirst for revenge 

fiat leaving aside the personal oaae of Dr Ambedkar, I may point out that a pre- 
ponderating opinion among the eduoated classes in Maharashtra is in favour of remov- 
ing untonaharafity In all public places and functions by all legitimate methods, more 
especially the method of pereuation and oonoilliation so that the reform may be 
thorough and permanent 

Apart from (he defensive work on the frontier, the Hindu Mahaa&bha must also 
exart itself most assiduously to consolidate its own ground internally Hus can be 
done only keeping a broad outlook in life, recognising the new situation being created 
by tire Inflosooe of world force upon every country and society, remaining sensitive 
to all that may be wholesome in all that may be new, and treating Hindu Society as 
a progressive living organism, though it may cherish its traditional reverence for sews 
and teachers of old. Three were surely very wise m their own generation. But I am 
confident that if they could be invoked, on some kind of spiritual plaachette, to descend 
amongst us to inspect our present situation, they will frankly advise us to make 
changes in our social and religious practiced, openly acknowledge our right to do for 
o«r generations what they had to do for theirs, voluntarily withdraw their yoke of 
aathority on ns to matte os freely to reform oar ways, and even nSectiouMy ohtdt 
ns on oar Inability to see or guess that the hank mmu»* — 
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dam is a heritage which we are allowed and expected to operate, jnct as oar 
enlightened self-interest may adnae and guide us for the welfare of oar suooeeding 


Rev Ottama next suggested the mams of the President which was geoonded hr 
Bhai Paramanand, and supported by Dr Moonje, Hr Jayakar, Lain Semkram (Punjab). 
Hr Shamoh&raa Sards (Ajmer), Si Nareadra Hath Hitt (Bengal), Baba Jagatnarain 
1*1 (Behar), Ur Dasram Bhagai (N W F P) Sardar Bahadur Hehtab Smgh of the 
Gurudwaj Prabandhak Committee, Kishan Bhagu (Haxtjan — Nagpur) Pandit Uatawiya 
then took the chair amidst loud applause and was profusely garlanded. 

8] R O BWe, Secretary of the Conference next read the messages of good-will 
received by the Babha, which included those from His Highness the Maharaja 
Gaekwar of Baroda, His Highness the Maharaja of Kolhapur, Her Highness the 
Haharani of Satara, Sir GokuMas Naraug, Dr Bhagwaadas, Hr Chmtamoni, Sir 
C. P Ramaswami Aivar, Sir P 8 Sluvaawami Aiyar, Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose, 
8) Tushar Kanh Ghose, Sir Govind Pradhaa and Hr Jamnadas Mehta. 

Pt Afalartya delivered his presidential speeoh extempore He began by thanking 
for the honour bestowed upon him and said that it was very disappointing that the 
most reactionary India Act should have been brought to bear upon India notwith- 
standing India a efforts for achievement of Independence He further regretted the 
present situation as regards the relations that exist between the Hindus and Muslims 
in India and briefly recounted the circumstances that led to the failure of Allahabad 
Unity talks between himself and Moulana Bhaokatali The Pundit said that he was 
prepared to give 32 per cent, to the Muslims at the centre but at the same tune 
Sir Samuel Hoare promised them 33 and one-fourth per cent representation and 
that accounted for the failure of those talks 

Pundity next referred to the Frontier Government s Anti-Hindu Gurumukhi 
circular and characterised it as most unjustifiable and oppressive 

Coming to the present political situation, Funditii said that though the skies were 
overcast there was, however, no case for disappointment “Shall we rest unless we 
have achieved oar freedom ?— he asked (Cries of no no ) "Shall we allow our 
homes to he devastated and we walk away ? No What shall we do ? We must take 
courage There will be hope in us as long as there is breath in our bodies We 
ehaD not rest until we have got Bwarajya which must be ours. The flame of nationa- 
lism has got to be lighted m the hearts of all Indians and unity between communities, 
castes and creeds must be its effects 

Proceeding Pundit] i laid stress on propaganda for physical education and military 
education He also advocated spread of commercial education and cottage industry 
Turning to the question of conversion of Harijans, Punditji said that he 
thought uiat Dr Ambedkar laboured under mistaken notions. Hinduism is 
the most liberal religion in this world, he said, and the same shastraa governed tbs 
Hanians and others The same spirit of lovo for religion existed m the hearts of 
the both. There should be made no difference between the flsnjans and tone babies 
as far as access in public places were concerned 

We want to draw a way the thorns that are spread in our way and not increase 
their number,” Malaviyaji continued. The keystone of the situation lay in the fact 
that Hindus should not look down upon the H&njans but instead think lovingly of 
thetr uplift. He said he intended to raise a big fund within the coming 12 months 
and give them some “Mantra Diksha’ with which all their disabilities would go 
except those of dinner and marriage The mam task before the oountry was the 
protection of religion "Let the Hanjaas not forsake it and we will apply the dust 
under their feet to our foreheads”, (applause), declared Mahmyap 

He said that he intended to appoint committees at all places large and small 
which would look after the troubles between the tijuchabtes and the untouohabtaa 
and conciliate them. These committees would be composed of both touohabies and 
untouchables of that place. There would also be an all-India Lokasbikshan Samittee 
which would work for the spread of literacy all over the oountry This work would 
need a fond of one crore of rupees mid he hoped it would be forthcoming. 

After MaUviyap a speech the day’s saaakm of the Maha&abha adjourned. 


One resumption of the open session of the Hindu Msbasebha this, afternoon, Sever* 

(gJ^ iig Aaug*** *—•» 'v—"* 
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Dr Radhakumud Mukkerjee next move! a resolution Raying that the Hahaaabha 
condemned (he Communal Award as it was grossly unjust to the Hindus and Sikhs 
as also anti-national and undemocratic and made the growth of responsible Govern- 
ment m India impossible The resolution was earned on being seconded by Dftraa 
Kansk Ohand ana Hr Ramnath Kalia of Delhi 

fits Holiness SanAorae&orira Dr Kurtki then moved the following resolution 
regarding the removal of untouchability — 

The Hindu Hahasabha reaffirms its previous resolutions for giving equal access 
to all Hindus irrespective of their partioulai caste or creed to aJI public amenities 
and institutions such as schools, welte, tanks, ghats and other places or water-supply, 
hotels roads, parks Dharmasalas and puWio plaoes of worship and burning ghats ami 
the like It further recommends to the Hindus the abolition of all distinctions m the 
Hindu society based on birth or caste in the spheres of public, social and political 
life in which suoh distinctions ought to have no applications and are out of place ra 
the present age.” 

Before the resolution was actually moved Pandit Malaviya disclosed to the House 
how the Committee was divided on this resolution, one section of delegates having 
insisted that inter marriages and inter-dimng should be included as a means m the 
anti-untonchabihty campaign. Santaracharjra condemned the resolution for acceptance 
bv the House with an impassioned and starring address. He said, m fact, there was 
no need for such a resolution being formally moved and adopted by the Sabha and 
the same work ought to have been done by the populace intuitively His Holiness 
was aware that though all agreed as to the principle of the removal of untouohabilrty 
there was difference as to the details of the lines to be followed But His Holiness 
hoped that conld be safely met m future 

Hr Ranklal Biswas, the Bengal Hanjan Leader in seconding the proposition said 
that Hanjana would be thankful to the Hindus for gesture displayed m this resolution 
He assured the Sabha that Hanjans would love Hinduism and cherish the hope of 
seeing the it spread all over the world Amidst loud applause he declared that the 
Hanjan* would not only love to remain Hindus but they would dm also as Hindus. 

Several speakers including number of Hanjans supported this resolution. 
Messrs. La rate and Kate were the only two Sana tains ta who opposed the resolution 
The resolution was then carried without any dissentient 

The Hahasabha next passed resolutions regarding the establishment of “Rescue 
Homes, the Bhahidganj affair, the Frontier Governments Hindi Gutumukhi circular 
It also appointed a Committeo of 17 persons including half a dozen Hanjans to 
consider a nve-year plan of removing the disabilities of the Hanjans The Comm tiee 
is to report to the working Committee of the Hahasabha within six months 

After Pandit Had an Mohan Halauyas concluding remarks the session of the 
Hahasabha terminated. 


THE U P PROVINCIAL HINDU SABHA 

The annual general meeting of the Provincial Hindu Sabha was held on the 3rd 
November 1933 at the residence of Raja Sir Rampal Singh , 12 Civde Hoad, Lucknow 
under the presidentship of Tkaitur Sura j Nath Singh, advocate, Azamgarh The halt 
was packed to the full, and more than a hundred delegates representing about 23 
districts were present. At the start of the proceedings Raja Durga Narayan Singh 
of Tirwa, the President of the Sabha, made a statement in English whioh wan 
translated into Hindi by Xh Suraj Nath Singh 

A little before 2 o'clock, the time scheduled for the meeting, a group of persona 
about 40 in number, armed with dandas and lathis rushed into the hall and 
occupied it On being requested to vacate as it was open to members only, Pt Deo 
Narain Pande declared himself as president of the meeting and wanted to occupy 
the presidential seat While he was being asked not to behave unconstitutionally, 
the men began to assault with lathis and dandas The police had to be phoned to 
and as soon as they arrived the men fled away Some of the members reoeaved 
fa juries. 

Thereafter Pi Nam Kumar Tnpathi, with the permission of the Chair moved 
a resolution which was seconded by Pt. Bal Krishna Sukla, advocate and chairman, 
district board, TJnao, and supported by Mahaahaya Kedar Nath of Fysabad and 
Thakur Marti Bmgh, advocate, Butt Pt Bal Krishna Bukla in seconding the resolution 
made an Impressive speech eulogising the services of the Raja Babib to the cause of the 
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Hmdu community and in the course of his speech mentioned the fact that Rai Bahadur 
Babu Yikram&jit Singh had seen him in the morning at Unao to dissuade him from 
attending to-day’s meeting Bat he did not yield to his undue pressure. He aim 
condemned the aggressive and unbecoming action of the party of the hooligans who 
tried to disturb the meeting Die resolution was unanimously adopted amidst great 
acclamation 

After the resolution was passed M&hashaya Kedar Nath of Fvabad asked the Raia 
Sahib to explain his views on the rumour set afloat by certain persons about his 
alhanoe with Naw&b Sahib of Chhatan The Raja Sahib with the permission of the 
chair said that he had already contradiotod this news but would again assure them 
and others outside that this allegation was absolutely baseless and wrong. He would 
ecvbt do anything to injure the Hindu interest 

The next item dealt with was the election of the office-bearers and members of 
the working committee. 

Die following resolution of Hr K K Ckaudhart was then considered and 

"‘Reeolv ed thafa^ sub-committee of lfi persons of the province with the mover as 
the oonvener be formed to look after and give such help as needed in all communal 
and other such affairs.* 

Smurf Vhtdanand Banyan next moved the following resolution - 

“That this meeting of the U P Provincial Hindu Sabha stronglv condemns (he 
hooliganism and goondaum of a group of people who came id two lorries and a oar 
aimed with lathu from Cawnpore ana those at the back of it” 

The following resolution was also adopted — 

“That this meeting of the Provincial Hindu Sabha hopes and trusts that Hr 
Ambedkar will listen to the advice of revered Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviyaji and 
will not do anything without consulting him ” 

With a vote of thanks to the chair the meeting terminated. 

Kafa el Tlrwn'a V e t — ee t 

The following is the statement made at the beginning by the Baja Saheb of Tirwa — 

I have eeen reports about the so called meeting of the Provincial Hindu Sabha 
held at Cawnpore on Oct 30, 1935 This meeting was convened without my 
permission and consent and were it not for the misapprehension that it » likely to 
cause in the mind of the public I would not have cared to take any Berious notice 
of it I wish to give a brief statement cf the facte leading up to the Cawnpore 
meeting and the reasons which appear to have led certain friends to cast aspersions 
on me 

Bai Bahadur Babu Bnjendra Swaroop has been the president of the Town Sabha, 
Cawnpore. A meeting was held to elect new office-bearers m July and B. B. B 
Yikramsjit Singh managed to get himself elected as president m place of the former 
This election was challenged before me on the ground of oertain 1 unauthorised 
persons having taken part in the voting and on certain other grounds. I did not 
consider it proper to pass any orders on it myBelf and L therefore, directed a 
meeting of the executive committee to be called on Sept 26 1035, to deaide the 
question and restore the status guo ordering the old committee to function until 
the decision of the executive committee. The latter met on the 29th (26 out of 
27 members being present) and appointed a committee of the following gentlemen to 
enquire and report —Pandit Bajnath Kunzru, Pandit Jai Dsyal Avasthy and Diakur 

For reasons best known to them & B. Babu Vikramajft Singh’s party was not 
satisfied with the personnel of the oommittee although the names were dedded alter 
both parties were heard and by a majority of votes. A requisition was sent to me 
objecting specially to the third name on the ground that he belonged to Cawnpore 
but this point had been raised in the meeting abo and it had already been decided 
not to elect any one from Cawnpore city The above gentleman had absolutely no 
connection with the town committee and was president of the Cawnpore Sabha and 
a resident of the mo hired The matter having already been decided by the executive 
committee I considered it a waste of tune to oonvene another meeting simply to 
delay and obstruct the proceedings of the inquiry oommittee, whose personnel 1 had 
so personal authority to change Fading personally their insecure ground and not 
anoeoedma m their obstruebomst pobcj Bobu YiknumU Sub fdt aggrieved at my 
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#otk >0 circulated for a meeting of the Provincial Sabha without my penniaeion and 
consent. Two of the secretaries signing the notice did so on the clear understanding 
that my consent would be obtained for the meeting Pandit Raghubir Dayal Bhatfa 
writing is in my possession and Pandit Jai Dayal Avaathy had come over and assured 
me verbally on the point Stall the meeting was called even though I had never 
given my consent to it Now, as to the charge levelled against me 

1 Neglect on my part to safeguard the interests of the Hindus of the province 
in the provincial legislature 

Every one knows that the number of Hindu BeatB in the legislature has been fixed 
by the communal award by Hr MacDonald. I fad to understand how or for the 
matter of the fact any other Hindu could add a single seat in the legislature after 
that As to the delimitation oommittee, its scope was only to fix the limits of consti- 
tuencies and the number of seats that could be allotted to any district Hie pubho 
would like to be enlightened how any Hindu seat could be added or subtracted by 
this oommittee. 

2 Acting unconstitutionally m the matter of the Town Hindu Sabha election, 
I have narrated the facto above It remains for the Hindu Sabha pubho to judge 
whether it was ray individual action or that of the provincial executive whose 
authority I could neither usurp nor overrule It only remains to add that the report 
and the decision of the committee has been received by me and ib against Baba 
Vikrsmiit Singh s party It is probably this apprehension of this result on their 
part which lea them to make frantic and unconstitutional efforts m the manner they 
have done 

3. and A In not ruling the meeting of the executive of the 29th September as 
illegal About this also facts have been given above Twenty six out of 27 members 
attended, yet it is said that notice was not iBsned 

5 Declaring Th. Btahambhar Singh's committee as illegal I did nothing of the 
sort The executive oommittee had elected him by a majority and I would have been 
wrong if I had vetoed then decision arrived at after considering the pros and cons 
of the matter 

6. Being wrong in the convening of the meeting of the 3rd November I as presi- 
dent always have m the past called or directed meetings to be called but on this 
occasion, as it did not suit the purpose of an interested section, I am said to be 
wrong I need not enter into greater details at present about the bogus and stage- 
managed meeting of the 30th October at Cawnpore Its nature and objective are too 
obvious to need much comment I have been serving the Hindu community for the last 
12 years in various spheres m my own humble wav My activities date since a period 
when local municipal elections ana council entry Questions were never guiding factors. 
By what motive the other party is inspired and whether by creating division m the 
Hindu oommumty when unity was needed more than ever it is serving or sacrificing 
the larger interests of the Hindu community 1 leave it to the general public to judge 

A Dbdaimer 

Statement by Pandit Shmsh Chandra Shukla, general secretary of the Provincial 
Hindu Sabha held at Cawnpore on Oct 30 — 

l As general secretary of the UP Provincial Sabha elected on the 30th October 
1935, at Cawnpore Z must entirely disassociate myself from the action of all those 
who helped, punned or created disturbance in the meeting of the Provincial Hindu 
Sabha held at Lucknow, 12 Clyde Road, on Nov 3, 1935 I wholly condemn the idea 
of sanding some sen members on lorries from Cawnpore to Lucknow with the mission 
of captinwg the rival mooting I am soie that Rai Bahadur Babu Vikranmt Smgh 
will also openly dissociate himself for the unfortunate activities of his Cawnpore 
friends.' 


THE ASSAM HINDU CONFERENCE 

The Assam Hindu Conference concluded its session at Nowgong on the 26th 
Deceariwr IMS after passing several resolutions. Of the seven resolutions passed three 
were pot from the Chair, reiterating resolution b passed in previous sessions regarding 
Buddhi, Baagatfcan and cow-protection The fourth resolution evoked great interest, ft 
assarted legitimate righto of the depressed class Hindus for equal status with oaste 
Hindus in ratoons and social functions, entry into public temples, unrestricted use 
of jmfcfio weua and school and college hosted accommodation and strongly favoured 
doing away with Invidious distinction in the above matter 
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Sat Saheb Sonadkar, the Assam depressed class leader moved tits resolution Re- 
ferring to the reported intention of Dr Ambedkar to leave Hindu religion, the speaker 
said that he knew Dr Ambedk&r personally and intimately and he oould never believe 
that Dr Ambedkar would leave the Hindu religion, the meet elastic of religions. 

Dr Uoottje speaking on the resolution said that he did not believe in oaste system nor 
coaid he reasonably support the same but it was not nght to say that the Brahmins 
created caste* In the past non-Brahmins by their learning gam the respect and re- 
gard of their superior classes. The depressed class people instead of seeking remedies 
elsewhere should earnestly strive for the extension of education among themselves. 
Regarding legislative action he called it a foolish idea. He appealed to the "depres- 
sed classes ’ to shake off mfenontv complex and work in harmony and oo -operation 
with caste Hindus He requested caste Hindus to treat Hanjans like brothers and 
hoped that labours of great reformers like Mahatma Gandhi would become more suc- 
cessful than hitherto 

The resolution was passed without opposition. 

In another resolution an appeal was made for the co-operation of the Hindus for 
et\ mg better facilities for the education of ten lakhs of tea garden labourers, working 
in Assam and also aboriginal tribes eg , Lalungs Hikira, jfaaharies, Garoes, Nagas 
Khasis, Mins and for keeping them within the Hindu fold and checking their 
conversion to other religions 

Pandit Jagatnaram Lai made the concluding speech for the President He said 
that although several forces were working for the undermining of the Hinduism, there 
was no cause for despair He appealed to the Hindus to follow Japan s ideal of plain 
living and high thinking and to aream of greater Hinduism comprising of Japan and 
China also 


THE PUNJAB & FRONTIER HINDUS' CONFERENCE 

The Punjab and N W F Hindu Conference opened at Campbellpur on the ZSA. 
December 1935 in a spacious panda! erected for the purpose in the local cricket ground 
amidst scenes of enthusiasm. 

A feature waB that the Congress participated ra the Conference and a large number 
of ladies were present About 400 delegatee drawn from all distnats attended the 
Conference Notable amongst those ware Jagatgura 8ankarach*rya, Mahaut of Si Ha 
Mandvr, Pir Kalanath, Professor Golahan Rai, Pandit lakshmi Narayan Sudan, Dow an 
Gopakiass and others 

Lola Keramchaed, Chairman of the Reception Committee, welcomed the delegates. At 
the outset, he cleared up the misunderstanding in certain sections that the Sanatamst 
Conference was opposed to the so-called Depressed Classes Sanatamsts, on the other 
hand, had very becomingly treated the Depressed Classes as part and parcel of the 
body politic Alluding to certain bills pending before the Central Legislature, such as 
Dr Bbogawan Das s Hindu Marriage Validation Bill Dr Gout’s Divorce Bill and others, 
the Chairman appealed to the delegatee to make the introduction ol similar measures 
impossible by their elected representatives 

Phzsidekts Address 

H aha nt Panda* of Pandauri, who was then formally elected President, also 
supported the Chairman in opposing the legislative measures interfering with the 
religion and freedom of a large section of the subjects. 

Continuing his address, the President vehemently opposed marriages outside the 
castes and mter-duung. In respect of "devadarshan” and access to deity m the 
temples the President deprecated the efforts of those reformers and reiterated that 
the Depressed Classes should be satisfied with the domes of the temple, as according 
to the Sartres they were entitled only to this extent 

As regards the question of temple reform, the President stated that those persons 
who constitute a majority amongst the so-called reformers never visit the temples 
and they hare no right to impose their mil os the temple-going public The President 
strongly resisted the attempt of any legislature m this respect and appealed to the 
Sanatamsts to devise every means to assert their religion* rights 

After appealing to the delegates for strengthening the Banatonist prinoipleft, the 
President stressed the necessity of starting an orphanage under the Central Organisa- 
tion with a view to taking beta of the unfortunate children of their community and 
the establishment of a widows’ Home to every Province to view of the suffering of 
toe widows, 



The Khalsa Dorbar 

A bitter attack on the Communal Award and an earnest appeal to the Sikhs to 
organise and unite were the outstanding features of the president lal addreas of Sardar 
Mangel Bingh, at the Khalsa Durbar held at l£oga on the 26th December 1935 

“More than three yeare ago the whole Pauth assembled at Sri Akal T&khat Saheb, 
the Holiest of the Sikhs Holies unanimously resolved to constitute the Khalsa Darbar 
to carry on persistent and vigorous agitation against the so-called Communal Award 
till it is modified in a way satisfactory to the Sikhs 

“One year later at a joint session of both the Central Sikh League and the Khalsa 
Darbar it was decided to merge the League into the Khalsa Darbar so as to form a 
united strong central political organisation of the Sikhs. Under the new Constitution 
the membership of the Khalsa Darbar has been thrown open to every Sikh and aftei 
holding general ejections this year its organisation has been completed with branches 
established all over the country 

“Hie Khalsa Darbar, being the most democratic and representative body, can be 
regarded as the supreme political organisation of the Sikhs and, as such, has the 
fuUeet right and the authority to speak for and on behalf of the Panth as a whole 
m matters political 

‘At a time like this we should close up our ranks and present a united front to 
successfully meet the coming political exigencies Let the Khalsa effectively demons- 
trate that whatever their mutual differences all the Sikhs can be united at a critical 
juncture when Panthie welfare, Panthio prestige, and Panthic honour are in danger 
The most important questions that are agitating the mind of the community are the 
Oommnnal Award and the new constitution, the Shahidgunj and the Kirpan questions. 
With your permission I propose to briefly offer my observations m these matters 

•Ever since the announcement of the Communal Award bv the British Govern- 
ment the Bikha have been most vehemently protesting against the Communal Award 
with singular unanimity and perseverance. The opposition of die Sikhs to the Com- 
munal Award ib not due to the desire of the Sikhs to oppose the legitimate demands 
of the Hn&hms with whom we want to live in friendship and cordiality but we oppose 
the award because it places us under an unchangeable and irremovable, statutory 
communal majority whose decisions we can not modify and whose opinions we can 
not influenoe 

‘We oppose the Award because the Government proposed to be established tinder 
it Is neither responsible nor representative It will only be responsible to a section 
of the population and not to the people as a whole We oppose the Award because 
we, who contribute about 40 p c of the revenues of the Province, wilt have practi- 
cally no voice in spending them We oppose the Award beo arise m oar own land, the 
birth place of the Sikhism where we have enormous stakes, we ore being reduced to 
virtual political helots. This does not at all mean that we are not prepared to submit to 
any non-Sikh majontv 

Our objection is to the creation of a standing irremovable and irresponsible statu- 
tory communal majority We* will be prepared to be governed by a non-Sikh majority 
provided it is used on other communal considerations, but can, under no circums- 
tances whatever, stand this most hideous constitutional absurdity 

“The r es e rv a tion of seats for majorities is indefensible and unheard of in the cons- 
titutional history of the world In this respect we do not stand m isolation but we 
are supported by several unimneaohable authorities of which I will quote only two. 

Referring to this question the Nehru Committee wrote 

‘Reservation tor a majority u indefensible m theory It is an artificial restriction 
on the growth both of the majority and the minority and must necessarily retard 
national prog rees. A majority reservation or other fixation of seats is incompatible 
with real representative and responsible Government It obviously interferes with the 
ri gh t of the electors to choose whom they like it is not only a negation of represen- 
tative government but it is in direct conflict with the principle on which responsible 
government rests. It is absurd to Insist on reservation of seats tor the majority and 
full responsible Government 

‘Bamonaftie Government Is understood to mean a government in which the Execu- 
tive to responsible to the Legislature and the legislature to the electorate. If the mem- 
bers ot the Executive with the majority behind them have all got in by reservation 
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aud not by (he free choice of the electorate there is neither representation of the 
electorate nor any foundation for responsible Government Reearvuton of seats for 
the mat on tv community gives to that community the statutory right to govern the 
country independently of toe wishes of the electorate and is foreign to all conceptions 
of popular government It will confine minorities within a ring-fence and leave them 
no scope for expansion ” 

Even the Simon Oommladon mdd 

"It would he unfair (they wrote) that UahomedaaB should retain the very consider' 
able weightage they now enjoy m toe six provinces, and tost there should at the same 
time be imposed, m faoe of Hindu and Sikh opposition, a definite Muslim majority m 
the Punjab and in Bengal unalterable by any appeal to the electorate. We cannot go 
so far 1 If you place us under mi irremovable executive without providing any cons- 
htutional remedy to turn it out from office, what other alternative do you leave for 
toe opposition except the force of aims 5 Is that I ask in all seriousness desirable or 
proper or m any way conducive to good Government? 

Again we oppose the Communal Award because it is anti-national and places in- 
surmountable obstacles in toe way of national unification and realisation of National 
ideals. We oppose the Award because it is unjust to the Sikhs and Hindus and 
particularly injurious to the legitimate rights and interests of the Sikhs. We mara- 
tain that justice and fairpfay demand that an uniform formula should have been 
evolved for toe protection of toe rights and interests of the minorities, irrespective 
of creed, colour or race. But toe great British Government who profess to lay 
claim to justice and fair play have grievously failed in this matter 

“They have treated different communities on different basis for reasons beat 
known to tbemsejras. It has been admitted that Sikhs are a distinct and important 
minority whose interests are to be safe-guarded like those of toe Muslims, Indian 
Christians, Anglo-Indians. Europeans But the Sikhs have been singled out for moat 
unfavourable treatment Let us study (he figures The Muslims who are 14 p c 
of the total population in U P have been riven 30 p c representation while the 
Sikhs who tors 13 p o in toe Punjab have been given less than 19 p c In Khar 
the Muslims are 10 p c and they get 25 p o and in Madras they are 6 p o, but 
they get 18 p o Referring to this step motherly treatment meted out to toe Stkhs 
Mr Sachcbsdanand Srnha ex-finance Member, Bihar and Onssa says 

“Such instances of want of any definite principle (m the distribution of seats] 
may easily be multiplied perhaps toe moet glaring of whbb is toe maintaining of 
wantage of 30 p o, seats for the Muslims in U P who constitute 14 p o as 
compared with the 18 p o representation now granted to the Sikhs m the Punjab 
who also total the same. There can thus be little doubt that the Award does not 
rest on any sound principle ” 

In the name of justice and fair play 1 on behalf of the Sikh community call 
upon toe Bnttsh Government to reconsider the case of the fiihha and modify the 
Communal Award so as to do justice to toe Sikhs and Hindus who have been 
grievously wronged m this matter 

The new constitution which was under consideration when we met last tune is 
now a settled fact so far as the British Parliament is concerned. In spite of toe 
vehement protests and prayers of the whole oountry and in spite of the reeOhition 
of toe Legislative Assembly as representing the people of India the British Govern' 
meat have not considered the unanimous opinions of toe whole of the Political 
minded India. It, therefore, cannot be regarded aa in agreed constitution hot as a 
constitution which has been forced upon an unwilling and helpless people. Faced 
with such a situation what should we do under these oircaaatanoea is a plain 
question which requires equally a ^ plain answer Fortunately there is a concensus 
of opinion among the Bikhs aa regards oax future course of notion about the coming 
constitution. Boycott is out of the question for obvious reasons. 

‘Placed aa we are under toe peouUar position a minority community like ourselves 
cannnot afford to be indifferent to tin coming constitution whatever its shortcomings 
and whatever its defects may be. There Is undoubtedly A great danger ahead and in 
order to meet that danger and aU other political exigencies arising .therefrom we have 
to mobilise all our foteee to toe hast of oar capacity 

w^priMfsmtA s»i*fl»vsfc rss 
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ed at length the legal and other aspects of the dispute and quoted extracts from 
various official and other authoritative documents to show that lor over 150 years the 
Sikhs had been using the place for their religions and secular purposes 

“The speaker then narrated briefly the events m the recent agitation commencing 
from July and emphasised that the Sikhs had shown marvellous self-control and dis- 
cipline. He ontiotsed the Government for advancing the plea of moral responsibility of 
the Sikhs and said, “For the first tune we believe it has been seriously propounded 
in an authoritative statement issued hy the Government that though the law may be 
on the aide of the individuals the Government reserves to itself the nght to pronounce 
on the moral responsibility of the exercise of the legal nght. If the Sikhs are legally 
entitled to do watt they nave done no question of moral responsibility can arise.’ ' The 
position taken up by the Government was unfortunate not only in regard to tins parti- 
cular case, bat because it waB likely to have serious reaction on the respect that the 
law and legal decisions should inspire 

“Dealing lastly with the ban on the Kirpan Sardar Manga! Singh stated that for 
the first time in the history of British rule, Sikhs had been prohibited to carry the 
Kirpan which was one of the essentials of the profession and practice of their faith 
While there had been prosecution of Sikhs in respect of the length of the Kirpan, the 
Kirpan, as each had never been interdicted even during serious nots and disorders m 
the past The whole community had been perturbed over this direct interference 
with their religion and the higher authorities had been moved to intervene 

He added, The Sikh Gurdwara Prabhandak Committee Executive, I am sure, will 
take suitable action in order to indicate the position of the Sikhs and I hope that 
every Sikh to a man will stand by the 8ikh Gnrdwara Prabhandak Committee I 
may here clear the position that the Sikhs have absolutely no intention of disobeying 
any other order, which has been passed to restore peace and order Their sole 
objection is against the ban on the kirpan Sikhs are anxious to see peaceful 
conditions fully restored and nothing can be farther from their mind than to further 
complicate the already difficult situation. 


Ike D. P. Provincial Madim League 

The annual session of the U P Provincial Muslim League which was revived 
after eight years of inactivity opened at Lucknow on the 26tb October 1935 under 
the presidentship of Khan Bahadur Hafiz Hidavat Hussain. 

Hie Ram Sahib of Nanpara, chairman of the reception committee, welcoming the 
delegates, declared that the existence of a body like the Muslim League might contri- 
bute towards national unity and oould in no way make for disunity among various 
communities Siuoe the weakening of the Muslim League the communal differences 
had been raising theur heads and as both the League and the Congress had now lost 
their sway over the masses, the efforts of the leaders of both organizations to bring 
about communal harmony had repeatedly proved abortive. 

Heoognising the vital necessity of Hindu Muslim unity the Ha] a of Nanpara 
stressed the need of organization among Muslims themselves He also advocated the 
establishment under the aegis nf the League of an economic organisation for Muslims 
just as spinners association had bean formed under the auspices of the Congress, 
with a view to improving the economic condition of Muslims 

Faumunm Addhks 

J?o|E* Evdayat Buatain then delivered his presidential address in course of which 

The time has arrived for ns to join hands with other communities without losing 
our individuality or even forsaking our distinctive plan of work, to work together 
for the benefit of the country and to fonn political parties in the new legislatures on 
nxm -communal lines A committee should be appointed to negotiate with non- 
Moslem parties with a view to arriving at an agreement with regard to Moslem safe- 
guards We should also try to settle communal mitten On a provincial basis Mo 
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communal settlement baa been possible up to this tune, because efforts have always 
been directed towards making an all-India settlement which from the inherently 
impossible nature of the task, have always proved infruo toons.’ He alao 
pleaded for the support of the all-India Moslem League and its provincial 
branches, ‘for after all the League is the one organisation whose doors are open to 
Moslems of varying hues of pobtioal thought and who ooold sav that an Arisen or an 
Abo) Kalaza is less enthusiastic for Modem welfare than any of those who are to-day 
dubbed as Moslem common aksts 5 

Outlining the work before the Modems, Hafir; Hidayet Hussain said *3he Moslem 
must be active, must be organised, must be informed and permeated with a tree 
spirit of democracy, most be a force for the good of the community and the country 
His allegiance to the Government of the country must be of a verry different character 
to what it used to be He must learn the dignity of true saonfioe and true patriotism. 
It ib an irony of fate that the Moslem, cosmopolitan both by teachings of history and 
religion and catholic by natural instincts, should have been driven to seek for safe* 
guards and that for this reason the combined force of the community in the service 
of the country should have at timeB been dissipated, though it cannot be denied that 
m the fight for freedom and in the position in which India finds itself to-day the 
Moslem share is considerable It cannot also be denied that not even tardy recogni- 
tion has been given to the community by the sister cornmumtiee of India tor its 
sacrifices and, therefore, the position in which the community finds itself is one 
forced upon it and is not of its own Becking The work before the Muslim commu- 
nity of these provinces is, first to secure its adequate share in the services of the 
State and of ail statutory seif governing bodies, and, secondly, to secure protection of 
Moslem culture and promotion of Moslem education, language, religion, personal laws 
and Moslem charitable institutions and also to secure due share in the rranta-in aid 
both m education and industries The Instrument of Instructions to the Governor 
which under the new constitution will have the force of law and the regulations to 
he framed under tbs rale making powers should enunciate these rights of the 
Moslems They are essential for the security of Moslem economic, social and religious 
hie as also for their political existence 

‘No programme of work for the Moslems can, however, be implemented without 
the Moslems being property organised. The need for this organization is all the 
greater in these provinces constdeiing the orientation of the government that is 

S to be, the proportion of the Mos'ems in population and the importance, both 
and political, of the community It is urgently necessary that Moslems should 
formulate an act on a definite policy for the direction of their actions. Without a 
powerful organisation there is fear of the Moslems being used as Pawns in the 
political game of the country An organisation such as the one I am advocating 
should reach die masses, and above all every effort should be nude through this 
organization to improve the euonomia condition of the Moslems for economic 
sanctions are more necesaarv for the hfe of the community today than even political 
sanctions I want district Moslem leagues to be formed and the message of the 
League to be conveyed to every home ana hearth. 1 

In this connection the president made a special reference to the invaluable 
services rendered by H H. the Aga Khan for what he has done for the country ia 
general and for the Moslems m particular, and said HU Highness is a unique 
personality id the Moslem community and occupies a position of the greatest dignity 
and eminence abroad 

Hafiz Hidayat Hussain said ‘It would be 
bottom of these qaarrels The causes in my 


As regards Hindu- Moslem quarrels, 
profane to say that religion is at the 


opinion are partly economic, partly ‘psychological and partly political *1 hope! 
will not be taken amiss 1 , he continued, l if I venture a word to my Hindu brethren, 
kou form an overwhelming majority— nobody can dispute your right to rule m the 
provinces where you are in a majority But it should never be forgotten that tire 
problems of India are permanently linked to and pivotted on the vexed question of mino- 
rities The mmonheB bare, therefore, to be treated justly and id a spirit of aooommo- 
datiem, for after all the right of the majority to role is subject always to the necessity 
that it does not outrage the feelings of tbe sunonty This applies with all the greeter 
force in a country like India where the majority is a permanent and uuc’ 
numerical majority and could never become a nun on tv and a minority like 


Moslems is m many cases a racial, __ 
Mpue to become a majority It la, _ 
Mode ms may be made to inwardly fee! a 


and permanent minority and could never 
not the demand of patriotism that the 
' mm of security and of oon&fenee 
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hi the future Government of the country, if a feeling that their rights are safe in the 
keeping of the majority ? What then u the purpose in keeping alive the controversy 
over the Communal Award, which was not of the seeking of the Moslems and does 
not half meet their demands ? How » the beet interest of the country promoted by 
making an issue of it in electoral campaigns ? 

“We all. Hindus and Moslems, want real Swaraj for India. This Swaraj cannot be 
attained without real Hindu Modem umtv, which implies a change of heart on both 
sides, and without solution of the Hindn-Moslem question which connotes accommoda- 
tion and toleration on either sides. 

Referring to the Government of India Act, the president remarked that it was the 
result of a compromise between the dieharde of England and the party in power and 
as such it had satisfied no considerable section of any community or party in India. 
He criticised the mam provisions of the Act, mostly relating to the centre but con 
ceded that m the provincial scheme a distinct step forward had been taken, an ele- 
ment of real responsibility had been introduced and there was enough scope for work- 
ing The duty of Indians of all shades of thought, he advised should now be one of 
co-operation and constructive statesmanship for after all the constitution was not 
unworkable and no gain would accrue to India by following a policy of negation and 
sterility 

The new constitution would be nshered m these provinces bv Sir Harry Haig who 
at (he Bound Table Conference, always exercised his influence for the good of India 
Sir Harry Haig has both sympathy and understanding and combines in his personality 
force of character and gentleness of heart I personally feel no doubt that m the 
execution of his duties as Constitutional Governor, he will infuse new blood into the 
administration and succeed m the task of winning all ,the communities and parties 
of these provinces to a continuance of cooperation which alone will make the new 
constitution possible. 

He concluded by alluding to safeguards for Moslems which, he said were exiguous 
and at best provided something in the nature of a guard rail, though no Moslem 
would be justified in resting his hand heavily on such a balustrade Besides, the 
safeguards were misplaced if a safeguard, he argued, was meant for the protection of 
a minority It should be in the hands of the minority to bring it into operation when 
needed 

The president also referred to the Ghahidganj Mosque question and said that the 
Government as well as the Sikh community were aware of the strength of feeling 
that the demolition of the mosque under the British bayonets had aroused in the 
whole Muslim community Naturally the Moslems of these provinces could not bat 
be deeply affected by the incident This was not a closed question and the Moslem 
zmnd would not be allayed till sufficient restoration has been made 


THE ASSAM MUSUM POLITICAL CONFERENCE 


The Assam Valley Muslim Political Conference was held on the 8th September 
1038 at the Cnraon Hall, Gauhati under the presidency of Khan Saheb Mijanur 
Bahama* 


The Chairman of (he Reception Committee, welcoming the delegates, dealt with 
the present political situation, and said that the Government of India Act, which was 
highly unsatisfactory, inadequate and disappointing, was against the real interests of 
India, but ra the interests or Bn tain and Imperialism. He advised capture of the 
legislatures for a national effort to reach the ultimate goal Ab regards the communal 
question, he declared that Muslims would never be found wanting in India a struggle 
for freedom and that the Congress attitude was healthy for the solution of the vexed 
question He hoped that the Jmnah-Haiendra Prasad talk would soon materialise. The 
Communal Award had unduly favoured Europeans at the expense of both Hindus and 

tfngliTTin of Assam 

Dealing with the Qylhet separation question, he said that, provided that adequate 
minority safeguards were guaranteed, the province should be reconstituted as a homo- 
geneous Federal Umt by the separation of Sylhet, excluding the Jamtia Parganas and 
tea ana, and appealed to ail parties concerned to come to an agreement 

He next advocated the formation of an Assam Settlers Welfare Committee to work 
is the interests of immigrants Regarding the Delimitation Committee, he pressed the 
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Aram Valley Muslims 1 demands for 14 seats m the Lower tod 3 in the Upper House 
of the Provincial Legislator e, and one seat in the Upper House and one rese rved seat 
out of the three allotted, with right to contest additional a eats, in the Lower House of 
the Federal Legislature He made a fervent appeal for four seats for Kamrup 

The presidential address reiterated all the points m the Chairman's address In 
his concluding remarks he congratulated the conference on the Sylhet resolution and 
thanked the Assam Association and other organisations for their sopport to the 
MotJim demands. He endorsed the legitimate demands for 92 general seats agamat 
the 29 allotted and one additional depressed class Beats for the Assam Valley and 
urged their acceptance by the Delimitation Committee 

Resolutions were passed advising Muslims to capture the legislatures notwithstand- 
ing the unsatisfactory nature of the Constitution and appointing a delegation under 
the leadership of Sir Syed SaaduUa to meet the Delimitation Committee with Mr 
F Ahmed as secretary m order to negotiate with the non-Muslim parties concerned 
with a view to arriving at an agreement regarding Muslim safeguards on the separa- 
tion of Sylhet from Assam. A resolution urging separate allocation in the Public 
Services for the Assam Valley Muslims was passed and a deputation to the Governor 
was formed Demands were also put forward for a University, High Court and 
Girls Intermediate College for Assam. 


Hie Bombay Depressed Classes’ Conference 


A complete severance of the depressed classes from the Hindu fold and embracing 
any other religion guaranteeing them equal status and treatment with other members 
of faith, was the gist of the resolution passed unanimously at the Bombay Presidency 
Depressed Classes Conference held on the 13th. October 1935 at Yen la, Naaik. district. 

The resolution was adopted on the advice of Dr Ambedkar, president, who speak- 
ing over an hour bitterly recounted the treatment meted out by caste Hindus to 
Hanjans. So far, he said, they had been unsuccessful in their efforts to bnng about 
a change of heart and it was futile to waste their energies and money in farther 
trying to get redress and work in harmonious cooperation He declared that after 
deeply pondering over a way out he had come to the conclusion that the best way 
was a complete severance from the Hindu fold “We shall cease our fight for equa- 
lity where we have been denied it Because we have the misfortune to call ourselves 
Hindus we are treated thus If we were members of another faith none dare to treat 
us so ’ 

Dr Ambedkar in asking them to embrace another faith left the choice to indivi- 
duals, saying Choose any religion which gives you equality of status and treatment 
He concluded “We shall repair our mistake now 1 had the misfortune of 
being born with the stigma of an untouchable. But it is not my fault and I will not 
die a Hindu for this is in my power 1 

The audience was visibly moved by the speech and acclaimed his suggestion. The 
meeting passed the resolution unanimously The Conference was attended by nearly 
10/300 people. 


Kio Bahadur Rajah’a Weighty Statement 


Baa Bahadur M C Ratah icx.a. President, All-India Depressed Classes Associa- 
tion and representative of the depressed classes in the Assembly, issued the following 
considered statement on the 1 2th Nonabw 1935 with reference to the controversy 
regarding the change of religion raised by Dr Ambedkar He said 


I have received letters from all over the country asking me to express my views 


on the recent controversy as regards the depressed classes renouncing Hinduism. 

‘First of all I should like to make my pedataon very clear I have regard and re- 
verence for all religions. I have been educated in Christian institutions— Wesley 
College and the Chrmtisa College, Madras. 1 served for many yean in Christum ins- 
titutions, namely, Voorhees Colkge and Wesley College. I have never changed my re- 
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ligion, though I haye imbibed many of the Christian ideals. People are at W«ty 
to seek ana embrace whatever religion they wish in the interests of their spiritual 
welfare 

‘I have not read the full speech of the president of the Depressed Classes Otxnfer- 
enoe held at Yeola on Oct 13, for nowhere have I Been it published m full It ia 
said that a resolution was passed at this conference asking the community to sever it- 
self from Hinduism and embrace any other religion which would guarantee them equal 
status with otter members of that faith. It should be noted that this conference is 
only a district conference and it is very Bigmhcant that the president, who made this 
hold suggestion to his admiring andienoe, did not recommend any particulai religion 
for them to adopt 

‘So far Mr Balu , the famous cricketer, who is the leader of a large section of the 
depressed classes of the Bombay Presidency, has clean bowled out the president of 
this conference with his well weighed and weighty statement Other leading memberB 
of the community all over India, Kao Bahadur R. Snnivasan, xu Rao Sahib V L. 
Mnmmwaim, sue Bm Sahib L. C Ournswami ex sue Dr Ram Prasad, Dr Solonki, 
ulo, Messrs R. B Biswas, P K Rajbhoj, N 8 Kajrolker And Swami A S Bahaja- 
nandan, sic, and others have rightly expressed strong disapproval of this resolution. 

‘While I fully share in the resentment which many of oar men feel at the treat- 
ment meted out to our people in many parts of the country by the so-called high 
caste Hindus, I would at the same time request thorn to compare conditions existing 
now with what they were, sav 15 years ago Conditions have improved considerably 
to day A large section of educated Hindu India has come to condemn the praotaoe 
of untouchabilitr and has thrown its weight on the side of reform 1 venture to say 
that in view of the awakening of the Hindu conscience that has been noticed m re- 
gard to our condition and Btatus, the days of untouchabihtv as practised towards our 
community are now numbered It should be remembered that m the course of a 
decade tilings have changed considerably in favour of the depressed olasses and there 
is also a very strong awakening among the depressed classes themselves 

‘The CougreBs under tho inspiration of Mahatma Gandhi has taken up the question 
of removal of untouebabihty and the Hindu Maha&abha has followed suit It is our 
duty to help them in their endeavour aud not to throw obstacles m their way 

In the last Legislative Assembly two Bills were introduced and discussed— The 
Temple Entry Bill and the Untouchaluhty Abolition Bill Both these Bills were 
intended to give equal status to the depressod olasses with the other Hindus and to 
remove obstacles in the way of such equality What part did the organizers of this 
Yeola Conference play then m regard to these measures ? Did not some of them 
help the opponents to these measures to strangle the Bills ’ Did not the chief 
opposer to these Bills and tho stout champion of Sanatana Dh&rma, Raja Bahadur G 
hrishnamachanar call to his aid the president of this conference and that he did not 
want temple entry and quote him as saying that the dispute was not between the 
ca6te Hindus and the depressed classes but between tho caste Hindus and Mr Gandhi ? 
The depressed classes have every right to ask him when he ever set any value on 
religion as a means of social uplift ? Is it not a fact that he opposed Mahatma 
Gandhi when he placed the religious reforms before the economio t There is Mr C. 
F Andrews testifying to this fact m an interview granted to the “Manchester 
Guardian. ’ 

The depressed olasses have every right to ask him whether he had ever before 
taken any interest in their religious life and given any hint that Hinduism as a whole 
was to blame for the social and economio depression of these olasses ? Did he ever 
take any port in social and religious reform movements in Hindu society before 
oomtng to the conclusion that Hinduism u unreforma bJe, before taking upon himself 
the responsibility of advising 70 millions of peoplo to change their religion ? 

•It is to be noted that while he gives the negative counsel that thev should 
renounce Hindaimn, as if it could be dime in a moment— the moment the word is 
spoken by a single man— he does not Bay in what direction they Bhould move and 
what religion they should embrace m place of the one they are called upon to 
renounce. What is the use of such destructive advice without a constructive proposal ? 
Whither does he want to lead the people ? Does he want to play the Moses in the 
Bible or of Zebek Dorehi— the less said about him the better One has only to 
read De Oumov 8 olausioal story to realize the untold miseries resulting in extinction 
to which he subjected his people and all for giving vent to his spirit or ambition 
and vengeance. 
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‘Even now it 16 not too Isis for the president of the Naslk Conference to say 
what religion he has m new — Christianity, Zoroastrianism or Islam ? 

‘The immediate remedy that suggests itself to me is the total withdrawal of the 
legal and administrative recognitions the superstition of pollution. The laws as they 
are administered to-day uphold these superstitions under the guise of preserving peace 
and punish the untouchables who attempt to enforce their omo rights. On September 
2G last I introduced in the Legislative Assembly a Bill called the Removal of 8ooial 
Disabilities among certain classes of Hindus. Bills like this, if passed into Act, will 
go a long way to remove civic and secular disabilities from which the depressed classes 
are suffering under the existing laws This Bill will also remove the obstacles created 
bv the British India oourts giving legal recognition 10 certain social easterns and usages 
which enlightened public opinion regard as unjust, anti social and irreligious 

‘If we do not achieve social and relmous equality in Hindu society it ib not only 
the fault of the caste Hindus bnt it is also our fault Are we united ? It must be 
acknowledged that the lack of unity among those who speak in the name of the com- 
munity has had adverse effects on the use of the community and has seriously jeo- 
pardised the woik on its behalf, and without unity among ourselves the interests 
of the people are bound to suffer I appeal to my people to consolidate the commu- 
nity and stand united and work with patience and determination If this ib done our 
success is assured 

‘I now appeal to my people not to be led away by the speeches of people who do 
not really understand the inwardness of things. 

l I appeal to them not to lend their support to men who for reasons of their 
own seek to undermine the solidarity of the community and to defeat the endeavours 
towards uplift by setting up rival organizations and thuB becoming rival leaders, 
whose only business now-a-days seems to be to sow seeds of dissatisfaction, distrust 
and class hatred m the hearts of our poor and innocent people I am not at all 
perturbed by the speeches of such impulsive and vehement politicians 

•Those who are in actual touch with the depressed classes will see that they are 
now passing through a stage m their history, when they begin to adopt and adapt 
such Hindu customs, ceremonies and worship as are suited to their social and religious 
needs and that everv Chen Mohalla and Hash has a temple , where hitherto there 
have been no temples and ail worship was neglected, there is a tendency for religious 
revnaL People bathe, dress cleanly and wear marks of religious devotion and thts is 
due to the influence of a reformed Hinduism 

‘Hinduism is our religion and it is sacrod to us It is our duty to preserve it 
and purify it He do not want to cut away from the Hindufold. We want a better 
recognition— a recognition of the fact that we ore men equally with themselves, the 
caste Hindus. Our goal is the removal of untouchabihty and our aim » to become 
an unsegregated and unquarantined put of tho Hindu society * 


THE PUNJAB DEPRESSED CLASSES CONFERENCE 

The Ponjab Depressed Glasses Conference was held at Rohtsk on the IStfc. ! 
ber 1835, under the presidency Lata Detcati Chand Ch Khem Chand welcomed the 
delegates in a befitting speech He emphatically declared that the Haniins were not 
prepared to barter away their ancestral religion for political or social rights He 
condemned Dr Aznbedkars hasty and impolitic advice gives by him to Hanjaas at 
Ycola. Principal Dtwan Chand m his addrem quoted chapter and verse to show how 
vague, ill-defined and capricious were the Government methods of calculating the 
numerical strength of the so called untouchables He appealed to orthodox Hindus 
to remove the stigma of untouchabihty without even a moment’s delay He exhorted the 
Hanjans not to lose patience at a time when age old barriers were fast breaking down 

The Conference met again on Nov 16 when resolutions concerning the social, 
political and economic amelioration of the depressed classes were passed The 
conference unanimously rejected Dr Ambedkars unsound and suicidal sdvloe to 
Hanjans and condemned in unqualified terms the action of certain impetuous 
Hanjan youths who burnt certain Hindu Sbastro to express thetr resentment. The 
Hanjan speakers on this resolution emphasised the fact that such rash actions were 
calculated to strengthen the bauds of ohsooraatiste. 
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THE ASSAM DEPRESSED CLASSES CONFERENCE 

Mr B II JfoiidaJ, presiding over the Assam Depressed Classes Conference 
held at Nowgonj on the 22nd Decomber I93S said The new constitution 
gives ns some thing but not all that we desire or all that we deserre 
The number of represents tires granted m each province in the legislatures 
is not justified by the strength of the population. He necessity of representation m 
Government services receives notice but it is not as emphatically and as comprehen- 
sively guaranteed as we could desire The new constitution gives us a represen- 
tation of some sort It sets us on the road over which we have to tram. If 
we have to maintain our political existence, if we have to fight successfully in the 
inevitable contest to come, we muBt be on our guard and prepare ourselves by 
teaching ourselves lessons of unity, cooperation aud a healthy sense of dignity and 
self-respect 

Dealing with attempts at social reforms, Mr Mandal said that if the reformers 
desired to abolish on touch ability they oould not only do so by an act of legislation 
as had been done m Japan Centuries of pious talk would not achieve what a single 
act of legislation could do 

He suggested the opening of a common fund exclusively devoted to the propaga 
tion of culture among them Demands should be made on the Government m a 
constitutional way for earmarking a certain amount of money warranted by the 
strength of their contribution to the Treasury for educational uplift of the depressed 
classes. He advised that the masses should get the right type of education, 
which should be in the direction of practical pursuits of agriculture and 
allied industries 

inferring to Dr Ambedkar’s announcement regarding the contemplated change 
of religion, Mr Afawfai said that it was in a fit of generous sell assertion that fee 
declaration had been made and that it shonld be taken literally as an individual 
desire to change his creed Mr Man dal suggested that instead of chalking 
out an isolated line of their own, they should follow the sense of the whole 
community 


The Democratic Swaraj Party 

A meeting of fee Democratic Swaraj Party was held at Akola on the 1st. August 1935 
It was not open to the press, bat an authorised statement was issued by Mr If (j 
Kelhar 

About 27 members were present Dr i/oonp and Mr it 8 Aney were 
to day enrolled as members of fee party and Dr Hoonie was elected to the central 
council in place of the late Mr K&randikar Ur Kmar withdrew hia resignation 
from fee presidentship of the Party till the next annual meeting 

The draft manifesto, which bad been prepared after consulting Messrs J t 8 
Aney, If C JtWfcur, B 3 Moonjt^ Jamnada* M«hta. L. B Bkopatkar, O A OgaU 
and others, was then road and discussed With oertain changes, the manifesto was 
finally adopted and it was resolved that Messrs Kelkar and Aney should approach 
the executive committee (of fee Nationalist party, with the draft, to see whether the 
two parties could join together to form an All-India Party It was also resolved 
that fee final result of negotiations should be put for sanction before the annual 
meeting whhh will be held in fee first week of October m ffhandesh. 

The following is fee manifesto of the Democratic Swaraj Party — 

After urging that ‘we have felt during recent yearn that there is a growing 
tendency in the Congress towards rigidity in the choice of means and methods, as 
evidenced by fee changes introduced and proposed to be introduced in the Congress 
Constitution at the last session at Bombay, ’ the manifesto concludes that “there is 
real need and scope for a well defined All-India Party, having fee same ideal and 
objective as fee Congress, but which wiU avoid the rigidity referred to above. 
Happily, onrantaationa making for such aPsrfcy exist ra fee country to-day in the 
Ooogreaa Nationalist Party, started by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya last year, and 
in fee Democratic Swarajya Party, working already w fee Provisoes of C P, 




Nagpur, Bern, Maharashtra and Bombay And we urge that both those should act 
as one compact organisation identical in aims and methods, devoted to the Congress 
ideal, and yet distinct from the Congress when not in agreement with its policy or 


ro Se , manifeeto then goes on to affirm the proposed party’s agreement with the 
aims and ideals of the uongress with regard to which however, “the party feels that it 
must taks a line different from that of the Congress ’ in the following matters 
it win - 


1 , Oppose OommnnaUsm in any form m public affairs. 

2 Endeavour to get repealed the so called Communal Award. 

3 Deal with the problem of Indian States, ‘more particularly with the repre 
mentation of the States’ subjects in the coming Federal Legislature' and grant to 
them fundamental rights. 

4. Oppose formation of separate provinces on communal considerations or of 
provinces receiving subsidies from the Central Government and support the forma- 
tion of separate provinces on cultural and linguistic basis if seif supporting and 
support demand made for separation of Karnataka, Berar and Andhra as separate 
provinces 

6 Refuse to recognise religion, seot, race or caste as a basis for preferential 
treatment in the matter of franchise, representation or employment 

6. Advocate a policy of non-interference by legislature in rebgiouB matters, 
reserving to itself the right of deciding whether a particular question is a religious 
one or not 

7 Where differences of opinion exist between the Party and the Congress, to 
oome, if possible, to an understanding. 

a The part) stands lor acceptance of offices, under favourable circumstances in 
order that reactionary elements may not secure the control of the machinery of the 
State and use that machinery to the prejudice of National inteiest Bat it will Rapport 
non-acceptance if the country s interests require the adoption of such a policy 

The party pledgee itself to the uplift of working classes both agricultural and 
industrial 

The party should organise foreign propaganda in order to expose the true 
character of British Imperialism in India and will enlist the sympathies of Inter- 
national organisations in the National struggle for freedom 

He party will encourage Mihtarv and semi-liihtary training through educational 
institutions and volunteer organisations 

With a view to curving out the above objects on a Nation wide scale, it is 
suggested that the existing Congress Nationalist Party should be regarded as a 
nacSeua. The Democratic Swarajya Party should be one provincial branch to carry 
on the party work in the four Marathi-speaking tracts Nagpur, Berar, Maharashtra, 
Bombay island. The Democratic Swaraj y a Patty should have autonomy to frame its 
ndes and regulations for the sake of carrying on the common policy as well as any 
additional programme of its own m these provinces. 

We further suggest that the Executives of both parties should meet early to 
draft a general consbtntion. 

Is cobcIobod, the manifesto stated that “the policy embodied m this manifesto is 
as advanced and radical as the most progressive nationalist ooold desire ’ and urges 
in its justification, the rigidity of the Congress, saying that “the Congress banner is 
hw mfuing too narrow to cover honest dissentients and prevents them from offering 
their service# at the feet of the natioa within its fold ” 


CONGRESS DEMOCRATIC SWARAJ PARTY CONFERENCE 

The second Semi cm of the Congress Democratic Swaraj Party Conference own 
manced at Chahagaoa (U P) era the 10th November 103S, under the presidency of 
Mi JL8 Army, who in the course of his address and — 

‘The Congress has recently given op its 50-year-old policy of fostering a spirit 
of National inn, and their acqtueeoence in the constitution based on anti national 
and unjust lines would bury Nationalism alive. The Democratic Party would, there- 
fore, continue the agitation and try to remove the defect* in the Congress which 
wa* last becoming a sectarian institution since too much stress was being laid on the 
mens rather than the objective.” 
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Proceeding, Hr Aney urged the immediate removal of the defeots in the new 
ooDshtafcon of the Congress and the banishment of the fatalist mentality that 
waB the feature of the politics of the day He also advocated that Democrats should 
take up the cause of the States' subjects and by agitation convince the Congress of 
tiw justness of their cause. In oonolusion, Hr Aney appealed to the Congress to 
take a united front to fight the elections. 

The Conference adopted resolutions mourning the deaths of Hr Tft»mK«hnr 
(of Batara). Hr Abhyankar (Nagpur), and Dr Hhaisalker (Amraoti) 

A resolution urging that the party members should participate in the Congress 
Jubilee celebrations, was passed. 

Another resolution characterising the Now Reforms as being calculated to tighten 
the grip of imperialist domination in India, and trusting that the next session of 
the Congress would approve of Offioe Aoooptanoee under favourable circumstances, 
was also adopted. 

By another resolution, the Conference condemned the repressive laws and urged 
the immediate release of all political prisoners 

The Conference supported Dr Moonje’s scheme for a military school 

Mr M a Aney was elected as President and Hr Jamnattaa M Mehta as 
General Secretary of the Party 

Welcome Address 


Hr H V Pataakar , Chairman of the Reception Committee, welcoming (he 
delegates, referred to tho pohtioal situation in the country and said — 

There are bo called political parties in the country whose very nomenclature 
shows that they are communal It is no good and will serve no useful purpose to 
vihfy such parties or to condemn them in and oat of season. By gentle persuasion 
and pressure even they are sure to lose their oommuoal character As an instance 
m pout 1 might refer to the non-Brahmra party of our Presidency Whatever 
may have been the justification for the existence of such party in the past, I am 


they claimed to differ and still claim to do so It is equally necessary that there 
should be a common understanding regarding common questions of national interest 
between such a party and other parties We cannot afford to ignore the sentiment 
behind snoh a party and it would be highly prejudicial to national interest not to 
have regard for the sentiments and traditions of all the different groups in the 
country Every party moat remember that abuse means a return of th same and 
that by such means we only prolong the day of our independence 

One of the main oonditions of the membership of our party is that every member 
most be a member of the Indian National Congress, admittedly the premier political 
association of our country It owes its present position of prestige as much if not 
more to those who have boon responsible for the last two generations in rearing and 
conducting it as to those who are its present office bearers Oar goal is the same 
as that of Indian National Congress we only differ m some of the programmes 
now proposed for reaching that goal Our differences have now been practically bo 
narrowed down that it should not be difficult to reach an understanding with 
regard to them. 

The new neutral attitude of tho Congress with respect to the question of the 
■o-o ailed Communal Award is one of the outstanding points of difference between us 
Communal Award is admittedly antinational and is designed by persons who do not want 
na to develop into a united nation. The Award has now coma to stay at least fur 
a considerable time, whether we like it or not, and the question of its rejection is 
now past The only alternative before ns now, I see no reason why we should 
not all unite m finding out a suitable common formula for its substitution, and in 
trying to reach and work for the same 

The Indian National Congress having now realised the utility and the desirability 
of «y»Hhig representatives to the legislatures and having given up the attitude of 
them in the hands of the reactionary elements, I might say that it is a 
triumph of our principles which we'held and adhered to. m times when this programme 
WMoondennea as anti-national On tills point again the Congress is now it 
any rate with ns in principle. The farther questions that are now being agitated 


us fits questions of the 
legislatures, and the quo 
U 


purpose for which representatives are to be seat to the 
non of the acceptance of offioe 
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.. My. experience m the Bombay Legislative Ooaooil for four yews indicates 
that all political parties based on a nationalist basis as distinct and opposed to oom- 
manat basis, have to come together for effective work 

The question of acceptance of office is not bo simple of eolation as it looks. It as 
is now stated and admitted parliamentary mentality has come to stay even m quarters 
where it did not exist formerly theoretically acceptance of office most follow as a 
matter of course and signs are not wanting to snow that the greatest mind in India 
might suggest and bring about a change in favour of this inevitable result The only 
question is the question of time. Under the circumstances the question of acceptance 
must differ according to the circumstances in each province. There cannot be the same 
decision for all provinces in India. Thera Is enough time during which this matter 
can be decided in each province according to oircumstanoes which prevail there 

Concluding Mr Pates tar referred to the ideal of the Party He said, “Our party 
as 1 have already said is a part? of Congressmen, and though we differ in certain 
details (ram the programme of the present Congress Official block, we havo never been 
hostile aud never mean to be hostile to the ideal and goal of the Oongreea 


The Andhra Swarajist Conference 


A powerful plea for all parties standing for self-determination rallying under the 
banner of the Indian National Congress was made by Mr O Baruarvothama Rao, 
in his address to the First Andhra Swarajist Conference which began its session 
at Bezwada on the 24th Avgust 1935 He pointed out that recent events 
had helped to divest the Congress of all those features which were formerly 
responsible for certain Nationalist parties deciding to keep out of it Now that ill 
those objections had been eliminated, he urged “no shibboleths, no sense of 
prestige should stand in the way of rallying all opposition to Government into a 
single solid mass m the Congress. 


The conference commenced its sesion In the afternoon u> Sri Dugs Sal* Maadir, 
Bocwada, under the presidentship of Dr B 8 Moanjv. 

In the course of his address, Mr Banaarvotkaioa Rao stated that the Indian 
National Congress most always be, till the country achieved freedom, the common 
platform on which all Nationalist parties should endeavour to stand. “The Congress 
is the one political institution of fifty years growth and the reputation that India has 
achieved under its banner as a fighter for freedom, must be a pride to any Indian 
however mm.ii he may differ in the opinions on matters of moment. The Congress 
has for hfty years been the Opposition m India of His Majesty’s British Government 
making very terrible sacrifices and it is the duty of its leaders sod leaders outside 
who sympathise with its outlook to make it available and to use it as the nations 
voice in its progress from point to point. No shibboleths, no sense of prestige should 
stand in the way of rallying all opposition to Government into a single solid mass is 


the Longress, 

Mr ftaruaraotkama Rao, proceeding, referred to the attempts being made to form 
into one single whole the Nationalists, the Responsivigts and the Democratic Swaraj Parties 
and said that there was not much that should divide these groups from the Congress 
especially alter it had decided to eater the legislator os Refer nog to the communal 
problem, he said he would give perfect freedom to either side to press their views 
m the same manner as a boundary dispute would be discussed in the usual course of 
business. After all, he said, grievous wrongs might be righted when all agreed to sit 
together and thought of them as independent evolution 

Mahatma. ] i t as lift left the Congress, set a brilliant example of political action. He 
had tried an experiment for which he would lay down his life. He had found that 
except himself, none other had the competence to continue bis experiment So, ha 
left the Cong rose free to the men of another political inclination to try their own 
ways of action through legislatures and a possible Constituent Assembly Bat, bis 
example, bad had no effect on his followers, who swore by him eariier 


The Congress executive now continued to be manned 
the changed programme of Hie Congress Persons who 


who had no faltib in 
ra the old programme, 
When the programme 


with Gandhi)!, should have left the Congress along with „ - 

changed, they should have transferred ail the power of the Congress to other haade 
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y* * reta iled the ^ Swaraj y a Party and the Parliamentary Board as the executive of the 
P 0 ®?™ 88 M®«|«ded to the resolutions of the Congress m respect of military tram- 
iug , the Btawe People s question the Socialist programme and others and asked tow 
vat ^loL^r would go forward enthusistioally to carry 

Discussing the need for a functioning Swaraj Party at present, what it aims should 
be, Mr Hansarvottama Eao observed “The Swaraj Party lives and has its share of 
wort to do. While not opposing the Congress, at the polls, as long as it carries on 
work in the legislatures, this party most always be ready to take up that work when 
thrown up by the Congress once again This party must be there to give its fullest 
support to aU such ohanges in the OongresB constitution as would keep it predomi- 
nantly political m its activities Tho Congress executive instead of thinking of the 
chances of its own nominees in the coming elections, may oall a conference of all 

E arhee who stand by the principle of self determination and Constituent Asembiv, to 
e passed through legislatures or the country and accept such changes m the consta 
tuhon that such a conference may suggest and Leave the Congress m the hands of the 
executive that snoh a conference may appoint * 

He appealed to all other parties, who felt with his Partv to join the Congress 
forthwith u members and take it to tho goal of self determination by joint action 
There could possibly be no objection which a self detenmnist could now have to 
join the Congress. 

Regarding the demand for an Andhra Province, Mr Fao said if our ideal was 
our own rote in this country, the language of tho land must be the language of 
administration The Congress had long accepted this dictum and acted upon it It 
was through a Constituent Assembly that this would be possible of achievement 
If, in the meanwhile, we wore able to get through the grace of a Secretary 
of State a technical Andhra Province, we should vet be far from our idem 
of a linguistic province m the senses of carrying on tho administration through the 
vernaculars Even a technical province might be of some use as leading the way to a 
higher ideal The speaker referred to the artiflotal differences between the Cirears and 
Bayalaseema and thought that they could he easily squared up by comradeship m work 
for the masses as in the present famine conditions in Bayalaseema. 

He then requested Dr B 8 Moonjeo to take the chair and conduct the deliberations. 
Dr Aloonje then took the chair ana delivered his presidential address 

Presidential Add rex 

Dr Moonje, at the outset thanked the orgamsors of the Conference for requesting 
him to preside over the Conference 

He traced the rise of Gandhiji s influence m the Congress and outlined the circoms 
tanoes which led to the Swarajist split headed by the late Mr C K. Das 

Continuing, Dr Moonjt said “We, tho followers of Mr DaB, have survived to 
witness the full justification of his revolt and its ultimate fructification to day m the 
Congress being oltunatelv obliged to revise its policy and to go back to the eminently 

£ radical programme of actually capturing the Legislatures ana considering the advisa- 
ihty or otherwise of accepting the offices with an overwhelming bias in its favour 
Taking a bird a-eye view, one reels that capture of Legislatures and acceptance of 
offices, should have been such a simple matter as to form the very elements of the 
practical politics of the Congress 

He congratulated the Andhra Swarajists on having reuved the Bwarajist Tarty 
Time had now arrived for all political parties in India, including even the Congress, to 
put their heads together and evolve ways and means for combination and for present- 
ing a united front in reBpect of the new constitution, which would soon be imposed on 
India. But if the Congress would not democratise its constitution and change its men- 
tality in respect of Muslim Communalism, the other Nationalist Parties such as the 
Swaraj ut Party, the Responsive Co operation Party, tho Congress Democratic Swaraj 
Party and the Nationalist Party should combine together and function separately 
from the Congress, preferably under one general denomination for the aohievment of 
Swaraj 

Prooeedmg, he said Now the question is “What should be the nature of this 
Swaraj ?" Complete Independence, that is breaking away from the Empire or owner- 
ship and partnership in tbe Empire on a completely equal status with the other com- 
ponent partners of the latter, that is, complete equal ownership and partnership ? 
Personally, I am in favour of equal ownership and partnership, because, having invest- 
ted arom and ernes of rupees from the revenues of India and having sacrificed 
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thousands and thousands of our men in fighting the battles of the Empire for its pro* 
gross and prosperity during the last 120 years or British Rule in India, H is not wis- 
dom to give up our claim to ownership and partnership m the Empire and forego oar 
right to rule and administer the affairs of the Empire through a representative Impe- 
rial Assembly with membership reserved to each constituent partner, including India, 
on the basis of their respective populations Ownership and partnership thus offers 
greatest advantage to us than even complete Independence, Thus, I would insist oa 
ownership and partnership in the Empire and it the other partners were then to dsaue 
dissolution. J would oppose it to the last drop of my blood Anyway. I would throw 
the responsibility for demanding dissolution on England with its implication of admitt- 
ing oar rights to demand the return of the capital invested from the revenues of India 
plus compensation tor the Indian blood spilt in building up the Empire, I have there- 
fore no doubt m ray mind about my choice in the matter 

He then referred to the attitude of Muslima towards the nationalist struggle and 
stated that all along the Congress and Mahatma Gandhi had placed an entirety 
artificial value on Hindu-MnsUm Umty Prominent Muslim leaders were openly 
declaring that they had no belief m patriotism and were interested only in getting a 
dominant position tor Islam. In all free countries, he said, the problem of minorities existed 
tat m the affairs of the country the majority community had the determining voice. 
The only special provisos that was made m the constitution of these countries in 
the interests of the mononties — mainly in European countnoe— was that safeguards 
were provided for the protection of the religion, language and personal laws of the 
different minontif* Nationalism had been interpreted in these countries not to mean 
a umty of all the different communities. Why should nationalism, he ashed, be 
interpreted differently in India ? The reason was to be sought nowhere else than in 
the mentality of defeatism reduced in the Hindus by the political philosophy and 
teachings of Mahatma Gandhi To achieve tree Hindu-Moslem Umty, we needed to 
develop a bold and manly mentality of self -confidence It was here and for tins 
special purpose that the Swarajists and the Nationalists had to stop re. It was 
reserved for them, if they would foresee their destiny, to give a bold lend to the 
country m true and manly Nationalism. Thev must keep up the struggle for Swaraj 
by ail legitimate and peaceful means While making up their mind to stand upon 
their own legs and disdaining to depend helplessly on othere, they should respectfully 
invite and welcome the co-operation of all irrespective of their caste, creed or 
colour They should combine and invade the Legislatures and capturing the Govern- 
ment, carry on the administration on these principles m such a way with a firm hud 
as to lead the minorities feel and appreciate that their true interests he not m 
separation from Nationalism and the majority community but in honest and loyal 
oo -operation with them on perfectly equal terms “I seel sure,’ he said, “that if we 
demonstrate our determination to carry on the administration on these lines, the 
Britishers are shrewd enough to amend the constitution of their own accord, at the 
earliest opportunity thinking that discretion is always the better part of valour and 
will leave us free to manage the affairs of our own country as we like ’ 

‘Now I should like to say a few words about a point which, I know, » nearest to 
>our heart and which you would want me to look at from your point of view You 
want to have a separate Andhra Province of your own If Sindh is to he separated 
to provide a permanent bams for cammunaftsm m the general administration of the 
country, and also if a scheme of a federation separate from the Indian Federation 
called the Patasthan, including Punjab, Afghanistan, Kashmir, Sind and N W 
Frontier Province is being openly canvassed for dividing India into Modem India 
ami Hindu India, you have every justification to chum a separate organisation of your 
Andhra Province. Orissa has been constituted into a separate province *b a set- 
off to the separation of Bind, to keep-up a show of even handed justice For you, 
now, it is an nphiU task beccatue the new India Bill has now been passed Into an 
Act But there is nothing more consoling than faying for a good cause.' f 

Adverting to the question whether we should help Britain when engaged in a war, 
Hr kfooDje said A cry >s being raised, now-a-days, that if England is ever Involved 
m war, India should not help England and should refuse to supply men, money and 
material. Now let us analyse the situation and see how we Hindus stand in tins 
respect Broadly speaking, there are twenty-six crones of Hindus is India and 7 
worse of Muslims. Muslims have no caste system and are not vegetarians while 
Hindus have caste system and are mostly vegetarians Moslem b, therefore, can 
aqpfjy proportionately more men for the British Amy than the Hmrta. Therefore, 
speaking comparatively, the Hindu voice in raising up the slogan •Don’t help Englan d* 
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will not have the same value and force as the Masha vqkjc Bat the Moslems haro 
aide an sDisnoe with the Britishers who have already purchased their friendship by 
giving them the Communal Award. 

In short, the point is— Do the Hindus possess the worth whioh the Britishers vitae 
and want most in times of war but cannot command without placating and bar g ai nin g, 
as the Moslems possess ? We must train our people, irrespective of whatever caste 
they may belong to, in mibtarwm so that the Britishers may not be able to ooramaa- 
deer without our willing consent and co-operation, neither our millions, that is the 
Bam as, nor our intellect, that is the Brahmins, nor oar labour that is our Sadras, nor 
our fighting men, that is our Kahatnya*’’ 


Ik Bengal Provincial Socialist Conference 

The first session of the Bengal Provincial Congress Socialist Conference was held 
at the Albort Hall, Calcutta on the 2 1st Sapbnbw 1935, under the presidency of 
Mr JayaprakaMk Naram, and continued delibrafaons till the next two days Mr 
Qunada Mqjumder , Chairman of the Reception Committee, in the course of his speech 
said — 

Here in Bengal we have one particular problem which greatly exercises our minds 
It is about the 2.000 young men who are being kept indefinitely confined in jails with- 
out the semblance of a trial and the extraordinary powers with which the Government 
has armed Itself to curb the freedom of associations or liberty of speech ut the press 
and on the platform. 

Bengal to-dav is virtually an armed camp and many of the districts are to all in- 
tents and purposes under martial law The extraordinary powers have been used to 
suppress working class and students and youth organisations as well In the district 
of Midnapore, even t^ngross organisation is banned 

Those youngmen are being deprived of all opportunities of a creative social or poli- 
tical life Many of them are now in jail for more than five years and when recently 
a movement for their release or open trial had been rapidly growing, the head of 
(he Government came out with the suggestion that most of them who are agitating 
for elementary human justice, are themselves in the inner counsels of terrorism. 
That is an extraordinary defence to fall back upon where no defence at all ib possible. 
Many of these detenus, we know, however, have been active member of Congress 
and Tenth organisations. I know personally terrorism to them was as much 
abhorrent as to me. 

The terrorist method is completelv alien to a socialist But the present policy 
of the Government m suppressing all movements for a better ana creative lira 
cannot be accounted for even by its most ardent supporters exeept for the fact that 
the desire for freedom cannot be tolerated But no Government on earth 
has ever been able to suppress this unquenchable thirst for freedom for any 
length of time. 

The Congress Socialist Party has therefore given a lead to achieve this deemed 
end and has accepted a programme of action for the realisation of its ideals of 
a new State whew interest of one class are not meant to be protected at the cost of 
others. Congress Socialism to many minds may appear to be a new form of Socialism. 
But to those who have oared to know its ideals it will not appear so. Congress 
Socialists are not blind to the realities of the situation sad do not therefore waste 
their energies in fighting over more words. 

The Congress as it Is now constituted may not of course be able to overthrow 
Imperialism. But it remains to us to mobilise the really militant foroes within the 
Congress and bring them in a line with workers and peasants to whom Independence 
doeo not mean a mere change of power 

I do not think it necessary to comment on the evils of the coming Reforms 
with Communal Award on one hand and Federal Legislature of Prlnoee, mill-owners 
and landlords on the other They are the ingenuities of Imperialism meant to divert 
ear attention from the real issues. 
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Here m Bengal a particularly pernicious system baa been evolved giving the 
halanoe of power to the handful of European merchants whioh may be used to 
aggravate Communal bitterness. 

Our task with regard to the new constitution will he to wreck it not by accepting 
ministry and falling into the trap of political stagnancy bat by our oontmoous struggle 
and devoted attachment to our ideals. We have no tune to waste as the oontradio 
turns of capitalism are manifestly appearing in all the imperialist States that are 
attempting to Bnppress the movement which is going to establish a new State for 
the exploited masses 

PwJentwl Address 

In course of his presidential address Mr Jayaprakask Aoroyon said — 

Bengal, of all the provinces m India, has occupied a premier political position It 
has been in the vanguard of the country s freedom movement since the beginning In 
suffering and sacrifice it is easily the first province in the country Even at the pre- 
sent moment, whole districts of the province are subject to virtual martial law 
Thousands of Bengal s young men- some of them with the promise of the most brilliant 
careen— he wasting in jails, without as mnoh is a charge having been framed against 
them in a court of law 

The country has only recently begun to realise the gravity of the detenu question 

But there remains a great deal to be done vet The demand for the release of the 
detenus is still Tery feeble Much more publicity is required to be given to this ques- 
tion than it has received bo far And the publicity should be extended to foreign 
countries also, particularly to England Mr CL F Andrews has already led the way 
in this directOD He must be followed up by others. 

On behalf of my Party, I assure the people of Bengal, and the detenus particularly, 
that we shall always stand by them and do all we can to help them. 

The question of the detenus is not the only outstanding problem in Bengal Under 
the pretext of potting down terrorism, the Bengal Government has made all national 
and mass activities impossible Many Congress bodies, Khadi organisations, trade 
unions, peasant organizations, student associations, presses and publications have been 
placed under a ban. Those which are not actually banned have to live under the per- 
petual sarveUlance of the Sue rot Service, 

A non-political association should be formed the business of which should be to 
defend the ordinary right of citizenship,— rights that are enjoyed by every member of 
anv civilized society Yon have heard of the Civil Liberties Union of the U & A. 
which under the able leadership of Mr Roger Baldwin has done extremely valuable 
work. There ore also many international organizations for the protection of the work 
ing man a rights and interests 

ThiB association which is suggested here should also be on similar lines. It should 
be formed not of political workers bat el leading jurists of the country , eminent 
publicists and journalists , women workers [for women are the worst sufferers) , social 
workers, like some of those of the Servants of India Society, and so on. It 
should be an All India body and should have intimate contacts with kindred foreign 
organisations. 

I shall take up next certain other issues which loom large in the political h croon 
or Bengal 

The communal question, as it exists to dar, affects only a small class, the ohm 
which is directly interested, purely for the gratification of personal ambitions and de- 
sires, in legislative elections and jobs and employments in the departments of the 
Government This class, taring advantage of broader causes of communal confliot such 
as exist in Bengal doe to the economic circumstances 1 have already mentioned, seek, 
and unfortunately succeed, to give to their claims and wrangimgs a modi Wider suc- 
tion than they would have otherwise possessed. 

What is the duty of the “nataonalist’’ in these circumstances ? 

The courses that suggests themselves to me are firstly, a total withdrawal from 
the w rang hug for legislative seats , secondly, the linking np of the freedom movement 
with the economic straggle of the masses. , , „ 

Now I shall touch alittle upon the subject of unemployment in Bengal Unemploy- 
ment is perhaps the most acute in Bengal. 

It is strange that tn such an intellectually progressive province as Bengal, provin- 
cialism should be considered in certain sections, at a sotofeon of the problem, the 
roots of which are very much deeper Unemployment results from the nuu-adjustaual 
between production and consumption whioh is as irremovable feature of capftaHdt 
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society It can be oared only when this maladjustment is oared, l a, when society 
is recognized oa « socialist basis. 

Now I wish to oonsider with you the attitude that we should adopt towards the 
New Constitution that has been forged for os by the impend power 

The Congress long ago gave up its belief in constitutionalism and embraced 
direct action as its basic policy The respective strength of the liberal and Congress 
parties shows which has been the more fruitful and correct of the two 

Direct action and constitutionalism are incompatible The Congress cannot truth- 
fullyprofees its faith in the former, if it agree to work the constitution. 

we behave that legislatures have to oe used only in order to strengthen and 
support that revolutionary work outside For us there is no parliamentary work, 
as such What Hr Eajagopaiachari meant to say was that we must work there on 
approved constitutional hoes According to him our insistence, for example, on the 
Blogan of the Constituent Assembly having been raised in the Assembly chamber, was 
nuufaoed tactics, That was a dogaa which had to he raised outside at the proper time 
Dor whole conception of legislative activity is opposed to this We hold that 
when we go to the legislatures our purpose Bhoold be no only to Inflict constitutional 
defeats on the Government, but also to raise fundamental slogans for the purpose 
of propaganda, to relate the work within, to the day to day struggles of the masses 
outside, to expose Imperialism, to obstruct its working 

Our work within the Congress is governed by the policy of developing it into 
true anti-imperialist body It ib not oar purpose, as sometimes it has been misunder- 
stood to be, to convert the whole Congress into a fall fledged socialist party All 
we seek to do is so to change the content and policy of that organization that it 
comes truly to represent the masses, having the object of emancipating them both 
from the foreign power and the native system of exploitation. 


Resolutions 

The following amongst other resolutions were passed by the Conference — 

The Conference records its emphatic condemnation of the Bengal Government’s 
policy of detaining more than 2000 young men. detaining labour workers under special 
powers of its action of the Mareh last in declaring 13 working class political and 
youth organizations illegal, of the continued bon on students ’ organisations since 1931, 
of the majeeterial action m several districts in prohibiting the use of public parks to 
young men and compelling them not to stir out of their bouses between sunset and 
sunrise, of the action or Polios Commissioner of Calcutta prohibiting all open air 
labour meetings and of the hundreds of daily arrests and questionings of person m 
the entire discretion of subordinate pobce officials. 

The Conference recommends to the provincial executive of the party to explore 
avenues of a systematic), determined, and united agitation against this 

The Conference notes that certain prominent Congressmen are advooahng acceptance 
of ministerial offices under the new constitution. In the opinion of this Conference 
such a policy would have disastrous consequences for the freedom movement as it 
would mean a compromise with Imperialism and working of the reforms and result 
in the demoralization and disruption of the Congress ranks and weakening of the 
basis of direct action by strengthening constitutionalism and vested interests 

This Conference therefore exhorts all Congressmen to actively disapprove this 
move and pledges its fullest support to all attempts made to defeat this policy at the 
Lucknow session of the Congress 

This Conference notes with appreciation the recent agitation of the Indian pnbho 
over the Italo-Abysslnlaa oonfliot and wishes to place on record the estimation of the 
Abyssinian question and its bearing on I priia. 

The fight of Abyssinia to retain her freedom is the fight of all the colonial peoples 
urinst Imperialism. This Conference, therefore, sends its fraternal greetings to 1 he 
Aoymman people la their heroic fight 

The uncompromising offensive of Mussolini against Abyssinia farther exposes the 
necessity of Fascism, for its existence to embark upon mad imperialist adventures. 
It shows that Fascism as an attempt to re-estabihsh capitalism is fraught with tremen- 
dous dangers to the peace of the world. 

This Conference also notes with alarm the Imminent danger of a peaceful pene- 
tration of Abyssinia by an Imperialist State like France. 

_ 4 This Conference urges upon the League of Nations to apply the sanctions against 
Italy laid down under Its Covenants against an aggressor State 
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shrewd political spokesmen of the bourgeoisie in the colonial oouatry, dominated by 
the peasant population and feudal elements, mainly look upon the dteorgantsed -and 
not fuHy-otass-ooMCHKts peasantry as their principal support sod as the working -class 
struggle intoowBes and the class oontradwtwns sharpen and more and more manifest 2a 
the pohtical arena, they more and more cling to the later darn for their support, this 
Conference resolves that the organisation of Peasant Unions all over the country on 
the teds of class struggle In alliance with and under the ideological leadership of the 
claas-conacioos proletariat is a main task of the Congress Socialist Party, as by that 
organisation class and solid united front of the worker and peasants, it Is possible to 
overthrow the present reactionary leadership of the Congress and attain roe emanci- 
pation of the telling masses from Imperialism and indigenous economic exploitation 

This Conference further resolves that the said peasant unions be organised on the 
basis of the following programme — 

(1} Canoallstion of the debts of peasants with uneconomic holdings and a aomto- 

MWi. — 

(3) That no rents should be payable for holdings below the minimum subsistence 


(4) Minimum living wages for agricultural labourers 

(5) Non-alteration of land to non -cultivating classes 

(m State Expenditure on Irrigation on a comprehensive plan to bo settled by 
experts and the restoration of natural drainage and water channels 

(7) Compulsory free primary education and provision for liquidation of adult 
illiteracy 

(8) Abolition of landlordism in all its forms and the tillers of the soil to be the 
owner of the land. 

An Abohhon of feral and sami feudal levies, 

no) Freedom from attachment in execution of rent or money decrees of homestead, 
Kneattnral resources and that portion of ft peasant a holding which is just sufficient 
to maintain an avenge peasant family 


The Nagpur PaKtica! Cmferesce 

Acute difference of opinion between the Congress and labour groups over the ques- 
tion whether the Congress Labour Sub-Committee should collaborate with all re- 
cognised Labour organisations or only with institutions connected with the All -India 
Trade Unuii Congress, led to rowdrom at the sitting of the Nagpur Division Political 
Conference hsM at Chitnavifl Park, Nagpur on the 4tfc November 1939 

It waa understood that in the Subjects Committee meeting, an undertaking was given 
that a resolution would d e ma nd that in settling Labour dispute, the Congress Labour 
Sub-Committee should only collaborate with the Trade Union Congress. Bat when m 
open searian, the mover of the resolution Included to it all rocoeuteed Labour Union*, 
Iabour leuden beaded by Mr R. S fiuiiar, President of the Trade Union Oragreeft, 
followed by Labour debates staged a walkout , 

For a time, uproar and disorder marred the proceedings. An eleventh boor com 
promise waa, however, reached and cm assurance from Congressmen that the resolution 
would be to suit their purpose, the labour group returned to the pacdal 

The original resolution was amended and passed, 

gate Poaumckm*d Hank*, Chairman of the Reoeption Committee, welcoming the 
delegates, said that the Conference had been convened to enable the waiters to out* 
torn the future programme which waa essential owing to the prevailing political un- 
certainty in the country Expressing the view that acceptance of offices by Congress- 
men waa detrimental to the country's interests, Beth Foonamnhand Ranks exhorted the 
Cwfarenoe to chalk out such a programme u would auhauoa the prestige ef the Con- 

men t had conjured up two bogeys under whoso cover it was arming Itself with re- 
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pressive laws, namely, terrorism and communism. As a Congressman and Socialist, he 
believed that terrorism would not secure India s emancipation from foreign role The 
terrorists psychology was entirely different from the ordinary offender and called for 
different treatment Like Gandhism, terrorism was a phase in their political life, that 
was now passing away, not because of the repressive measures of the Government, hot 
because those who professed it ware outgrowing it. Both were tactical experiments 
and the country, through experience, had now gone on to higher strategy 

Rsfoning to Communism, the President remarked that he saw no reason why a 
Communist should not be permitted to propagate his news If Communism was un- 
sound, there was no better way of combating it than to let it come into the opeu hold 
and fight for its existence with the other o reeds It was sure to meet a speedy 
end them 

As regards aoceptaaoe of office, Mr Sampumanand. was of the opinion that it was 
unnecessary where Congressmen were in a majority, because they could wreck the 
constitution even without it and no legislative work was possible without the co-opera- 
tion of the majority Concluding, he pointed out certain Berious defects in the new 
constitution of the Congress and suggested that the whole basis of Congress member- 
ship shonid be changed instead of individuals 

finally, the President appealed for united action of all classes of people He said 
that our one groal was liberation of the country from the imperialist yoke mid “re- 
generation of India, in which criterion of human values will not bo what it is to-day, 
in which a mad scramble for means of subsistence shall yield place to willing service 
of all by all ’ 

Mr M. 8 Aney wishing the Conference success, said that ho was glad that the 
Conference gave an opportunity to the people of the Province to express themselves 
ob the current political issues. Ho deplored the absence of the official Congress from 
the Conference and hoped that under the guidance of Ur Bampurnanand, whom the 
speaker knew as a fearless exponent of his views, the Conference would reach sound 
conclusions Whatever their decisions, they should be productive of a spirit of 
friendly co-operation among the workers, despite differences of opinions 

Concluding, Mr Aney advised the gathering to conduct the deliberations in a man- 
ner likely to ensure closer co-operation ami unity between the various groups and not 
to broaden the cleavage now existing 

Another resolution which invited much excitement dealt with the non-acceptance of 
offices under the new constitution. Two amendments were placed, one advocating 
complete boycott of the Legislatures and the other favouring acceptance of offices The 
former was withdrawn, while the latter was defeated 

The original motion favouring council entry , but opposing acceptance of offices was 
approved 

Resolutions urging the Immediate release of all political prisoners, Bengal detenus 
and Bombay Socialists, advocating the use of Swadeshi goods and condemning the 
Communal Award were passed by the Conference 


All India Joa realist’s Conference 


Third Samoa— Calcutta— 17th * 18th Anguct 193S 

The Third All-India Journalists’ Conference met in session at the Town Hail, 
Calcutta on the 17 th Angvst 1035. under the presidentship of Mr C Y 
CUftteJNtm»,'the chief editor of the “Leader’ , Allahabad The proceedings were opened 
by Babu Chatter jl editor, Modem Review The delegates were welcomed by 

Mr Mnnal Kaati Bose, C hai r man, Reception Committee 

Earlier Mr Sara* Chandra Bom opened the Press exhibition In connection with 
the oonfarenoe at which about 700 papers Irom all over India pdbBshed in different 
languages Including the copy of Samathar Darpan claimed to be the oldest but which 
since ceased pubboatoa were on view 
43 
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Dechumg the Conference open Ifr itawammdo Cfoftnym Skid 
*'IT\ough capital punishment has either been removed from title Statute Book or 
fallen into abeyance in very many civilised countries, it not only exists in Indto but 
may be and has been inflicted on newspapers without any trial even by court martial 
Securities are demanded again and again and finally there may oome an extinction of 
the paper ooncerned and even confiscation of its press. It is often a long drawn affair 
whton the ordinary executions are not, 

“I have no doubt that this subject of capital punishment by Instalments inflicted on 
newspapers wil! receive your attention 

Welcome Addrea* 

Mr Mrtnal Kant\ Botr, Chairman of the Reception Committee, in the course of 
his Welcome Address, said — 

Tbs laws affecting the press are so many and are of such complicated character 
that it is difficult even for a lawyer to find light and way through them. As a 

G uroalist has to be a lawyer and everything else I shall try my best to state the 
ws as they are at present moment as briefly as I can I shall not dive into peat 
history bat shall content myself by observing that besides the ordinary laws, such as 
those of sedition, libel, contempt of court etc , which affect the press, the following 
special laws are in operation at the present moment with the scope and purport of 
which every journalist has to be familiar They are 

(1) The Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act 1931, as amended by the Criminal 
Law (Amendment) Act, 1932 and the Bengal Criminal Law (Amendment) Act, 1932 
and the Bengal Criminal Law (Amendment) Act, 1934 , (2) States Protection Act, l934 , 
(3) Princes Protection Act, 1922 , <4) Foreign Relations Act, 1932 

The Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act, 1931, was an Act to provide against 
the publication of matters inciting to or encouraging murder or violence The scope 
of the Act was, however, changed next year by the Criminal Law (Amendment) Act, 
1932, to one fox the '‘better control of the press ’ The significance of this change is 
apparent on the face of it The change contemplated that the executive should hare 
control of the press not only in regard to matters that could conceivably be construed 
as encouraging murder or violence but in all matters the publication of which may 
not be to the linking of the powers that- be The Press Act was to be in force for 
one year only, but the Crmunal Law (Amendment) Act 1932, extended the duration 
to the period of three yean from 1932 The Criminal Law (Amendment) Act effected 
also other drastic changes w the Act of 1931 The most important of these changes 
are in respect of section (4> of the Press Act That section has made it penal the 
incitement to or encouragement of the commission of any offence of murder or any 
cognisable offend involving violence or the direct or indirect expression of approval 
or admiration of any such offence or of any person real or feUbcious, who has 
committed or is alleged or repreeeated to have committed such offence As was 
pointed out bv several non-official members of the Legislative Assembly, the expression 
“offence involving violence was itself too wide, but little did the members imagine 
then that while they were straining at a gnat they would soon be invited to swallow 
a camel. For in the very next year they were asked to pass what is known as the 
Criminal Law (Amendment) Act which added to the list of offences mentioned In the 
press Act very considerably A whole senes of offences were made punishable under 
Press Act, such as, the seducing of any officer, soldier sailor or airman in the military 
naval or air forces of His Majesty or any police officer from his allegiance to duty, 
the bringing into hatred or contempt Bis Majesty or the Government established by 
tow in British India or the administration of justice in British India, or the excitement 
of disaffection towards His Majesty or the Raid Government , the putting of any person 
in lew or causing him annoyance lad thereby inducing him to deliver to any person 
any property or valuable security or the doing of any act which he to not legally 
entitled to do , the encouragement or incitement of any person to interfere with 
the administration of the tow or the maintenance of tow and order or the oommtoaion 
of any offence or the refusal or delay in the payment of land revenue, tax eta , the 
inducing of a public servant or a load authority toj do any act or the forbearance or 
delay in the doing of any act connected with the exercise of bto publio functions or 
the inducing of him to resign hu office , the promotion of f eatings of enmity or 
hatred betwoen different classes of Hu Majesty s subjects , tile prejudicing of recruit- 
ing of persons to serve m any of His Majesty's forces or in the police force or the 
prejudicing of the training, discipline or admintetratioa of any non force These, «a 
yon will see, are almost bodl I j lifted from the Press Ordinance of 1999 
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Most of these offences, yon are aware, come under the ordinary law of the land. 
The law coarts are always open to try suoh offences committed by any body and a 
newspaper or a journal tat has no more rights than those enjoyed by an ordinary oib- 
aen. Sat apparently it did not suit the pnrpose of the powers that-be that each 
offences should be fried m the regular way in ordinary course under the ordinary 
legal procedure They intended that judicial decision and judicial procedure should be 
Bubatitated by executive action 

States’ Psorscnov Act 

The States’ Protection Aot (1934) bas also amended the Indian Press (Emergency 
Powers) Aot, 1931 by creating new offences It has made punishable the bringing 
into hatred or contempt or exciting disaffection towards the administration established 
in any State in India The procedure for bringing it home to the offending paper that 
it had transgressed the limits is the same as in the Act of 1931 The provisions rela- 
ting to the press m this Aot were to be m foroe only till the Press Act of 1931 
lasted, that it till 1936 The Princes Protection Act, 1922, has practically been a dead 
letter, but itTias not been repealed 

Finally, the Bengal Criminal I aw (Amendment) Act, which has application m the 
province of Bengal only, by its press clauses has still further extended the list of 
offences mentioned in the Press Ai t as modified bv the Criminal Law (Amendment) 
Aot of 1932 This Act, unlike the Press (Emergency Powers) Act, 1931, and the 
Criminal Law (Amendment' Act, 1932 is a permanent Act and is not dne to expire 
this year though 1 believe that with the eipirv of the Indian Press (Emergency 
Powers) Act, 1931, this Bengal Act will practical!) be inoperative so far as the press 
clauses are concerned The Bengal Act creates certain new offences which are not to 
be found in the other two Acts It prohibits the publication of certain information 
which is an euphemistic word for news Let me quote from Section (8) of the Act — 

“The local Government may, by notification in the local official Gazettee prohibit 
either absolutely or subject to such conditions and restrictions as may be specified m 
the notification the publication in any newspaper, news sheet, pamphlet, leaflet or 
other documents of any class of information which, in the opinion of the local 
Government, tends to exoite sympathy with, or secure adherents to, the terrorist 
movement 

It has also been made punishable for any newspaper to give anv information, that 
is to say, nows, in contraiention of a notification published under the section quoted 
above. I need not enter into other changes, the) are of less importance 

The Foreign Relations Act (1932) makes it punishable the publication of any matter 
defamatory of a Ruler of a State outside but adjoining India or of the consort or son 
or principal Minister of such Ruler and tending to prejudice the maintenance of 
friendly relations between His Majesty s Government and the government of such 
State The reason that Mr Howell gave for burn ing through this measure is that 
unless it was promptly passed, unrestrained criticism of foreign States “might load 
to a civil war or overthrow of the existing order of society Journalists m 
India, I believe, had never any suspicion that they wielded such tremendous power 
It was flattering to be told that they had that power, hot there is a Bengali saying 
whiah means— “tiie sly one flatters to gam his ends Under the Aot the magistrate 
who tries the offence has not merely to decide on the defamatory character of the 
offending mattei , — and this without the presence of any representative of the btate 
supposed to have been provoked into unfriendliness to our own, but also on the fact 
that the matter actually tended to promote unfriendh relations between that State and 
our own To do so it w not onough that he should be an expert on international affairs, 
lor that itself would not help him to arrive at the conclusions to which the proeecu 
tion would invite him, but he most bo in the confidence of the Foreign Office of our 
own Government supposed to have been offended The Act is, in fact, an attempt to 
restrict the liberty of the press in the discussion of foreign affairs exoept m the 
manner approved by Government 

I do not propose to take much of your time in entering into an exhaustive comment 
on the Press Act (1031) as it has been modified by the subsequent Acts, I shall only 
note s o m e of the silent arguments that have been advanced against tho Aot 

(a) The printing trade « assumed to be a dangerous business and a new press has 
to start with a halter round its neck. The Act provides for security to be taken 
from a new press at the discretion of a magistrate. The conductors of the new press 
are to be on their good behaviour lor a period of three months at the end of wtaoh, 
if It is found that they have behaved themselves to the satisfaction of the little gods 
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appellate court, has no jurisdiction to ro- 
to me amount of the securities, first and 


of the police, they would bo entitled to approach the magistrate lot a refund of their 
deposit 

(b) A whole senes of offences have been brought under extraordinary laws which 
substitute executive fiat for indicia! decision. 

(c) The provision for appeal as has been held by some of the highest judicial tn- 
tanals of the land, n largely isimAuous, seme of the important olauBes of Urn Press 
Act being too wide , 

(d) The High Court, sitting as the 

vise the order of the magistrate m 
subsequent, demanded by the magis , 

(e) The clauses relating to the forfeiture of the printing press are too drastic , 

(f) The keeper of the printing press and the publisher of the paper, even when 

they happen to be one and the same person, ore required under the same order to 
furnish separate securities , _ 

(g) The Press Aot as amended by the Bengal Criminal Law (Amendment) Act, 1932, 
maims the publication of even correct news punishable under a clause that is too wide 

511 (h) 8 !^ trass Act as amended by the States Protection Act, 1934, has placed res 
tnchons on the Press in India in regard to publication of news and of comments on 
the administration of Indian States though it is well known, that most of the States 
are run on autocratic principles and do not allow publication of what would be consi- 
dered permissible comments in British India on their administration. Thus the Indian 
Princes in the administration of their States enjoy a degree of immunity from criticism 
which even the British Indian Government does not enjoy 


The Home Member s pledge that Government did not propose to go beyond the 
actual necessities of the case or change the objective of the Press Bill which was to 
deal only with violent or murderous propaganda was forgotten and power was now 
sought to be taken to have control over the entire press not only in regard to writ- 
ings calculated to encourage terroristic crimes, but in regard to writings of every other 
description Sir Cowasjee Jehangir had a vision of the coming events, for he said in 
course of the Assembly debate on the Press Bill that Government were to see that the 
Bill when passed did not become an instrument of terror to the journalists of India. 
Sir Abdur Rahims words were equally prophetic He protested at the manner in 
which Government had placed its ‘double faced and deceptive measure professing to 
control violent writings but really aimed at taking control of the entire Press.” 


Orauno* or Laws 


1 cannot speak from my personal experience of all the difforent phases of the 
operation of the Press Laws m other provinces From the way in which securities 
are demanded, I can well imagine that the bludgeon falls as heavily m Bengal as 14 
other provinces. But m Bengal wo have the privilege of being "advised” by a Press 
Officer, a privilege denied to other provinces A sum of Bs. 23,200 was provided in 
the Budget and the Officer was appointed m 1930 In the course of a noto circulated 
to members of the local Legislative Council and a copy of which was supplied to Gov- 
ernment, the Indian Journalists Association thus described the modua opera mdt of the 
Press Officer s directions given almost from day to day, but the following will give yon 
some idea about the way In which the Press Officer has been using hm powers — 


(a) News that is showed to be published in the papers of all-India circulation in 
other provinces is not allowed to be published in Bengal newspapers of similar circu- 
lation It has sometimes happened that provincial newspapers that are sold in CUcmtta 
contain news that the Bengal papers had not been allowed to publish 

(b) Correct and authenticated news of a particular kind w net allowed to be 
published and, when allowed, is mutilated in such a maimer as to make the news 
often misleading, 

ic) Display of news of certain character is not allowed , 

<d> Detailed directions ire given as to the printing types that are to be need in the 
headings and body of the news and for the exclusion of certain expressions such as 
arrest of ladies and Moslems 1 from headings of news , 

(e) Double-column head l ines of certain news are not showed , 

(f) Detailed directions are given as to the arrangement and position of columns 
of news , 

(g) Proceedings of Hie Indian Legislative Assembly and of the Bengal Legislative 
Council are not slowed to bo p&bUabsd in fell bat are censored 
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(h) Proceedings in law courts of Civil Disobedience coses and of oases involving 
terrorism are not allowed to be published in fall but m a mutilated form and, as in 
the case of the statement of Hub Beans Das, accused in the Governor Shooting case, 
the “Statesman ' was allowed to publish passages m that statement m regard to which 
strict directions were given to the Indian daily newspapers that they were not to 
publish them. 

(i) Legitimate criticism of policies and actions of Government and Government offi- 
cials are objected to 1 

In the days the Civil Disobedience Movement was m fall swing one of the direc- 
tions of the Press Officer to the newspapers was that in reporting beating by the 

S hoe of members of processions taken oat or of public meetings held in defiance of 
e Police Commissioner s orders m tho City of Calcutta or in the mofvattl towns 
and villages, the word “assault 1 was not to be used, the utmost that could be allowed 
was that the police dispersed the unlawful assembly or crowd by a “mild lathi-charge,” 
thoagh as a sequel to such mild charges people had often to be taken to hospital and 
sometimes more serious consequences followed 

•Generally speaking," the note of tho Journalists’ Association concludes, “the Press 
Officer will not allow to be published any allegations of wrong done by the police with 
the result that newspapers do not venture to publish things which may, m any way, 
offend his notions of what the press may pnbHsh ' 

It is true that the Press Officer no longer gives some of the directions of the kind 
given above. As a matter of fact the Bengal Press has adapted itself to the conven 
turns established by the Press Officer It must not be supposed, however that he has 
ceased to give his “advice’ altogether As a matter of fact his advice Aowb with the 
same generosity as in the last few years, though the natuio of it has been changed 
according to his conception of the necessities of the present situation. Thus the papers 
are warned as to tho consequences of publishing news and comments regarding the 
hunger strike of detonus and incidents that take place m connection with the punish- 
ment of detenus in jail Sometimes the Government issues orders over the head of 
the Prees Officer Bins it was only recently that publication of news about the obser- 
vance of the “Detenu Day was prohibited though, the notices etc , of the meetings to 
be held were allowed to be published for days together 

PCBLICATIOV OF PkOCEEDIXGS OF LEGISLATURES 


A matter of constitutional importance that arose out of the nature of censorship 
that is exercised over the press m Bengal requires an independent treatment, I mean 
the question of privilege or the press in connection with tho publication of proceed- 
ings of the Legislature Certain proceedings of the Indian Legislative Assembly were 
severely censored in tho course of transit to the Calcutta Press On an adjournment 
motion in the Assembly the question was definitely raised whether the freedom of 
speech secured to the members of the Legislative Assembly by the Government of 
India Act, extended to the publication of their speeches in the press The question, as 
originally raised, was whether Section 63 of Ordinance No II of 1932— “an Ordinance 
to confer special powers on Government and its officers for the purpose of maintaining 
law and order,’ —or the Press Aot of 1931 took away the freedom of the presB in re- 
gard to the publication of the report of tho speeches of the members of the Assembly 
Sir James Crerar at first contended that an Ordinance was a law and the question, in 
his opinion, was what the actual effect of the law was. Following the usual practice 
of high officials when they find themselves in a quandary, the Home Member tried to 
shrink the responsibility of stating the view of the Government in regard to the effect 
of tho Ordinance on the publication of reports of speeches of members by newspapers 
Eventually, on being pressed by the President, 8ir B. L. Hitter, then Law Member, 
gave his opinion in writing thus as to the effect of the law on the subject "In my 
opinion, the Ordinances have made no change in the ordinary law of the land in the 
matter of publication in the public press or otherwise of the proceedings of the 
Legislature ” 

The Ordinances have made no change m the ordinary law of the land But what 
is the effect of the Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Aot, 1931, as amended by 
the Criminal Law Amendment Aot 1932 V The English law is clear on the point and 
has been hud down m the celebrated caso of Wagon vs Walter by Chief Justice 
Oookbura, Provided the report is fair and is published without malioe, so action for 
libel is mamtenaMo The Court in that case held, that if any person pub- 
lished a report of what happens m the Parliament at a time when the public 
are admitted and the report u lair, he a not liable in the action at the swt of any 
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person who happens to be affected by wmething libellous in the report The reason 
is, the judgment proceeds to say, such reports are part of the ordinary business of 
parliamentary life and whatever injury is caused is unavoidable and no blame is 
imputable to the reporter or to the publisher or to the author The same, presumably, 
is or should be the law in India. Hut one cannot be sure in regard to such matters 
The question was also definitely raised in the Bengal Legislative Council, during the 
discussions on the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Bill, 1932 Division was taken 
on a motion in connection with the Bill The Press Officer “advised ’ the press not 
to publish tho Division List The question being raised, Mr R. N Boid Home 
Member, stated that Government had no intention of taking the powers they proposed 
to take in the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Bill in order to prohibit the publica- 
tion of the proceedings of the Legislature But what he said almost immediately 
afterwards nrtaalh negatned this intention “What they wanted to cheek, he 
declared, “was publication of these privileged utterances bv an irresponsible press in 
such a manner as to poison the minds of the young men. The Home Member 
further added that “it was verv easy, with all the tricks of the journalists trade, by 
leaded headlines bv tactical justa position by omissions and additions hero and there 
enhrelv to misrepresent statements made on the floor of tins House in perfectly (mod 
faith and without the slightest intention that they should be used m that way’* I 
presnmo, the prohibition of the publication of the Division List was to prevent 
journalists from plaving their usual tricks I 

By fifty five votes to twentv four the Assembly passed the Press l Emergence 
Powers) Bill I do not know what the majority of the non-official Indian elected 
members thought but if any section of them wore under the belief that the Govern- 
ment would, in the actual operation of the Act, limit it to its avowed objective^ which 
was to control writings inciting to violence or murder, they were sadly mistaken. 
Hie? had given the Government an inch as they thought, but they were soon to 
discover that the Government would take an oil from them This happens whenever 
the Legislature has been persuaded to arm the executive with extraordinary powers 
in (bo good faith that these jiowera would not he abused As a matter of fact those 
powers have almost invariably been abused. One very striking illustration of such 
abiis* of poults has been furnished onh recently in the action of the Government of 
India m demanding securities and forfeiting the seiunties of a large number of papers 
throughout India for having published news or having commented upoa the Govern- 
ment measures taken in ccnneaion with the earth quake disaster at Quetta. Hie 
a* tion has been taken m every case under the Press (Emergency Powers) Act The 
offending writings wore an encouragement neither of terrorism nor of Civil Disobedience 
There was no emergency that could juBtifv such bummary and swift sction If the 
papers had b\ their comments or bv the news that they had published excited hatred 
or contempt of the Government or committed anv other offence, the ordinary law 
was there and the ordinary legal machinery was available for the Government to 
move and have the offending newspapers punished But this obvious course was not 
adopted and since the Press Act was near at hand, it was applied to punish the 
offending newspapers. The temptation to uso extraordinary powers has always proved 
jrresiflUofe to the bureaucracy I would therefore earnest! v request the members of 
the Legislative Assembly, when they will be asked to reenact the Pre» (Emergency 
Powers) Act on the espiry of its term even m a modified or milder form, to remem- 
ber what has happened in the past They have a precedent in the Princes' Protection 
Bill the introduction of which waa refused by the Assembly The Viceroy had to 
certify the Dili and had it passed by the Council of Bute 

Our demands are that the Press (Emergency Powers) Act, as it has been amended 
by the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1932, Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act, 
1934, and the States Protection Act, 1934, should not be renewed in any sham or 
form, and tliat press censorship and all interferences with the discretion of the 
editors in the publication of news and comments should be done away with The 
Press should be left to take the consequences of the violation of the ordinary laws of 
the laud It should be as free as the press in Great Britain and enjoy all the privileges 
which the British Press enjoys. 

If despite all protest, the Press Act is reviewed in anything like its present shape 
or form, we members of the Press should take concerted action for the defence of 
our just liberty The Conference will devise adequate measures and ad vise the 
members ol the From in the event of the protest we may register here being ignored. 
Bat 1 take the liberty of offering the following suggestions for your oonaderation — 
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(1) A ceaseless propaganda should be earned on in the oolumns of all newspapers 
and periodicals of India against the iniquities of the press laws 

(U) A systematic propaganda should 1 be conducted m foreign aOontnea to educate 
world opinion as to the iniquity of curbing the liberty of the press in India. 

(ini la the matter of publication of news that is correct and should be published 
in public internet, the Calcutta editors and editors of newspapers of other important 
towns and cities should have previous consultation and publish the news if thought 
lit simultaneously , 

(ir) No paper should seek the “advioe ’ of the Press Officer if the post of such 
Officer is not abolished, on any matter , 

(v) Editors and representatives of papers should refuse to comply with the 
request or order of the Press Officer to see him. He should he asked to give his 
“advice ' in writing , 

(vi) Newspapers and periodicals should refuse to publish official communications 
that are not news , 

(vu) lhe victims of the Press Act should he rendered moral and financial support 


I have by no means given an exhaustive of what we can and should do Perhaps 
it would be said that whatever we might do would be of no avail. But I feel that 
we, the members of the Press, should stand or our self respect and refuse to 
acquiesce m methods that have been devisod to debase and degrade us not merely in 
our own estimation but also in the estimation of the public I believe I am disc Jos mg 
no secret when I say that a part at least of our present position of helplessness is due 
to the failure on our part to act jointly and the handle that we have given to the 
Press Officer to exploit our desire to save our own selves on the suicidal principle 
that each one ib for himself, the devil may take the hindmost I If we could act more 
in co-operation amongst ourselves and in a spirit of mutual trust and oonfidence, we 
could, even under the rigours of the Press Act publish a good deal m public interest 
that we have not been able to do and cannot do now 


8eH effaceraent— if I may be permitted the use of a paradox— is the badge of our 

B rofessioo. For the newspaper reading public the great body of journalists, who, by 
he verv nature of their calling must remain anonymous, nave but a nebulous exis 
fence. But journalists too are men and have to face the same realities of life as the 
members of other classes of sooiety Is it not, therefore, an anomaly that the Press, 
which unceasingly gives voioe to tho grievances of others is all but silent regarding 
those of its own members ? I would not hare referred to it if I dul not know of the 
enormous amount of actual Buffering and even misery which lay underneath this 
magnanimous silence I need not labour the point, for I am sure you will all agree 
with me that the average Indian journalist is vurr far from being well off In fact, 
his eoonomio condition is most unsatisfactory It was always bod and has become 
positively worse in coarse of the last three or four years. The circumstances, which 
u> their totality are referred to as the “economic depression, have affected the 
newspaper industry as much as any other It is well known that a large proportion 
of the revenue of a newspaper is derived from advertisements and when trade is 
bad advertisers are naturally, though perhaps not wisely, shy The result is of course, 
a worsening of the economic condition of all those who depend on the newspaper 
industry for their living 

The “economic depression ' however is a genegal malady from which almost all 
classes are suffering. We journalists have, over and above, our particular monster 
to fight I refer to the Indian Press Emergency Powers Aot which has had a most 
depressing effect on the profession to which we belong I have already dealt at some 
length with the moral and legal aspects of this question. Let me now mint out the 
disastrous economic consequences of that most reactionary measure The rigour of 
the administration of the Press laws has not only arrested the progress of all for- 
foward movements In journalism but has actually narrowed down its scope. With 
the Frees Act hanging over their heads as the sword of Damocles newspapers have 
ceased to be enterprising Demands of securities by tho Government have weakened 
the financial position of many, while not a few have been forced out of existence 
altogether These causes have led to an increase in unemployment and underemploy- 
ment among journalists 

The prosperity of newspaper or penodioal depends on the extent of ita circulation 
and the amount of support it can command as a medium of advertisement So, from 
a business point of new, the chief concern of % newspaper is to increase ita cir- 
culation and attract advertiaments Though each individual newspaper most rely 
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marnly on its down efforts (or results hi these matters, the struggle can be made a 
jjttkt easier for all by initiating and carrying on a general campaign of propaganda 
on behalf of the Indian newspaper press as a whole. 

Let me take the case of adrertwements first A systematic propaganda can be 
earned on pointing out to businessmen the immense value and lndiapensabihty of 
newspaper advertisement. Publicity is (be food that nourishes trade It Is neeassary 
not only when trade is good bat also, and perhaps more so when trade is suffering 
from a general depression. It is a wrong pohey to restrict publicity daring a period 
of depression. Only those who keep op steady publicity daring the yearn of a do* 
pressioa will reap the fall benefits of a revival when its comes these and other 
points may be brought to the notice of prospective advertisers through systematic 
propaganda. 

Propaganda in favour of inoreareed circulation of newspapers is also desirable 
But circulation of newspapers depends on a number of factors more or leas of a 
general nature, one of these being the position as regards literacy among the people 
of a country Booh huge circulations as are common in the countries of the west 
are impossible here so long as the percentage oE literates in India remains at its 
present extremely low figure Besides illiteracy, a general lack of the reading habit 
and specially of the newspaper reading habit even among those who can read and 
afford to bay newspapers u a great obstacle in the way of Indian newspapers attain- 
ing large circulations. Circulation is also retarded by the very inadequately developed 
interest taken by our people in public affairs. Improvements must be effected in all 
these directions before large circulations of newspapers can become common in 
India. 

In this connection I should like to refer to the scope and possibilities of vernacular 
journalism in onr country These, I believe, are enormous The comparatively small 
outlay required for publishing a paper in an Indian vernacular is not n mean advan- 
tage which vernacular papers enjoy over those published in the English language. 
Moreover, the public that can be reached by the vernacular press is far larger than 
the public which is accessible to the English, papers. As regards the newspaper needs 
of the rural population, these mast be supplied, for a very long time yet, almost 
entirely by vernacular papers. No effort, therefore, should bo spared to develop 
vernacular journalism in the country and thereby extend the field of journalistic 
employment 

The steps bo far discussed for the improvement of the economic condition of 
journalists are of a general nature They are calculated to farther the interests of 
proprietors of newspapers as much as those of the working journalists, or perhaps, 
more the former than the latter In fact the benefit to be derived from these steps 
will, so far as the working journalists are concerned, be indirect I have now to 
draw your attention to a few questions which concern the working journalists 
specially and in which the interests of the proprietors of newspapers and those of 
the working journalists may appear at first sight to bo opposed to the another 

It is a regrettable foot that regular payment of wages to the staffs is by no means 
a general role in the newspaper industry in India. On the contrary, irregularity is 
the rule and regularity the exception. I doubt if so much irregularity in the matter 
of payment of wages as is in vogue in the Indian newspaper industry is tolerated 
m any other boshieas. Wages are almost always in arrears and sometimes they are 
irrevocably kst The resulting distress is great for the poor journalists who do not 
know how to taust upon ana compel reenter payment of their doe wages. It should 
be one of the first duties of an association of journalists to take up tola question. 
Morel pressure should be brought to ben upon ttie proprietors for regular payment 
of wages to their employees, Employers should realise that they owe it to the men 
whom they work sot Only to pay wages bat to pay them regularly Unfortunately 
many employers are not sufficiently conscious of (his obligation ana of the misery 
they Inflict by their neglect to discharge it properly This has led to the enactment 
m many coon tries of tews for the protection of workers. Ton are aware that a BUI 
whose object is to ensure regular payment of wages to workers is now pending be- 
fore toe tegtetetive Assembly It was originally intended to be applicable to industrial 
workers only The Select Committee, however, has enlarged its scope by making its 
prevtoont applicable to such brain-workers also whose salaries do not exceed 
__ «*- 900 a mouth If the {fill is passed into an Art sod the same is given effect to, 
But *n»y provide some protection lor some of the victims of irregular payment Bat 
that oar strongest safeguard should be oar own unity 
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Irregular payment of wages is not the only bane of a working journalists life. 
There are many others, among which inadequacy of wages deserves prominent men- 
tion. Low wages are indeed a feature of the Indian newspaper industry The average 
worbng journalist has very little bargaining power, so he has to accept whatever 
figure the employer may name. Honrs of work constitute another source of suffering 
Exoept In a few first class offices there is hardly anv system regulating this matter 
and the staffs are generally worked for unconscionably long hours 

Closely allied to this Question is tout of leave Very few officers have any fixed 
leave roles Leave depends mostly on the sweet will of the proprietor The practice 
of most officers, I believe, is not to grant any leave, except a few days ossual leave 
in a year, with full pay That is to say, the only rule they follow ib “no work, 
no pay ’ Such a state or things should not be allowed to eontinae, for it does not 
take account of the needs of the working journalist as a human being Not only does 
the existing system, or rather the want of one, make any provision for occasional 
respites from labour which are so necessary for those who ordinarily work at high 
pressure as journalists have to, bat it also ignores the fact that journalists being men 
are Viable to fall ill at times and may be compelled to remain in bed lor comparer 
tively long periods. I would suggest that provision should be made by all offices 
for a month s privilege leave with full pay for every eleven months work, in addition 
to a number of davs casual leave tu a year The absence of provident fund facilities 
in most offices is another factor which contributes to the general insecurity of the 
economic position of the working journalist 

While I have drawn your attention to many ills, I can name but one remedy 
That is collective action It is not in the power of individual journalists to take such 
steps as con bring about any considerable improvement m their condition What 
the case demands is collective action Hence is the great importance and necessity 
of the association movement The association movement has yielded wonderful 
results In other countries. I want to emphasize the point that what has been possible 
in other countries can be done m this country also 

When I am still on the subject of the economic condition of Indian journalists, 

I would draw your attention to another trying need of the profession. 1 shall state 
the question in the words of Mr John Walter (of tho London “Times ) “Such a 
man (a journalist) is a slave to his work more than other men. He is kept working 
at high pressure Day and night he is never safe from the telephone His nerves are 
alwavs on the streton Such a man is sure to hare something of the artist m him , 
and, like other artists, he is often so absorbed in the pnde and interest of his work 
that he takes no thought for the morrow Only too often he may have neglected 
the obvious duty of insuring his life. And then one day the blow may falL A serious 
illness, a nervous breakdown, an accident, or it may be the loss of employment 
owing to the amalgamation of his newspaper with another, with the consequent re- 
duction of the staff— something may suddenly deprive him of the income upon which 
he had ooxne to reckon. What is he to do i I ask you to find an answer to this 
question In this connection, 1 may specially mention the “Newspaper Press Fond 
of the United Kingdom The magnitude of tho service it has been rendering can be 
realised from the fact that in ono single year (193J) giants and pensions paid out of 
this Fond and allied endowments amounted to £21,237 Payments since 1864 when the 
Fund was established upto 1933 totalled £301,901 It may be noted here that the 
Newspaper Press Fund of the United Kingdom receives large donations from the 
pub) to every year We must try to establish a fund on similar lrnes m India for the 
benefit of journalists in distress. It is my hope that a nucleus will be formed at this 
very Conference 

There is no provision for training m journalism m India. The need is unquestioned 
though there may be some difference of opinion regarding the best method of pro- 
viding such training The majontiy view appears to be that Bpeci&l institutions for 
the purpose should be established as in some countries of the West The idea of 
providing courses In journal nan in Universities has been largely supported. Theoreti- 
cal inatruotion as is imparted in universities must, of course, be supplemented by 
practical training in the university itself or in newspaper offices. The Indian Journa- 
fists’ Association has given a scheme to the University of Oaloutta which has been 
cetaideriug the matter rather too long one would think. The other universities have 
alao under consideration this scheme or similar schemes. The Inter-Umveraity Board 
.fail recommended that Diplomas in Journalism should be given by the Indian Univer- 
sities I trust Out these efforts will soon bear fruit k aad at no distant date, there will 
43 
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be a sufficient number of adequately trained journalists to meet the requirements of 
the present and of the near future 

The Press is perhaps the greatest of all educative force# in the present-day world. 
It should, therefore, be the policy of every enlightened Government to encourage the 
growth and circulation of newspapers by all means in its power Cheap newspapers 
are a groat desideratum in India. But newspapers cannot be oheap unless the cost of 
their production is low In this respect, the Indian Press la not getting all the help 
and sympathy it can legitimately claim bom the Government of the country On the 
contrary 7 there is evidence of a tendency on the part of the Government to restrict 
the facilities already enjoyed by the Press A recent example of such restriction m 
the enhancement of the press telegram rates. Import duties on paper and printing 
machinery also add to the cost of production of newspapers in India. The agitation 
most continue for inducing the Government to liberalise its policy in these matters 

Another serious danger that threatens the newspaper indostrj is the Government s 
competition with newspapers m the held of business Newspapers and periodicals 
draw their sustenance largely from advertisements. When the Government begins to 
seek to profit by advertisements through the Radio or start radio periodicals and 
seek to draw advertisements from the market for publication in these periodicals, it 
looks serious for the Press. "Whether the Government by these efforts makes profit or 
not is not the question The ambition of the Government mav not score higher than 
to make the Indian boardcashng service pay its way Even if the ambition is not 
realised and there is a deficit the Government will not, for this lil-con&idered business 
enterprise, go into liquidation. But what mav appear to be a harmless experiment to 
the Government mav prove to be the death of many of the papers. There is a Bengali 
saving which means that slaughter mav be done bv either of two ways by the hand 
or bv taking the brt.ad out of the victim s month The Press Aot and its satellites 
are formidable enough weapons Wbv have the other one also ' It is a matter of 
satisfaction that Indian and non-Indian papers are *6 dtl so far as this partioularl 
matter is concerned. In fighting for the liberty of the Press, we are fighting for the 
liberty of speech and of every kind of liberty, social political, religions and economic 

TIm Pmadential Addma 

Mr C Y Chintamom , in his presidential address said ■—I regret that circumstances 
have not enabled me to take an active part in the affairs of the Indian Journalists 
Association under whose auspioee wo have assembled in conference, for the third 
time I believe Nor was it given to me to attend the two previous sessions, 
held in ( akntta and Bombay under the presidentship of Mr Natarajan and the late 
Mr Rangaswami Iyengar In the premature death of the latter, Indian Journalism 
and Indian public life have both suffered serious loss, and we of the profession in 
which he attained a leading [Asition are the poorer for his lamentable demise He was a 
zealous guardian of the interests of the Indian press and I recall with mates- 
» holy interest the deputation to Lord Irwin which he organised and led five years 
ago to repn vent our case against the Press Ordinance of that Year Thanks in the 
mam to his advocacy and to the reasoned sympathy of that noble Viceroy, the depu- 
tation resulted in administrative instructions to local Governments which went some 
little wav to mitigate the hardships undoubtedly caused hy that needless and severe 
act of executive legislation We are still passing through difficult times and greatly 
vn'A the guiding hand of the late editor of “The Hindu . Y Onr first President is stiff 
happily with ns Mr Natarajan u a veteran in our ranks, having been a journalist 
for 45 years, first tinder the guidance of that great master of the craft— Mr 0 
Subramama Aiyar— and wo send to him our greetings and onr good wishes for many 
more veara of useful activity I must not forget to make a reference to my venerated 
friend Babu Ramananda Chatterjee— journalist, teacher and reformer— a man who is 
respected wherever be is known for hut high character and noble ideals. He has 
laielv suffered a heavy bereavement and on tout behalf and mine 1 offer to him onr 
sympathy and condolence to the toss he u cased upon to bear 

Fellow -delegates, journalism is a noble calling Newspapers first osme into being 
as a means of popular education Their commercial side is a comparatively recent 
development It waa recognised that while educational institutions imparted knowledge 
and instruction to the youth, the adult population stood equally in need of education 
in a larger sense and it waa thought that no better method was available to achieve 
this end than the dissemination of news and views periodically through the printing 
I 1 *** >ad when we look back upon the condition of tha country a oentory ago and 
pontrast it with the present, who will say that tha Idea was not correct or that ye*» 
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and events have not completely vindicated the judgment and the patriotism of our 
wise sad revered forefathers ? I should not be understood to mean that the press 
has been the only agency to bring about a marvellous change m the mentahty of the 
people. Educational institutions have unquestionably been the principal factor But 
the press comes only neat to them, If pnbho spirit is to day widely diffused among 
the people, our political and other organisations are entitled to credit therefor Bat 
have they not been powerfully aided by the press i Not only political emancipation, 
but the equally important cause of social reform, as well as industrial development, 
owes a great deal to the Indian press Let ua to day from this platform send up 
our humble tribute to the great founders of the Indian press— foremost among them 
Raja Bam Mohan Roy and Mr Dadabhai Naioji— for the insight and foresight which 
they as uncommon men showed at a time when there could have little of under- 
standing or appreciation among their countrymen in genaral Since then, other 
distinguished men, many in number, have adorned editorial chairs in the several pro- 
vinces, and nowhere more than m Bengal A profession which has included in its 
ranks men of the calibre and distinction of Hansh Chandra Mukeni and Kristo Dais 
Fal, Bhambhu thunder Mukorjt and Surendranath Baneriea, the brothers Sisir Kumar 
and Motilal Ghose Vishwanath Naravan Mandlik and Naravan Ganesh Chandavarkar 
Bal Gangadhar Tilak and Gopal Krishna Gokhale , G Subramama Aivar C Karuna 
kara Menou and 8 Kastunranga Iyengar Pandits Madan Mohan Malavija and Bishan 
Narayan Dar, and Babu Ganga Prasad \arma and Lain Lajpat Rai, is a profession 
that need not be ashamed of itself "Vie, the humble successors of the mighty men 
of old, have every reason to feel a pardonable pride not only in the nobility of our 
calling but in the greatness of our ancestry TV e follow m their foot&teps, we honour 
the traditions thev have handed down, we humbly seek to serve tie Motherland 
according to out limited capacities and opportunities m the same spirit and with the 
same motives which inspired our illustrious forebears j should not omit to mention 
that among British journalists m India, too, there have been men honoured in their 
day, whose memories are still cherished with esteem by Indian reformers Such 
were Robert Knight, TV Martin Wood and William Digbv, Messrs S K Batcliffe and 
Glyn Barlow such is Mr H G Horniman The great Mrs Besant oocupied a pedestal 
all her own It is a source of regret to us that the majority of B itish journalists 
m India should interpret their mission in terras of temporary British interests in 
India instead of deeming it tlicir duty and privilege to serve the land of their tompo 
rary aojurn and the people whose supjwrt is the indispensable condition of their 
continued existence. This evil is not of recent growth Three-quarters of a ceatmy 
ago. Sir John {afterwards Lord) Lawrence deplored it in these words — 

*The difficulty in the wav of the Government of Ind a acting fairly m these 
matters is immense If anything is done, or attempted tv be done, to help the 
natives, a general howl is raised, which reverberates ui England and finds sympathy 
and support there I feel quite bewildered sometimes what to do Every one is, in 
the abstract, for justice, moderation, and such like excellent qualities , but when one 
comoe to apply such principles so as to affect anjbodv s interests, then a change 
comes over them (Letter to Sir Erskine Perrj, Member, India Council) 

No wonder that at the present time, too, the Anglo Indian pi ess ordinarily looks at 
public questions from a i»oint of view different from or e\tn opposed to that of tho 
Indian press So that, (no struggle for the maintenance of the)ust liberties of the 
press against undue invasion bj the Government, has had, and I fear will have to be 
earned on by the Indian press unaided by the other powerful section of the press 
in Indue But this is an inoidont-one of many similar incidents— of the government 
of one country by another And it is why the Indian press has always been, and 
I am confident will ever be, a staunch and unfailing champion of Swaraj for the 
Motherland held too long in subjection In bis struggle the pi ess has always to 
be in the firing line and to expose itself to risks from which public men who are not 
journalists on at least partially immune This risk the Indian press has cheerfully 
borne during all tbe years of its existence, and I am sure I can speak for all and 
every of you, fellow journalists that it will be not less ready in the fature to do its 
duty manfully by the country, let the oost be what it may 

I have mentioned Swaraj Lei me emphasise that m present conditions m India 
no Indian paper has a moral right to exist which is not an advocate ol Swaraj 
Differences ufopmion are bound to exist as regards tho methods by which this is to 
be achieved But there can be and I am glad to think that there is no difference 
between one Indian paper and another as regards tho end itself We who have m- 
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hentod the freedom movement from Raj* Ram Mohan Hoy and Mr Dadabhm Naoroil, 
cannot and will not be false to our sacred trust. Bat let me equally make it plain 
that we are not inimical to England nor hostile to the British connection with India. 
What we are opposed to, without apology and without qualification, is the British 
domination of India We hold with J 8 Mill that the government of one country 
by another has no meaning and no reality except as the governing country treats the 
subject country as a human cattle farm, with the great Gladstone that the capital 
agent in determining whether England should continue to be in India should be the 
will of the people of India and with Lord Oxford and Asquith that England and India 
Owe a common loyalty to the twin ideals of justice and liberty On this triple footing 
we advocate that India should be recognised dt pert and efe facto as an equal member 
of the Commonwealth of Free Nations popular! v —unfortunately , still correctly— known 
as the British Empire, and that such deductions as may now be necessarv from what 
Mr John Redmond called the full rights of "national self government should be the 
irreducible minimum and for the shortest possible nu mW of years According 
to our varying temperments and convictions we may pursue what methods we may for 
the attainment of thiB object, feehog conscious all the timo, in the language of my in end 
Baba Bunananda Chatterjeo, that 'lack of uniformity is not lack of unity * Subject 
however, to one mighty reservation. No manner of violence m a«v of our methods. 
Describe these as you may— constitutional,' or ‘peaceful and legitimate, 1 or ‘truthful 
and non-violent,' — one method stands exoluded— the method of violence Politics is 
not religion, it is not philosophy, it is not science it is an art My favourite de- 
finition of it is ‘the art of methods and results But however the reside may be 
achieved, we ought not to and I trust will not— I prav that we may never be tamp- 
ted to —resort to any unrighteous methods I behove with my whole heart and mmd 
in Christ s teaching that Righteousness exalte th a nation The motto of every paper 
and every journalist should be, "Speak the Truth and do the Right " 


In this point of view we not only do not approve or support or countenance or 


in this we most recognise that exceptional situations may call for exceptional 
measures, as malignant diseases require drastic remedies, and w hen the remedied 
measures appear to ns to be what the circumstances require warrant and justify, 
we give them oar support Bat we do insist— and we ao not fool called upon to 
apologise for insisting— chat the measures should contain m them elements of success 
that thev should not be more severe than necessary that they should be administered 
justly and with moderation and discriminated, that thev ought not to be directed against 
the innocent along with the guilty, and— this is most important— that they should 
be accompanied by healing measures of constructive reliefs measures economic and 
measures political- My complaint is that the policy of the Government of Bengal and 
the Government of India m dealing with the terrorist movement has uniformly been 
cue sided, that they have trusted too much to repression and donB too little— If any- 
thing— to attack and remove the root causes of the terrorist movement They have 




situations may call for 


mmm 


one sided, that they have trusted too much to repression and donB too little— if any- 
thing— to attack and remove the root causes of the terrorist movement They have 
been content with crude symptomatic treatment of a malady that is deep-seated, 
and almost evaded or avoided, despite long experience and continued advice, 


and almost evaded or avoided, despite long experience and continued advioe, 
far-reaching measures of political and economic amelioration which are the ««* qua 
non of success. Not even the modest recommendations of the Bengal District 
Administration Committee— an almost official body set up bv the Government of 
Bengal themselves— resulted m piactical action for the improvement of economic 
conditions Instead, it was the recommendations of the Rowlett Committee winch 
found favour with the Government of 'India —with what disastrous results is ft matter 
of public notoriety While on the political side the last word of British statesmanship is 
the anti-India Act for the perpetuation of British domination which has received the 
Royal assent and which, in the name of Reform, is going to be enforced in the face 
of the nnanittoos condemnation of Nationalist India. In such circumstance*, how can 
there be improvement m the relations between England and India / The days of 
miracles are over The Government and we have a common purpose that torrongm 
must be rooted out Hot I fear that we differ very much in opinion as to the most 
effective means of doing this, I doubt »not that the Government think they are m the 
right, much as we think we are. As things are, we are without power to make our 
opinion prevail nor » it going to be given to us under the coming unwanted and 
unconstitutional constitution. Nonetheless do we owe a duty both to the country and 
to the Government to state our news publicly and with complete frankness, and this 
duty our press to dung to the best of its power 

So far I have placed before yea considerations more or leu general fa their 
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character .they indicate the nature of the work in which we as journalists are 
engaged and also, tho peculiar difficulties which confront us in our task— peculiar to 
subject countries in which, in Mr Gladstone s words the people rightly Btruggle to 
be free True, there are national governments which do not allow the press any free- 
dom worth mentioning Newfangled ideas, snob as Communism, Fascism and Nazi ism 
seek to foroe themselves into power on the dead bodies of their ontios and opponents 
In our own conntry there are the States in which there is no semblance of a free 
press Luckily for us all, however, the British Government have not yet betrayed a 
weakness for dictatorship under any alias, thev still chenah parliamentary institutions, 
they still believe in government by discussion, still their press, the best in the 
world, is tho ‘fourth estate of the realm But it is equally the fact that in this 
country, where thev long to remain the dominant partner, their ideas undergo an 
Mwjesorae transformation and they show bv their acts that they are more re 
gardful of their special and privileged position than desirous of encouraging free 
institutions to grow On our part we are naturally eager that power should he trans 
ferred from non Indian to Indian hands, the bureaucratic administration should he 
replaced by a responsible national government We are compelled by the circums- 
tances of our position, it is not a pleasure we onjov but a duty we have got to per- 
form, to criticise tho administration— its acts, its methods, its omissions— from day to 
day Conflict is the unpleasant consequence And in the conflict we as the weaker 
party get the worst of it. We can bat ciy and have no language hut a cry But, 
while in oue breath we are mockingly told that while the aogs bark the caravan 

E ss on even the consolation of a cry or a bark, is grudged to us and laws have 
placed on the statute book in restraint of our legitimate liberty to speak out „ 
our mind Frederick the Great told “Voltaire that there was a complete underetandutSkj 
between him and his subjects— they were to sav what they liked but he was to do 
what he pleased Hero in India, God knows our Government do what thev please ^ 
bat are jealous of our liberty to sav what we think Oa no other ground can I for* 
one understand most of the restrictions imposed upon the Indian press. I shall be 
told that this is mere imagination, that the fact is that all the liberty for which the 
press has use has been left to it, that it is only offenders who are sought to be 
punished I am content on thu, point to abide bv the \erdiot of a disinterested and 
impartial tribunal What would such a tribunal sav on the wide language in which 
fcko 124 A of the Penal Code is drawn J Or its convenient handmaid Sec 153 A * 

Or See 108 of the Criminal Procedure Code Or the Press Act of 1910 * I mention 
this although it has been replaced as its worst features have been reproduced in 
still worse form and with additions which aie an aggravation m the Act of 1931, 
which is still m force This Act passed for one vear was in the following 5 ear 
amended for the worse and its duration extended Brother-journalists of Bengal, you 
have tho added misfortune of being subject to the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment 
Act of last yoar In other provinces, we eniov the dubious blessing of provincial 
Special Powers Acts Thev are to expire this year but the air is thick with ugly 
rumours that their duration is to be extended— I do not know for how long— possibly 
as an unconscious tribute to the coming reforms I have studied every one of these 
Acte with the care which a publicist affected by them is bound to bestow on their 

E revisions, and I have no hesitation in condemning all of them as nn worthy of the 
tritish Government which professedly believes in a free press and as highly detri- 
mental to the safety, the freedom and the growth of the press I will not here 
attempt a detailed exam mat on of the provisions of these various Acte This 
has been done times without number in the columns of our respective 
papers and by independent minded members of legislative bodies In large 
part, the Act of 1931 is a reproduction of the Press Ordinance that preceded it, and 
the latter was subjected to able and informed criticism by the late Mr Rangaswami 
Iyengar in the comprehensive address he delivered as President of our last Conference 
at Bombay There has never been an adequate answer to the many and serious anti 
cisms of some of the atrocious provisions of these laws. I am not surprised There 
can be no answer In a word x Indian journalists are apparently regarded as 
enemies of the State and anything ib good enough for them while nothing is too bad. 

It is significant— and humiliating— that newspaper pnbho&tions are reported upon by 
the Criminal Intelligence Department If all of us are not actual criminals, the germ 
of criminality has perhaps found a congenial lodgment in our breasts and therefore we 
must be carefully watched as potential criminals ! The Anglo-Indian press, conscious 
of its safety due to its policy, affects great surprise at our 00 m plaints against the 
press lews tod sets in wonderment whether the contents of nationalist papers are not 

* 
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the final answer to their own complaint. They are not Our critics ignore the distinc- 
tion between right and sufferance. For so long as it pleases the Government not to 
put in force any of the provisions of their drastic laws, well and good But the moment 
they change their mi nd for reasons best known to themselves, what happens ? That 
thev have so changed their mind from time to tune is a matter of reoont history still 
too fresh in the public mmd, it is too painful a memory, to need restatement Many 
have been the victims of Government policy in times when they were seized by panic 
and acted as if eieryone who was not with them was against them. Where were our 
inends of the Anglo Indian press then. J They did not then admit the justness of oar 
criticisms bat turned upon us ns if to say that we were suffering just retribution for 
mds. It ib a familiar plea of the apologists of repressive laws, who include both the 
beneficed and the unbenefLed bureaucracy, that no loyal subject who did not engage in 
unlawful activities need fear them Ladies and gentlemen this is the shibboleth of 
reaction Burke answered it for all time when he pointed out as no one else oould do, 
that it ls no excuse for a bad law that it will be employed with discrimination, that 
very sparing use will be made of it on proved necessity that it Is intended more to 
be a saintary warning to persons prone to err than to he a penal measure in every* 
day use The very existence of a bad law on the statute booh is demoralising both to 
the possessors and the victims of authority It tempts the former to seek short-cuts 
to easy administration it is apt to make cowards and hypocrites of the latter In 
India, without responsible government and with frequent occasions of conflict of view 
point and of interest between a ruling authonty belonging to another country and 
drawn from another race and nationals concerned for the wellbeing and advancement 


of their Motherland the mischief of such objectionable laws is east I v greater than in 
lands more fortunately situated This is not untested theory it is a statement of foots 
proved by experience sad and long 

A question which I have often put to myself and to others but have not been able 
to answer or to hear answered is, where is the necessity of any special coercive legis 
lation when there is on the statute book sec. 106 of the Criminal Procedure Code ? 
Yon will permit me to set it out i* ettento 

‘‘B hen ever a chief presidency or district magistrate or a presidency magistrate or 
magistrate of the first class specially empowered bv the local Government in this be 
halt has information that there is within the limits of his jurisdiction any person who 
with a or without such limits either orally or m writing^ or in any other manner 
intentionally disseminates or attempts to disseminate or in anywise abets the dissemi- 
nation of- 


fal an i seditious matter that is to say, any matter the publication of which is 
punishable under feection 124 A of the Indian Penal Code, or 

(hj anv nutter the publication oi which is punishable under Bee 153 A ol the 
Indian Penal Code, or 

(c) anv mat er concerning a judge, which amounts to criminal intimidation or de 
tarnation under the Indian Penal Code, 

Such magistrate, if in his opinion there is sufficient ground for proceeding, may, in 
manner hereinafter provided require such person to show cause wbv he should not be 
ordered to execute a bond with or without sureties for bis good behaviour for such 
period not exceeding one year, as the magistrate thinks fit to fix 

“No proceedings shall be takes under this section against the editor, proprietor, 
printer or publisher of any (mblication registered under and edited, printed ana pub- 
lished in conformity with the rales laid down in the Press and Registration of Books 
Act, 1867, with reference to any matter contained in such publication except by the 
order or under the authority of the Oovemor General-in Council or the Local Govern- 
ment or some officer empowered by the Governor General in-Comuni in this behalf 
B hat is it, J seriously wish to Know, which any Government desirous bona fid* 
of preventing the press from becoming criminal but not of suppressing legitimate free- 
dom cannot achieve by the application of thiB section ? "When objections were raised 
to the insertion of this section in the Criminal Procedure Code in 1898, the Govern- 
ment s answer was that regular proceedings under sec 124- A of the Indian Penal 
Code were too protracted to stop mischief promptly and that therefore the simpler 
proceedings contemplated by sec 108, Or r d were eminently desirable in the public 
interest. Under the influence of the panic caused by the occurrences in the Deccan 
m the bummer of 1807, the Government of India proceeded at one and the same time 
to widen the language of sec 124-A and insert sec. 153-A in the Indian Penal 
Code, to insert sec 108 in the Criminal Procedure Coda, and to give power to 
postmasters to detain articles which they suspected contstoed matter obnoxious 
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to Section 134- A or 163-A, I P C A nation-wide protest was made against 
this triple measure of ooeroion and this protest was voiced by such men as the then 
Maharaja of Darbhanga- Sir Lakshmeahwar Singh Bahadur of honoured memory— and 
Mr w C Bon lienee. As usual the protest went unheeded, the Law Member who 
was in charge of the Bills excelling himself by the choice saying that he did not 
oare a brass button what Indian cntu.s thought of the legislation I had an oppor- 
tunity, five years ago, of asking the highest officers m the land what end 

they had m view could not be achieved by the enforcement of Section 108 and 
why they wanted the very rigorous Press Ordinance of that year The answer was 
that experience had demonstrated the inadequacy of that section. I had the temerity 
to utter the challenge that it should be stated categorically where, when and how 
the alleged inadequacy became manifest On my part I undertook to sbow that 
except in one case the magistrates concerned did uphold the executive with no 
interference from higher tribunals The one exception was the case of Mi Tilak, 
who, asked by a magistrate to give security under the said section, won in the High 
Court which Bet aside the proceedings of the magistrate During the many years 
Hist that section has been m operation, one or two more editors might have escaped 
nnbnrt by proceedings initiated by Government, but I am certain that in the over- 
whelming raajontv of cases the Government have had their way to their entire satis 
faction. And yet they are not satisfied Why i The only reason that I can think 
of is that the proceedings under that section are judicial— albert the judicial authority 
is an executive magistrate, an officer subordinate to the Government, one whose 
prospects in service depend upon the goodwill of the Government But the accused is 
there given an opportunity of showing cause and of vindicating his innocence If he 
has the means and the will, he has the farther opportunity of taking his case in 
revision to the High Court This evidently has proved too much for the Government 
which prefers the reign of discretion to the reign of law Lord Morley wrote to 
Lord Minto that the Government of India were against lawyers because they were 
against law This was said by & Secretary of State and not by an Indian editor The 
fact unfortunately is— or so, at all events, it appears to be— that the Government of 
India, inured by long habit to the ways of despotism, naturally prefer to be uncon- 
trolled masters and as far as possible not to be checked by an independent judiciary 
I regret that certain movements and activities— m particular the reprehensible 
terrorist movement— have given to the Government an excuse of which they have 
not been alow or unwilling to take full advantage, to indulge their inclinations to the 
great detriment of the press and of the freedom movement as a whole I for one 
shall always find it difficult to believe wholly m the seriousness of the Government s 
professions that they do not want to discourage legitimate criticism for as long as 
they will keep alive the emergency powers lots side by side with Section 108 of 
the Criminal Procedure Code ‘Emergency 1 13 defined in the dictionary as ‘sodden 
occasion , ‘unexpected ■casualty’ ‘unforeseen occurrence , ‘an event or combination 
of circumstances calling for immediate action , ‘pressing necessity But our Govern- 
ment in the exuberance of their executive real have gone so far as virtually to 
change the very meaning of terms and have ou the statute-book emergency Acts 
niit name, which have been m operation for voars and whiah, if rumour is to be 
credited, they want to keep up for years longer There was once a Yioeroy who bad 
told the Convocation of tne University of Calcutta that he looked forward to the 
day when public opinion would be in India, as it was m England, the irrenstihle and 
unresisted master of the Government But, ladies and gentlemen Lord Hipon among 
Vloerovs was the one swallow that did not make a summer Fifty-one years after 
the departure from these shores of Bipon the Righteous, we are still waiting for the 
advent of another such Vioeroy 


As if alt that the executive Government were doing to encourage a free press 
were not enough, we, unlucky editors and publishers, are confronted by «mfirtn»r 
misfortune in the use that is sometimes made of the power of High Courts to insti- 
tute proceedings for contempt of court. I am oertam, that I speak for every one of 
yon, fellow journaUBta, for those present here as well as those who are not that no 
single one of us w even remotely desirous of lowering by our writings the dignity 
and authority of a single court of jostioe, much less of the highest courts in theland 
to which we look up to protect the liberty of the subject against encroachment by 
the State If we sometimes err we do ao ae the reet of humanity does, not excepting 
X fear, the courts themselves. When we do make mistakes, we do not chin immu- 
nity from punishment Bat let ns be tried in the usual manner and not by the 
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exercise of summary jurisdiction. Bus is undoubtedly appropriate to oases of attempts 
to interfere with the coarse of justice and even to celticisms which would have 
that effect Bat I venture to think that the power inherent in High Courts to pro- 
ceed by summary trial ought not to be employed in oases described as contempt by 
scandsusation Indies ana gentlemen, in saying this I do not forget that I am a more 
layman, and most therefore speak with reserve Bat I am emboldened to put forward 
my view, as I have on my side no less an authority than Hr Justice Hanraatha Nath 
Hnkeiyi, whose comprehensive judgment delivered a few months ago I have read 
with equal comfort and, if I may say so with respect, admiration In view of the 
refusal both by the High Courts m India and by the Judical Committee of the 
Privy Council of leave to appeal on the ground that the High Courts have exclusive 
junsdiction in such cases, I venture to think that it is up to our legislators to amend 
the present law by a new Act If the position remains as it is, I fear that while the 
press iu India may, within the limits allowed by the very illiberal press laws of India, 
criticise the Prune Minister and the Secretary of State, the Viceroy and the Governors, 
it cannot without undue risk, utter a word of even moderate, legitimate and justified 
criticism of High Courts and anything done by them 

I have already mentioned the deplorable conditions in Indian States where there is 
no tree press worthy of mention. If there are exceptions, they are few and tar bet- 
ween ana bat serve to prove the rule Broadly speaking the only independent criti 
cism of the affairs of States is criticism offered by the press of British India. But 
the Government of India far from using their position of supreme Influence to 
persuade and encourage the ruling Princes to afford adequate facilities for the develop- 
ment in their States of a free press and free institutions generally, have placed on the 
statute-book of British India measures of protection to the Priucea against criticism 
by papers iu British India. The aggrieved subjects of the States, denied not only res 
possible but representative government and domed the right of free criticism either 
on the platform or in the press, now find that they cannot male full use of the press 
in British India which is ready to serve them, on account of the Princes’ Protection 
Act In the discussions on this piece of legislation m the Legislative Assembly in 
1933 and 1934 no successful attempt was made to show that the Act of 1922 had 
failed to give adequate protection to the Princes or that the attitude towardB the 
Princes of the press of British India as a whole was so unfriendly that summary 
action against them was required. In the coming ail- India federation no rights of 
citixenship are going to be conferred upon the subjects or the States. Through their 
nominated representatives m the Federal Legislatures the Princes will be in a position 
to influence the course of affairs in British India. But they will be immune from any 
manner of interference from people in British India with their affairs, however con- 
ducted There is no trace of liberalization visible anywhere Aud it will not be open 
to the press of British India to help the subjects of States governed by medieval 
methods by offering free criticism with a view, not to injure the Stales or the 
Frracee, hot to serve them and their subjects in an dightenod manner and with 
disinterested motives. Let it be said in fairness to the Princes that it did not appear 
from the discussions m the Legislative Assembly that it was m response to any wide 
demand from their Highnesses that the latest Act was placed on the statute book It 
was an instance more of the over-zeal of the Government of India to protect a 
absolutism Let it not be over looked that it was only in lucid interval which 
are neither many nor of long duration, that our Government act as the agents of 
progress. 

Now, Mtow journalists, allow me to say a few words on matters of purely domes- 
tic concern. I have spoken of the enormous difficulties by which we are confronted 
in the duly discharge of our duties In the face of such and so many disadvantages, 
it is omr obvious duty to organize ourselves so that the Indian press m&v 
on all occasions be able and ready to acts an on unit in defence of its threatened 
rights and its imperilled interests By the side of the press of England and America 
we are nowhere. While our numbers are vastly larger we are backward by com 
partson with the Anglo-Indian press. The latter baa the support of wealthy commer- 
cial corporations and of the Government which is m the hands of its own oountry- 
men. It is up to us, after so many yean of existence, to make up for lack of outside 
support and for difficulties beyond oar control by the strength of our internal organiza- 
tion. I fear I utter a common-place when I say that mob organization is more an 
asp nation of the future than a fact of the present In saying this I hope I shall net 
to understood to to lacking in appreciation of the efforts made in the But few yearn 
by the Indian JotuttatotoT JjmcMqq of the city, which has striven to do ill bast 
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in the service of the press of India. Bat it has not received from the press of the 
country as a whole a fraction of the support which it could reasonably nUim. The 
main difficulty is that we live in a country of almost impossible distances, and 
frequent committee meetings are for the reason very difficult, Bat it is essential 
we should do our best to overcome this and cognate difficulties and wake up to our 
duty as members of a profession noble in itself and indispensable to the progress 
of the country, but placed in an extraordinarily difficult position. Not only have we 
to adopt measures of defence against repressive legislation and its ngorons administra- 
tion but we have to strengthen the flnanoial position of the Indian press Our ideal 
is not a capitalist press in which the individuality of the editor is remorselessly sub- 
ordinated to the financial interests of the proprietor bat a press financially strong 
enough to overcome vicissitudes of fortune and able to serve the nation effectively at 
all times The attitude of the Government has received a recent illustration in the 
increase of the rates for press telegrams by over 15 per cent Secondly without any 
demand from any section of the public of the priority accorded to ordinary press 
over private telegrams has been abolished The telegraph department notwithstanding 
the increase of rates, continues to charge a fee for keeping accounts of bearing press 
messages. 

There are frequent complaints that press employees are not accorded fair treatment 
in respect of security of tenure or fair remuneration or reasonable hours of work On 
the side of employers there are complaints that men with a fair degree of ability and 
knowledge are not easily available for engagement on the staffs of newgpapei s 
While sufficiently high preliminary qualifications are required of members or other 
professions, there are no institutions for the training of journalists and no minimum 
qualifications demanded of applicants for appointment as snb editors and reporters. It is 
not always realised that not every stenotvpist can be a reporter and that not every man 
who has failed to get a job elsewhere is good enough for appointment as a sub editor Lest 

J renr in Calcutta an attempt was made in this behalf and a scheme was actually drawn up 
or the institution of courses in journalism in the University of Calcutta. I do not 
know what progress has been made with it I hope it will be found possible to 
introduce in at least some of our universities courses in journalism not necessarily 
identical with bnt more or less sun far to those which have been in force for a 
number of yeais in the London School of Economics Ultimately it is true, the best 
school of journalism is tho office of a daily newspaper Nonetheless, a certain amount 
of preliminary training of prospective journalists should be very welcome to those 
who are responsible for the conduct of our big newspapers. 

In England there are institutions with large funds at their command for the benefit 
of newspaper press employees In India persons who are so imprudent as to become 
journalists are seldom free from anxiety for the wives and children they will leave 
behind them I fear that in very few newspaper offices are there provident funds for 
the benefit of their employees Worst of aft, it has jnst come to my notice that there 
are not wanting a few, I sincerely hope they are a very few, seemingly big news- 
papers w Inch, taking advantage of the unemployment among the educated, are running 
themselves with the aid of a subordinate staff made up mostly of apprentices paid 
nominal wages. It mav be that they are cot well off financially but this practice, it 
unfortunately it does exist as it has been reported, is reprehensible and must be 
condemned 

Fellow-journalists, all these considerations point unerringly to one conclusion. It is 
that we must pat oui house in order We must strengthen the Indian Journalists 
Association and make it a stable and permanent organisation It should have 
a strong and representative executive with authority to act in important matters 
in the name of the Association— to meet attacks from outside as well as to perfect 
the organisation of tho newspaper press of India. Minor differences of opinion 
on political or other l&snes ought not to be allowed to affect our common loyalty 
to an institution which has a right to our allegiance and our service. It is oar 
good fortune that notwithstanding so many handicaps the Indian press has deve- 
loped expanded bo remarkably in the last two generations But to rest on oar oats 
is two invite disaster for the future ‘Contentment spells decay ' The employers and 
the employed, newspapers and news agencies, all should co-operate in a common 
endeavour to make the newspaper press of India stronger, moro distinguished, more 

^nlS'tol^howevIrTSo may 8 ” be oircuimtanced, by whatever difficulties confronted, 
whether prosperity may shine upon ns or adversity may depress us, let ns pmy to 
God that we may never allow ourselves to be teaptedto yield to weakness, to think 
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of self more thin of the country, and to tarnish the honour and the glory of oar 
noble heritage I need not recall to yon or to the Government Wilton s olassw piece 
on the liberty of printing. I will, -with your permission, quota from a great speech 
on The Press of the Empire. Addressing the delegates of the Imperial Press Con- 
ference on Jane 5, 1900, Lord Rosebery said 

"We have hoi conferences before— many of them conferences of great 
importance — at which the Pnme Ministers and Ministers of the Empire have met 
together to consult on the great matters of policy which concern the Empire It is 
no disparagement to these gatherings to say that I hold that this is more important 
stilt 1 have the greatest respect for Prime Klmateta and Ministers. But whatever 
their splendour may he when they are the ascendant, they are essentially transcient 
bodies while good newspapers are or should be eternal , and the power of a great 
newspaper, with the double function of guiding and embodying the public opinion of 
the province over which it exerts an mhaenoe, is immeasurably greater than that 
of any statesman can be." 

It is impossible for a man Uke me to improve upon the language or the sentiments 
of one who in his day was known as “the Orator of the Empire Snch being the 
position of the press in the life of a community, we all, fellow journalists can do no 
less than to pray to God to give us strength to live our taurnauatk, lives in accord- 
ance with the precept of John Bright —Be Just and Fear Not 


SECOND DAY— RESOLUTIONS— Igth AUGUST 1»3S 

The Conference concluded to-day after passing a number of resolutions touching 
the various grievances of journalists and newspaper proprietors all over India. 

The Conference urged the abolition of Indian Stator Pioteehon Act, the Bengal 
Criminal Law Amendment Act and the Press Emergency Act, objected to the mam ten 
ance of the Press Officers in Bengal and demanded immediate abolition of Press 
censorship 

Organisation of publicity campaign on Indian affairs in foreign countries for the 
purpose of counteracting ants 'Indian propaganda was decided upon and exception was 
taken to the Governments competition with newspapers in securing advertisements 
for the Government and Semi-Government publications 

An official resolution whioh evoked much discussion and which was eventually re- 
jected by 51 votes to 49 was about the training of journalists in Indian Universities 
After passing a comprehensive resolution about the welfare of working jonrnahsta, 
recommending recruitment to staff of different newspapers from the register of 
unemployed journalists kept by the Journalists Association, the Conference decided to 
establish provincial associations alt over the country asking *h»p > to bo afflhaM to the 
All India Journalists Association, Calcutta, whn,h was recognised as the Central 
organisation. 

the next session of the Conference was decided to be held at Lahore 



Hie All India Medical Conference 

The twelfth session of the All-India Medical Conference was held at Nagpur on 
the 26th December 1938 under the presidency of Dr U Rama Bao who orfticised 
the constitution of the Indian Medical Council and dealt with the position of medical 
education and research in India and the need for the encouragement of Indian 
systems of medicine The following are extracts from the address — 

There » no subject more engrossing the attention of the Medical Profession m 
India at the present time than the Iadian Medical Council. A Medical Council for 
India has no doubt been established at long last and its work is now m full swing 
But this is not the Council you and I have had in view Thw Council is only an 
apology for a Counoil—a grand appendage to the Government of India and a 
tany plaything of the British Medical Council It will be a twice told tale if I begin 
to narrate the history of the Council m detail 

The present Indian Medical Council is not what the nation wants. It requires 
radical reform and nothing but a repeal of the Aot and re-enactment on democratic 
lines will satisfy us. I am afraid the present Assembly may not be able to help ns, 
for, though we have a steam road roller now in place of the old, lifeless, soulless, 
stone roller possessing some strength and power it has not got sufficient steam yet 
successfully to effect radical reforms At best, it can only attempt some patch- 
work We must, therefore await better times Meanwhile, I urge on our medical 
brethren in the Legislative Assembly to introduce an amending Bill, in its winter 
session next month, just to feel its pulse We ha\e been given Swaraj for India, 
that is, at least, what the Britisher now boasts of Then why should he object to 
our having Swaraj in Medicine i Whether the British Medical Council likes it or 
not, our aim ought to be "to establish a uniform minimum standard of qualifications 
in medicine for all provinces such that persons attaining thereto, shall be acceptable 
as medical practitioners throughout India, and this we must strive to attain at 
any cost." 

Medical education in India is in a most unsatisfactory state calling for thorough 
overhauling and immediate reform There are two standards of qualification, one, a 
University degree and the other a licence or diploma. The holders of the University 
degrees, who nave been placed under ban foi over five years, have now begun to 
bask again in the sunshine of the B M C. The University degrees of Bombay, Mad- 
ras, Calcutta and Lucknow haie smco been recognised and it is hoped that with the 
good offices and kind intervention of the Indian Medical Council, the other University 
degrees also will come to be recognised in the course. The plight of the Licentiates, 
however, is he) ond description At present, there is no provision for higher educa- 
tion for L, AL P s in this country and those who aspire to higher qualifications are 
compelled to proceed to England to take up a continuous course for at least two 
years. So lorn; as they remain in India, it is impossible for them to obtain a quahfi 
cation which is registerabla w the Dinted Kingdom unless they are prepared to go 
through a University course from the very beginning 

Now, there is only one course open for us, if we should aim at the ideal of a uni- 
form high standard of training with a single high minimum standard of qualification 
and that is this —The minimum preliminary educational qualification most be Inter- 
mediate Examination in Arts with Science optional or an entrance examination in Eng- 
lish, Physios, Chemistry and Biology of the Intermidiate grade connected by a 
Bond of examiners appointed by the Government The selection of students 
should be made on merit and not on communal basis. A statutory body like the 
Royal College of Physicians and Surgeons in England should be established 
in the otuntal of each province and the course should be of five years duration, the 
oumoulnm, instruction and examination being the same as for the University graduates. 
There are enough facilities for clinical studies m oapital cities and there are any 
number of men with British qualifications who can be appointed as Honorary Physi- 
cians and Surgeons in Hospitals attached to teaching institutions and as teachers in 
colleges on a modest honorarium The College of Physicians and Surgeons should con- 
sist of about 90 members chosen from the pick of the medical profession m each 
province, the non- official element preponderating The colleges wilt conduct examina- 
tions and award diplomas. There may be three diplomas, the Fellowship (F C.P 8.). 
Membership (1C. d P 8) and Ltoenfaaialup (LOP k 8.) Graduates of the 
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medical colleges should be allowed to appear for the F C. P 8 examination, the 
highest qualification of the Collage of Phymws and Surgeon*. This will level up 
the distinction between the two classes. This qualification should be made register - 
able both in India and England. 

Closely allied to Medical education is Medical Research Unfortunately in India, 
research work is not encouraged to the same extent as its importance daman da. 
Medical Research here la often associated with the I V 8L fat salaries, high attitude, 
quiet solitude, cool and breezy climate and very little result The right place for me- 
dical research is Calcutta, Bombay or Madras and not Kasauli, Dehraoun, or Conoor 
Nor can researches done in London be imported to Delhi Oar Medical problems are 
different and require hard work under the topioal sun amidst the wok and suffering 
No facilities whatever exist for research and post-graduate study in any of the Univer- 
sity centres. If Medical Research has not advanced to an appreciable extent in India, 
the fault rests entirely with the Gov eminent The best Indian Medical talents are 
allowed to rot in Government Hospitals or eke oat a scanty living by private practice. 

More opportunities should be given for Indian talents and the Indian Universities 
being mostly Indian in character and composition, it is not difficult to achieve 
this end. 

The Indian Medical Service has a long and interesting history behind it For the 
last 175 years or more, this grand service, it must be admitted, had held aloft the torch 
of Medical lore and had helped a great deal is shedding the lustre of Western 
Medical Science m India. Though the Indian Medical Service is a purely military sorvice, 
it has practically remained a Cinl medical one all these v ears Between 400 and 500 
officers are lent by the Military Department to the Civil side, for whom nearly 378 
Civil posts are reserved. These posts include administrative posts under the Government 
of India and the various Provincial Governments for medical relief, sanitation, education 
and research work in the country Other executive appointments are also held by 
them such as Superintendents of tails and mental hospitals. Siuh combination of 
cml and military duties, which subordinates the needs of the cm! population to the 
requirements of the military saddling the country with enormous expenditure, is 
unheard of in any other civilized country in the world 


Various have been the attempts made to separate the Ct vil medical service from 
the Military and the grotesqueness of a doctor going to see a patient with a sword m 
one hand and a stethescope in the other, bad attracted the attention of the Government 
of India, as far back as the year 1879 But this anomaly has not been removed even 
m the new Indian Constitution and the domination of the Indian Medical Service has 
been perpetuated. The Indian Medical Service has come to stay with us permanently 
until at least another stage m the advancement of Self Government has been reached 
God knows when this is going to be So, we must make the beet of a bad bargain The 
Indian Medical Council too must urge, after four jears for a raguitenbte qualification 
in India for entrants to the Indian Medical Service Thu qualification must include 
proficiency m Tropical Medicine. 

Vi omen of India have now come to the forefront in all walks of life They find the 
Medical field no less all tiring and attractive than the educational, which they first en 
tered A number of women graduates and Licentiates m Medicine are being tamed 
oat hi Colleges and Medical Schools in every province, vear after year They too 
suffer like their brethren, in the struggle for existence The Government of India 
have recently organised the Women Medical Service This service » recruited w 
India It consists of 42 members for All-India. Of them 50 per cent are Indian. For 
a vast sub-continent like India, this number is too poor More women, spocially Indian, 
must be recruited for this service 

Nearly four lakhs of rupees are paid every year to the Women Nodical Seme# 
from public revenues. So the appointment should bo made by an independent body 
like the Public Service Commission. The proposed contract that members of the 
Women Medical Service reserve, proceeding to England for their study, should resign 
if they marry within four yean after returning from England, should be abolished. It 
effects a number of Indian candidates, as few Indian ladies would be prepared to bind 
themselves against marriage. 

There are three grades of medical men serving under Government, the Civil Sur- 
geons, the Assistant Surgeons and the Sub-Assistant Surgeons The Civil Surgeons are 
promoted from among the ranks of Assistant Surgeons who are seniors. These men 
though givav independent charge of hospitals axe given subordinate position when an 
I 1C 6 officer is posted to the hospital, though he happens to be the latest recruit 
9>s other two grades are kept separate and water-tight and whatever the length eg 
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Foam College hara also boon established m Northern India. The Indian Msdioal 
School in Madras is being well-oondooted and instruction is imparted in all the three 
systems, Ayurvedic, Siddha and Unani 

India a position is unique in this regard Instead of ntifcsmg the drags found with- 
in her own borders, she has got to depend on countries thousands of miles away, to 
fill the empty bottles of her Pharmacies Taking the figures for 20 years between 
1909 to 1929 we find the value of drugs and medicines imported to India, excludutt 
chemicals and narcotics increased from 73 lakhs in 1909 to 202 12 lakhs in 1909 
while the value of raw drugs exported from India also increased from 15.5 lakhs to 
41 6 lakhs during the same period Thus the trade balance m favour of importing 
countries at the end of 1929 was 161 6 lakhs On the basis of the average struck out 
from the above figures, the trade balance at the end of 1934 can be put down at 20 q 
lakhs Thus India is the loser by Rs 2 crores annually in the drug trade The Gov- 
ernment of India ought to have long ago established Chemical Laboratories in im- 
portant centres in this country, where the tinctures and other medicines can be prepared 
out of the drugs collooted first-hand in the country 

In the vear 1927 the Council of State passed a resolution in the following terms — 
“Bus Council recommends to the Governor General-m-Council to urge all Provincial 
Governments to take such steps as mav be possible to control the indiscriminate use 
of medicinal drags and to legislate for the standardization of the preparation and for 
the sale of such drugs’ 

To give effect to this resolution, the Government of India appointed a Committee 
with Lt Col Chopra an Chairman. But the terms of reference precluded the Committee 
from dealing with the economic aspect of the question. The masterly report of Col 
Chopra was practically shelved until recently it was unearthed by the Council of 
Plate bv another resolution The Government of India have now come forward with 
their proposal to establish a Bto-Cbeuncal Laboratory at Calcutta and have asked the 
PronnciaJ Governments to follow suit A laboratory in every Province is absolutely 
necessary to test the punty of drugs and no time should be lost to set them up 

There is again another economic aspect which the Government have failed to con- 
sider That is the dumping of patent medicines and secret remedies which have spelt 
economic ruin on our land and have caused indescribable harm to the people. The 
import of these patent medicines should be stopped and no medicine should be 
allowed to be imported which does not disclose its formula ou the label Medical men 
should refuse to prescribe patent medicines whose formula has not been disclosed. A 
great deal of propaganda is necessary to impress on the people the barm in taking 
patent medicines advertised in papers as specifics for diseases Mahatmaji 8 Village 
Industries Improvement Association might profitably include this item in their pro- 
gramme and dissuade people from using patent and proprietary medicines and foods 
and thereby stop the Sight of nearly halt a crore of rupees annually from our land. 

Even in the matter of supply of drags and medicines there is the military domina- 
tion over the civil The medical stores are military stores they get the supplies 
from England and distribute them to Civil Hospitals They charge 20 per cent extra 
as departmental charges But when the supplies are made to Local Boards and Muni- 
cipalities a further lew of 20 per cent u. made Thus, when the medicine reaches 
the rural population, its original cost is raised by 40 per cent I raised this question 
m the Council of State tn 1927 and pressed for freedom for Provincial Governments 
and Local Boards to purchase their stores direct from any approved vendor Though 
the Government promised to do something in the matter, I understand the same old 
system still continues 

The compilation of an Indian Pharmacopoeia is a great desideratum, and the tuna 
has now arrived for taking up this question in right earnest. The various formulae 
given in the British, l 8 A. and other Parmacopoeias, may, after sufficient labora- 
tory test and trial m oar own country, be adopted with advantage and included in 
the Indian Pharmacopoeia. The indigenous system of medicine may also be standar- 
dised and such of the therapeutic agents as are really efficacious may brought with- 
in its fold. 
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All India Women's Conference 

lOtb Session—' Trivandrum— 28th Doc 1935 to 2nd Jbn 1936 


Surveying the progress achieved women in various 


directions towards the re- 
moval of their disabilities at the tenth session of the JUJ India Women s Conference 
held at Trivandrum on the 28th December 1035. Her Highness Maharam Stthu 
Parbatht Ba * of Travancore stressed that the fundamental problem of women was not 
political not even sccial but economic The solution of their problems, said Her Highness, 
depended on securing for them in 'marriage and out of it economic independence 
To achieve this end was the work before the Conference. 

Tk Welcome Address 

Mrs Madhavtamma Kut^an Ptilat, Chairwoman of the Reception Committee, in the 
course of her address said 

Dunne the nine years of its progressive existence the All India Women s Con 
ference netd all its sessions in British InUa onlv We in Travancore feel grabbed 
thatiit has been onr privilege to innte the Conference to meet for the first time m 
an Indian State, and we hope that the ho id mg of the Conference in Travancore will 
dispel the unaginarv bam era which superficial observers conjure up in the path of 
our steady endear onr towards national solidarity 

Trivandrum excels most of the other cities in its natural beauty of hill and dale, 
its perpetual verdure and the landmarks of a continuous civilisation Here is a land 
m which women have always been regarded with respect The resrolubons passed 
at the All-India omen s Conference m previous years emphasise the necessity of 
effecting sum chaoses in the laws of inheritance and succession as to make the lot 
of our sisters in others parts of India endurable But here in Malabar the woman has 
from time immemorial been invested with independent rights of property and a 
weH-recognmed social status She forms the stock of descent m Matriarchal families, 
her children and the children of her daughters succeeding to the ancestral estate If 
in the dayB of old there were in Kerala women poets and women scholars, to-day 
there are large numbers of them plnvwg a prominent part in the vanoas departments 
of public usefulness 

Travancore and Cochin are the best educated areas in the whole of India. In Travan 
core the foundations of modern education were laid brood and deep by a woman. Her 
Highness Ram Gour » Parbah But, who so early as in 1817 commanded that the 
State should defray the cost af education in order that there might be no luke-warm- 
neas m the spread of enlightenment By the diffusion of education Her Highness 
wanted the people to become better subjects and more efficient public servants The 
liberal policy then inaugurated by Her Highness was amplified and extended by the Gov- 
ernment and vanoas private agencies Danag the last ten years there has been an 
average annual {increase of nearly tan thousand, and a total increase of over 6J 
per cent in the number of girls brought under instruction The percentage of literacy 
among women in Travancore is 168 while it is onlv 2.9 in British India. 

The Purdah system is unknown w Malabar except among a small section of the 
Mahomedaaa and the Nambudin Brahmins. Child marriage is very rare Acoordmg to 
the last census only 42 girls out of 1,000 between the age of live and fifteen were 
either married or widowed in this State as against 221 in India. But there are Ins 
tances in which people from adjacent British districts come to have child marriages 
celebrated in evasion of the Sards Act A lady member of the local Legislature has 
now secured permission to in trod nee the necessary legislation on the subject 

The women s cause is making rapid strides in 'Travanoore. As I mentioned at the 
outset we have had in Kerala a continuity of culture Man ol light and leading in 
Travancore have recognised by deed a& wall aa by word 

that the womens cause is mans and that they rise or fall together The 

women of Travancore have made program in Sevan) directions and yet 
here also we are face to face with many problems which are more or less common 
to the whole of India, Onr system of education Is materialistic in fts tendency and 
tinge of any religion* instruction which is amentia) lor the training of useful 
citizens. Her does this education provide sufficient opportunity or conranaooe to 
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oar girls to acquire knowledge suited to their requirements The kind of education 
they now reoeive throws all considerations of the home or family into the shade and 
merely makes them fit to knock at the doors of offices and institutions for employ- 
ment. The fate of unemployed men is bad enough and that of unemployed women 
is threatening to become worse The eoonomic condition of the people and their low 
standard of living seem to defy all attempts at amelioration Child marriage, the 
dowry system and the prohibition of widow re marriage, though unknown among 
some commnnities in Travancore, are prevalent among others Depressed classes 
remain depressed and communal squabbles persist in spite of our strenuous efforts 
to qnell them These are some of the problems staring us in the face here m 
Travanoore as in other parts of India and we look forward to your assistance in 
tackling them India is now passing through momentous constitutional changes and 
■we Bee in the homon ghmraenngB of an All-India Federation But there must be 
a federation of hearts if political federation Bhoold ever become possible m spirit 
apart from names and forms 

This conference envisages a great future for our country Local areas and sec- 
tional opinions are well represented in this imposing gathering Women from far 
and near have come here m large numbers impelled by a high sense of duty The 
same enthusiasm id seen among the rank and file as among those who take the lead 
in this mission of self-improvement It is oar good fortune that Her Highness 
Maharant 8etu Parvati Bsl who takes great interest in all movements to advance the 
cause of women has been graciously pleased to preside over this conference Her 
Highness’ extensive travels m India and in Europe have enriched Travancore and 
created in us visions of a nuber larger and fuller national life We are deeply grate- 
ful to Toot Highness for the advice and guidance Your Highness has given us in 
holding the conference here 

Tha PmUubd Address 

Her Highness Moharani Sethu Panatkt Sat then delivered her presidential 
address. Her Highness said 

The immediate object of this Conference is to create a wider scope for the powers 
and responsibilities of Indian women and to emphasise the value of womens work in 
every woli-ordored Bute The methods of this Conference he m persuading and 
justifying the goal of the Conference must be to create absolute equality of oppor- 
tunities and position as between the two sexes m all branches of activity With 
this feeling, and convinced as I am of tha importance of this gathering I appro* li 
my task as President of this year’s session of the All India IV omen a Conference with 
mixed feelings The first, m which I am sure yon will all share, is regret for the 
unavoidable absence of tho original President Designate, Her Highness the kuvaram 
of Mysore, whoso absence we all feel very keenly, and not the less becanss she 
represents a State and a Royal House, which bare been amongst the pioneers of 
women s education and uplift in our country I am also acutely conscious of the 
magnitude of my task and its heavy responsibility At the same time, I am very 
thankful to those who have, by minting me to preside on this occasion, signalised 
their confidence m mo— a confidence which I am sure is much lees a personal tribute 
than a symbol of the recognition on your part of the position achieved and maintained 
by women in this land 1ms is the first Conference held in an Indian State and it 
cannot bo desired that it is among States that the biggest efforts have been made to 
remove some of the social and legal disabilities of women. 

The country of Kerala, of which Travancore is an important unit, has earned from 
our brothers across the ghauts the name of “Penmalayalam or "Womens Malayalam." 
The appellation is not a conventional compliment Oar laws and social customs based 
on tho matriarchal system followed by us lor millennia have given to women a cons- 
picuous place in our polity The woman is here recognised as the head of the family, 
and succession is traced through her No restrictions on the holding and disposition 
of property and no inequalities regarding education, social life and cultural growth have 
hampered our sax Not only has our history afforded instances of queens who have 
stamped their individifahty on the chronicles of their oountry, but m the fine arts and 
philosophy, women have played a notable part The equality of women with men in 
the matter of political as well is property rights is to-day an established fast. Co- 
education in primary institutions and m the higher classes and forms in many schools 
and colleges is a feature of Travanoore , and girls and women have so fully taken 
advantage of the educational facilities tut it has been found possible, without inter- 
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fenug with the number of admissions, to levy fall rates of fees from girl students In 
colleges and three-fourth rates tit schools There is practically one literals woman to 
ererv two literate males and -women are now applying freely for admission to -various 
services and other avenues of employment They are also ahve to their wider orao 
responsibilities as is shown by the circumstance that m co-operative societies, the num- 
ber of women members is 28,000, a not inconsiderable proportion of the total strength. 
^ e are thus, in the main, unaffected bv man; problems which engross the attention 
of thoughtful and patriotic persons in other parts of India. We have abolished Deva- 
dasi service m our temples and such problems as the purdah, the conditions which 
have led to the passing of the Sards Aot and to the laws relating to the traffic in 
women are not present among us. It is therefore not perhaps inappropriate that a 
conference designed to co-ordinate the activities of women in various departments and 
to review and consolidate their status and position should hold its sitting in Tra van- 
core 

With the utmost pleasure 1 welcome in our midst representatives from all parts of 
India and many well known friends from abroad Hospitality has been accounted the 
prominent trait of this oountry and I am proud to say that not only m the material 
sphere but in the realm of ideas, we have given and received freely It is my hope 
and trust that on this occasion we shall be equal to our reputation and that you 
will retain pleasant memories of your sojourn amongst us. 

It ts a matter of profound gratification that the history of women s movement in 
India at least in its political aspect has been one of unhindered progress and has not 
been marked by those violent struggles which were the precursors of reform elsewhere 
The Joint Parliamentary Committee in 1917 felt very nervous of interfering with 
what was conceived to be the invincible prejudice against the political enfranchise- 
ment of women and they left the question to the elected Legislatures of each Pro- 
vince to be settled by their own resolution according to the wishes of the people 
concerned. Owing to the devoted and strenuous labours of a number of eminent 
women, some of whom I see before me, and thanks also to the innate chivalry of 
our countrymen, which we most ungrudgingly recognise, practically every Province 
removed aU political restrictions on aooount of sex , and even before England took 
the step in 1918 and 1919 of equalising the sexes in politics and in various profes- 
sions, toe battle had been won in India. Further, the admission of women into the 
legal and other professions was never attended with any difficulty here. To say Hits 
is, however, not to underestimate the magnitude and complexity of the work ahead of 
us In practically every part of India except to some extent in Malabar, women still 
suffer under marked disabilities as to the holding and the disposal of property 
Even though some of the old law given were fairlv liberal as to the position of 
Hindu women and m Bengal and Bombay their rights were safeguarded up to a 
point, later authorities and the growth of customs have seriously curtailed their 
rights. Old doctrines which originated m unsettled and warlike or nomadic times have 
persisted to the detriment of the peace of many families It is interesting to remember 
that until quite recently m England it was impossible for a woman to hold property 
in her own right or to recover money from debtor or even to buy things for house- 
hold use except as the implied agent of the husband Fortunately these legal ano- 
malies have found a place in the dust-heap of ideas. In India the right to inherit 
irrespective of sex and according to the nearness of natural relationship and the 
right of unfettered enjoyment and alienation ot property have still to be recognised 
and the idea that a women is only a trustee for distant kinsman or unborn children 
most become obsolete. Fortunately, m Malabar, we did not suffer from the medieval 
heresy that the woman was the source of all evil nor did we succumb to the doctrine 
lately resuscitated m Germany and Italy that her mint or sole f auction was to be a 
mother With regard to marriage amongst most of the communities in this part of 
India, equa ity, freedom of choice and adult marriage have been taken for granted, 
although quite recently there has arisen a ounces tendency to adopt disabilities that are 
prevalent elsewhere. It is obvious that in the Vedio times, marriage was taken to be 
a voluntary sharing of a common life. The fear of what was called Varnaaankara or 
the confusion of raoea, a fear which even now has re-asserted itself violently in such 
widely differing countries as Germany, Booth Africa and the United States was res- 
ponsible for many changes hi this system including child marriage, the perda system 
g* the perpetual tutelage of women. Notwithstandi n g the efforts of pioneers, tike 
JPtoffit Iswar Chandra VSyasqgar, the prejudices of s«s are dying very slowly and 
jj wft «oxk is necessary before a wise recemahatoa of the old and sew ideals take* 
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CSoselv oonneoted with the topic of aimaje is that of child widowhood. It must 
be Admitted that, quite i respective of the fundamental question of eugenics and with- 
out trespassing into the region of religion or revelation, there must be something 
ndioally wrong in a system which permits of child widows to the appalling extent 
of seven for every 16,000 between the ages of X and S and <5 for every 10000 bet- 
ween the ages of 5 and 10 No son pt ares can have sanctioned or encouraged snch a 
Kate of things and one of the welcome signs of the times is that enlightened opinion 
both amongst Hindus and Mahomedans is declaring itself forcibly in favonr of later 
marriages and of remarriage of widows, especially of child widows. 

It is obeervble that though under the Mahomed in law the proprietary and marital 
relations of women are to some extent safeguarded, yet the seclusion of women baa 
led to serious difficulties, whioh have to be surmounted and overcome. Indeed, in 
many regions, the strictness of purdah is regarded as proportionate to the statuB of 
the family, and much patient work is needed to eradicate such ideas. 

Ibis Conference which started nine years ago has now become the foremost re- 

S resentative body of the women in India and it nas contributed in no small measure 
t the awakening which has surpassed the expectations of its founders It has helped 
to arouse the social conscience m many matters relating to women and their advance- 
ment One of its first items of business was to voice dissatisfaction with the present 
educational system and it was instrument*] m starting the Education Fund, the pro- 
ceeds of whioh have been utibeed amongst other things, for establishing and mam 
taming the Lady Irwin College in Delhi, tor home science, the training of teachers and 
psychological research The Conference played an important part m the establishment 
of the chum of women to the franchise in British India. It has worked tor the ade- 
quate education of future mothers, for medioal inspection in schools and lactones and 
for the removal of many social and legal disabilities A glance at the summary of the 
important resolutions passed m previous sessions would prove that a well considered 
programme of rural reconstruction and educational civic training has been emphasised, 
and that the Conference has set before itself the important task of rousing puMio 
opinion as to enable all concerned to realise the mistake of segregation of women and 
of allowing immature girls to become wives and mothers A great deal has been done 
though much has yet to be achieved m the matter of the amelioration of the lot of 
women labourers and the propagation of public health programmes, m which women 
are vitally interested 

In common with women elsewhere Indian women have been stirred by a new 
thought and a new life and the ideal of self reliance has been fast evolving amongst 
them, and it is a matter tor sincere gratification that practically sit the women s or- 
ganisations in the country have taken 8 unanimous stand against communal and pro- 
vincial differences and distinctions in the matter of the franchise and that this has 
been done at a tune when such divergences are tending to be accentuated amongst 
men In truth, it may be asserted that one of the bluest successes of the con- 
fer onoe lies in the promotion of the ideal of unity of Indian women, and wo can well 
chum that we have successfully fought against the communal and provincial outlook, 
whioh has been a disquieting feature or public life in India. The attitude of the 
women s associations and the resolutions passed by them cannot but strengthen the 
hands of those who seeks to attain * complete understanding and the oo-opsration 
amongst the many races and communities of India. Our work lies mainly in the 
direction of the formation of public opinion 

The great upheaval produced by the late war revolutionised thought and made 
Europe and America realise the value of women s contribution to the national cause 
Work had to be done and women had to do it and the principle of equal pay for 
equal work was comparative ineffectiveness and the innate timidity of women was 
undermined. The coolness and discipline of women in every branch of activity obtained 
their reward, so that one of the great opponents of the cause, Ur Junuth speaking 
about Edith Cavelt, declared in October 1915, “There are thousands of snch women, 
but a year ago, we did not know it 1 By 1918, the politioal disabilities of women 
were removed in England and in 1919, their rights to hold pnblio and professional 
positions pertaining to civil life came to be reoogniaftd. It is remarkable that as soon 
as these steps were taken, the Parliamentary atmosphere completely changed. 
Measures tor which women s societies hid been working unsuccessfully tor years, 
snoh ns the Nurses Registration Bill and an amended ledwives BUI were taken up 
as Government measures sod passed through all their stages without difficulty 
Women began to sit in Parliament and to occupy various responsible positions and 
to 1920 the JEtoport of the Lambeth Conference stated the belief of the Conference 
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that the Anglican church would be strengthened by making freer nse of the spmtnal 
gifts of uomen It took 70 years of ceaseless propaganda for America to amend its 
constitution br providing that the rights of the citizens of the United States shall 
not he denied or abridged on account of aar. It would, however, he correct to say 
that this great development for whtoh groups of women had worked in many conn' 
tries took plsoe mainly because of national cnga on the issue of which the fates of 
nations depended Bat it will be remembered that as soon as the women s claims 
were recognised, it was found that they were justified Women verv soon attained 
the highest learned and academical distinctions The Presidentship of the Botanical 
section of the Bntish Association was awarded to a woman in 1918 In 1990, the 
gold medal of the Royal Geographical Societv was bestowed upon a woman The 
Parliamentary work of woman has bean recognised to be of indubitable value 
Women during the war and thereafter held responsible posts in the cml service of 
various countries In the United States, there are 6,000 women physicians and 1,600 
practising lawyers and amongst them assistant attorneys-general, provincial and 
central 300 American cities employ Pohoe. women in duties relating to the welfare 
of women and children and they do probation work and the supervision of danoe 
halls and places of entertainment and work in connection with tho juvenile courts 
In journalism and banking, thev have played an important part It was not man; 
weeks ago that the award of the Noble Prize to Madame Jolhot, the worthy daughter 
of a celebrated mother Madame Curie, demonstrated the capacities of women m the 
domain of recondite science 

In spite of all these advances, it stall remains true that even in the West there 
are many directions in which women 8 progress is still limited Fundamentally, the 
problem is not political or even social— it is economic In the last resort, the solu- 
tion of women s problems depends on securing for them, in marriage and out of it, 
economic independence Freedom to work outside tbe home » one of the ideals 
wh cb cannot be kept outside the range of discussion and decision os well as the 
recognition of her claims to economic partnership m the home 

Thus although the legal emancipation of women may have taken place in many 
countr c*> tbe full recognition and the securing of the individual position of women 
id domestic relationship are vet insecure because of the survival of tho old doctrine 
of tute’age. It is a commonplace that woman's cause is man s and that men and women 
sunk or swim together but experience has taught us that self help and organisation are 
the only methods to secure success as distinguished from mere reliance on generosity or 
patronage and this Conference exists for implementing su^h methods Tins is its 
legitimate function and its reunit'd «tre, The clouds are lifting and the dawn is 
breaking , ntav it be given to ns to see the sunrise l 

*ifirr«lTr’i Itinort 

The annual report of the Oonferencn was then read by Mrs 9 C BvkJuryt, Honorary 
ft^msir^fcetretary, who panted out that this was the first session held m an 

•Our Conference’ , she said, •baa been given an opportunity to visit Indian States 
which are ibe true interpreters of our ancient culture, the custodial s of our civilian- 
tioss, the utmost sbnnes that guard and keep unsullied the spirit of real India. 
It is fitting that sb a body of Indian women, oar first welcome should be to the 
land of matriarchal sway whose delegates these manv years have added to practical 
and intellect oat advancement of the Conference We are profoundly aware of tho 
honour that baa been accorded by this invitation to hold our tenth session in one of 
the most progressive States of India and offer particularly to its enlightened Maharau 
for her gracious sympathy and interest id oar cause our sincerest tribute of thanks 1 

Mrs Mukhcrjt said that the activities of the Conference now intended from 
Abboubad to Assam on the one hand and from Kashmir to Cape Comorin on the 
other It was sinking to note a keen desire manifesting itself everywhere among 
women to take their legitimate share of responsibilities m the advancement of the 
country and this surely was a atgn that it would not be long before some of their 
efforts were crowned with success. The representative nature of the Conference made 
it one of great strength As such, It had great potentialities Bbe added “There 
can be no doubt that womens first duty it to bar home Bnt it is onlv by a widen- 
ing of mental outlook and expansion of civic activities that women are able to fulfil 
thm obligation* towards their home and be worthy mothers to the nation of noble 
none and daughters In so doing, let ns not, however, deny the heritage of our part 
hat let it« noble traditions inspire of os, to work tor greater and fcepppier future." 
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Mrs. Makberji added that the Conference was not a feminist institution, aggressively 
reiterating ite rights. The sympathy and cooperation of men had been undeniably one 
of their great assets 

Mrs Mukherj] then referred to the work done daring the year under different 
heads They were glad to note that permission had been given to Mr B Das to in 
troduce a mil in the Indian Legislative Assembly to amend the Sarda Act on hnes 
suggested by the Conference The Travanoore durbar also had given permission for 
the introduction of a similar bill The Conference had given wholehearted support to 
all bills introduced in provincial and central legislatures whtoh sought to remove the 
tend disabilities of women A scheme had been prepared by the Rural Reconstruction 
Bub Committee to initiate rural reconstruction wort and it had teen circulated to all 
constituencies, 

Mrs Mnkher}i next examined the work done under (1' compulsory medical exami- 
nation. (2) compulsory primary education, (3) hostels for students, (4) child marriage 
restraint Act, (5> legal disabilities of women, (6) labour, (7) rulal reconstruction, (81 
Hanian work, (9} indigenous industries, (10) temperance, (11) traffio in women and 
children, (12> child welfare and other works done dnrmg the year 

Regarding birth control, the annual report said “The Conference in its anxiety to 
relieve the goffering of women and to prevent the increasing rate of maternal and in- 
fant mortality willleave no problem untouched, however controversial it may be Low 
physique and high death-rate caused by early marriage and eark motherhood and in- 
adequate provision for welfare work have been a cause of anxiety to all those who 
were interested m the welfare of the country That explains our interest in the pro 
blem of birth control m India Mrs Howe Martyn a presence in India last winter bad 
been of immense help in creating a scientific outlook on the subject Croup and public 
meetings were held in various constituencies, explaining how the appalling conditions 
in India can be changed and a higher standard of living assured bv a scientific public 
health policy’ 

Relating to franchise the report said “Our repeated demands representations 
and statements met with but little success We are glad, however, that literacy quali- 
fication is recognised and that women are allotted seats in the federal legislatures 

The report referred to the protest made against wifehood qualifications, indirect 
election and reservation of seats, etc as well as the statement passed in Poona in July 
last recording deep disappointment that our united demands had not been accepted and 
added “We are aiBO requesting the British Parliament to safeguard the interest of 
women by making a provision in the Instruments of Instruction to give women a 
chance in the administration of every province as well as in the Central Government 
specially in departments of Health, Education and Labour " 

Darius op Prcxkdetos 

The proceedings commenced with the singing of songs specially composed by Sri- 
mathi Parer Ponoamma. Proposing Her Highness the H&harani to the chair, Mrs 
Ruatomjt Fandoonjt observed that the Conference considered it lucky on itB tenth 
birthday to have a lady o! Maharam Beta Parv&thi Bat s culture enlightenment and 
intellect to preside over the session Her Highness was known throughout India as 
one of the most cultured and enlightened daughters of Mother India. Travancore and 
South India formed the woman’s empire With matriarchal sway where the condition of 
women was far better than any other part of India. 

Continuing she said that women in the south were intelligent and onttnred, modest 
to habits of life and self- sacrificing It was a great hope and lesson for women of 
other parts of India and they would follow the example of these women who had en- 
joyed their rights for centuries together She theu requested Her Highness to take 
the chair 

Sn Ammu Swominatham, seconding the proposal, said that it was keeping with the 
traditions of Sends that Hie first Indian State to invite the Conference to hold its ses- 
sion was Travanoore which along with other parts of Eerala had held women m such 
honour Travancore was lucky in having such an enlightened and cultured leader 
The Maharam had taken interest in the affairs not only of Travanoore but also abiding 
interest in the welfare and advancement of India Women of India were proud of her 
leadership and they were very fortunate m having such a woman amongst them and 
they were sure that the Maharam would be an inspiration to them all Her Highness 
then the chair 

Mrs MukherH extended cordial welcome to the special visitors to the Conference, 
wady, Mist Solomon, Hiss Muriel fester, from England and Mrs. Margaret Banger 
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from the United State* and said that they were world famous personal itiea The pre- 
sence of each splendid, sincere and indefatigable workers would prove a fresh Inspira- 
tion to their own, who had all each in her own way contributed to the suooeea of the 
Conference. 

Dealing with the question of affiliation to the International Alliance of Women for 
Suffrage and Equal Citizenship the report stated, the Conference was affiliated and 
Begum Hamid Ah attended the Conference 

The affiliation gave an opportunity to aend delegates to the International Alliance 
Congress held at tstambui this year The Conference had always upheld the ideal of 
international corporation and friendship as an indispensable feofor in the ultimate unity 
of women m the service of humanity 

Messages of greetings and wishes from women s organisations were read by the 
distinguished visitors from abroad. Miss Solomon, liaison officer between the All India 
Women s Conference and British Women s Association, conveyed the greetings of the 
British Commonwealth League and Booth African League, women* voters and other 
associations. She said that the Conference met at a time when women in India were 
entering on a new era. The India Bill had been passed Although the new constitu- 
tion luid caused a keen disappointment she felt confident that they wonki make the 
best use of the powers granted to them, thus contributing their best to homanitv " 

Mi$t Muriel Letter who was loudly cheered, conveyed the greetings of the people 
of East London where she had the honour of welcoming Mahatma Gandhi 6be said 
Bhe was in Japan and China for seventeen months and that women there bad become 
leaders of their country She oonveved the greetings of women of these countries to 
the Conference 

Mrs Margaret Sanger who was accorded a rousing ovation, said she was an Ame- 
rican woman coming to India in a spirit of atonement, to learn from Indian leaders 
their highest dreams, and aspirations so that she might nndo the mischief created by 
misleading and false impressions written about India by an American woman Bhe 
felt that this was the first step m undoing the spiritual wrong As the representative 
of birth-control movement started 21 vears ago, she would sav that after this tong 
time, they had red need infantile and maternal mortality and raised the standard of lira 
and general intelligence The movement worked through seven thousand organisations 
comprising eleven million people from all wails ot life As the President of the inter- 
national Birth-Control Association and on behalf of 2G international groups, she con- 
veyed greetings to the Conference of Indian women and wished success in their efforts 
for securing social, political, economic and biological emancipation and emergence as 
joyful and heaitiiv mothers of to morrow 


Sin C. P Eamswiin Im s Aooasss 

In accordance with the convention of conference of men speaking at the opening 
session. Sir C P Ramatwami Atyar addressed the gathering He said that 
the superiority of one sez and subordination of the other was inappropriate at 
present He pointed out that the main task before them in India was the elimination 
of age-long disabilities inherited through petrified custom of centuries The 'Mrtak- 
shara came m the wake of the reform of rights of women 1 7C0 or 1,800 yean ago, 
bat there was a twist in the interpretation of women s rights and the Dayabbaga 
school was an indigenous attempt in securing legal rights for women But the reform 
of Hmda law came to a stop 150 years ago as English jadges were afraid to wound 
the religious prejudices and they had oil along the support of Privy Council. Thus 
the spontaneous movement of reform was arrested and though Hindu women had 
rights, fetters were put on them m various ways and rights of inheritance, disposition 
and alienation wore denied eacept in some parts of India. As regards rights of 
maintenance, guardianship of children and economic status, the position of Hindu 
women was different to-day from what it was in the earliest days of recorded history 
Under Mahomed an law women had adequate rights from the Prophet hut the purdah 
system had nullified the rights of women These disabilities had to be got rid of 
through the comradeship of men and co-operation between women and legislators He 
then referred to the gradual recognition or women a rights in England ana opined that 
nowhere in the world women's legal rights were complete. For instance, the right of 
determining the spiritual education of the child was still undeoided. Equalisation of 
womens rights wa« difficult and had taken generation* of endeavour and resulted even 
in physical conftict Fortunately, these preliminaries were unnecessary in India and 
«en did not need such rude remind ere m men elsewhere. They had co-operated with 
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women m winning their rights and he hoped that thifl peaceful co-operation between 
men and women would continue and working together they would achieve the goal for 
which all patriotic people were striving 

Mrs. Manta Mehta then proposed a vote of thanks and the conference adjourned. 

Second Day 1 * Proeeedinfi— Tnwondnim— 30th December 1935 

The Second day b sitting of the Conference was held this morning Makar am Sethu 
Parvathi Bat of Travancora presiding The meeting commenced with silent prayera 
for two minutes. 

lire A fukhcrji read messages sent to the Conference wishing success and regretting 
inability to attend the Conference received from Mrs Saroiini Naidn Mrs. Sfuthn- 
lakshnu Reddt, Hajkuman Amrit Kaur, Mrs Brijlal Nehru, the Ram of Sangh Begum 
Hamid Ah, the Ram of Mandt, Maude Hoyden, Corbett Ashby, Ladv Mirza Ismail, Mwa 
Agatha Harrison, Mrs. Pethwick Lawrence, the National Council of Women, National 
T W C A., Women s International Leagues and Oxford Group 

Mm Fandoonji paid a tribute to the work of Mrs Rav of the Social Section who 
had gone abroad to popularise the work of the Conference and win the Bnpport of 
various women s associations there 

Reports of vanouB sections and sub-committees were read and adopted The Social 
Section report menti oned the establishment of birth control dimes in Bombav A 
delegate questioned the existence of such clinic It was explained that the mention of 
Bombay was a mistake Mrs 11 ansa Mehta stated that a committee had been appointed 
by the Bombay Municipal Corporation to enquire into the feasibility of establishing 
clinics 

Mrs Cousins then presented the financial statement which was adopted Emphasis 
was laid on the influence of contact with the outside world. 

Mrs Hanta Mehta, in her report on indigenous industries, suggested the classi- 
fication of industries and also economic surveys by constituencies 

When the Labour Section report bv Mrs, Chaitsryee was read Bombay delegates 
opined that too rouoh space was occupied bv work in mining areas It was explained 
that the convener had not recieved a reply to the queries and that important work 
earned out in mining areas had to be mentioned 

Reports of works of the various constituencies were then read. There were loud 
cheers when the reports relating to Orissa and Travanoore were road. 

The Conference adjourned to moot again w the afternoon. 

Afternoon Session 

Cojniov Laxgpage for Ivdu 

Miss Joafvn (Delhi) moved the first resolution Tocogmsiog the urgent need of a 
common language for India and appointing a sub-committee to report on the means 
and methods that could be adopted for the realisation of this ideal to compile a com- 
prehensive vocabulary of words commonly used in India in the order of frequency of 
use and to co-operate with other associations engaged m similar work 

JUtst Justin, in commending the resolution observed that a common language was 
essential and every step of advancement was hindered by slogans which were not 
necessarily true She suggested that a vocabulary of 50 to 100 words of common use 
in principal languages could be picked out so that everyone could easily learn and 
understand 

Mrs. Asaf Ah (Delhi), seconding observed that a common medium was essential to 
enable them to realise their dreams and aspirations In the past, they were isolated 
and now that they bad oome in contact, they had discovered many things common in 
▼aoous religions and Beets Without imperilling the cultural heritage of any language, 
they could evolve a common language ana she suggested the utilisation of radio aba 
cinema tor popularisation of classical bat simple Hindi and she opined that it was not 
too much to ask every Indian to learn a oomtnon language 

Mrs. fftiMm Natr (Coohm), supporting the resolution, observed that English oonld 
not be the language of the masses After the 8echon (Secretary had explained the 
scheme, the reeohibon was unanimously passed 

Bsttom or Ilutoucy 

Him Lazarus (Mysore) moved a resolution reiterating its former nesnfotions deplo- 
ring the appaSlng illiteracy in the land and behoving that rates a oaaoerted said in* 
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lensjva campaign was organised, moral and material progress of the land was bound to 
be hampered and appointing a sub-committee to study the question in all its bearings, 
j to keep m touch and oo -operate with all works in promoting literacy amongst adults, 
to initiate practical schemes of work and report on the work done, to the next 
Conference 

Hum I Arams deplored the low percentage of literacy in India and congratulated the 
women of Tra vane ore and Cochin on their high percentage She wanted every member 
of the eonsbtnencv to take upon herself the task of making one individual at least 
literate. Regarding compulsion introduced in Madras for Hnsaalmans, she exhorted the 
members to see that the scheme of compulsion in every province included girls also 
A third scheme, she would suggest, was an enquirr into the expenditure os Uni- 
versity education and for primary education to urge for the reduction of expendi- 
ture on University education and for diversion of roads to primary education. She 
described the various efforts made in Mysore 

SnmoMi Ananda valhamm* ami Mr* P Thatmptllm, supporting the resolution, 
wanted Travancore to reach higher percentage of literacy and effectively to prevent 
lapses into illiteracy 

Mrs. Alt Akbary quoting the examples of Russia and Turkey wanted effective popu 
lar methods to be adopted 

Ahse Va* Outfit spoke of the phonetic method which was adopted in the Philip- 
pines and said that charts were prepared for Hindi and Tamil and that that method 
was successful? tried m the Central Provinces 

Dr Sukthankar (Bombay) narrated the experience of the Bombay Corporation and 
aaid that despite an expenditure of Rs. 33 lakha, the results were not promising She 

S «ed a simplified curriculum and part time work on the part of primary school 
ers for adult education 

Snmaihi Rvkmituamma /Mvsore) gave an account of work dono in Mysore 
Jtfr* Ram suggested newspapers being utilised for adult education 
The resolution was farther sappored by Mrs. Buds (Bombay) and Mrs Halthe 
(Ondh) 

SLcaxth or School Ckzldbct 


The last resolution emphatically expressing the opinion that the health of children 
and specially school children and college student* was of vital importance to the well- 
being of the country and therefore considering it essential that matters connected with 
school hygiene and sanitation, medical inspection of school children, school clmics and 
care committee^ health education in schools physical culture, adult classes for study, 
child welfare and cluki hygiene and dietetics with special reference to children s food 
should receive special attention and appointing a sub-committee to study the questions 
and report was moved by Mui Cock* 

it ims Muriel Letter suggested the formation of nursery schools which would enable 
them to shape the future careers of children which would secure and safeguard their 
well-being The resolution was passed unanimously 

Mrs bar\doonp read a message of greetings from lira Thurman of the Negro 
Delegation to the Conference 

The Conference passed a resolution ot condolence on the death of Mr O K &*v a- 
dhar, all standing The Conference then adjourned. 


Third Day*! Procecdmfa—TnTaiidnijn — 31»t December 1935 

Duora roa Hostels fob Onus 

At the third day's sitting ot the Conference to-day, a resolution was passed by an 
overwhelming majority urging the need for the in trod u lion of methods of birth- 
control through recognised clinics. Mrs Raetemjt Farutemfi presided 

Mrs Jfomin {Calcutta! moved a resolution urging the Government and Universities 
to take steps for the establishment of properly supervised hostel* for women student* 
Speaking of conditions in Calcutta the said that out ot 30 hostels, only five were 
worth the name Girl stadeats entered the University at the age of sixteen and they 
were without parental or tutorial guidance. A high standard of character waa essen- 
tial without which there would be a sertoos set-back to the cause of higher educa- 
tion. She appealed to Universities and ooBegw to exercise"due control and establish 
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from old freedom. Though woman m Trsmoore had no legal diaabihtae*, domestic life 
did not provide for social life and therefore there was a leap from domestic life to 

E nbbc life without the gap bring bridged by social life. 8he wanted educated women 
> have a knowledge of bocu&I conventions which could only be had through hostel 
life Thus hostel fife moat be expanded and brought into hue with hostels in the west 
inducing universal life, the Bombay delegate supported the resolution which was 
earned tU MBMfl wy 

Mrs. Hama J iekta then moved a resolution welcoming the united efforts of leading 
educationalists to create a new attitude towards educational problems in this country 
and urging that in the old mate emergence of the reorganisation scheme, particular 
stress oo laid on the need for vocational institutions 

8he said there was a hue and cry against the present system of education which 
was too academia in nature. Students not fit for University education flocked there and 
in order to improve vocational training should Btart in secondary schools 

Mrs. K. Bharadamma (Travanoore), seconding the resolution, said that fundamen- 
tally the education system in India had not changed during the last century and it 
failed to satisfy the present day needs. Educated unemployment had become a menace 
to domestic and social life and therefore education must be planned for securing 
economic Independence for them 

Mrs Tarftunde {Central Provinces) pleaded for the introduction of vocational edu- 
cation in primary schools 

The resolution was strongly supported by Mrs Gokkale (Sangh), Miss Rrwmrucmna 
(Travanoore), Dr Hiss Aftttry (Bombay), Mrs Dondekar ana Mm Ram 

Miss Reuben gave an account of the scheme tried in Agra and Miss Cook* spoke 
in support of the resolution which was earned 

A resolution expressing the opinion that girls should be included in all schemes of 
compulsory primary education nod particularly supporting the resolution of the 
Madras constituency that In the terms of reference to the Committee to be formed 
by the Madras Government to consider schemes of compulsory primary education for 
boys, not only schemes for boys as provided at present but also for girls should 
be included, was moved from the chair and carried 


Both Covtbol Cletos 

Resolutions dealing with social matters were then taken up The first resolution 
reiterated the Conference’s former resolutions supporting the necessity for Introduction 
of methods of birth control through recognised climes and called upon all constituen- 
cies to make special effort to Induce municipalities and other organisations for 
maternity and child welfare to open centres to import such knowledge to those who 
stand in need of it 

The press was requested to leave the hall When delegates raised an objection, 
the proposition allowing the press to remain was put and lost by an overwhelming 
majority 

The resolution was moved by Mrs Anna Chandv (Trav&ncore) She said that the 
Travanoore constituency had passed a resolution that the clmios were undesirable as 
very little was known about clinics Ail were agreed as to the necessity for control of 
births and thore was difference of opinion regarding the moaoB Mr Gandhi and 
other religious leaders advocated continence, but many frit that this was impossible 
for ordinary people She discussed tho opposition new and stated that clinics could 
refuse information to unmarried women if it was thought that it would spiead immo- 
rality among unmarried women Travancoreans had more confidence in the morality 
of their unmarried women aad, ia the larger interacts of the nation, benefits of the 
system mast be availed of It was not as harmful as yearly births, 

Mr* 8. N Bay f Bengal), seconding the resolution, strreaeed tho fact that the 
goeaban was net whether to impart this knowledge or that as it was being diffused 
widely through newspapers and advertisements, but it was to deride whether scientific 
knowledge wsb to be imparted or to allow harmful results on account of ignorance 
Of methods. Birth-spaaing was not birth prevention. 

, Mian D S Wmtto (Travanoore), opposing, said India was on the threshold of new 
Ufa and to start extreme measures weald W harmful to the country and the State 
The Ooufereace was nine yean old and had plenty of work to de the striulity and 
extetenoe of the Conference should not be risked by extreme steps. None was 
apuaat the wort “birth control” But they were opjjosed to the wort as 

not 

? 


•guest the wort “birth oontrol” But they were opposed to the wort ea it wa 
wart at present Brahmins of ancient Indie nad mall families, but they dtd no 
«N ait&fct mean. If the system waa good, why waa there to maeh propaganda 
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Sptntoal strength was acquired by self-control and not indulgence National discipline 
was impossible with self-indulgence 

Mrs Lakshmt If Menem (Lucknow) answered the objections raised by IDss 
Watts and said that there was no hope of improving the lives of people tf the popu- 
lation was not limited Control did not mean prevention Continence waa impossible 
for the masses All good causes needed propaganda. They wanted a healthy race 
which can provide for its children 

Miss. Ro&emeyar (Travail core), opposing, said that contraception was used as a 
method to escape control President Roosevelt had called It racial suicide. 

Dr Sukthankar (Bombay) said that the resolution was innocent and it wanted 
oniv centres opened for those who needed it The Bombay Municipality Lad failed 
to pass & resolution for the establishment of clinics But men were responsible for 
this and women suffered She pleaded for a rationalistic consideration of the matter 

Mrs Damodaram (Madras) said she would go oven as far as to say that even if 
unmarried girls adopted these methods, they were better than the methods at present 
m use. Children were god s gifts and now could they be properly received If they were 
born every yea* t 

airs. Ratten AW (Cochin), supporting the motion, emphasised that birth oontrol 
was next to seLf-oontiol Was it morality to bring forth weaklings ? Religious leaders 
must hare courage to protest against Massolrat who wanted large families as fodder 
for cannons and not against a method of saving mothers 

Miss Mutn (Bombay) pleaded for moderation and said that medical opinion was in 
favour of giving advise to those in real need on medical grounds 

Miss OwertwA, opposing, quoted statistics to show that the rate of increase of 
population was 19 per cent while the rata of increase of agricultural productivity 
was 29 per cent and Industrial productivity 189 per cent So there was no ground to 
show that population outstripped production. The danger was Bulcide of the race and 
birth control was not accepted by the whole of the civilised world. She pleaded for 
adopting Indian methods 

lire P Tkamut PMat (Travanoore) opined that it would lead to Immorality 

Mrs Kale ) Nagpur) quoting & r M Yiswesvaravya pleaded for birth-control 

Dr Ratmamma haac (Mysore) narrated her experience of clinics In Bangalore 
and said information was given to all who came into maternity wards 

Miss Gomez (Travanoore) disapproved of birth control 

Mrs. C Kenyan (Travancors) wanted that the standard of life of the masses should 
be raised. 

Mrs. Sanger congratulated the conference on the atmosphere of the discussion. 
She would ask how many children the oppose ra had Most of them had none She 
was the mother of eleven children and a trained nurse and had worked for 21 yean for 
birth control Mrs Banger observed that those who opposed the resolution mostly 
represented the Christian religion and brought forward the argument of Immorality 
Christianity had been id existence for over two thousand years and had almost 
complete power m the world If after alt that, they could not trust women with 
knowledge, then that teaching had failed la one clinic with over 50/300 attending, 
less than one per cent were unmarried. It was quite possible to check those wen 
came to clinics 

Continuing, she observed that in India the population had increased faster than fn 
any other country Where there was widespread misery and lack of food, than waa 
overpopulation To preveat the infant mortality, three factors had to be considered, 
namely, fathers wages, spacing of family and the place of the child tin the family 
In India out of first-born children, 22 per cent died, of the fourth-born, 23 per cent, 
of the seventh-born 33 per cent, the tenth 41.3 per cent, of the eleventh 61.4 per 
cent, and of the twelfth 69 7 per cent Tho birth and death rates were highest in 
India. Y bile tho average longevity was increasing In European countries, K was 
decreasing in India. 

Proceeding, Mrs. Sanger pointed out that birth-control had reduced Intent and 
maternal mortality and tbit continence could not be imposed on those who wots not 
ready for it She read the following quotation from a book published with the appro- 
val of the Roman OsthoHc Oiwrch. “First of iaU f we have the right to expert teat 
roamed Jives of many couples will be vastly enriched with values, physical, psychic, 
and moral, of married life as it was Intended by the Creator Burdens (hat test 
h uman endurance to the utmost limit and to which all too many tuocumb wftt be 
tightened, I speak of burdens of poverty, i nadeq u ate Income, of unemployment which 
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xnato It Impossible for parents to give their children and themselves food, clothing, 
housing, education and recreation which they are entitled to as children of God I 
speak of psychological burdens, burdens of depleted physical energy and exhausted 
vitality, resulting from Previous birth or miscarriage, burden of adverse conditions of 
the heart, kidneys or other organs and other conditions that threaten the life of the 
mother in oase of pregnancy I refer to psychio burdens of uncontrollable fear, 
axiety and irritability, of rebellion against God and Hib Church for seeming to malm 
demands beyond human powers to endure ” The name of the book was “Rhythm 
babies when parents are ready 1 by Lee J Labs 

The resolution was put to vote and earned by 82 to 25 votes. The conference 
then adioomed 

Fourth Day'* Proceeding* — Tnvandram — 1st January 1936 

Violation ok Baku a Act 

Mrs. Tarkunde moved to-day that the conference viewed with dismay the frequent 
violation of the Sarda Act It called npon the constituencies to educate public 
opinion against the custom for child marriage by holding public meetings, by distri- 
buting leaflets containing information about the existing legislation and the necessity 
for drastic measures and effective amendments to the Act, by supporting Bills in 
Legislatures for amending the Sarda Act, x o , Mr B Das 8 Bill before the Legislative 
Assembly and the Bill before the Travancore Assembly 

The mover observed that Mr Sarbilas Sarda had laid them under a deep debt 
of gratitude but the Act contained some defects which nullified the effects of the 
measure She suggested the necessary amendments to the Act and appealed to the 
Indian States to enact similar measures 

Mrs Ram (Bombay) and Mrs. Chandy (Travancore) supported the resolution, 
suggesting stringent measures against the offenders of the Act 

Hiss Laxarut (Mysore) explained the situation in Mvsore and said that women 
were agitating for the introduction of a law on the model of the Sarda Act, but in 
the absence of women m the Legislative Council, it had been thrown out She hoped 
that by next year they would be able to have the law exacted 

The Sind delegate movod the addition of a clause to the resolution, appealing to 
Indian States to introduce similar measures to prevent and prohibit early marriages 
as early as possible This was accepted 

Mrs Narayamamma (Travancore), Mrs Lakshmi N Menon (Lucknow) and Mrs 
Chanda (Sind) supported the resolution which was earned 

Other Resolutions 

The Conference also passed resolutions congratulating the Bombay Legislative Council 
on its having rejected Mr Desai s Adoption Bill and urging the early enactment of a 
legislation penalising the practice of polygamy 

The Conference recommended to the Special Committee to draw up a rational 
system of marnage laws which would include divorce laws This resolution was 
supported by Hra Lay (Bengal), Mrs Kamalamma (Andhra) Mrs Thanu PiUai (Tra- 
vancore). Mrs. E. V Mathews (Travancore), Mrs kamalam (Malabar), and Mrs. 
Hanaa Hatha. 

Rusal Rxconstbcction 

A resolution on Rural Reconstruction was then moved and discussion had not 
oonoluded when the conforenoe adjourned Tho resolution urged every constituency 
to carry out a constructive programme of village reconstruction in one of its villages 
at least during the year ‘The industrial development of tho country, stated the 
resolution, ‘is an essential factor in relieving the great problem of unemployment 
It is necessary for the Government and the people to help in every way indigenous 
industries in the oountry With this end in view, the Conference urges women in 
India to anoourage Swadeshi, by using articles made m the country as for as possible. 
Begum R&himaiennissa, Mrs Cousins, Mrs. Ammu Swammathan and Mrs. Hansa 
Mehta spoke on the resolution. 

Fbahchihe iob Wokxn 

Dr (Mrs.) Sukthankar (Bombay) moved the following resolution on franchise for 
women under the Government of India Act, 1936 — 
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•Tbe Oboforeoce reiterates its disapproval of the foUowmg franchise qualifications 
for women provided under the Government ol India Act and urges their modiioa h op 
m accordance with tta prenova memorandum, it in early date. 

(a) Wifehood qualifications , 

(b) Application condition." 

The mover pouted out that woman had not taken sufficient interest in the matter 
She strongly objected to the wifehood qualification. Women a right to vote in their 
own right had to be recognised end they should not vote as the wife of so and so 
The way to escape from this position was by voting as literate voters. 

She explained the application condition, which insisted on women applying for 
registration as voters with the necessary certificate. This meant that the name of the 
% oter would not appear m the electoral hats automatically bat women had to apply 
for it She observed that the idea behind this was that woman a plaoe was in the home, 
bbe lamented the great apathy of woman towards the question and pleaded for educat- 
ing public opinion 

Mrs. 8 V MuMherjt, seconding the resolution, observed that it was against the 
self respect of womon to vote merely as wives. The resolution was carried 

Duukd fob Doacr Burcmox 

Mrs. Ataf Ah moved the second resolution, which ran 

‘In recording once again its souse of disappointment at tho electoral proposals, 
this Conference contiuuos to stand by its former demands for dirout election, no 
separate electorates for women and non- reservation of seats on a communal bases, 

"It further notes with regrot the discrimination made between different provinces 
as regards the literacy qualification, e g , Bengal, N W F P and Orissa.” 

la moving the resolution, Mrs. Asa t All explained that now the election to the 
Legislative Assembly was direct but under the new Constitution it would be indirect 
and from the Provincial Councils. There was direct election by men to the Council 
of State, but not by women. 

She observed that communal electorates were provided for men, which was deplor- 
able Communal electorates had created havoc among man, and whoa this crept in 
among women, thmr united stand would disappear She read a tong statement issued 
by tho Women s Indian Association on the matter 

The new constitution bad to be worked, however unsatisfactory it might be, and 
therefore they had a great deal of work to do She narrated her personal experience 
at the last elections and observed that the ignorance of women about franchise was 
appalling She pleaded for educating women m regard to tho right to vote 

Aft*# Rote (Bengali, seconding tho resolution condemned indirect election and 
communal electorates. The resolution was earned 

Wombs urn tax Ksfobjud Cossnrctiow 


Mrs. Doctor (Bombay) moved the following resolution * While wo are convmoed 
that the new powers given to women by tho Government of India Act are net adequate 
tins Conference exhorts all women to take the fullest advantage of such powers «* 
they have obtained..' 

Mrs. CouotMs. seconding the resolution, said that almost twenty years of work tax 
securing this right baa reached its climax bbo pleaded that men and women should 
be treated alike; 

Loder the new Constitution 55 women must be in the Councils all ever India. The 
different political parties would no doubt be working, hut they had to work for them- 
selves in the matter of enrolment ol voter*. This was a spiritual responsibility and 
they had to undertake it. 8he suggested methods of work in the matter 

She smd that tho constitution encouraged terrible conunusaUsm. She lamented that 
she could vote only for a European and not for her Indian lister or brother* This 
they might he able to eliminate after agitation. The resolution was carried. 

Man fi*xesn Taxman 


Mrs. 8 N Rot proposed a vote of thanks to Mrs. Ganger and pakt a tribute to her 
work m the cause of emancipation of women. Mrs. JSoy said that Mr*. Bugec'a 
presence at the Conference was a gnat inspiration to the members. 

The Conference then adjourned. 
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Fifth Day** Proceeding* — Trivmndom — 2nd January 1936 

Cmu> Labocs in Show 

The final session of the Conference was held this morning A Japanese visitor, 
Dr Kora, attended the Conference to-day Mrs. Batji (Bombay) moved the following 
resolution on child labour and hours of work — 

•This Conference wholeheartedly supports Mr Bakhale s Bill introduced in the 
Bombay Legislative Council to prohibit employment of childron under 12 in shops sod 
urges that all-India legislation on similar fines limiting the hours of work and fixing 
tlio minimum age of children m non-wduBtnal undertakings be introdnoed.” 

The mover spoke on conditions of work in Bombay, where boys were employed in 
restaurants and hotels without any regulated hours or wages 

Mrs. Jnarajadata (Madras), seconding the resolution spoko of the miserable conditions 
of work and the life of boys working m beedi lactones Boys under 13 were employ- 
ed In these factories under unhealthy conditions and boys were veritable little slaves. 

Min Copeiaud and Miss Van Owen supported the resolution, which was earned 
unanimously 

The Prtndtni than announced the results of the election Mrs. Mukherjee, 
Chairwoman, Mrs. Ammu Bwaminathan, Honorary Organising Secretary, Mrs O J 
Bahadur?!, Treasurer (unoon tested) Miss Ben ben, Secretary of the Education Section 
( uncontented), Mrs. Doctor (Bombay) was elected Secretary of the Social Section 
(utHsontested) The following were elected Vice Presidents for 1936 —Ram Lakshmibai 
Rajawado, Mrs. 11 ansa Mehta, Rqkuman Amnt Kaur, Mrs Hamid Ab, Mrs. M E. 
Cousins and Mrs. Kan] an IMlau 

Bringing the Conferenoe to a close Her Highness the ISakarum made the follow 

^^Thive now come to the end of our labours and looting hack on this week of dis- 
cussion, we may well claim that remarkable unanimity of thought and programmo has 
manifested itself As in the past conferences so m Hus, we have debated and passed 
resolutions regarding most of the urgent problems that confront us. The fashioning of 
a United India through the medium of a common language, the creation of an effec- 
tive womanhood by means of reorg&tsed education, physical, mental and vocational, 
the removal of the legal and social obstacles that detract from our status and 
hamper the growth of personality, and the formation of a policy designed to re- 
suscitate rural life have occupied our attention As to the methods of reconstruction 
wo have made practical suggestions to ensure diffusion of information so that the 
use of indigenous manufactures may bo actively encouraged. We have also dealt 
with questions of wider import like the position of woman in the world of labour 
and Anally we have emphasised the paramount need of co operation between women 
of the East and tho west and of that peace and world harmony without which no 
advance is possible Differences of opinion have arisen on very few topics like 
birth-control but I venture to hopo that such divergences of view, which are 
mevitablo m an All India organisation like ours, will not weaken our cause, but 
will call forth tolerance of other points of view and of a recognition that the 
methods may differ but the end is the same. We have expressed oar views on the 
political position accorded to woman under the new constitution and while we have 
reiterated our demand for fair play and our disapproval of separate electorates, we 
have affirmed our determination to make the most of what has been obtained. 

•Useful as all this work has been, tho valne of the Conference consists as muoh 
in the establishment of contacts between women from all parts of India and the 
revelation of their oneness of ultimate purpose based on the fundamental unity of 
our heritage , members of this conference have not only met far work but 
also In many social gatherings and I trust oar guests have seen something 
of the country of which we are very proud and found that our welcome 
has been warm, whatever may have been our shortcomings in expressing 
it in terms of convenience and comfort This conferenoe has literally 
assembled women from the Himalayas to Gape Comorin May it not be regarded as a 
symbol and precursor of the outer and inner union of India ? It is with teat thought 
and that aspiration that I conclude this Conferenoe and bid you all good-bye while 
t h ank ing you for that mutual oo-operatfon and spirit of give and taka, without which 
the saocesa of this gathering would have been impossible 

“Mrs. Mokherjoe has spared herself no pams to ensure the success of this Con- 
ference, She oaae here in advance and much spado work bed fallen to her To the 
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indefatigable Chairwoman of the Reception Committee and Mias Watts and their ooi- 
leagues, whose untiring erertions are woQ-kttown to Mrs. Faridoonji whom service 
and guidance haw been of inestimable value and to the members of the Standing Com* 
mittee, our debt and personal thankfulness most be acknowledged with gratitude* 1 
Hlith a vote of thanks proposed by Mrs, MukhenL, the greetings oonveyed by the 
Japanese delegate and the felicitous replies of Miss Murid Lester, Miss Solomon and 
Mrs Hindtkoper, tho tenth session of the Otraferenoe came to a close. 


Simla Women's Conference 

The animal autumn meeting of the Simla constituency of the All-India Women’s 
Conferenoe was held on tho 21*. September 1938 at tho Arya Samaj Hall, Simla. 
Begum Shah Nawaz, presided. There was a good gathering of over 900 women, 
comprising of all castes and creeds. It was noteworthy that a greater proportion 
of them were from the city Mrs. AoatiwiMoi GancfM also attended the oonferenoe 
and was given a rou si ng welcome 

Bajktmari Amrit Saar welcomed those present and introduced Begum Skah 
Nawaz who then delivered her address She rejoiced at the progress made by the 
All India HI omen s Conference during the ten years of its existence, and perhaps 
much more was to be accomplished, She laid special stress on the unity among the 
womanhood of India m all matters pertaining to their and their children s welfare, 
and believed that this sprit of unity would be the salvation of India. She gavo an 
interesting account of her reoect labours in Geneva and told the audience of the 
wonderful work the women all over the European world mid America were doing 
The Begum Saheha emphasized the importance of Indian women taking their rightful 
place in this international labour of love 

The conferenoe passed a number of important resolutions The resolution moved 
from the chair stated “This conference lends its whole-hearted support once more 
to the Bill for the Suppression of Immoral Traffic in Women and Children now 
before the Punjab Legislature, and was unanimously adopted 

The conference expressed its profound disapproval of tho methods of enfranchi- 
sement election ana representation relating to women in the new constitution as 
being against what the organized women of India have stood for from the vary 
beginning The conference also requested the British Parliament to safeguard the 
interests of women by making provision in the Instrument of Instructions that 
are to be framed for the Governor-General and Governors, that women shook! be 
given chances of association in the administration of every province as well as the 
Central Government, especially in the departments * * ” 

Provision should also be made for at least 
provincial Public Service Commission. 

It was resolved to forward copy of this resolution to the Viceroy and the 
Secretary of State. t t 

Hie conference expressed its approval of the principles underlying the following 
Bills before the Legislative Assembly (1) The Bill to validate marriages between 
different castas of Hindus: (2) the Bill to amend Hindu Law governing Hindu womens 
right to Property , <31 the mil to make provision for the application of tho Moslem 
Personal law (ghansQ to Moslems u British India, and (4Mhe BUI to amend the 
Child Marriage Restraint Act in respect of marriages In Indian States. 

The conference resolved to appeal to the public for funds to organize a central 
office at Delhi with a paid staff, which was recommended by the Standing Committee 
at its moeting in Poona. 


of Education, Health and Labour 
one woman to be appointed to each 


Finally tho conference caned upon everybody, ^In particular women, to buy 
as far as possible only Indian made goods for personal sad houae-hoJd use. It mate 
a special appeal for use of khadi, because the greater the sale of khadi, tho greater 
the ewmeawe bdp rendered to the poor villagers. 


Tfce Madras Wemen’s Conference 

"The highest benediction I can give yon at your Conference is that yon may your- 
self, of yoor own action, vision, strength, wisdom and courage, expedite the day when 
women's organisations in India will go grandly to their resting place, because Indian 
women willhave once again resumed the great and noble destiny of being the half of 
the nation and the half that loads the vanguard of progressive measures of hfo ’, said 
Mrs. 8arojim Ncudtt, opening the tenth session of the « Madras constituency of the 
AH-lndla women's Oonierenoe hold at the National Chris' High School, Madras on the 
19th October 1935 

There was a lane gathering of ladies of different communities and Mrs, Margaret 
E. Obtuini presided over the session. 

After prayer by Srimati 0 Visalakshmi Annual, Mrs Alamelu Jayarama Atyar. 
Chairwoman of the Reception Oommlttoe, extended a hearty welcome to all the dele- 
gates and visitors to the Conference, 

Mrs Jtfeikulaksbwi Reddi then proposed Mrs, Margaret E, Cousins to the chair 
Mrs. Oonslns, she said, had been In their midst all these years and it was she who 
had laid the foundation of many organisations working for women s uplift in the 
oonntry It was a source of great pleasure to them, she said, to have In their midst 
Mrs. Sarojlnl, “the poet, orator, patriot and more than all, the politician.’' She 
reguested Mrs Sarojlnl to deolare the Conference open 

Mss. Naidc’b opwnra Speech 

Mrs. Satvftm tfatdu, In the coarse of her speech, exhorted the women of India 
to shed their inferiority oomplex and take their rightful place In the life of the nation 
so that the need for such conferences and women’s organisations would no longer 
exist. She had, she said, made a concession In favour of her own sec in consenting to 
address them on the occasion , for sbo had made It a rale before coming to Mhdras 
not to make any speech Bat it seemed that the student population had established a 
sort of prescriptive right on her time and energy— perhaps, they were not far wrong 
She always preferred, if preference she had, to speak to the younger generation She 
was 'a very sick woman' though she might not look it , and It was thought she 
might drop down dead In the midst of soma speech— she was sure they would not 
like that to happen then— ( v °i°«! no, no)— and she had been strictly enjoined not to 
attempt to speak at public meetings. Thai, no doubt, was, sbe said, a very whole- 
some training for one whose ill-luck it was to speak in season and oat of eeasoo, 
everywhere, suitable or unsuitable. But on this occasion her heart would not let her 
rest until she had taken seme little part In the function. Her only anxiety now was 
how on her return to Hyderabad, her mother city, she could face her sisters there 
whose request to hor to speak at some conference she said she evaded, though she 
found It possible to address a gathering in Madras, her mother-m law city (Laughter ) 

The whole social reform movement, she said, had had its inception in Madras 
and among the women of Madras Ita cradle was here, its dreams were dreamt here 
and sacrifices in the cause were made here She was happy that they were having 
for their President on the oooarion Mrs Cousins “that iarg£gearted woman, Irish by 
birth but world wide lu outlook, to whoso groat enthusiasm and devotion this confe- 
rence owes Its origin ” 

Bpeaking of herself. Mrs. Sarojlnl said that she was one of those heterodox persona 
who never believed— aha hoped they would never believe either -that women s move- 
ment was an isolated thing “that had to be supported, fostered nursed and given 
tonics to run soundly * "The whole justification for any women’s movement in any 
past of the world’* she said, “Is that it is deliberately and consciously merely a 
Temporary phase ol the work lor the oonsohdation of the position of women, in order 
to enable them to take their part In the life of the world. It Is only In that spirit 
that I ever participate in any gathering purely of women, I hear a great deal In 
other puts of the world of femmiam, women's part, women’s movement and women’s 
point of view 1 have never understood the meaning of this limitation, the segrega- 
tion, the deliberate disinheritance of womanhood from the common Inalien a ble right 
ol humanity In India, more than In any other country, mast we realise this funda- 
mental fart that women cannot be isolated from the common life of the nation. 
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Today, when we meet ra women s 
pohcy or social reform or pohtwal i 
the word ‘women’ we dare not use 


to discuss questions of education ai 
must bear in mind that, when we use 
the word ‘women- we owe mu wm n. u* the sense of * togantol definition \ja* m 
hedged round by any limitation. But woman meeting as women can only do 
SKVfffsrSths ^formation of their faith In thrown destiny and feoir 
being part of the common nationhood, the common purpose, the oommon struggle and 

0M WhateTO 8 wSnen might think in their moments of bittarneaa, women, at any 
rate, in India, should reaRae that they were not working towards any mw ideal 
ThCT wot working toward* the remembrance of an ancient Ideal that was the 
fundamental virtue of Indian cmliaahon. Oat there was a need tor reminding 
themeelvae about it waa the penance they had to make for their abrogation of their 
own destmy She waa not one of there who believed that woman was adoro- 
trodden creature. She was not one of those who ever suffered from that dreadful 
inferiority complex that looked outside her own strength for her own regeneration 
or^hveJanou^ say that we are smothered by man made laws”, she ailed, “that 
we are trampled by man-made condition, that we are imprisoned by man made 
SoTSV drey ourselves that eTement of OodheaTwhich creates Its own 
ditwy ThereforTl think that the time has come when Indian women, at iD 
evrebL should the great reaffirmation that women la indiviawy the 

heart of the humanity, and that she legislates for her own destiny aod 
that she creates ldeats and policies for her country s emancipation and 
progress. But to ait with folded hands, to say you are not allowed to 
do this, or that, that the professions are not open to you, that economically you are 
siavesTthat you are hidebound by conditions and conventions— this is to acknowledge 
a lack of self-respect that makes you fed wrongly that you are dependent for your 
very elementary women’s heritage on the whims of those to whom yon youreflvre 
mywre aod generatwoB of weakness and lore of ease and protertum have given 
yonrdettmy to keep and mould or mar The whole purpose of this women’s 
conference » much grader thin what appear on the panted page of your report or 
the text of reur rreohition*. These resolutions are very minor thing*. Franchise, 
edacatwn, removal of disabilities of inheritance and ml those things are merely 
annDtomibc. Ther are fettle counters which express your whole conception of the 
larger life that woman should lead. But there would be no need for there reeointion* 
if there wss one Bogle resolution earned into action. That resolution is literally in 
the dutwsarv of the word,— the resolution, that woman will wipe out from 

th* forohS tSTSbel of th£ relf-oonf eased inferiority, which ia unreal, that 
they will wipe out the idea and language of dependence, that they wOl not assert 
their rurbts but fulfil their duty There is a vast difference between assertion of a 
ncht ami r" min f of a responsibility The whofejdea that we most fight for our righto, 
tiSt there most be a battle and a militant organnation to secure oar rights In a 
rerv obsolete idea to my mind What to necessary for oa to, I think, the conception 
of the dignity of being an indivisible section of humanity We should quietly, 
without fare, without that sense of demanding limelight and publicity for what we 
consider to be our brave effort and our militant assertion of oar righto, step into 
the place that has always been ours. There is no need for bitterness, for fear or 
for a quarrel between man and woman. There need be no sense of being over- 
whajmedby the difficulties of the sitaaboa There is necessity only for resohttta on 
ths part of woman that they shall be women of the highest stature of their 
womanhood.” 

All over India and all over the world, M re. Sarojuii prooredmg aaid,there 
women doing what was considered mimmlcuatfelngsBat to realky, they war 
tmmcrtnto fangs. they eboold be normal thtags so ftare they were c oncerned 
^nWtttey oomMer it exoepttoual, remarkabfo or miraculous thfag athat hi 
brothers, father* or acre werecousidered normal or ordinary? Why should w s 
attention be paid to It than would be paid to a man in shnitor oiramtonore f 
Si reafiaethat they were but aormffithinga and thatttey werebut taking 
nghtfol ptaoe in the scheme ef thing*. Then and onlyiha® would they have > 
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wre beat and highest to ore There dealing vtik — 
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adding to the beauty of life, to the intensity and colour of life, to mating life as 
wide as the ocoean, aa high as the sty as brilliant as lovely as spring time, as sweet 
as the laughter of children, aa brave as the sacrifice of every mother is the world ” 
Then, there was the question of social reform Ideas were changing rapidly , condi- 
tions also varied in different places If the problem In one place was the purdah. 

In another the problem was terrible hide- bound orthodoxy and in another too rapid 
breaking away without the ballast of proper education The solution, therefore, was 
essentially one to be determined by local conditions But, m a general way, all social 
reform should help the individual to the fullest expression of hiB or herself That each 
generation should solve its ow n social problems seemed, to her mind, to be the right 
spirit in which social reform should be carried on 

In carrying on their work, Mrs. Sarojini suggested, they should take all these 
matters into consideration If they did, very soon there would be no need for social 
reform or women s conferences. The less they spoke or held, meetings, the more 
frequent should be the opportunities for their energies to transmute themselves into 
action. “Woman in India*, she said, “seem to be catching a deadly disease from 
men, the most infeotions of diseases— love of meetings and speeches (laughter) 
Wherever two or three Indians gather, there must be a President, a speaker and 
if not an audience as some friend put it ten audien (renewed laughter) If there 
should he meetings at all, they should be not for passing resolutions or making 
speeches but for recording work faithfully undertaken and discharged, for inter 
changing ideas and experience and transmuting &U into further successes 

“when the first meeting of this Conference took place in Poona with the Mahanuu 
of Baroda in the chair , Mrs Natdu said conelading, “when a group of women from 
different parts of India gathered together to form the nucleus of what now has 
become not merely an All-India organisation, but one that counts outside the fron 
tiers of India, my cue hope and prayer was that the day might soon ootna when the 
highest tribute that this Conference could pay itself would be to write its own 
epitaph I am looking forward to that day and 1 hope it will come very quickly 

before the rest of my hair turns white I want to he present on that occasion when 

our friends, the Haharam of Baroda, Mrs. Muthulakshmi Keddi Mrs Margaret 
Oousina and all the presidents of thn> Conference, will gather together and say, 'We 
who have lived and given our life for this work are now ready to die because no longer 
do the women of India need the protection of a women s organisation Ihey are so 
oousoHdatod in their strength courage and abiht> that they can take their proper 
part m the common life of the nation, in the economic deliverance of the country, 
In the educational regeneration of the people, in the social reconstruction of India 

In all these great matters of vital import in the life of the nation, there is now no 

sex inequality, no sex isolation, no sex disability but there is unity of vision, action, 
sacrifice and service Therefore, I say, the only benediction I can give you at vour 
conference is that you may yourself, hy your own action, vision strength, wisdom 
and courage expedite the day when women s organisations in India will go grandly to 
their resting place because Indian women will have once again resumed the great 
and noble destiny of being the half of the nation,— the half that leads the vanguard 
of progressive measures of hie (applause) 

She then declared the Conference open. 

Prxsidkntul Addbxss 

Mrs. Countu then delivered her presidential address, in the course of which 
Bhe said 

I thank yon sincerely for the honour you have done in ssbng me to preside over 
your deliberations this year Suoh opportunities of service are our certificates of 
merit in our Convocations of Women. 

We women who have extended our mothering Influence beyond the realm of the 
font walls of cor homes to public affairs have done so because we find that the 
great subjects of health, education, the status of women, economic, political, religious, 
and legal and the freedom of the country, interpenetrate our lives in the home, 
help or hinder ua in our great vocation of mothering the race and living out our 
own individual lives happily and valuably 

When I sent oat the first letter m 1900 inviting women to co-operate in a 
Joint effort to Improve oar Indian conditions, 1 think my only olaim to praise was 
that I was courageous enough to risk failure in seeking to rally women to unite and 
to travel to a central place to discuss matters pertaining to their own interests 
without coming in the wake of some gathering of menfolk That act of courage has 
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been nobly upheld Through the conferences of these ten yens the awakened woman* 
hood of India has been woven by the shuttle of trains back and forth through this 
vast country into a single kbaddar fabric The women of the country now know 
one another, they honour one another, they think things out together, they 
IdQow leadership, they uutatate new schemes such as the Home Science College, 
Hie Mysore five Tear Flan, the memorandum on women’s status In tils new 
Constitution, legislation for the abolition of child marriage, for equal rights 
of inheritance, health measures, and labour reforms. All then things have 
grown oat of the seed set in the fertile soil of Madras where there has always 
been social, communal and educational unity between the women of tins city and 
where men hare honoured women by doing what women pointed oat to be useful 
necessary stops in national progress. 

As an assembly of Madras city women 
compulsory primary education to every 
improvement in the education itself, more 
the children, mare balance of training 


we are proud that Madras is now giving 
boy and girl in the city But we want 
alignment of it to the lives and homes of 
of the head We also want facilities for 


teaching Hindi as it is the language which is known to three-quarters of the people 
of India. South India alone cannot speak with the rest of Iadia. Therefore it is 
imperative that the teaching of Hindi should be permitted and financially aided fn 
all these schools of Madras City and thus become the model for the whole premdenQy 
We, women, are for unity, therefore for unity of language also. Everything shows 
that Hindi ib the most natural, the most easily acquired language fox our people, 
and especially for our women, to learn as a service towards national unity 

Alas, while we view the condition of primary education here with oertain sabs* 
faction, there has been failure in liquidating the illiteracy of the country, for the 
rate of India s literacy is still not 10 per cent 1 Such a figure makes one almost 
despair A. visit to the Indian States of Travrocore and Cochin heartens one up, ao 
determined are the people there to have education as their birthright apart altogether 
from its connection with employment 1 found that 70 per cent of the girls of 
Cochin are going to school If literacy has become practical for the people of Xenia, 
why cannot it be bo for th« people of the Madras Presidency ? Is it because the Govern- 
ment spends only 5 per cant of its total revenue on education < But apart from that, 
if only each person who oan read or writs would teach 13 other people to do so, 
the burden of illiteracy would be removed within ten years Those who have had 
the advantage of literacy hare not Buffi cieotlv taken to heart their responsibility to 
share them knowledge with others as a sacred trust 

On the subject of co-education, Madras City has shown good sense In It we Bud 
boys sad girls learning together m schools of all stages and also in all classes of 
the colleges We also find separate schools and ooJIegee for the two sexes. People tend 
their children according to convenience of locality, expense, faith, rod not by lean 
and prohibitions connected with sex 

we called for medical inspection of school children this tune ten yean wo It ia 
one of our resolutions to-day The health of women ib appallingly bao' The new 
generation » growing up without improvement Again, I must point out the scanda- 
lously low amount spent on Health out of the revenue of the country While 66 per 
cent is spent cm Military and Police, only one per cent ii spent on the Public Health aa 
Mr Coatmas states in Lis book ‘India in ISOS' , a Government publication. The report 
on Public Heahh by Col Russell, published hat week, gives the infantile mortally 
rate sa 170 per thousand Diseases and deaths of mothers are abnormally high is an 
equal degree. With all this, the population is increasing at a rate that makes gre a ter 
poverty inevitable. Oar All India sessions have tor the post three years asked the 
Public Health authorities to make scientific information and equipment available to 
parents desiring to regulate the sue of their families according to their means and 
health Co) Emweti a words on the subject are very important. He sne ‘What 
ought to be remembered is that by practising certain methods included under ton 
tom 1 birth ccntroT it » possible not only to save the lives of many infanta now 
doomed to death, but to lessen a terrible amount of suffering, illness and daath 
which are the lot of thousands of mothers of all ages in this country U these aspects 
of the question are kept in mind, mock of the controversy oa this subteot would 
quickly disappear and toe real value of birth-centeol as an important factor is pro- 
rentjve medicine would be teoonfewd/ 

JUdgaonkar, so that wo iuy h*v# toe sujpoct art arpenmoe of &»• Jmreed Jirito* 
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drafting Bills to secure just economic rights But I feel that we have not made 
ourselves sufficiently acquainted with the living conditions of the working class 
women lh either town or country They are our sisters of the masses They are 
heart-rendingly poor As we link ourselves with them, we shall turn our deepest 
attention to solving the problem of a more equal and equitable distribution of the 
wealth and the necessaries of life to all This is the problem demanding solution from 
the whole world. Our late great leader in Madras, Dr Annie Besant gummed all 
these things up for ns when she wrote ‘Be it ours to maintain that the greatness 
of a nation depends not on the numbers of its great proprietors, on the wealth of 
its great capitalists, on the splendour of its nobles, but on the absence of poverty 
among its peoples, on the education of the masses, on the universality of enjoyment 
in life” 

X will conclude by referring women s attitude towards the freedom oi their coun- 
try The new constitution imposed on India is a new make of shoe, but it still 
pinch os. How arc we women going to walk in it t Just as the nationalist organisa- 
tion, the Congress, is going to do, use it as best we can, under protest to exhibit 
and remove its inadequacies and injustices and at all steps to practise all the duties 
and techniques of citizenship This time ten years ago we had not a single woman 
{legislative Council member To day Madras City is represented by a woman who 
brilliantly contested and defeated a man candidate m open election Not only this, 
but the new BiU oompels India to have at least forty women Councillors in the new 
constitution, six in the Council of State and opportunities for any number of more 
women to stand for unreserved seats Of course, we women are disgusted that com 
munal electorates have been thrust on us against our will that we stand before the 
world with the mark of inferiority oompler on us through this imposed reservation 
of seats for women as if that was the only way m which women could have get in 
to Council and that men being the majority of voters would never have returned 
women, that to possess property or to possess a property qualified husband is the 
main qiahfloation which may increase the number of women voters from half a 
million to five millions Those things are utterly repugnant to us, but all these women 
voters will be included when adult suffrage comes and in enrolling ourselves as I 
think each qualified woman should, we are covering part of the ground we Btfll de- 
mand. Let some of our women stand for unreserved seats and win them Let us 
value our votes whether we like the way we have got it or not and then go on 

agitating for reforming oui qualification The India Bill gives us women more an earlier 

chance of reforming our qualifications, electorates and rules of voting than it does 

to men. Let os vote for women who will put the freedom of the country as the 

first essential of all fundamentally successful educational, social, rural and politic*! 
reforms. 


Resolutions 

The meeting then proceeded to adopt important resolutions and transact business 

Mrs Kamala Danodaran presented the annual report of the conference The 
Conference in March last adopted a resolution urging the appointment of a commission 
to inquire into the legal disabilities of women and also that the oomnusaon should 
be strongly represented by women. The conference also took up the question of 
franchise and similar matters. 

Mrs. Ku rtium presented the report of the Leprosy Relief Conned The Council 
opened two oBuob to the oity, one in Choohu and ono in Triplicane and for the 
period ending March last treated nearly 1,000 lepers of whom two- thirds were 
children. 

Mrs JtMarajadaaa spoke on the work of the Children’s Aid Society which was 
conducting two remand homes, ono for boys and one for girls and also a club for 
boys discharged from certified schools. The latter were teamed ami equipped for 

Mrs. Rokmath Vnua Begum spoke on the educational side of the conference work 
and urged the importance of physical training for girto and the provision of mid-day 
metis to eohool ohildren. She also pleaded that medical inspection of children should 
be eff ected 

RrimaH O Vitalaktki read a survey of the work of tbo Women’s Indian Asso- 
ciation since its inception In 1917 The Association, she sapl, had to-day forty bran- 
ches in India and was abo affiliated to many important foreign women’s organisations 
throughout the worid. 
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Snemalki Subhadra Chemehtak read « report on the work of tbs HarHsn Sevak 
Sanch (Madras at; Branch) for the year ending September 90. 1S3Q. 

Sis T V AaMamertti presented a report on the work of Avrti Home end 
Orphanage in Mylapore 


RaTMSWTATKW um FsiNCHIBX 

Hie conference adopted a resolution on franchise, regretting that the new 
powers grren to women by the India hot were not adequate and exhorting women 
to make the tallest use of such powers as they had obtained In particular it called 
upon all educated women to see that all women qualified for the vote should apply 
for registration of their names on the electoral rolls and should use their votes to 
the best advantage 

The conference also recommended that in the Instrument of Instructions that are 
to be framed for the Governor-General and the Governors that women should be 

S ven chances of association in the administration of every province as well as in the 
mtra! Government, especially in the departments of education, health and labour 
and provision should be made for at least one women to be appointed to each provin- 
cial Public Service Commission 

The conference adopted the following resolution 

This conference deplores that property has been made the mam basis for qualifica- 
tion for membership of tho Council of State to the exclusion of educational qualifica- 
tion We totally disapprove of the method of election for the women s seats in the 
Council of State 


Educutosal Questions 

The conference recommended that careful instruction in Social Hygiene should be 
provided for girls and boys in High School classes 

A third resolution reiterated the resolution passed by the conference m the pre- 
vious jears on the subject of Cinema control and urged that the conference shook! 
be represented on the Film Appraisal Board 

The conference urged on the Government to provide adequate grants for compul- 
sory medical inspection of girls and boys m High School classes 

This conference recommends that a proper place should be given m the curriculum 
of schools for the training of i hiklren for cmo duties and responsibilities 

Mrs l/utkulaksiu faddy moved that this conference appeals to the public of 
Madras to liberally contribute towards Hie construction of a suitable building for the 
National Girls High School, Mylapore, which has a strength of over 650 girls, of a& 
clashes and tastes, and is the only aided Hindu Girls High School in the city of 
Madras 

Mrs Muthulakshmi Reddi said that the institution had been in existence for over 
80 rears domg good work It was now educating over 100 poor girla on fee conoe- 
asicns The institution was popular and the temporary shade constructed had collapsed 
on account of the recent rains. Therefore it was an imperative neoeasitv that there 
should be a permanent building for the school and for which funds were needed 
She referred to the generosity of Sir PS Sivaswami Aiyar m running the mah fa- 
tten and appealed for public support 

Mrs A V Roghava , n seconded the resolution which was duly earned 
"This conference strongly recommends to Government to encourage the teaching 
of Hindi in schools and college* (as a unifying medium) tor the peoples of India." 

'This conference urges on the departments of education and of Public Health and 
Local Boards and Municipalities to teach first aid to all students and citizens." 

Th* ITALT-Ennoru* Conroe* 

Dr Mutkulakthwn Redd* moved 1 

‘Tins conference strongly condemns the aggressive attack by Italy on the Abyssi- 
nian people *nd appeals to all nations to rapport and strengthen the League in it* 
efforts to abolish war 1 

Dr Mutkuiakehm* R*ddt end that some time ago woman sent a joint memoran- 
dum to the league expressing themselves against any wan. Maly now wanted to 
use modem weapons of warfare against Abyanma with a view to subjugating its. 
People in India who were wedded to the principle of non-vwdeaee oould only appeal 
to other nations to make efforts at this juncture to brief shout pesos. 

The teBoluhon waa seconded by Ml*. Anew $t#a<n*t*tAa* 
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Ibn. Comm, speaking on the resolution, said that in the League of Nations 
which represented 57 different nations of the world, they had been trying to make 
what was called collective security According to a Covenant of the League of 
Nations, no nation which was s member of the League could wage war with 
another nation, also a member of the League. Both Italy and Abyssinia were now 
members of the Leagne and something should be done either by diplomacy or by 
arrangement or by change of heart in order that Italy would be content with some 
concessions she might get All the world was against war, especially women. Indians 
who believed m Aumsa had particularly great sympathy with Abyssinia politically, 
religiously and humanly The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

Reform on Hindu Law 

The conference repeated the resolution adopted by it in the previous year referring 
to the injustice done to women m marriage laws and inheritance ngnts and urged 
that immediate legislation should be undertaken to amend the Hindu laws on the 
question so as to make them tost and equitable 

The conference deplored the action of the Mysore State in rejecting legislation to 
prevent child marriage and urged members of the Assembly to support the amend- 
ments to the Sards Act introduced by Mr Bose m order to render the Act effective. 

Another resolution welcomed the recent legislation for the closure of brothels and 
urged women officers Bhould be appointed for enforcing the Act and for undertaking 
preventive and rescue work 

The conference also adopted resolutions urging on the authorities the need to 
tackle the beggar problem, recommending to the authorities of the Madras Corporation 
that adequate sanitary conveniences should be provided at suitable distances through- 
out the City The conference pointed out to parents the danger of adorning children 
with valuable jewels, urged women to invest their money in savings banks and on 
landed and house property and not so much on jewellery It called upon the public 
to use and encourage khaddor and Swadeshi and to eradicate untouchability 

With the singing of National songs the Conference concluded. 


The Travancore Women’s Conference 

The annual conference of the Travancore Branch of the All-India "Women’s Con- 
ference was held on the 1Mb October 1935 in the Victoria Jubilee Town Hall, 
Trivandrum. Mat Sally Ooey of the Chnsthava Vahilalyam, Always, presided 

After prayer song, Mrs. DevcuhikkarAony welcomed the delegates, the President 
and the gathering In the course of her address, she referred to the work of the 
constituency In affording relief to sufferers in sudana-stnken areas and making 
collections for Quetta Earthquake relief Progress in other direction, was, she said, 
phenomenal and Travanoore was linked up with the central organisation Travancore 
constituency was concerned with social and educational work This conference was a 
preparation for the All-India Conference where their latent talents could be drawn 
out She thanked His Highness the Maharaja and the Government for their generous 
support and hoped that Travanoore would benefit greatly by the interchange of 
thought and by the All India Conference being held in Trivandrum 

She referred to the resolutions before the Conference like oompalsoiy primary 
education, reservation of seats m legislature and representation in services and she 
opined that emotion and impulse had to be subordinated to reason in achieving these 

Reports of the work of the All-India Conference of Travanoore constituency and 
of sab-ooMritsonoies were then read. 

j Pw dMa utl a l JUUnu 

Mies Sally Coty in her address, observed that the main purpose of the Confer- 
eaos was to think and plan for the happiness of themselves and their sisters all 
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ovw the world. Indian women wen not Isolated In tb«r straggle against diaaHHbes. 
Post-war Europe was not Tory different from India. Women suffered from dishar- 
mony and diasatMaotioa. and ourest Progress was always thought in terms of 
statics where actually it was moving Freedom was sot fioenoe and had Ha own 
limitations and was ooadtboned by discipline Freedom most he ooapled with honesty 
and integrity Discipline of Indian women would endure lor ever and vrooki afford 
them stemma and poise of ohanoter at a time of arista. They had now to deal with 
commonplace and humdrum questions which required pattest endeavour for the 
progress of the nuffions This called lor steady work aim a new kind of discipline 
They had to recognise that they had to fight as well as submit Geographically, India 
was un suited for learning discipline and had to look for guidance from other countries 
In evolving the new discipline, they had to concentrate on particular objects. But 
they most have disinterested sympathy for common ideals and objects 

The first need in India was to harmonise the woman with her environments and 
develop the instincts of compassion and servioe The work was in villages and 
training in emo duties and home sdenoe must be imparted She then gave an 
aocount of the work done by Cbnsthava KahiUlayam 

After speeches in English and lUiayalam by Bnoathi Sharada and Mrs. Kamalabat 
Veto Filhu and nomination of standing committee members and delegates to the All 
India Conference, the morning session terminated 

Resolutions 

A resolution which evoked keen discussion was to the effect that since very little 
is known of the effects of birth control on the nation it was undesirable to enoonrage 
the opening of birth control climes The resolution was declared earned, one amend 
meet having been lost Three consecutive sessions of the Ail- India Women * Con- 
ference had passed resolutions supporting birth control, though they wanted provision 
ywrf abuses of the method s. 

The Conference also passed eleven other resolutions. Lovalty resolutions were 
moved from the chair mid passed, all standing. 

Vie Conference elected Snmaithi K E&waramma to the Standing Committee and 
Anna Cbaady Isha ffibi, Annadaralhammal, Mrs. L&kose and K C. Annamma were 
elected delegates to the Ail-India Conference 

One reeolahon expressed strong disapproval of the pernicious dowry system and 
appealed to all members to educate public opinion to eradicate the evil Another 
urged the importance of village reconstruction m the progress of State and requested 
the Government to organise a comprehensive Btheme of village reconstruction making 
provision inter alia for the improvement of agriculture and cottage industries on a 
co-operative basts. The Conference strongly opined that primary education should be 
made oompulsory throughout the State It urged the need tor spread of adult 
education and called on the Government to establish night schools mid circulating 
Ebranes therefor The Conference requested that provision shonld be made tor 
adequate representation of women in all grades of public servioe and also both 
Houses of Traranoore Legislature. 

With the presidents corniladisg speech, the Conference came to • okwa 


Ik Hyderabad Women’s Conference 

The ninth session of the Hyderabad Women’s Conference was held at Hyderabad 
(Deccan) on the 1st. Jfwvambwv 1*39 under the presidentship of the Sam of 
wenutpcorHu at * Paste ur Bach P&isoe " 

After prayer, Prawees Durre flhehwar, hefar-apperenfs wife, opened the Conference 
with the following speech — 

It is with very great pleasure that I open this Conference. It is a source of Joy 
to me to see onr women earnestly parading the path of progress and it ia my 
sincere prayer that the ednoatiouat and rooStf tuna and objects of thia Conference 
m» proper and wove a a a e— fifl . 

Thereafter the Preatteat delivered the addie*. 
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FmUentlal Adinm 

She first referred to the demise of Nawab WaB-od-DowIa and expressed her sym- 
pdtf^wlth^Begum Sahib* Wah-nd-Dowla, the President of the Association. Proceed- 

It Sb very encouraging- to see that, within a decade, the women of Hyderabad here 
sdvanoed roach in the task of educational and social uplift I sincerely hope within a 
short time Hyderabad will take her rightful place amongst the cities of India in the 
advancement of her women. 

With the strenuous efforts of Mrs. Tasker and Mrs Rastomn Faridoonjl and other 
members of this association, there is a good deal of progressive work being earned 
on and the women of Hyderabad are really grateful to them. I earnestly request all 
the members present here to co-operate with them mid help the Association in every 
possible way It is no use passing pious resolutions in a Conference without practis- 
ing them in your every day life. So to achieve the aim, your full co-operation and 
willing service is necessary There should be no distinction of caste or creed, Maho- 
medaua, Hindus, Zorastnans, and Christians ad must join together and try to achieve 
our ideals. By this I do not ask you to give up your religions tenets and blindly 
follow every principle, bnt take the best from the East and adopt the best from the 
West and thus liberalise and broaden oar social fabric and through it try to servo 
our sisters and our country with selfless devotion let us all with one voice strive for 
the welfare of the present and the future generation of our State I fervently hope 
that all present here will contribute their mite to achieve the common object 

We should strive to create public sympathy and interest in our favour I humbly 
pray that our benevolent Baler, His Exalted Highness the Nizam and his benign Gov- 
ernment will co-operate with our efforts and facilitate our work But the real help should 
come from the public for it is we who are to be benefited Many an obstacle lies in our 
path tor progress, but it is with perservanoe and mutual co-operation that we can over- 
come all the difficulties. I need not say that the expenditure will be great, and the eco- 
nomic depression which has been hanging over ns for the past few years is a set-back to 
further progress. Bat still 1 am confident that the nobility and gentry of Hyderabad 
will not shirk their responsibility for helping the cause of their fellow sisters. Home 
of the ladies of our city may not have the ebanoea of doing much social work due 
to the purdah system but still I sincerely trust that they can m their own way help 
those who are in need and make quietly many changes in their own homes and in- 
fluence their neighbours to eradicate the evils of the old customs. 

I am very glad to see that the three schools and the hostels managed bv the 
Association a re progressing well, and I wish them all success under the kind patron- 
age of our gracious and highly cultured Princesses 

It it interesting to hear that oar Educational Committee has suggested a Central 
Collage of Arts and Handicrafts for girls with Domestic Science as a compulsory 
subject The necessity for such an institution is long felt and when it ib started, I am 
sure it will be taken advantage of by each and every one. I sincerely hope that the 
Government will undertake to manage this college as it would be a model institution 
well ooaduoted under the able guidance of the cultured ladies who are instrumental 
to start it 


Tbs Amocuthjh’i Work 

Jfr* raster, Vice-President of the Association, then gave a brief survey of the 
activities of the Association The Association was maintaining with Government help 
three free day schools Cor girls, w&o were taught domestic science in addition to 
the usual syllabus. Another activity of the Association was the Debating Society, 
which was working for the last four years. In its future development they had 
visuma of sending a debating team to other parts of India. The Association was 
managing the Women s Hostel, where working women of all olaBsss, awgy from their 
ownhomee, would Stay a . comfort and security. Thanks to aeoereua help qf fee 
Nisttn’l 'Government, *bo have given their financial support tor tore* year*, the 
Hostel oould be sud to have made a successful start 

Mrs. Toator stressed the need for more funds and workers, and said that at the 
request of the Director of PuWio Bwtaucto^ the Asawfiation W submitted fta vtetw 
am the reomuImfcUm •! education i In the State. Concluding, she appealed for femes*, 
feg the mastership of the Aseootatiou 
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Eeeolotjons were then discusssd end passed. 

the Conference welcomed the promise of the HonTJe the Member for Education 
for the proper housing of schools {contained in his presktentia! address at the Hyde- 
rabad Teachers’ Conference, last month) and urged that tide work be treated as 
capital expenditure 

The immediate need for m a tin g free primary education compulsory throughout the 
State was stressed in another resolution. 

Miss Weimigr who moved the resolution said that the cost of compulsory educa- 
tion would be heavy bat it would be a humane investment She suggested co-ed act 
bon in kindergarten and primary schools With a reasonable proportion of women 
teachers, as it would be very expensive to have separate schools for young girls 
Half tune schools should be opened In factory centres and villages where children 
earned to help parents. 

The Confereaoe was of opinion that vocational training should be made accessible to 
all girls who desire to earn their livelihood 

Mrs. Bumajfun Murza who moved the resolution, stressing the importance of 
vocational education of girls, sad that she founded a school over which Ha 7,000 
had been spent, and appealed to the Government for financial aid. 

For the preservation of the national culture, the Conference wholeheartedly sap- 
ported every effort for the proper revival and encouragement of Indian Arts— music 
in nartkmlar 

Mtb. R V Filial, mover of the resolution, suggested that the educational anthon 
ties should be approached to give music the same importance in their oumcultrm as 
other subjects, and to make it compulsory throughout lower and secondary classes 
Societies should be formed in schools and colleges, school orchestras established, and 
the Oty Fathers be appealed to for establishing municipal orchestras throughout the 

Cl ^Reoogmanc the increasing tendency of modern Indian women to enter the pro- 
fessions, the Cbnferenoe advocated the early removal of all social and technical dis- 
abilities in char way 

The last resolution welcomed the recent Firman- i - Mubarak relating to the Preven 
bon of Cruelty to Animals, and appealed to the public and to the Municipal Corpora- 
tion of Hyderabad to work for legislative measures to ensure its proper enforcement. 

In proposing a vote of thanks, Mrs Rtutomii said Hut she felt that the progress 
of the Association was very slow They ooald do a great deal more, If they would 
only observe the kind of purdah ordained by their great Prophet She appealed not 
only to the women here but to the men outside to change their mentality to move 
with the times and with one voice ordain Hut the Hahomedan ladies in India would 
ken snch purdah only aa was observed la other Muslim countries Concluding, she 
odd that they should strive for peace and goodwill and not onlv bring about unity u 
our own country, but international unity, peace and goodwill 

Mrs. SorrytM Neudu spoke a few words, tracing the renaissance among Indian 
women She jaud a glowing tribute to the pioneers of the movement in Hyderabad, 
particularly Lady Hydan. She expressed gratitude to the Princesses for identifying 
themselves with the aspirations of the women of Hyderabad and for working for the 
unity of all classes. Mrs. Kaidu congratulated the members and other workers and 
hoped that the Association would strive for farther success. 

The Conference ended with a national song and the National and State Anthems 


Tie Panjab Women’s Conference 

At a meeting of the central Punish branch of the AH- India Women’s 

srssr^f tfcftEeft 

safeguard the interests of women by making protwosi In the Instruments of 
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Instructions that women should be given chances of association m the adminis- 
tration of every province as well as m the central Government, especially 
in the departments of Education, Health and Labour The resolution also urged that 
provision should be made for at least one woman to be appointed on each provincial 
public service commission. It farther called open the Government to establish 
women and children’s bareana In everv provmoe The resolution, which was moved 
fay Mre Kahh and supported by Begum Shah Nawaz, was passed unaohnoasty 

By another resolution the conference requested the Punjab University to give 
borne soienoe as a separate subject a much more prominent and honoured place in 
the curriculum of girls: schools and colleges In the Punjab 


The Osdb Women's Conference 

The annual session of the Oudh Women a Constituent Conference Committee of the 
All-India Women s Conference was held to-day at Qaiser Bagh Baradam, Lucknow, on the 
9th November 1935 under the presidentship of Lady Maharaj Singh in the 
presence of a large gathering of spectators and delegates The trend of the conference bore 
ample testimony to the keen interest evinced and the rapid awakening and change that 
are taking place over Indian womanhood 

On arrival. Lady Maharaj 8mgH , the president elect was received by the execu- 
tive committee and conducted to the dam, where she was garlanded and presented 
with a ’badge She delivered her pres idential address In an ex-tempore 
Hindustani Bpeech The president, after referring to her past associations with tho pro 
vines, felt glad to be among them once more South Africa, she said, had given her 
an unique opportunity of learning to serve others The time for platform speeches had 
gone and what was needed was action She referred to the work done by the Jubbul- 
pore and Allahabad conferences and hoped that this Oudh Women s Coaferenoe would 
work towards obtaining direct and practical results In which each member would take 
a share of the burden She declared that until women began to take an active interest 
in the affairs of their own home towns they would scarcely be In a position to m&ks 
intelligent use of their franchise in higher spheres In this connection she suggested 
that there should be a ulasB for the instruction of voters ’I feel very strong!?, the 
president asserted, ’that if we are to go into politics we must go in with the idea of 
purifying politics and elevating it to a higher and spiritual standard and bring back 
vision to men which they apparently have lost Otherwise it would be fatal for ns to 
join Hie struggle and go down into the mire and dirt of politics.’ The president said 
that she would like to bm • third of the total strength In all municipal boards reserved 
for women, especially in health and educational committees She advised the mnnlci 
pal boards to spend more on girls education She urged the establishment of a 
branch of the social and moral hygienic organisation to help towards the work which 
was at present being done by Hiss Killicent Shepard 

Stressing the importance of Swadeshi, toe president referred to the beehive stores 
established la Naini Tal for the encouragement of Indian crafts and said that they 
deserve their interest and support She felt that tbe time had now come for a very 
luge number of Indian women to take a lead in the nursing profession as they were 
doing in the medical There was a great scope for the development of the girl guides 
movement which was in need of Indian women to come forward in large numbers to 
help in that great international movement which did so mnch to teach discipline and 
Berrios to others In conclusion, She said that she had always spoken with pride 
of the wonderful way In which educated Indian women was serving the country She 
hoped that the Oudh conferenoe would keep op this tradition and that they would all 
remember that they were working for the establishment of the kingdom of God on 
earth when they worked for any kind of social or moral or political reform. 


The Delhi Wanes’; Conference 

“We mast stand aloof from meaningless party politics because we are pledged to 
do so We cannot enter Councils under toe present unsatisfactory renditions. We 
are against the woman franchise being based on property and wifehood qualifications 

48 
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We are against bong brought into the common*! arena. We are reluctantly led to 
doubt if there has been within the framers of the new constitution a res) desire to 
help the women of this oountry along thepath of progress,' thus observed Ram 
Lamnba t Btgwade, presiding over the Delhi Women’s Conference held at New Delhi 

on the 14th November 193* 

She oontinoed that the All-India Women's Conference never allowed its outlook 
to be vitiated by petty differences of locality caste or religion which were unfortu 
nafcely only too prominent in other spheres of national activity in the land. She 
recounted the part played in the awakening of Indian womanhood try the All-India 
Women s Conference and sister organisations during the all too brief period of 
their existence. 8he said that the women of India were convinced that tone would 
come when radical amendments to laws regarding marriage and Inheritance as 
affecting them could no longer be differred The younger generation of Hindu women 
of higher classes was already expressing themselves m favour of a Divorce Act 
The president pleaded the cause of birth control and the establishment of birth 
control clinics tthe wanted Indians to revise their notion of chanty and instead of 
throwing away chanty on those already well-fed or over-fed to spend on those who 
needed it as aim for helping the nation-building activities 

She urged the enl of antoac liability to be uprooted. Referring to the present 
Hanjan tension she said that conversion was an act of mind and not of body and it 
did not require spectacular demonstration She appealed to Hanjana to pause and 
think before taking any hasty step 

He conference passed a number of resolutions It resolved to request the British 
Parliament to make a provision and give chances to women for aasomttkm in the 
administration of provuu.ial and central Governments Further at least one woman 
should be appointed to each provincial public service commission and to establish 
women and children s bureaus in every province 

Ihe conference urged the Delhi University and the Government of India either 
to raise the existing intermediate colleges to degree colleges or establish one at the 
eaibest 

The conference recommended the Government of India to appoint a committee of 
educational experts to prepare a comprehensive vocabulary of maximum number of 
words common to the largest number of Indian vernaculars 

The conference urged the municipality to improve the insanitary condition of the 
city and force the sale of unadulterated articles of food. 

The conference viewed with alarm the increased number of caeca of 
abduction and traffic in women and, to check it, it suggested to the railway authorities 
and local Governments to appoint women officers at railway stations to render asne 
fence to women travellers It also urged the local feovernmant the necessity of 
appointing an honorary woman magistrate to deal with cases relating to women and 
juvenile offenders. 

Tbo conference finally elected delegates to the next session of the All- Ind ia 
Women & Conference, 

Ha conference passed a resolution requesting the Government to allow women to 
wear weapons for self-defence. Another resolution requested the local Government 
to have temperance as one of the subjects for students in schools Xn Asaf Alt 
was elected to the standing committee of the All India Women a Conference for 1936. 


Tie lysere Venn's Ceafereace 

Though the prooeedioga of the Mysore State Women* Conference were sot open 
to the press, the reports furnished to the press by tbe organisers showed that the 
Conference which was held at Bangalore on the 13th W»wwb»r 1933, was a unique 
one A distinguished member from Mysore observed that the conference was a thorough 
t,uccem “It u very gratifying’' she observed, “to note that two resolutions, viz , 
tbe eradication of untoodbabihty and encouragement to Swadeshi articles and parti- 
cularly to hhaddar, received the whole-hearted support of the conference " 

Aa many as eighteen relations were discussed and adopted without a division. 

Mrs. JCamamaramma (Mysore* moved the resolution, appealing to tbe women of 
Mysore to come forward in huge cum Vera and help to firing about the uplift of 
flarijaus. 
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A resolution moved by Mrs, ff Bkavam Banker Baa, supporting the Sards Act 
*“* S 1 ^ 8 S®*° w 14 years of age should not be married, was rejected 
On the motion of Mrs. K D Ru&nantamma the conference adopted a resolution 
according support to the Five Tear Plan evolved by the Mysore State Women’s 
Conference ' 

After the passing of resolutions. Lady Uirsa Si /email offered the sincere thanks 
of the delegates to Her Highness the Yuvaram, the President of the Conference, for 
her words of encouragement and advice The presence of H H the Yuvaram, the 
speaker said, was a proof not only of her own solicitude for the advancement of the 
women of the Btate, bat also of the abiding internet the Royal House of Mjsore 
had always taken in the progress of women 

Lady Mirza Ismail assured H H. the Yuvaram that in the coming year they 
would make all possible endeavours to make their work more effective in the sevenu 
wajB suggested by Her Highness It was certainly true that mere aspiration 
unaccompanied by action failed to achieve its purpose 

Mn A V Ramnatham , the Chairwoman of the Reception Committee, to whose 
zeal and euthusiasm the suu.es*> of tho < onference was not a little due, thanked the 
delegates for the co operation they extended to her and the Reception Committee 
and lor the commendable zeal they had shown in the deliberations 


The Cochin Wonens’ Conference 

That primary edaoation should be free and compulsory in the State and women 
teachers appointed in primary schools was the demand put forward m a resolution 
passed at the CoJun Women s Conference held at the Girls High School, Ernaknlam, 
on the iffth November 1835 Miss if £ Coey of Always presided 

Srmati V K Lakshmtkutto Ntthyaramma, Consort of His Highness the Elaya 
Raia, wetoomed the delegatee Bbe said that women s movements all over India were 
making rapid progress, and men and women were trying to understand one another 
and work In co-operation to spread the various reforms for the welfare of men 
women and children 

She suggested a change in the curriculum of studies m their schools She said 
that girls should be taught home-crafts and domestic science, the laws of health, 
principles of sex education and maternity and child welfare, so that they might 
make their homes happier bhe said that the sanitary conditions of the primary 
schools should be improved and appealed to them to take an active interest to better 
the conditions of their sisters m the villages. 

Miss 8 Coey then delivered her presidential address She traced the htBtory and pro- 
gress of the women b movement in India and said that the one concrete piece of 
reform that deserved special mention was the establishment of the Domestic Science 
College at Delhi tihe dealt with the duties and responsibilities of educated women 
who owed something to the country winch had equipped them with the edaoation. She 
referred to the success that had attended private enterprise in the West In England, 
the Hoa- pit&ls were mostly started and maintained by private individuals and managed by 
th em , The Ragged School Unions and various institutions for Industrial workers were 
also the renUTof private initiative and enterprise The Government no doubt came 
In later with their help and patronage She referred to the work of the Y W C. A. 
in Calcutta which took the lead m imparting Physical Training for Bengali women 
and in starting musical competitions 

firsoLtmoire 

Resolutions were then passed thanking the Government for the annual grant sanc- 
tioned to the delegates to attend, the All-India Women s Conference and regretting the 
fact that the Mokaatiiayam Thiya Bill passed in the «Cochm Legislative Council con- 
ferring property rights on Thiya women had not been made into law and requesting 
the Q»)fc n Government bo expedite the same. 

Another resolution was passed requestatt the Government to take immediate steps 
to primary edaoation compulsory and free in the State and to appoint women 
teachers in all primary classes 
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The next resolution strongly disapproved of the prevalence of professional begg- 
ing in the State ami requested the Government to give the necessary help to me 
members of the Ladies’ Association who were prepared & take up the preventive work 

A resolution was passed urging the abolition of the Dowry system prevalent 
among Christiana. The resolution further urged that the law should be so amended 
as to enable Christian women to have equal rights with their brothers to their pater- 

ifcsolutions were also passed next, recommending to the Government the inclusion 
of Indian music among the optional subjects for the Intermediate and B A , courses 
in the Maharajas College, ErnaLulam mid to open Montesson classes attached to the 
Girls High Schools at centres hie Emakulam and elsewhere in due course as funds 
permitted 

Another resolution requested the Government to grant at least Ks. 300 annually 
for the expenses of the delegates to the Alt India Women s Conference 

The Conference came to a close with an appeal by the President for greater or- 
ganised effort and propaganda m the cause of womens uplift 


The Andhra Womens’ Conference 

The Andhra Women e Conference commenced at Guntur on the 30th Kovmbwr 
1935 uith prayers by the girl students of the local ‘Sarada Nikethana , after which 
Mrs. if V yagapreevaroo. President of the Reception Committee, welcomed the 
delegates to the conference 

She narrated the historical Importance of Guntur District and recalled the part 
placed bv women like Nayabualu, Manchala Rudrammadevi and others on the 
battlefield in defence of toe freedom of their country She also referred to the 
famous Buddhist Stupas and the University of Amaravatt in Guntur District and 
said that the history of Guntur District reminded every one of the ancient glory of the 
Audhras Adverting to present-day problems, she condemned the downr system and 
deplored that even among lughlv educated people this accursed practice had not yet 
Keen given up She observed that there would bo no real social progress until it was 
discarded. She •‘ondomned unlouchability, and exhorted the women to dedicate themselves 
to the great task of removing this social evil as it could be accomplished earlier by 
women than by men. 

hwAatU Ad Atom 

Dr (Urn) K Atckamamba then delivered her presidential address. She and 
that the present educational system to our oountry both for boys and girls was very 
defective She spoke at length on the education of girls No dwerenoe need be 
made she said, between boys and girls so far as primary education was concerned, 
ft was ossentiai that girls should be trained from the outset in hygiene, discipline, 
pbvf»cal culture and in self-expresion Primary schools must have an atmosphere 
of love, beaetv and joy The parents moat not be oontent with sending their 
children to schools as a means of escape from their frolics at home. On the other 
hand they should always take continuous interest in their progress and learn to live 
so the same atmosphere as children 

Higher education was neoessary for women By education was meant not merely 

reading and writing bat the ability to gain knowledge and employ It for the welfare 

of society If education for girls ended at the primary stage they would soon hare 
to enter family life or sit idle and in either case their growth would be stunted both 
physically and mentally Through higher education women had scope and time for 
intellectual development. 

Referring to marriage, toe said that in the West the marriage of a girl was her 

own concern. Parents had nothing to do with it According to their conventions 

boys and girl* would meet at dance parties, dinners, soda! functions, at schools or 
universities ud nuke their choice of partners in life and then Inform their 
parents of it who would approve of it Even U they did not approve the couples 
would have their own way she defect of tins sy stem was that generally the boy 
and toe girt did not (and ootdd not) have adequate understanding of each others 
temperaments and ctrcnmstanoes. Only alter they started life together did they 
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team about their temperaments and short-oonuags. Henoe the divorce cases of 
which so many were reported from the West 

But the Hindu system of marriage went to the other extrema Marriage hero 
was the sole concern of the parents ami the girl had no port in It, though in recent 
times tiie wishes of the girls were in some oaaes consulted. These were only 4 
fortunate few The influence of Western ideas had brought about a change m the 
outlook of boys and there was a conflict between the two systems which was 
resulting in great nuserv She said that both the Western and tee Indian systems 
of marriage were not right and synthesis of both should be mads m a way that 
promote our ideals and the welfare of society 

Referring to the question of divorce, she said that divorce would undoubtedly 
help those unfortunate women who were put to intolerable suffenags by their 
husbands Under the Hindu system there was no right for the wife even to live 

S ait from a cruel and tyrannical husband except with his consent If he sued for 
a custody of his wife she would be delivered into his hands by the Courts. If 
there should be a means of escape from this helpless position the only way was 
divorce It was necessary, she said to work for securing the law of divorce placed 
on the statute-book as early as possible although some might Bay that such a law 
would often be abused. But every good institution could be abused and if the law 
of divorce was turned into an enl in some cases the fault lay not with the law but 
with the people who abased it 

Turning to the right of inheritance of propertv the President said that property 
has great significance m the present social conditions m India. The position ana 
honour that boys enjoyed m Hindu society were due to the fact that they could 
inherit propertv She pleaded for the grant of the right of inheritance to women 
ou the same basis as men 

Coder God s will, she went on, women s noble destiny was to beoome a mother 
Motherhood meant roaring of children and moulding them Intc individuals who would 
take their proper place in society Every woman should fulfil her great duty by de- 
voting completely her powers, intelligence and love granted to her by the Alnughtv 
for the production of a worthy generation Creation of the human race and moulding 
it into perfection are the twin tasks with which only women had been charged by 
(iod It was very easy to sec what an important role women had to play in society 
Turning to the social and political importance of women, she wondered how 
women had come to possess an inferiority complex It had taken a deep root In our 
country and however educated and advanced our women were the) were not able to get 
nd of the complex that they were inferior to men It was no wonder that it should oe 
so in our oountry where even men were in bondage 

Speaking about the ngbtB of women, she asked "Were not even sons of men, 
who looked upon women as slaves, children of slaves i'” She could not understand 
women demanding and fighting with sum for equal rights when they should claim 
them as their birth rights "Who are men \ she asked, "to grant rights to the 
women ? These rights are our own. To learn these are our own rights and having 
learnt that, to exercise them is our duty As m the case of our country s freedom 
we are asking others for our freedom without realising that It is in our own hands. 
Freedom can be won by those who have the will and ability to win it and not by 
those who beg for it As the adage says what is inborn lasts for ever and what Is 
learnt from others lasts only for the time being, and how long can we hope to retain 
a freedom that 1 b a gilt to us ? And how lone can we enjoy it ? We must feel that 
freedom la Godlike and freedom ib Heaven itself and try to achieve it.” 

Bfae exhorted women to work strenuously for winning the freedom of then oountry 
along with their own social emancipation She recalled the glorious part played by 
women in India, Andhradesa in particular, in the last dvti disobedience movement 
and claimed that women alone have the power to make a great nation 

She concluded her speech with a survey of the women s movement b the West 
and how they obtained suffrage in England and Germany during the Great War of 
3914. It was only in Russia, she said, that women enjoyed perfect equality with men 
and oooupied positions of high honour They possessed lull rights with mm in their 
co«a try She referred to the position of women in modem Germany and Italy, after 
the rise of Hitter and Mussolini, who advocated that woman s plane was only b the 
home, and said that she could not prophesy the future of women in these lands. 

fits Conference then diBcussed a number of resolutions. After a good deal of 
discussion, the Conference passed a resolution favouring co-education. 
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With a view to obhterobug ilhtaraoT the Conference urged the local boards to in- 
troduce at once compulsory education for children. 

The Conference suggested that die vernacular should be the medium of rcstraaifoii 
m schools and urged Sat only women should be employed as teachers m elementary 
schools. The authorities of schools were requested to provide for the teaching of 
Hindi It was resolved to organise travelling libraries to spread education among 
adult women. The Government were raquostod to start one high school for girls m 
each district sod a separate first grade college for women in Audhradesa. 

When the Conference reassembled oo the next day the laL December IMS, 
the half-yearly report of the wort done in the province both in respect of oducationaJ 
and social activities by the Andhra Provmoial Women s Conference was presented 
by Snmathi Jf Ka*aUmiaa, Secretary of the Standing Committee The report 
stated that much could not be done during the year as the attention of most of the 
workers was directed towards collecting funds for the relief of the famine- stricken people 
of the Ceded districts. Unlike in previous years, in the past year Disbud and Taluq 
Conferences were held in almost ait the districts of Andhradesa and the message of 
the All-India Women s Conference was amply propagated 

Condolence resolutions touching the demise of Mr G K. Devadar and the daughter 
of bn Pouaka Kanakamma were passed The Conference expressed its gratification at 
the speedy recovery of Mrs. Kamila Nehru 

The Conference appealed to men and women of Andhradesa to work for the reali- 
sation of a separate Andhra Province, 

A resolution deprecating the way in whioh even educated persons were trying to 
evade the Barla Act was also passed. The Conference condemned the move to get the 
Sards Act amended so as to lower the legal minimum marriageable age of a girl to 12 
and appealed to the Government to see that the legal nun imam was raised to 16 

The Conference requested the Government so to amend the Hindu Law as to ac 
cord the same treatment and punishment to a man who married a second wife even 
while ha wife was living as was now accorded to women who married a second person 
while her husband was living. Hus resolution was moved and passed in the place 
of the resolution usually passed at every conference previously held making the 
divorce law applicable to women 

The Conference appealed to men and women to abolish ‘purdba and untouchabtMy 

The Conference pleaded tor adult suffrage tor men and women and for joint electo- 
rates m the future constitution 

The Conference requested the Government to tale immediate steps to amend the 
Hindu Law so as to endow the right of inheritance of the father a property on women 

After a few more resolutions appealing to women to take to the revival of village 
industries, to organise orphanages and to abolish the system of gi*ii« dowries to 
bndppwna, were passed, the Conference terminated with the concluding remarks of 



All India Oriental Conference 

He eighth session of the All-India Onental Conference wss held at Bangalore on 
2M Pewbw I9S5 under the presidency of Dr 8 Krtthmuwamt Iyvngtr 

Dr E P iSticalfe, Tice- Chancel lor, Mysore University, and Chairman of the 
Reception Committee, welcomed the delegates. In the coarse of hia speech, ha 
said — 

Mysore is to-day an important centre of onental leanuog, where the older and 
the newer cultures find common ground, each receiving its meed of recognition both 
from the cultivated public and from the State. 

The older o altars is conserved in nmneroas pathasalss and other institutions, 
which provide facilities for higher studies of the traditional type in Sanatnt, r«inL<. 
Persian, Arabic, Onental Medicine and Astronomy On the other hand, research of 
the more modern kind is carried on in the University and in other foundations, not- 
ably m the Mythio Society of Bangalore 

The Mysore University, winch, though one of the very first of the teaching Uni- 
versities in India, is yet one of the youngest of Indian Universities, has already 
achieved a considerable amount of standard work in onental learning Among its 
institutions are two devoted to pore oriental research. These are the Onental Library 
and the Archaeological Survey of the Government of the State Both of these which 
were formerly independent government departments, are now managed by University 
Professors under the administrative control of the University 

The function of the Onental library » to seek out and preserve from destruction 
the multitude of valuable manuscripts scattered about the country, many of winch 
have, by process of time, fallen into the hands of owners of little appreciation 
of the literary and antiquarian value of their possessions Booh collected manuscripts 
are subjected to careful examination , and those of special .interest are published in 
critical editions The Oriental Library has already rescued from oblivion over eleven 
thousand manuscripts, among them copies of unpublished works of great antiquity 
and value The Library has also published about a hundred works in 8 anaknt and 

The Archaeological Department is an older institution than the University of 
which it now foims a part Its chief concern Is with the construction of the lost 
history of the country from epigraphies! material In addition the Department gives 
expert advice on the conservation of ancient monuments to the State, numbering 
over two hundred of each of which it has made a detailed snrvey The Department 
has lately broken new ground (it would be more appropriate to say very old ground) 
in the excavation of its sites of two forgotten cities. 

One of the features of this session of the Conference is a small exhibition ef 
antiquities, which, 1 feel sure, will prove of great general interest. 

Ton will find in Mysore and round about, many things to see . and, if I may say 
so, not a few to admire, representing each of the culture which here find a meeting 
point I would urge you to avail yourselves of such facitities as we have been able to 
provide, and an you feel able to take advantage of. to acquaint yonreelvee with what 
Una very interesting region has to show , and 1 trust that, when the time cornea for 
ua to part and go our several ways, you may have some reason to regard these few 
days in Mysore as not til-spent and not without profit and pleas ore. 

Tm Yovaku’s OKKore Sums 

His High 0688 the FWnorqp of Myt ore then delivered the opening address in the 
course of which, Hit Highness ndd. 

When I became aware of the scope of your endeavours, I stood aghast at the im- 
mensity of it. Beading a short while ago an neoount of the School ofOrieoUl Studies 
in London, T found If was said that ft wu one of the marvels of the Bdnontional 
system in England that it had been found pcetfbie there to organise ooiumu In Marly 
twenty languages, as well as in history, law sad Eastern culture, to find a highly 
qualified nUffior eaoh of them, and to mike provWtm for r te eart h in eldftton 
to the mtinetona ooanse of infraction. This, however, to only » portion of the 
teak which yen have set jconelm If I understand it aright, yon m mi aotfrinv 
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in the whole eoope of human knowledge as foreign to you, provided only that it 

hfcS It“ifi°hSS toTSmuan to mggest the tows on which all th is great mass of 
material shotikl be further developed. Bat 1 should like to invito your attention 
to two points which seem to beofgreat Importance The first is too wnbng or a 
history Sf Southern India that will make the great Empires of thepaat live again 
in the* vision of the oommoa man , and the seoond, the revival of some of the 
wonderful handicrafts, of which the past shows snob abundant evidence, and of 
which there that survive are living perilously In an indifferent world. 

WhSTtfae hutory of Aryan *nile in' India has been told with comparative 
Mvmnteteness. and covers a great deal of Northern India, there still remama much 
T^Stj^gS tinfhtetory of the South, aew ia what areoommonly 
described as historical times. Farther excavations and farther researches, and a 
rereading of the Hindu epics and the Vedas in the light of modern research, may 
^peoop wonderful vistas of history and disentaagtc from theWendsof oM the 
historical truth which Is often more marvellous than the legends themselves The 
5Srt of the Aryan invasion on the inhabitants of Southern India, with the poose 
mimt intertwiniiw of cults and beliefs, the effect of the impact of one civilisation 
JSonotSrth^ origin and growth of the caste system, all these are matters 
wtuchhara’ still to Ken as a collected whole In a great history which archaeo- 
anthropology, philology, epigraphy and ethnology must oombine to produce 
nZt U a task which would defeat any one man, but it is just in such a conference 
Otitis that? group caTbe formed which cen set to work, to tackle the problem 

18 V&. with the question of handicrafts, I should like first of all to make 
tothe loss which has befallen the cense of oriental scholarship through 
SffTSrra greri scholar, Dr R B Ifaveil Hw services to Indian 
and to InSan mt are too well-known to you to need any emphasis at my 
B?t tiuwewi one sphere of his work which is not so fully recognised 
TtofUfhte groat service TStemptiM to restore to their proper pGceln tho 
irhLe life 5 the nation the ancient handicrafts of fata oountry I think there 
^4 l, .£r« better «em hi» m«»r. the. b, ceeegerleg the »«, 
^ which the revival of our ancient artistic handicrafts can be most speedily 
ShJradL That, I take it, is agate one of the problems which it 1 b appropriate for a 
like this to disease. Some of ae are apt to placo too narrow a meaning 
^thTword?omJtaI studies We are apt to treat them as though they had no 
SaSw on the present or on the fatare to regard as ends is themselves the finds 
reward by historical research or by Archaeology, the beauties discovered in 
literature and in ancient art I would venture to suggest that on* way 
m which wiental scholarship can find a larger following and meet a biger need 
than it does at preaent Is by tracing the processes by which we have test many 
of^ir things of beauty, and by emfeavouring to bring back, wherever that la 
JoSe, seething of the ancient splendour and the artistic charm of the 

° n mile 1 we a ' hooe to learn much from you, we hopeT that there Is also much 
that Von mar K from our country of Hyson*, We ^avecromleoha, dolmen* and 
Iitoneimrianentt belonging to the paleolithic age. There are many beanh- 
thTpSat Sanakritepcs. It was Rama a arrow that made 
• tfSdflasure to the Tadagin hdl The waterfall at Ohnncbankatto enshrinea the 
teSTf BriuTradUum tells us that the Bababedan hdb were formed from a portion 
oftiia ftemiva moonteiD, which fell from the hands of Hanuman as he was flying to 
uSiSto oonsetousneea. Bhiaa, the terrible, tore Bakaaora te twain 
^^PreneKta, and slew Hidimbn on the Chltradnrga. The sage Oantam* 
^rto^nedWmoTSi a rock to the sacred Owvary near Seringapatem, while Agestya 
uTlttrdtiffl at irilmt Faresurama had one at Nanjangod, Jamadagnl at 
rSndnSmf Bwyaaringa at Brtogen. In the historical periri we hare records 
of the^Swryan tndftatareliaii* Empire* of the ware between the PaUaxaa and 
toe OudnSTbetween the Hoysalas and the Yadavaa B was a mtoiaterof toe 
Qansa Emprire that gave ns the Isrgeet monoUthio afatote fa the world, the 
SeWThavV reboe too or the Vijayaam Boiplre, of the rote 
of Bnapnr and Odkenda, of the MogM goyern^i^ at j h^r^itretStoa 

^ 9 S«"4S! , 2S r «2i & 

of* 
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We oan show von also Hu. premier monastm ) of the great SanUrachai ya at 
Snngori, the |iU <) where the lsu 0 c limited liuuuiui] t fount asvlum imm Hi«* peise 
cution of Jus king many matins founded in pm Misuse of the tt nets of the devout 
Madhva, and mmy idles nt the r^lona r Pus ivesvaro. Our Onental 1 ibian '‘an 
show you over 11000 valuable manns> ripts anj om Aiohjologu &I Depaitmeut has 
published moie than 10/XX) jusenptiius aul are onserving some 200 an tent moan 
merits Nor are we aJto^etliei noglw tful of the intdein aits Hue you will find 
master musicians like \ idvans Sublwmi \ u-.it leva hart a and ttuthiah 1 luguvathii 
wlta have won th* admiration of Niuthuui India while the Itvtua sules of painting 
ami scalptim lia\< also their huoiuod ripe .ntilm in artists of fame, tike Mr 
h VenUtappa ml Mr Mddalm e liasw imi uur t < lull al in tmitons aw Jnn 0 what 
thev can to mu t!u an u nt < raftsiaanslup at l t j kvel >p m iiul i woiL an 
nuueut siraph itv of form aul design 

In oonilusiwn Jjdms anl Oenlitmeti I shoull like to remind 'Oil that we in 
Mysoie feel that we tui « !a»m a shaie m voir learn l PrestleW who u. Imuself a 
Mv bureau and In. spent a logo part of hs iMingtii lie I in* r in the eiu e of the 
Mate 1 am stirt tint win le he will pi >v< a mo t ible < ■> ltiollei of wui lelibers 
tions he will if m>u ask him mike a iiu le elh lent u le To Hie jlter ut boa it) 
and histui icil lnKust which E luv< minion i i t j von 

Presidential Aldmi 

After i sJnut mu i al iio«ramim Dr Krifftn wraHU iymyar Jtliv iel Jus jie 
sideutial id-iie v in Hit c<»ursi of win li In sill 

lust about i inluiv a u it n a u II known sung mi mnieiitU tVfies ue ot 

tin Truth that Iniiji ilisUuv pi ijur icjilv I ti with \h\ud rs mvasuns Na” 
ruwlv ioilsi It r I it still puhips nmiin-. triii iii le irl to pie ij,eiv di'ed hisOn 
the plotless mud luw*t r Ins ftfl> J in ini am i bi-k tn iustjn of ludia lv 

at least a thyiisiul uais o Ut u it mu um b> an l eveu in i peu of lated liiatnv 

that we cm mv it hi k to tin fouiUmOi *uiiuu lefore Chr si This i pembarl* 
tun in tin I lion it unit 1 stall liug Hie r« il iiowfh jf lnliai mill men anl mUiiie 
wimh indeed i pirlups tin lilt mate n m if hist ir piop 1 1\ util istood 

16 scai h w oi k hi tilts w noli h*d l Intel with le m 0 n.*tlv pint jlu^aa 1 anl lias 

Wen ptowin 1 1 la p rli i|»S num prsisi.lv u hit »l va 1 It hi n a bt\i s* ige ut 

(level ijiuiuit „u vt tutu hi till il uk) mu pi p i v alia avttii., m th- low hut suie 

budding up ot 1h sti s ,*f lustoiv 

The hrd ml r>i mi t item m tin Wuik win il i^iur mi tiioii heie is one jf 

which we ovu Hu hist limps* * v< rv imin ite tl\ mi lust oJ V th tune om hist 

,/rrial au haisil j isf Mi \le\audu L innm-diini m th ctilv sevd u.s of the U t *.en 
tury He di«ov red on ih sit* of whit has sui hecuine the tunous Hmapi n the 
Punjab soim oil eiK W uti _ i*_pi s*ulitnu of uinnal ml itam hi^iii wui h 

were uol then mhisW I hut it Wl kiuni lint tin si« u on tin sail showed suae 

(onsiderahln > s mil uica ti i ti > tine n th < l in tin lit m of Misoputauiu wheie 

an. liaeio^iL d w uk of a mil chitiil i hid Im^ii hik ja In miqo tim< A lieu 

tal discoveri* on ill site >f Mdnuju 11 it > tn Mn i UJ r> \ ttimti t v ivatiuus aii 
that Ud.es.st I tied \slmnili WOlk >u tin ite of ll u t| i its li ind tl e twjt>getbrti 
have opened bcfjr» Usd m w « nil m tin him n lisiuv of India, tikm- us> itm >»: 

bv a j nmjv o\ »i tw > mill* minim fnnil Hi ji riil diwu to who h w Inheve' wt luvo 

had yonte knowledge tljit is Ho p ml of euU ttvai civilisation m India fho 

general- featpioe of the wvilisitnii U t Uiil hi th lulls r i, ni bv the spade if the 

archaeologist dues not t#ikv us t» the wi\ lie^iiiam of it It sterns will niji inifv^ 
Bible that we tom iver rwi li tv its Inumnitij in this particulu region In point of 

general ('luiractor Un re is i nisidetabh sunrlsutv between this ■ ivih atwu aua that of 
which we bad some A now lodge foi some \cirs in the ugioii of Neai Asia 

Mom nmudar/v jvmi llaKvre*. I\ v\ATr v 

An investigation eimad cm in Hu light of the lu actus vu the Mob »j> Dmo and 
Harapa «^lls,'m the -rindy of the punch nurtLs on c)ins aul marks upon vinous other 
ohjeita of a similar efuftacter siatteied alt o+w blit and paituulaifi nt Hie lewu of 
the Dakhan, awms lo hold out some hope ot a possible * oiiuei tton between the Indus 
script and the various mirks m the marked p »tk i v an l upon the corns etc Let n? 
hope that more Ttark m tins hue would Its thv» ueuessaiv Mmoeeting link at 

least within India as a result of tins and similar efforts, apart from ' TbAt 
may bring In Meeopotsmito exoavatioas to throw light upon this particular question 
aa 
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Extending our vision north-west-wanto. the years of the new century have shown 
much useful activity and great results. The most remarkable achievements of archjeo- 
logioal aotmtj $n this dirwttojLhave been shown by the three expeditions undertaken 
on behalf of the Government JR folia by Sir Aural Stein Almost a dozen important 
centres of culture which once xpust have been, for this region, flourishing settlements 
have been unearthed, and a great mass of well-preserved archaeological material has 
been recovered, in a remarkably good condition of preservation, thanks to the dryness 
of atmosphere prevailing over the region This mass of material actually provided 
documents of great value in ail departments of art and culture, and shows the inter- 
acting influences of Indian, Iranian, Near Astatic and Chinese cultures in this great 
corridor of Aaa. 

In addition to these, perhaps the moat important of the results of these vinous 
expeditions is the light it throws upon the accounts of some of the most eminent 
among the travellers of the world, particularly the famous Chinese traveller Hiuen 
Tsang and the Venetian traveller Marco Polo In regard to both of them Sir Aural 
Stein found material to confirm obscure points of their narratives, and pat beyond a 
doubt the reliability of both of these travellers as to the truth of their narratives, 
brom the point of new ot India, this gives us tee course of outspread of Indian cul- 
ture perhaps, in the most important and widest of its channels 


Ivduv CcLTnrn Iv Lvoo Cmva 


find 


Carrying oarselres across the whole of India to tee opposite extremity we 
another fruitful held where early Indian culture has bad a great expansion and flour- 
ished for over a thousand >ear at least, in full vigour and glory This region for our 
purposes vmt be considered in two parts which also have a certain amount of justifi- 
cation in geography though the development of actual Indian cultures does not exhibit 
anything that might be called different. The continental portion generally described as 
Farther I$ia or geographically Indo-Chinese Peninsula, briefly lndo China, is one, 
and tbeignfiw of islands, which together are called Indonesia as a convenient design* 
ben, uuistttulae the other The history of Indian culture io these parts bare baa a 
pretty similar course and fructified jo similar development*. Examining this cultural 
contar t tee most important item that influenced seems to be religion, aud the earliest 
evidence » far available seems to indicate the coming m of the worship of Siva and 
Sairum ot the South Indian type What is perhaps more than this, the script of the 
earliest inscriptions both m the countries of lndo -China and the island* extending as 
far as tee easternmost limits of Borneo is, a» has been satisfactorily demonstrated, a 
form of pallava-grantlw, the language being Sanskrit 

From the dawn of the Christian era down to the ninth century we could see only 
imperfectly the course of development of history In the fatter period the dominating 
feature of the history becomes the Saitondra empire and latter on the Cbob-gadendra 
struggle for supreiurv With the Saikwdra history is intimately connected the rise 
to power of Java or more uropeaLy Sumatra Java With the tall of the Sailendna 
begins the fstamnatioa of the region bv the transfer gradually of the Eastern Chinese 
trade from the band* of the natives of India in the Peninsula to (hose of Arabs who 
giadually managed to get all the trade in their own bauds and ultimately overran the 
whole of Indonesia Notwithstanding the inscriptions published so far and the accum- 
ulation of a considerable mass of material of various kinds ultimately helping in tba 
reconstruct ] oe of the history of this part, the actual region comprising the empire of 
reuteodras in its early history, and of what is generally known as the empire of Sri 
fijaya cannot be regarded « yet a matter beyond all dispute. Recent efforts in ten 
direction seem to bwd out premise of a successful solution of this dtfltority, tad aa 
expedition sent out, through the financial nswtance of Uj* Highness the Uttkwar of 
Karoda, seems to be bringing wsfoome light upon tots part of Settoudra bistort If * 
shrewd guess might be hazarded, the tread of tee evidence seems to show teat the 
Indian cultural conquest, if it nun be «* described, aoems to have been in tee region 
ot Fuaaa. Champa and liter ou Caaabodia fKatnbeiai, and Itf Wales' recent arehteo- 
fogwa! expedition seems to raise tea hope teat we have to took for the empire of fci 
Yijaya. at toast to the earlier part of hutonr, to the Malaya Peauwsto. If M ehonlA 
be so, It must W tee expansion of tele to tote Into it the totods, wuticutolv 
Shmrtre aud Java, that must have given rue to the later Sri Ylfcy* ordinarily tooted 
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settlement of wbioh we may have to wait for the successful termination of this 
mVWOglnOQ 

Jfte early history of the island region, conveniently described as Indonesia, ha* 
52?/ »ore or less similar history of a ' olomsing and a civilising mission by the 
Hindu Brahmans m particular 

But in Indo China and the islands alike this offspring of Indian culture and cmli- 
sattOB has had its growth and development almost from the beginning of the Christian 
era— tt may be that we are able to carry it a couple of centuries earlier— down to the 
fourteenth, nay even to the fifteenth, century 

Recent Siamese history and present day Siamese institutions alike show that their 
institutions are entirely Indian in character , we might even go the length of saving 
Aryan as modified by Sooth India and notwithstanding much valuable wore 
which has been done recently b> Dr Wales m tuo publi ations of his ‘Siamese State 




study from the Indian side for a full understanding 

Location oi Yua* a s Kmpiue 


Before taking. leave of this topic a reference to the points of interest that cal! for 
immediate consideration ma> not be quite out of plate , we referred to the 
character of the Sailendra empire, and left the question whether the empire 
really belonged to the peninsula or to the wlands An early Tamil classic 
refers to the impoits mto the great port of Kavenpattinam at the month 
of the Kavcri. and refers to those commodities which tame from Ceylon and the 
Farther East m these terms — Tlattu I’navum and Kalahattu Atkamum These Tamil 
expressions have a meaning which in the actual context, seem spec ideally intended, 
and offer a i Salification of the imports in regard to this particular region The first 
expression would mean the food articles from Ce> lou (flam), and things constituting 
wealth from Kataham This would *jmo facto imply that the general articles of im 
port from Cevlon were foodstuffs while the imports from a Kalaham, where it should 
have been, were composed of at idea of commercial value , m other words, things 
intended for sale and tusking profits on Ham of course is the well known Cevlon. 
The identification of Kalaliara at least so far as Tamil literature is concerned is clear 
to the extent that it is the same as hadaiam of the Tamils, oi Kataha of the Sanslcntists 
Kalaham could be located m the island of Sumatra— of course Sumatra could be easily 
Yavadvipu-then the problem would be at an end All foreigners who bare given us 
any details of the region setra to refer to Kalaham at the Malay peninsula as the chief 
port and this port is sometimes called Kela or Kala. If Kalaham plaved such an 
important part in the commerce of the region it would normally be the point of com- 
municatioa of commercial shipping (oi tho exchange of commodities and bearing 
in mind tho general description ol the commodities imported from there we 
may peihaj* W justified in taking it that Kalaham was the chief port of eaU 
/or commercial shipping If the region ret OTer against it extending across to the 
Gulf of Siam, half way up which tn tho Bay of Bandon with a capital Sn Vijaya 
(Weng t$ra) and if too name foi that territory be Gin Rashtra. as a nver ia 
said to beat that name oould ire regard the region of the Malay peninsula set behind 
TaJfola, which is said to be the modern Takoapp and Kala or Keda to the Gulf of 
Siam as the original kingdom of 8n \ijava, the expansion of which into the island of 
Sumatra thou giving nse to a bn A ijaya, of bumatra I leave it there for further 
investigation 

This brief survey of the outspread of Indian culture indicates most clearly that 
Indian studies have to be prosecuted m all departments alike, both from an external 
and from an internal point of view While venous agencies may be making their 
own contribution from the outside, have we doA our part of it to the extent 
called for? 


In our brief 


imsrscE 


rief survey of the expansion of Indian culture, while these two streams 
that may be mmilai, they still exhibit fundamental differences m oharecter 




tateKfd ben wwrid b* coloured 


dfMrtmmttfo-jehghni, art, literature, eta. The northern expanatoi 
tM oharaeSk of the spread of Sanskrit language and the Mat*y» 
ralWn The other features cosnected With tins ratiansroa ar 
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in the soutb-wst^on Ac contrary, we sown to begin with the oaiwwd of Wfa^-bw*. 
that 15, Bnthmmrtni modified into a wider cult end exhibiting Halt in the fonasof 
„ '-htwos Bpakti wboole, primarily the worship o( Bin and vtehuu, Buddhism, both 
Hmayea» end Mahayaoa, cornea in later And even bo the Uabsyaoa is perhaps 
the grater influence to these parte But that infiueoce isdrttioetly later and 
tan wflnitelT be Bfatfwt to begin somewhere about the seventh century of the 
Christian am In dealing with the rehooua history of India we ought to mttember 
«- are not dealing with a couutvj with a compulsory State religion, wttb a unifor- 
mity of belef ami a certain conformity demanded ae a consequence. Even in respect 
of the fihiksophhai schools, the evidence before m is a question ot schools, not 
of ihw school dona mating the rust If that fundamental position is given the weight 
due to it, it wonld not at all he difficult to understand that the developments could 
b* simultaneous and ajmo'tt for the same reason, a reason in her ant in the conatdution 
of the people themselves The messes could not be philosophical-minded, and be able 
to follow in practice the fine differences that philosophy might choose to make in 
respect of principle 01 doctnue A philosophical religion satisfying to the elite is 
not likely to satiate the needs of the more general public, and there must be need, 
side bv ode, therefore for a something that would satisfy the average spiritual Med 
of humanity Differences in religion therefore of a radical kind like tins would seem 
to result from the actual constitution of the people and stkh definite influences as we 
can trace from literature seem to support this new 

In the outspread of Hinduism into Indo- China and Indonesia we find the trana 
plantation of the same oarh principles of the newly teveloping Hinduism into a 
new milieu exactly in the manner in which that principle perhaps, in a slightly 
earlier stage, bad been transplanted to South India itself into a similar new mthett 
There again is a parallelism in the development of the two the development of 
W*toa° Hinduism in South India on the one band, and the Farther India on 

Nkco fob Rkskabcb 


These investigations exhibit Ilindn culture showing a vitality for progress which 
brevfat imo its fold the vast extent of Asia, ra fact all Asm, excepting the Islamic 
countries and Siberia. It was probably the Muhammadan invasions that brought about 
alhnuteir the cession of Indian activities in this direction, and, 
left to themselves and detached from connection with India, 
these cultures graduativ decayed and fell vichm to more aggresive mftnauoes lb the 
eonr»e ol the next three or four centuries— invasions of tttw people in Indo-Gbina 
and Islamic penetration m Indonesia. Notwithstanding the great volume of work 
done elsewhere and by other agencies, it would seem incumbent upon India itself to 
make earnest efforts wet! co-ordinated and properly directed, to recover the whole 
«sst extent of this culture with a view to gaming a more thorough understanding of It, 
If for nothing etw; It is then (bat we are 1/1 oir to be in a position to appraise the 
influence for good that there was In tho institutions that went into the formation of 
what in called Hindu culture D ought to be the primary function of an all- India 
body hkc the Indian Oriental Conference to turn its attention and demote its energies 
to this nobfo task The first essentia/ would be the recovery of all the material sources 
that may throw fight upon any particular part of thu vast field. Anthropological. 
Xti hamtagioai, MWiograpbioaJ and historical effort must join hands, and provide aa foil 
and reliable a oonwueetuJs as we can possibly get Arabwrkgieal activities 
threatened to cease the moment that the spade had revealed something unlooked for 
Ihrowtng unexpected tight to such large measure upon the raaent-civUiBation of 
Hu* ancient land. Verv much more of it ie needed and over various well-marked 
blocks of territory within India, to make the reunite re ally more useful rad provide 
u« with reliable information which is necessary for bunding otmehufoos Upon the 
progress of human history in India. Where Oovernmest finds it difficult private 
effort must be harnessed to the task. Bat H tbfe ease, private effort has to he 


organised private effort, and must he mads, for useful results, under expert direction 
Bringing about eoeh a ocmbtoattoa might weft demand attention from a body like the 
Indian Oriental Omfottnoe. » 

-Crew Bnttan .£*» %&m*n 
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variety eves by fee bringing about of revolution While one may wish that the 
caste system went out of existence for oar convenience and left Indian society anor- 
janued wife a' view to giving it fee shape feat fee ardent reformers would wish to 
give to it, fee question before fee Benous student of Indian cnltare u whether it, wifi 
go out of existence. The results of historical study go far seem to indicate feat it 
will not Then would arise fee question whether there u any salvation for India, 
Hind mam and. Hindu society as such The most serious study of the subject is re- 
quired to find any light that an elaborate and detailed study of fee system might pro- 
vide for ns. If Hindu India under fee casta svstem could have exhibited fee vitality 
to spread its cnltare over all Eastern Asia into countries without anything answering 
to fee caste system even, should fee extinction of the caste system be made a funda- 
mental pre- requisite for any advance feat India should make ? 

This necessarily lead* ns to the futnre of the religion of the Hindus— Hinduism as 
we understand it to-day Has it any future before it, or has it become a really seri- 
ous question whether India should give up Hinduism and adopt a religion more capable 
of promoting Indian unity, and, at this hour of fee day, Indian nationalism with all 
the attendant horrors which fee nationalistic world of the West is suffering from ° 
Was not all the variety and fee difference, wife a well distinguishable and readily 
seen unity or feeling and culture, really more desirable for the future of fee world 
than the narrow nationalism of the l9fe century, which Europe is now doing its best 
to modify into some hind of internationalism * Hera is quite a lire practical problem 
for even fee student of dead literature and materials of culture so mnoh held up to 
ridicule. H anything like a clearer or better understanding of India of the present is 
desired, has not the time come for a far more elaborate and detailed study of the 
cultural history of the oountiy as a whole 15 In regard to the history of Indian cul- 
ture in Further India those who have made a senons study of it seem to be reaching 
the unanimous conclusion feat fee progress of this culture stopped as the contact with 
Tndia cessed, though oven after three or four centuries of fee adoption of Islamism, 
the cultural background has remained in Indonesia, essentially Indian and Hindu. 
How are we to account for the grant vitality that Indian cnltare showed elsewhere,! 
and if, for feat vitality fee inspiration came from India itself, what had happened to 1 
the vitality of feat Indian culture in India, that we should now regard it as almost a 
dead culture feat could be thrown away at will for the adoption of another J For a 
proper understanding of this portion, a very deep and widospread study of fee contact 
of Hindu India wife Islamic culture in the first instance, ana with European Christian 
culture later, would seem essential 


Need for Oouucnox or Iciest Lukutoue 
The effort that needs to be made now is, a constructive stndy of the whole, each 
section making its own contribution to fee building up of that whole. The first essen 
tial to this is tbo collecting together, in a form fit for use. of fee whole vast body of 
Indian literature m all forms of its manifestation and development, a more systematic 
and elaborate effort at fee search for and fee cataloguing of, and, as far as may be, 
the placing before fee public full Information regarding works of literature in Sanskrit 
and even of the vernacular languages wife a view to this There have been great 
effort* in fee past , but to-day the work stilt remamB imperfect and uncompleted. 
Instead of an effort at completing fee various pieces here, there and everywhere, the 
effort might well be made to bring together the whole vast range of it upon one can- 
vas It perhaps is a sign of fee times feat fee University of Madras i* attempting to 
bring out a Catalogus Catalogorum of a more complete kind than the one familiarly 
known by feat name It is to be hoped that they would have fee means and fee 
material to carry It to completion as indicated here 

The next great department of work called for is that which would provide the 
corpus of the mass of inscriptions relating to Indian studies published here and 
elsewhererin variooB forms and in different languages made tradable in one great 
corpus, aff fee necessary critical study and revision being mode wife a view to fee 
composition of this particular corpus. In this, aa in fee previous item, whether fete 
synthetic work should supersede or merely supervene fee individual and Seqtkmal 
not perhaps a difficult mutter to settle. The efforts feat are being mads and 
“ * * ‘ J * Amt of gear 

HABKSaf 

" i doing 


the work feat n being aotuafiv carried on need not be disturbed, ox 

iSSW ? &***» 

For feit we* aucouragmeot ought to he given to the 
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the work and the farther work to he done should be m organised as to supplement 
these efforts, of coarse, except m oases wherever no necessary dqpMoaUon of work 
oontt be avoided and dear economy ou be introduced bj abolishing dissipation of 
effort. 


Facsunxa vox Study 

I very much fear that there is so centre m India to which a good scholar can go 
and gain ready access to all toe most important works of reference bearing on any 
sublet he may be at work on Of coarse there are a number of centres where this 
bibliographical facility and maintenance of a completely equipped library w supposed 
to bo provided particularly the University centres. But * closer examination of the 
localities wdl show how very imperfect these very centres are. It is to be wished 
that there were io India at least one centre but three centres would perhaps be 
more desirable, having regard to the extent of country Can tbe Oriental Conference 
do anything to realise that object 0 Cm it do anything to beat op ssflkaent sympathy 
of toe elite for realisation of that object t 

Raving oome so far I wonkl most earnestly bespeak poor consideration whether 
the tune has not armed for a reconsideration of the whole of oar organ of cntteiam 
tn respect of the whole field of cultural research, particularly literary and allied It 
strikes me that there is too much of a readiness to make aflmabons, to assume inter- 
polations and worse, and cast aside works as later fabrications without sufficiently 
serous consideration of the position in e*,h case I dare say 1 need not go into any- 
thing very elaborate to explain my position. I am asking for nothing more than a 
serious consideration whether tbe critical principles adopted and allied do not require 
serous revision. 

India has won tor s* 0 *, uteps recognition as holding the key to Auatks 

culture as a whole this Menu only to set her on another sironuoas forward march 
towards attaining for her a position as the borne of humanity If this should get 
established in coarse of time, as then is every hope it will, India will attain to toe 
position of the home of man U there js at all truth iu the statement ex orente lux 
it is all to the dorr of India. It remains to be been what contribution India is going 
to make toward* this consummation, and let an. ohort you therefore ladies and 
gentlemen in the eloquent words of gw uni \ ivekananda. ‘Awake Arise, and Halt 
not till the goal is reached the goal of a uvilizalion which will set hnmamtv as a 
whole to live is amity peace and the happiness of all alike 
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Review of Trade in India 1934*35 

W'&gos of A further progress towards recovery were v Bible m many directions 
daring the year, says the Renew of the Trade of India m 1934-35, released for pub- 
lication on the 28th November 1835 

It continues “From such indications as are available, industrial .progress seems 
to liave been fairlv generally maintained The cotton mill industry did very welt in 
the year tinder renew , production recorded a large advance and the rate of clear 
ance was also more satisfactory than m the preceding year The jute industry had 
a good record. Production increased and exports advanced, the stock situation, wan 
much easier, and jute shares appreciated m value Conditions in the iron and steel 
industry were also satisfactory, and there waa au appreciable increase m production 
From such returns of production as are available, it would appear that there was 
improvement to a varying extent in the output of cement, paper and the chemical 
industries. In the case of sugar the total production for the season is likely to show 
an increase over the preceding season, while the production of machines in the 
latter halt of the year showed an appreciable improvement The output of petrol arid 
kerosene also increased during the yeai under review There was not, however, much 
improvement id conditions in the coal industry 

Forbigv Thade 

As Tsgards foreign trade, the increase m imports was much huger than in the 
case of tSfeorta, and the balance of trade in merchandise fell by Ks. II and three- 
fonrth ori ramJSi portB of gold, however, continued on a large, though a more restrict- 
ed scale thaBBntho preceding year, and India’s position as regards foreign pay- 
ments thus ^continued favourable Nahouai credit stood high and the conversion 
operations of Government were attended with marked success The rate of interest on 
Government borrowings fell for the first time since 1896 to 3 per cent The price of 
gilt-edge continued firm. The active circulation of currency notes was generally higher 
than in the preceding year There was also an improvement in the net ton mileage of 
class I railways from 18383 million to over 20*012 million The index number of 
non-spec dative industrial securities rose from 313 in Apnl 1934 to 133 m March 
1005 while those of speculative securities rose from 196 in Apnl 1934 tor 2236 in the 
closing month of the year 


Aojoccltoul 8rnuno* 

As regards the agricultural situation, the output of some of the major crops was 
less than In the preceding season. There was, however, some improvement in 
agricultural prices, oilseeds and cotton showing a distinct recovery During the 
second huff or the year, jnie prices also advanced Wheat, however, fetched lower 
prices than in the preceding years while prices of rioe improved to some extent 
Tea had a disappointing year and prices could not he maintained at the preceding 
year a level On the whole, the agrronKurai situation was distinctly better than in 
1933-34 specialty in the latter half of the yew Prices, however, are atiS at a low 
level, while the overseas demand for Indian produoe like rices, wheat, and most 
kinds of oilseeds has shown few signs of improvement. 

Gbenss op Pbk*s 

The study o! the oonree of prices indicates that the paces of agnouHoral oommo- 
dltiee have fallen in a much greater measure than those of manufactured mods. The 
largest decrease m the money value ol ^agricultural produoe oocurred in the aw» of 
Burma, ha compared with 1928-29, there was a drop by 633 per cent ha the 
agricultural income Of Banna, and tins was principally doe to the stomp fo the 
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cent Taking these eight provinces together, there to a fait of 63.6 per cent as 
compared with 1928-29 A ran? important point to be borne is mild is interpret} Eg 
tbsaotigures n that so tar as toad crops are oooeernad the cultivator ooaaumee or 
exchanges sa. bud of oercoes rendered, a targe portion of the crop which he grows 
and to that extent the fall in the prices of food-sfifa had not affected them 

The total a&pfeecits of gold from India mj«4*86 amounted m value to Rs 68 
and one-fourth crores as compared with R*. 58 crores in the preceding pear 

The production of pieoegoods in India touched a record lord in 1334-35 The 
Qftuhtwa of cotton piece-goods (including feats) as well as the Quantity per capital 
available for consumption in India (mciudiug band-loom production) are given m the 
following table 

1 Net Imports. Net available JB11 Handloom Net available for 

Tear production. _ production. consumption. 

Actual Per Capita. Aetna! Per Capita.' Estimated Per Total Per Capita. 

, Capita. 

Ids. crores. Yds. Yds. crores. Yds Yds. crores Yds Yds. crores Yds 
1929-30 190 543 229 0.54 140 400 669 y 15.97 

1990-31* 87 849 * 246 7.03 139 397 472 ' }£& 

1931-fa TV "ail 288 8 00 150 417 „ 514 . 1438 

19SSW13 120 &34 311 a« ' 170 *72 ^601 Jft3» 

1933-34. 77 8J4 289 &03 144 4 00 510 14J7 

1504-35. 97 2 62 334 9.06 146 3 95 577 1500 


The year saw a considerable expansion of the imports of artificial silk products 
Imports of yarn reached a record level of 16.6 million lbs which was Co million 
Item excess of the preceding years figure and 56 million lbs more than the 


receipt^ m 19^-33. The 
year under renew amo 
and a half ttkh% ,«*p« 
improved quality,, have 


The chief sources. 

Irhas been tfi 
Agncultarai Rmeai 
IB the three yajfs 
of the tnenacuiB*,^ 


The total vahw of the imports of artificial adk jar* m the 
amoaafed to Rs. 118 lakhs as compared with Rs 83 giib Rs. 22 
respeotareiy, in the preceding two years Reduced peiage-and 
are contributed to the tncranauig popularity of nyoa products, 
the imports of yarn into India arc Tapan and Italy 
patod by the Sugar Techoocoiogist to the Imperial .Conned of 
►4hat the average oonsamption in India of sugar ewjjudag cur, 
Smg’ 1993-34, was 921,600 tons, aad in J 933-34, ti^Jaal year 
pt 885,000 tons. Provisional estimates show that dwwgjlj04-35 


B85JOOO tons of sugar was produced direct from cane, 4,000 tons from gur-nududg 
a total of 030,000 tons, while a total of 222,900 tons were imported from foreign 


countries 

The total value of the imports of glass and glassware amounted to Bs. 133 lakhs 
as compared with 12 2 lakhs in 1933-34. It is inter eating to note that the most 
important single item under the bead, dam and glassware, relates to an article of 
wear, vis 4 bangkft, the demand for which, owing to the necessity for replacement 
is likely to be sustained so long as habits aad fashions do not change Almost all 
important descriptions of glassware imported during the year under review receded 
increases. Japan, retained the predominant position in the trade, the valup of hdr 
soppttoH adv^gL fo fk to laws from Rs. 5£iakte ;n 1B33-3A Bajgantmid the 
CoilwF Sm^togtomroTed their shares from Bs 7w»Kh each in the preceding year 


important deacnf 
mereases. Japan 

sgjgS 

1933 % to^m 
receipts of diamo 
bkha to 1933-34. 
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ft off from Bs* 75 lakhs in 
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onset, also decreased from 


2 aad oga-jjhkd lakhs as In 1983-34. 


to Ba. II 


stones, however, stood almost at the 



hit’s Trade will flailed Mm 1934-35 


The main feature* e t India’s export trade with the United Kingdom during the 
year 1034-35 were an InoreaM in the snppKee of both long and abort staple cotton 
and of tea and n decline in respect of coffee, unmanufactured tobtcoo, oilseeds and 
raw jnta. This is mealed in the report on the work of the Indian Trade Commi- 
ssioner for London. 

Tim report contains mi instructive analysis of trade developments within the 

R ot countries whose oorrsnoies are on a sterling basis as compared with those 
ooantries included In the “gold bloo 1 Two interesting conclusions emerge 
' bom this examination — 

Cl) The British Implre and the other countries in the sterling group have dprrng 
the year relatively improved their trade position in the United Kingdom market, and 
(2) the raooverj has, generally speaking, been more rapid in this group. 

Trad* with BaxTinr 

In the year under review the monsoon conditions were generally satisfactory and 
the exports of Indian merchandise to the United Kingdom amounted to Ra 47,53 
crons m against is 47,90 orores doting the previous year The tola] value of the 
exports of Indian merchandise to all oonntnes daring the same period increased fay 
approximately Rs. 5 o rores to Rs. 15 erores, as oompared with the corresponding 
period of Iasi year The total value of the imports into India for the same period 
increased by approximately Ba, 17 erores to Rs. 132 ororee. The imports from the 
United Kingdom Into India during the period advanced by Rs, 6 croree to Bs 64 
ororee In round figures. The increased shipments of raw cotton (the increase under 
this itnm being Bs. 8 erores ns compared with 1933-34) and of tea (the increase 
amounting to approximately Ra. 29 lakhs aa oompared with 1033-34) were mainly 
responsible for the morcese m the value of exports during the year under review aa 
oompared with the previous year The total visible balance of trade In favour of 
India amounted to Bs. 78*10 erores as against Ra 91*96 orores in 1933-34 and Bs 
68JL5 orores in 1932-33. Of tilts amount the balance of transactions in treasure 
(private) including gold, silver and currency notes accounts for Bs. 55 07 orores aa 
against Ra. 57.23 orores and Ra. 6453 orores in the two previous yean respectively 
ImnoAtioM of btraovnam 


The Bank rate remained unchanged at S and a half par emit throughout the 
fed and, generally speaking, money conditions were easy A further indication of 
pro vernon t in business conditions was the Increase in the total approximate grass 
mine* of a& State-owned Railways, winch advanced by Rs. 2© lakhs to Rs 88-79 


improvement in business conditions was the Increase hi the total approximate grass 
Bantings of all State-owned Railways, which advanced by Rs. 2© lakhs to Rs 89*79 
lakhs daring the period under report from 1st April 1934 to 31st March, 1935, ami 
In the total wagons loaded oa Class 1 Railways During the same period the total 
number of wagons loafed on the broad grace was 4,107,000 as compared with 3568,000. 
(In the metre gauge, an increase of 158000 wagons was recorded bringing the total 
number of metre grace wagons loaded, on to 2.674). All thaw Indications, opines 
the trade Cmmmumu, Dr D B. Meek, point in the direction of progress. 
Mo general reoevary, however, is possible in a predominantly agrtottitural oomutiry 
snob at India unless the onltiretor obtains pnees for Sis agricultural produce 


snob a* India mtieaa the ©oltivitor obtains pnees fear his agricultural produce 
or in other words unless his purchasing power to tin- proved. The rural 
haprovemeot scheme, reomtty inaugurated by the Government of India on 
a national male, therefore, of mot importance and the actual working of 
fen scheme, for winoh one orore of rupees is being dietributed to tiie Provinces to 
enable loom Governments to earn mi the economic development and improvement 
of ntrai arena, will be watched with great interest 

Dr JfeofeW not attempt to analyse the result* of the Ottawa Agreement, the 


wreUra of which has been the subject of detailed examination to India Ire fee 
Dtmttr-Gmeral Cf Commercial Inteiligenoe and also by a Committee of the Indian 
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WORKING OF THE OTTAWA AGREEMENT 


[sum*— 


As regards other countries, the position regarding the balance of trade Is as 
follows (m stores) for the three years 1933-33, 1933-34, and 1934-36 — 

Europe, phm 3, plug 10 pJw 5. 

USA mitmm 1, ph* 7, plus 5. 

Japan twrtur 6, humus 3, plau 3 

Other countries. plu* 5, jtfw 8, plut 3 

Total foreign countnes plus 1, plu* 22, plu* 16 

The grand totals of the balance of trade in India s favour plu 4, plu* 35, plu * 23 
Imports into British India show the following percentages, respectively, for the 
years 2913-14, 1631-32 and 1934-35 — 

Untied Kingdom . — 64 I, 35 5 4*»-6* 

Japan. — 3.6, to 6» S$ 7 
Germany — 6 . 9 , 81 76 . 

U S A—l 6, 10.2, 6-4* 


Kenya and Zanetber - 


> 3, » 9, 2*4 


Kenya and Z antnber ■ 

Ceylon —0.4 ) i, I o 
China, — 0.9, 3.2, 1.6. 

Belgium —2 3, 24, 1 6 
Austria- Hungary — 2 3, o 6 o 5 
France — 1 5, 1 7, 1 3 
Straits Settlement — 1 8, 3 3, 3 3 
Jana — 5.8, 38, 14 

Exports from British India for the years 1913-14, 1931-32, 1934-35 show the 
following percentages — 

United Kingdom —234* *7 9. 3* 6 
Germany — 1 0.6, 6 3, 4 6 
/ffpaa.— 91,87, 159 
U S A— 87, 8-9 
France —7 K, 4 8, 35 
Belgium —4*8, 

Austria-Hungary — 4, o, o, 

Ceylon —3 6, 5,41 

/Wy-31,3. 4 3 9 

Straits Settlements —2 7, 3, 2 t 

China —2 3. 4 9b » 7 

Java — 0 8, 1 1, 0.3 

Kenya and Zannber — 1 0, o 5, o 3- 

C&rttral and South Afnca . — 3 2, 1,5, 2 5 

Hie report next deals with the commodities exported and imported The report 

S int/, out that as regards wheat preference wan granted in the United Kingdom and 
yloa, but it has been of little value to India owing to her special wheat position. 
As for nee, the preference was of special importance m v»w of the contraction of 
the Far Eastern markets Attempts are being made to improve the quality of fforaa 
nee so as to make it suitable for consumption in Europe, chiefly in the United 
Kingdom. 

The following is the comparative poeitwm between 1931 32 and 1954-86 ofexports 
from and imports into British India of the chief commodities. In these the total value 
for 1&1-32 is taken at )00 and the figures shown are for 1034-35 as compared to 
the total value of 1931-22, 

Exports — 

Rvoe, not in husk to all countries 58, to the United Kingdom, 318. 
linseed an countries 196 , If K 776 
To* all countnes 104 . (J K. 107 
Turned bides all countries 93 , U K. 93, 

Tanned skin all countnes 103 , U K 105. 

Jute manufactures all countries 66 , U K 86. 

Woollen carpets and nga all oouxrtrMS 158 , U JL 182 
Groundnuts all countries ffl , V K* 158. 
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—25 sap *85J _ 

Import* ■— 

ChamioalB from all countries 114 , from U X. 116 
Drugs and medicine* , all countries 107 U K. 107 
Hardware all ooontnea 118 . U 1L 106. 

Instruments apparatus, eto all ooontnee 128 , U JL 135 
Brass and similar alloys all countries 133 , U JL 187 
Lubricating and mineral oils all countries 86 , U E 87 
Paints ana colours all countries 113 , U 1L 120 
Provisions and oilman e tores all countries 87 , U K 106 
Rubber manufactures all countries 03 . U K 201 
Woolen manufactures all ooontnee 304 , U K. 248 
Motor oars all countries 175 , U X. 246 
Motor omnibuses all oountnes 182 , U 1C 178. 

It may be mentioned that this vear s report, unlike that of last year, is not 
issued by the director of commercial intelligence bat is presented as a Government 
paper and expresses no opinion and confines itself to a statement of facts. 


The Associated Chambers el Commerce 

Opening Day — Calcutta — 1 6th. December 1935 

His Excellency the Viceroy opened the Associated Chambers of Commerce annual 
meeting at Calcutta on the 18th December 1935 H E Sir John Anderson, and mem- 
bers of the Bengal Government were also present. 

The Hon. Mr OR Cam shell. President, Bengal Chamber, presided, while Bur 
John Abercrombie, Deputy President, Bombay Clumber, thanked His Excellency for 
inaugurating the proceedings and wished him Godspeed. 

Asking the Vioeroy to open the proceedings Mr Campbell said that he welcomed 
His Excellency with mixed feelings, because athwart them lay the shadow of the 
thought that this woo the last occasion on which the Chambers would have the 

t i ensure of his gracious presence at their annual meeting Mr Campbell was con- 
dent that he spoke for all when he thanked His Etoellenoy for the great courtesy 
and consideration he had at all times extended to the commercial community m 
India— courtesy and consideration which was also extended to them by all members 
of bis Government. And this, Mr Campbell was sure, was in no small measure 
due to His Exoellency a shining example. 

Mr Campbell added, *Onlj a few days ago, after long waiting, we were notified 
by the Commerce Department that the Railway Board would meet us and Chairmen 
of Port Trusts and Commissionem of the great ports of India at a conference in 
Delhi on D so amber 10 The notification went on to say that if this date was uioon- 
vement, the Government of India, in view of their many commitments, feared that 
thoy would be unable to hold a Conference until the month of May m Simla. On 
the assumption that the Government of India knew His Excellency's movements and 
possibly, therefore, this meeting of ours might be noticed m reflected glory, I ventured 
to send a personal telegram to the Commerce Secretary saying that the date he had 

f ven ua had a strong smell of sardines Mot after 13 months, but within 13 hours, 
got his reply which said, ‘Sorry fish got into fnut Am sending you fresh dates.” 
{lAufl k t e T m d oheers). 

“But I cannot olose on a note of laughter, though we may cornu near to what ia 
akin to it As I have said, our feelings on this occasion are mixed and while we 
are happy in once again having His Exoellenoy with us and while we wish him. and 
his gracious lady God-speed, when they leave these shores and many more happy 
years wherein to enjoy the rest that they so richly deserve or to undertake sfiS 
mors labours of love, our hearts are touohea with the most genuine regret that this 
u the last occasion on which His Exoellenoy will grace this meeting ” 

Viceroy ’a Speech 

Mr you. sir, siaoerely for the warmth of tbs 
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myself on behalf of the delegates from the constituent chambers of the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce of India and the members of the Bengal Chamber of Com- 
merce on this, the third occasion, on which we have had the privilege of being 
with yon at your annual meeting I assure yon that 1 always took forward to the 
opportunity of meeting yon all hers collectively, for it enables me to show my 
interest in your prosperity and progress and to say a few words on matters which 
are in my mind and which may, I hope, be some interest to yourselves Let me 
add that I think it was hardly necessary, eir, to give His Excellency or myself the 
assurance of your loyal and unceasing support to ourselves and onr Government* m 
our work We can both very gratefully say that we have had the fullest evidence 
of this constant Rapport during the difficult and anxious years through which we 
have recently passed 

In the first place I wish to associate myself very oordially with every word that 
has fatten from yon, Mr President, with regard to the great services rendered by 
Sir Hubert Carr as your representative during all the discussions that took place in 
London in connection with the new constitution in India and I should like to congra- 
tulate you on the very graceful recognition you have shown him of your apprecia- 
tion of the great wort toe did on your behalf 

Roads 

I referred last year to the constitution of the Transport Advisory Council con 
6i sting of ihe members of my Government concerned, sitting with Provincial Minis- 
ters and their advisers and I wen expressed the hope that the Council would promote 
close and regular contact between the Centre and the Provinces in the solution of 
the difficult problems of transport co-ordination 2 am glad to bo able to say that 
the hope has go far been realized and that, at its first meeting the Council 
adopted with a gratifying approach to unanimity a statement of policy 
concerning the construction of roads and railways, the control of motor transport 
and the creation of administrative machinery to promote co-on tlnabon. While I am 
discussing tiie question of transport, I must refer briefly to the Indian Roads Congress 
which was nangurated a few days before I last addressed you. That inangoral 
meeting was. 1 believe, a successful step in the direction of getting our engineers 
together to exchange opinions and the results of their experience with the object of 
promoting efficiency and economy in the expenditure on roads There Is no question 
of the very great need for road development nor unfortunately can anyone suggest 
that the funds at present available are adequate In those circumstances, economy 
and efficiency in the implication of whatever money is available has become an 
imperative necessity My Government believe that the Indian Roads Congress is 
an institution which will make for those onds and we have, therefore, decided to 
defray the cost involved for a further period of two years. 

Crm Atilikh 

In Civil Aviation, the moat important recent developments have been the duplica- 
tion of the air mail service between London and Singapore and the mango ration by 
Tata A Bona limited of a weektv air mail eeroce between Bombay and Tmendrem 
with intermediate landings at Goa and Cannanore. This latter service, which connects 
at Bombay with the existing Karachi -Madras air mail servloe, will shortly be available 
for carrying nuul as well as passengers and freight 

Now that the Government of Ceylon have provided an aerodrome at Colombo, it 
» hoped that a further development, namely, the extension of the Tata air service 
from Madras to Colombo will take place m the near future. 

It is regrettable though, I hope, a temporary eet-back that the Indian National 
Airways Limited, have been compelled to otoee down the services between Calcutta 
and Dacca and Calcutta and Rangoon, which they had successfully inaugurated and 
operated for 18 months. The former service never had the support from the pubifo 
which the company had expected in view of the obvious advantages it offered for 
rapid communication between the two chief cities of Bengal and though on the 
Utter servloe both passenger and mail traffic showed a steady increase. That Increase 
waa not sufficiently rapid to justify the Company In continuing to operate at a lore 

Considerable progress has been made with the programme for the development 
of ground organisation to which I referred last year An order for air route and 
aerodrome lighting equipment for the Trans-India route and contracts for hangers 
at aerodromes on that route sod on the main feefar routes have been placed sad 
improvements to the existing aerodromes sad the ioSbttotira of new aerodromes aro 
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being earned oat Bat much of the work in the past year ban been of a preliminary 
nature and before long there will be more material evidence to show what is being 
done. Important adjustments within the original programme hare been necessitated 
by the early prospect of a greatly Increased intensity of the Trans India services. 
Active consideration is being girra to theree proposals of His Majesty s Government 
in the United Kingdom for the speeding up ana increase in frequency of Empire 
Air Services and the oarriage of all first class Empire mail by air 


Jrrns Idustky 

The difficulties of the jute industry have exercised the minds of many in Calcutta 
during recent months I need hardly assure you that they have also given the Gov 
eminent of Bengal serious and anxious thought and consideration While we have 
not been able to see eye to eye with the lute Mils Association on the subject of 
restricting of output, we are ready to consider any sound proposals that may be 
pat forward for assisting the industry to reach s stronger ana more stable position 
when, therefore, tbo Association suggested the sending of a deputation to Delhi to 
discuss the matter, my Government welcomed the opportunity As that discussion 
will be taking place in two or three days' time, you will not expect me to add any 
further observations on the subject at present 

8 auctions Against Italy 


You are aware, gentlemen, that India, tn fulfilment of the obligations following 
from her membership of the League of Nations has joined with her fellow-members 
in imposing Sanctions, financial and economic, against Italy My Government are 

S conscious of the seriousness of the step and of its possible repercussions on 
i » foreign trade They view with regret the severance of trade relations, so 
mutually advantageous In the past, between India and Italy, but they have felt 
nevertheless, at this critical point of time that the maintenance of the principle of 
the Covenant of the League must ontweigh more material considerations of profit or 
loss The economic isolation of so important an industrial and economic power as 
Italy must bring in its tram a most serious disturbance of world economy, but it 
will be our endeavour to minimise by every means in our power its effects on India a 
tarto and commerce 

It is imposiblo yet to estimate what these effects will be Thera will be many 
loose ends to join together and with this object in view, there has been constituted 
a Special Committee of the League of Nations, whose duty it will be to co-ordinate 
the efforts of individual States towards a redistribution of the trade which has 
hitherto flowed in Italian channels Steps have already been taken to ensure that 
in the deliberations of this Committee, the claims of India, to the fullest considera- 
tion, will be most energetically pursued. It is particularly regrettable that the 
present crisis should have arisen at a time when the problems of international trade 
were already so baffling and so complicated still one more obstacle has been placed 
in the way of world recovery, since whatever stimulus the war in Abysauua may 
give in various quarters to industrial and commercial activity that stimulus can 
only be temporary and must, in its nature, be unhealthy 

These problems to which I have referred have been receiving the careful consi- 
deration of my Government, and, in particular, it has been their concern to 
examine whether the time has yet oome to abandon India s traditional foreign trade 
policy, based, as H is, on reciprocal most-favoured nation treatment In favour of the 
now popular method of bilateral negotiation. It is impossible for me m the time now 
at my disposal to Bet before yon the manifold aspects of tills complicated question, 
but 1 would affirm that nothing in the study of world economic conditions in the 
past few years or in India's present oirmunstsnoes has shown that any departure 
from our accepted policy is necessary, Situated as she is, a supplier for the main 
part of raw materials and foodstuffs to the groat oommodlty markets of the world 
and dependent on widespread world demand rather than on particular nations or on 
particular customers India a an ill afford to risk the closing of any door now open to 
tier by virtue of her most-favoured nation rights. 8ho must continue to seek an 
outlet for her surplus produce in these markets and her interest hes not so mnch m 
the conclusion of individual trade bargains, as in the restoration of the free and 
unrestricted flow ot international trade, on which world prosperity depends. The 
problem before her is one which la oammon to all trading nations of the world. That 
problem is, in brief, the rehabUHatioa of the mechanism of international trade, It 
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is a problem which India cannot wire by herself bat >t is one in the solution of 
which, she should be prepared at all times to give her fullest oo-operation 

During the past fire years India has passed. In common with the rest of the 
world, through a period of almot unexampled economic a trees. It » therefore a 
matter of satisfaction to me that in addressing won for the fast time, I am in a 
position to point to some indications of a gradual movement towards economic re 
covery in the oountry The steady decline in the general level of prices, which 
commenced in the later part of 1929, has now definitely ceased An upward tendency 
appears to have set m. There is evidence alao that the dispan tv between the pncea 
of agricultural and of manufactured commodities, which has so seriously affected 
the purchasing power of the great mass of the people of India, is now less marked 
than before and that a more balanced price relationship is probably within sight 
The progress of industrial development has been well maintained in spite of the 
general depression and in seme cases, notably in the cotton textile industry, greater 
advances have recently been recorded than at any time in the past There was a 
noticeable improvement in the volume of export as wail as import trade In India in 
1934-36 as compared with the previous year, when the lowest levels in recent times 
had been recorded and this improvement has since continued unchecked India a 
total visible trade now shows a favourable balance which is substantially higher than 
in the period preceding the war 

Among the most (welcome signs of improvement is the material reduction in the 
burden of interest charges, whice is a matter of such deep concern to both industry 
and agriculture The rate of interest of Government loans has been redaoed to 3 per 
cent for the first time since 1896 and the bunk rate which reached as high a figure 
as 8 percent w the closing months of 1931 has also fallen to the same level These 
developments afford some indication of the progress which has been made towards a 
general economic 5 recovery In the light of the facte, I believe that unless there are 
farther disturbances in the conditions affecting world trade and finance, we may now 
regard the future with a certain measure of confidence 

Posmox qj Eubofsaxs 


yfben I spoke to yon last year, I commented bnefiv on the position, under the 
impending Reforms, of the European business community I emphasised the value of 
good will in business relations between the members of the different communities and 
expressed my appreciation of the extent to which this is being increasingly realised 
The new Government of India Ant is now on the Statute Book and I would like, be- 
fore I close, to convey to yon a few farther sentiments rotative to your position here 
whiob, X trust from my long experience in this oountry, you. wilt allow me to convey 
to yon and which I hope yon will consider and find helpful Let me say that I feel 
in common with everyone of von a justifiable pride in the contribution yon have 
made to budding up the India of to-day as we know it and in the service you have 
rendered to this country m many Adds of endeavour \ou have led where others hare 
followed By your resource, your perseverance, your industry and your enterprise, 
India has in many directions enjoyed, advantages which might otherwise hare been 
longer delayed in the history of the relations between Great Britain and this country 
Tours has. indeed, been an honourable pari What then of the future ? Id the dis- 
cussionsot recent years, your lenders have shown a keen appreciation of the changing 
conditions and have made it clear that the Europeans resident here for purposes of 
trade and commerce fully identify themselves with India's aspirations in their desire 
to stand in a position of foil equality with the members of the Great British Oca- 
t&oaweiRh of Ifilfofifla 

I congratulate yon on the position yon hare taken up in this matter and am sure 
that it u the coarse of wisdom, hat it will not he sufficient that you should merely 
be well inclined towards the development of new political institution* in India. It wiD 
he in those institutions that, in the ordinary transaction of Government basinets, 
decisions will be of great importance to yourselves. By means of your own represents- 
tiv« in the new Legislatures, yon will have the opportunity of influencing thoea 
decisions. Sacrifices of time and leisure will be required from thooeyon select to 
represent you. 1 have no doubt that, as m the past, your landers will he willing to 
oome fowaid and take their part bn the public life of the country It will he their 
function to voice your interests, but, above aH things, keep this tact before you, the 

i” L*“a wp**?”* «£ eggAjji 

matters of ao teas ooncern to yon than to those tor whom India ■ tnetr h o me ana 
motherland. India's interests an your interests. Wholeheartedly, lad in full measure, 
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**y I aak you to aaeoeiato yoaraelvea with aH that leads to the advancement of tiris 
•eantry amt adds to her postbut and (advancement ? If yoa hold this ideal oonetaotly 
before yoa I am sore yoa will be folly reoompensatod in the fntwa 

In MMhtfiofc, I an sincerely gratefsi to yoa Scr, for year good wishes to my 
wile sod myself when we leave the storm of India and for yonr generous expression 
of regret that tine ie the last oooasioa on which I shall attend a gathering of yonr 
ihemtora I need hardly say that I regret that foot, too, and I am foil of regret that 
m a few months time, 1 shall be leaving those many friendship®, Interests and aaw- 
(Ufttions which 1 bare formed daring same of the beet rears of my life In this 
eoantty Gaotiemea, we have hred through stormy time# daring the past yeva, bat 
I think I see the son shining through toe clouds, and ay profound hope is that 
iadta will once again bo on toe high road to Increasing development and prosperity 

Proceeding* & Recoitutktta 

Routs os Can. hram 

The House at the conclusion of the opening proceedings, took op for discussion 
the reedabous on the agenda. 

Ifr Jhhmom (Bengal) moved the following resolution — 

“With a view to Increasing the export of Indian coal to foreign ports and at the 
same tune providing the serving railways with additional revenue from the consequen 
turf increase m coal traffic, this Association reoommends the .Railway Board to give 
their serious consideration, In the best in tercets of the ooal trade and of railways 
m India, to the ooesbon of granting a special rebate on ooal tor export oat of India. 

"While appreciating Government’s action in reducing the surcharge from Apnl L, 
1935 (a) by altering the basic percentage from 15 per cent to 12 and half » o and (b) 
by Bofneoting it to a maxi mum of Re 1 per ton irrespective of distance, this Associa- 
tion reiterates its opinion that the Immediate removal of the surcharge on ooal freights 
In India would greatly benefit the industrial interests of the ooantry as well as the 
interests of the coal trade. Thm Association, ttorefom, resolves that the Government 
of India be called upon to issue directions tor the entire withdrawal of the present 
surcharge on coal freights and that such withdrawal should not involve an; Increase 
)n railway charges in other directions” 

Hr Aikmen reminded the meeting that India had, at her doom, large markets for 
her ooal In Ceylon and toe Far Bast After the War, the Government of Indio, for 
certain reasons, placed an embargo on export of Indian ooal, so that exports tor the 
three years 1911-13 which had an average of three lakhs of tons annually to the Far 
Boat and five lakhs of tons to Ceylon fell to the annual average in 1822-24 of 11,000 
tons to the Far Rest and 1 , 23,000 tons to Ceylon The South African Government, 
meanwhile, had appointed a Coal Commission in 1920 and toe report of toe Commission 
lent its eaefgtea deliberately and systematically to the task of promoting the export 
trade of African ootri The measures adopted were compulsory grading of coal and 
paying bounty by adjustment of railway freights on export of coal and indirect subsi- 
disation of set freights by extending toe bounty to banker coal utilised by ships, 
carrying of cargo of ooal to foreign parts and the employment of Government ships 
for carrying private oazgoee of coal What they asked was special redaction in ml 
ftrmht on ooal, shipped to foreign ports only Mr Aihnan emphasised that increas- 
ed traffic would be derived from fresh outlet for Indian coal, which would be banefi- 
dtf to the ooal trade and Railways alike. To achieve it, it would be necessary for 
rutfware to take entire stops, instead of following their usual supine policy towards coal 

KrV Jt HtKmrram (Bengal) and Rai Bahadur P Kniherji (Punjab Chamber) 
supported the rewdatton, which was carried. 

Oossoin Tun* 


Mr Jbfcn Abinrwmki* (Bombay) moved the fofiowtog reaohitiou <m customs tariff — 
•That tola Association hi of opinion that n general revision of the Customs tariff 
ftMSf bo undertaken at the earnest possible opportunity, and that the objects of such 
revision should he firstly simplification, and seooadly the towering of Customs barriers 
which preemit form a serious obstacle to trade reo ovary” 

Sir Jbfaa congratulated the Government on passing the Indian Tariff Act of 1834, a 
iprtifinni that had gone « tong way towards securing shnpltfication of Tariff a had 
India to embody in her tariff nomenclature and logical scheme cbunifioalion of 
Dtotamodttm evolved by the Economic CWtfritfoa of toe league of Katana. The 

n 
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isech of the finance Member during the hut Budget session seemed to indioate that 
a Government had in mind some farther stops towards simplification It was tin- 
_jsnbie for India to attempt to adopt a polby of isolation, since the vary existence of 
her agricultural population depended upon international trade and the restriction of her 
export trade affected the livelihood of hundreds of millions. India had adopted a 
poky of protection for her industries and be wished to melee it dear that Ids (Asm- 
bet had always supported protection of those industries which had satisfied the Tariff 
Board that they fulfilled the fundamental principles lud dolnt by the Indian Fiscal 
commission. 

Proposing a general revision of present duties, Sir J Abercrombie suggested that the 
first move should lie in the direction of lowering duties on goods which were not pro- 
duced or could not be economically produced m India. Secondly, he would encourage 
the importation of goods which did oompete with locally manufactured goods, provided 
fair treatment was accorded to the existing local industries and that reciprocal consi- 
deration was received from selling countries and India s balance of trade was favour- 
ably affected thereby 

Seconding the resolution, Mr J A FdwariU-Eva** (Bengal Chamber) said that 
with regard to the first part of the resolution, he expressed appreciation of the Indian 
Tariff Act of 1934, which removed many difficulties in interpreting tariff which were 
experienced by importers m the past There still remained anomalies which caused 
hardship to merchants and which, he felt were not contemplated by the Government, 
when the tariff was framed As regards the second part of the resolution, he endorsed 
the views expressed by Sir John Abercrombie 

Mr H S Btogtettktr (Karachi Chamber) moved the following amendment "After 
the words *#nd that to line 4 the following be added ‘subject always to necessity 
according to reasonable protection of Indian Industries and that objects etc , etc 
Rat Bahadur P Mukherji (Punjab) seconded the amendment and the resolution, as 
amended, was earned. 

Dorr oir Knurs d Goods 

Hr J O Ryan (Upper India Qi amber) moved — 

“This Association records its view that the levy of a specific duty of 12 annas per 
ib on cotton hosiery under items 61 (2) and hi {$) of the tariff schedule has failed 
to serve the intended protective purpose, in view of the very low rate of duty at 35 
per cent leviable on noa-Bntish “knitted apparel and "hosiery not otherwise specified ’ 
under item 52 and urges that u the interests of both the Indian industry ana British 
trade the specific doty of 12 annas per Ib or 15 per cent, whichever is higher, should 
be levied on all knitted cotton goods of non-British origin by suitable action under 
Section 4 fl) of the Indian Tariff Act XXXII of 1934 

Hi Ryan pointed put that this question bad been the subject of representation to 
the Central Board of Revenue in one of its aspects and also of representation to the 
Government of India Commerce Department in a larger and liar important aspect of 
inadequacy of the present Act to prevent evasion m the manner wherein it had now 
been carried on Although they were grievously disappointed that the Bengal Cham- 
ber would be unable to second the resolution, he hoped that they would accept it He 
referred to the report of the Tariff Board 1932 which showed that the Board after 
examining the case of cotton and hosiery industries, recommended protective unport 
duty on all knitted cotton goods As was apprehended by the industry, Japanese 
knitted goods, furnished with various devices previously unknown in the TbAim mar- 
ket began to pour in. The position now was that Japanese undervesta, with odours 
or pockets, were being landed in India m enormous quantity at prion much oheapw 
than those for simple oodervests without colours, whuh was adequately protected by 
specific duty Similarly, pieces of knitted doth, m untailoredjform, landed to India at 
prices higher than those garments m ahghtly altered form oootd enter the country at 
s lower rate duty The effect of this on the industry was nothing short of disastrous 
His Committee understood Hist the Government of India were by so means unsympa- 
thetic in the matter and were seeking an adequate method of preventing evasion. Tbs 
adoption of this resolution would serve a very useful purpose by strengthening the 
hands of the Government in dealing with tbs matter 

Jftoi Bahadur P Mukhnyt (Punjab) seconded the reeoktba and Mr Sd wards- 
Evan* (Bengal) supported. 

John Abererom he (Bombay) moved an that after the word tear- 

pose m line six, toe following be added ‘but because there is noatternatireS spK- 
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flo^dgty ' tad delete the words in view of the very low rate of duty at 35 per cent 
The resolution u amended, was earned 


Roan Transport 

Mr W K U Langley (Cahcrat Chamber) moved — 

“That the Railway Board he urged to seek the co-operation of Provincial Govern- 
ments m securing powers to construct and maintain feeder roads, over which the 
railways would be given rights of control of transport for a limited period at the 
expiry of whioh the roads would revert to the Provincial Governments, 

Mr Langley referred to “cut-throat competition among bus services, which were 
of low standard, adding that what one liked to see was complete revision of the 
Government s policy and programme of construction of feeder roads and removal of 
restriction on railway bus service and such tightening up of general restriction on bus 
traffic as to permit railways to compete legitimately with puvatety owned buses 

Sir Wtllmm Wngkt (Madras Chamber, and Hr O 3 Cooke (Bombay) supported 
the resolution, which was carried 

Mr J A tic Kerr ou> (Bengal) moved — 

That action (a) on the Road-Kail Conference Resolution regarding the co-ordination 
of motor taxation, and <b) to secure the unification of the motoring laws in British 
India, should be taken without delay 

After dismission the resolution was withdrawn ss the Association wanted to have 
an opportunity of placing their views before the Railway Board 


Doty on South Antic an Coat, 

Ur G Morgan (Bengal) moved — 

“Having regard to competition with which Indian coal has been faced for years past 
and is still experiencing from imports of ooal from South Afnoa, this Association is 
of opinion that Government should impose a countervailing duty of Rs 1 8-0 per ton 
on imports of South African ooal into India in addition to existing revenue duty of 10 
annas per ton on foreign eoaJ 

Mr Morgan referred to last year s resolution regarding increasing import duty on 
foreign ooal, when recommendation was rejected by the Government Thev felt, how- 
ever, entitled to aBk for a countervailing dut> on African coal only 

Mr Langley (Calient) and Mr K MacQtbbon (Borina) supported the resolution, 
whioh was carried 

Burch abok on Income-Tax 

Mr G H Cooke (Bombay) moved — 

“In view of the assumption of the Parliamentary Joint Committee that the power 
which it is proposed, in accordance with the recommendation of the Federal Finaaoe 
Committee, should be conferred on the future Federal Government and Legislature, to 
impose a surcharge on tares on income, should only be exercisable m hmes of serious 
financial stress and considering the importance of ensuring that, before the inaugura- 
tion of Federation, the power to levy such emergency taxation should be m reserve , 
also bearing in mind their indirect effect on the revenues and the budgetary position 
of Provincial Governments, whioh it is essential should be ptaaed on a sound basis 
before the introduction of Provincial Autonomy tbts Association again urges on the 
Government of India the early abolition of the present surcharges, not only on income- 
tax, but also on Customs duties which were imposed in 1031 to meet a financial emer- 
gency which was now largely passed 

TEr plaming the necessity for removal of surcharges, Mr Cooke pointed out that 
whilst they rejoiced that the Government had found possible to restore fully pay outs, 
they opined tint it was inequitable to restore outs without relieving trade interests of 
more Gian one-third of the surcharge on income and super tax Secondly, they oouJd 
not regard the oonttnuanoe of taxation by means of surcharge without very serious 
misgivings, especially m view of the constitutional changes In the opinion of his 
chamber, it was never a wise policy of receiving revenue because it must, by nature 
of its using indiscrimination, disregard the vital requirements of many exuding poten- 
tial avenues of producing trades and industries, in whose interests they assembled 
there. 

Hr A Aiiman (Bemud) seconded the resolution. 
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Mr £ MfKOUkoM (Bunn a), aoppecting, moved a rider to be «dM at the end of 
the third paragraph , ‘In India and before the ‘Separation of Borina. 

Sir William Wrqkt (Madras) moved an — nrkamt which arm withdrawn an the 
understanding that the rider dealing expressly with the sffeet of the principal resoln- 
tion on sugar industry be included whan tit* terms of the resolution were communi- 
cated to the Government that Statutory protection to the industry he 

The raaohifaan, with the rider, was carried. 

SuiauamxaxKBi or Wmena aao Mbuush 

Eai Bahadur P J fuk ko rj m (Northern Indian Chamber) mowed — 

This Association urges the Government of India to appoint a Committee to inquire 
into and report on the possibility of any action which could be taken with the object 
m view of the complete or partial standardization of weights and measures through- 
out India. 

Mr Makherjee opined that the matter was of supreme importance to the progress 
and well-being of India and the immense difficulties which undoubtedly lay in the 
way of all India standards actually ra use throughout the country must not be allowed 
to stand m the light of the eoonomio reform so urgently needed as this waa. 

The resolution was opposed and lost on division. 

The Chambers passed another resolution moved by Mr JR. Farquharsou (Bengal) 
and seconded by Sir John Abercrombie (Bombay). 

All Constituent Cham burs were represented, among others, by Mr V K M Lang- 
ley, representing Cochin, Coimbatore and Calient, Mr Cooke and Bir John Abercrom- 
bie, Bombay Sir William W right and Mr G L. Orchard, Madraa, Messrs. Mukhwjee 
J H. Blackwell and U N Ben, the Punjab. 

&ULWAT1 Runs Boakd 

Mr R J flaw* Jane* (Upper India) moved — 

That in the opuuoa of this Association, eoonomio recovery of India is intimately 
bound op with adjustment and co-ordination of railway goods traffics to ensure de- 
velopment of internal and expert trade and that the conference held in Delhi op July 
29 ruled to consider this vital and important aspect of the question which was 
placed before this Association in resolution moved by the Upper India Chamber of 
Commerce on December 17, 1934 and unanimously adopted Thw Association therefore 
calls upon the Government with this purpose tn new to take immediate steps to obtain 
from the Railway anthontiee the necessary data and to appoint a special oo m m l ttse 
with which commeroe, industry and agriculture should be associated to enquire fate 
tbe matter and if found advmHe tn appoint a permanent Railway Rates Board tot 
all India.” 

Mr Gavm Jcme* savd that what was required was a railway rates tribunal for the 
whole of India to which representation with regard to freight charges oould be sub- 
mitted for consideration by experts and also a system wherewith railways would be 
able to earn a reasonable profit and at the same time assist m tbe development of in- 
ternal trade and export 

An amendment was moved deleting the words in line 16, 'With this purpose in 
view’ to ‘and' in Luo IS adding in hue 19, after the word committee, ‘with full powers 
to investigate and* etc. 

The resolution, as amended, was carried. The meeting then adjourned. 


The Traraeere Chanher sf Conaeee 

■India is linked to the United Kingdom by bee of Empire, of sentiment, jwptomg a. 
control, banking and oommeree , and any improvements in conditions in the United 
Kingdom or the Empire at lame are inevitably reflected in the trade of India. So 
despite all the obvious obetocUeto tra d e -very few of which are peculiar to Tirana* 

BSST .ftriSLrESWlSSS* gpl fcifc 
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ooeosnut industry mi for ufegniidi in the internets of capital in my scheme of 
dabt rMw n ptiott and redaction tepsUttoa that aught be undertaken by the Government. 
In the coarse of hie address Hr Bardot said — 

, We have several tunes brought to the Government tho need for representation on 
the Uguiattve Coonoil and we have the assuranoe of the Government that tho matter 
will be eympaihetioallr considered when a revision of the electoral constituencies of 
the legidatara is made This question is a matter of great importance, particularly, 
as the Travanoore Government proposes to introduce several Bills upon which it is 
essential, in tbs interests of the State and in the interests of Commerce and Banking 
•ad Labour, that the Travanoore Chamber of Commerce should be represented. I refer 
to legislation in connection with Workmen’s Compensation, Trade Disputes, legislation 
in oonnechou with Trade Unions and Factory Regulations and, in all probability, 
legwlabons in connection with some form of Debt Redemption Scheme 


In regard to the four Bills involving the interests of employers and employees, 
having studied these. I think it will be found that for the most part we shall be in 
a position to support the Bills, subject to oertarn minor amendments and subject to 
an assurance from Government that the various Acts, when passed, will be administered 
by men of exemplary character To give one indication of the type of amendment I 
should certainly regard as essential, I will refer to the Factory Regulation wherein 
it is specified that every District Magistrate shall be an Inspector for his district 
There are two very vital objections to this. (1) District Magistrates have no experience 
in administering Faotorv Regulations. A Factory Inspector should hive a certain 
amount of engineering knowledge, should have some of the attributes of a health 
officer, should have considerable knowledge of industries, some of economics, and lastly 
be should have time to do his work efficiently (2) That a District Magistrate should be 


will render matteis worse than they are at present 

Dunne the past year there has been a very determined attempt on the put of 
pseudo labour leaders m Travanoore to distrub the happy relationship existing between 
the work people and the employers by a campaign of vilification. Happily the response 
from the workers to tins campaign has been very meagre, but the position might well 
have been very serious indeed and strained relationship already existed between em- 
ployer and employee I need hardly say none of our members are against the esta- 
blishment of Bound trade unions— a separate union for each industry— indeed it would 
very much facilitate negotiations, but it is quite impossible for employers to negotiate 
with a Union claiming to represent all the labourers in Travanoore in their multifari- 
ous types of employment and claiming, 1 Bee from the Press, a membership of only 
4000 from a population of over five mOtions The Travanoore Government Bills for 
regularising, controlling and, perhaps, assisting in matters concerning Trade Unions and 
Trade Disputes is a stop in the right direction provided it is administered by an 
officer of Government specially trained in snob work 

The question of the serious delays which occur m Travanoore in the administra- 
tion of justice has, for yoars past, been a matter ef representation from this Chamber 
to the Travanoore Government but so progress can be reported It may he that the 
new Chief Justice, fresh from his npe experience elsewhere, will infuse a new spirit 
into the Courts. 

Dealing with the question of agricultural debt Hr Baudot said — 

The views of this Chamber briefly are these. That there u a ease for the agsts- 
tauoe of the poor ryots -growers of paddy, ooooanuts, etc— in the redemption of 
their debts ana that if anything can he done to aunt them without working hardship 
on other sections of the oommumty and without destroying credit it should be done. 


hardship 
be done. 


the estates in very prosperous days, borrowed and secured credit to their at* 
most capacity and are now adopting the attitude of much injured individuals For this 
type w» oan have no sympathy save sorrow Oak men who have commanded fortunes 
should ha— been so shortsighted as to them so foolishly and is make no 

pivi&on Vy way of reserves out of large jmSte against the poHiity of tan years. 
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Hay 1 here sty that this clamour for debt redemption has no rapport whatever from 
Mr T Knshoa Aiyr^ B. A, B. L-, President of the Aileppey Chamber of Oommsroe, 
President of the Indian Planters’ Association of Kerala and President of the Indian 
Tea Planters’ Association. 

There ib a suggestion that arbitration boards should be appointed in connection 
with agricultural indebtedness. Needless to say snoh arbitration boards can only 
prove s failure and the delay caused in hearing hundreds o! thousands of cases would 
probably add many years to the detavs which already take place in the Courts 

There is a false impression abroad that the majority of the debts involved am 
those between bankers or money-lenders or coast agents and the estates, bat this is 
far from the fact. Unfortunately, the biggest class of creditor is not sufficiently 
articulate to make known the Benouaness of his position. I refer to the gram and 
piecegoodB merchants to whom the agriculturist directly or mdireotly owes far more 
than he ewes to banks or coast Arms. One of our members informs me that four 
grain merchants in AHeppev alone have outstandings to the extent of SO lakhs Prom 
this the total figure due to the bazars of Tiavancore from the agnonltunsts can only 
be surmised and a false step m the matter of legislation at this juncture may weD 
involve a cataclysm of bankruptcies involving the collapse of the banking system and 
ruin of the State No legislation sboald be introduced which is likely to impair the 
confidence which the public have m the banking system of the State. 

Let ns examine the position to day As the result of the moratorium suspending 
the operation of the Courts in connection with agricultural debts and loans on 
immovable property, the sanctity of practically all contracts in Travancore has boon 
violated. Further violation of the sanctity of those contracts is contemplated in 
the form of debt redemption and redaction legislation. This, as the President of 
the Indian Planters’ Association has rightly pointed out, is tantamount to a declara- 
tion of general bankruptcy Capital is already fleeing from the State Neither business 
nor agriculture can be conducted without capital and unless some one has the 
wisdom to cry ‘Half the condition of the industries and the agriculture of the 
State in a few years fame can better be imagined than described 

Another subject which has engaged the anxious attention of this Chamber for 
sometime past has been the question of the serious effect on the prices of Indian 

S reduced copra, cocoanut ml etc., as the result of the importation of foreign copra, 
Fot only has this importation seriously affected the coooauut growing industry but 
it has bad repercussions in connection with groundnuts industry and sesame industry 
as may be seen from the fact that this year s groundnut acreage has been reduced 
by no less than 26 per cent and the sesame acreage by 14 per cent with the pros- 
pect of farther redactions next year Ceylon ana Singapore copra is being imported 
into India m vast quantities to the rum of the Indian industry Indian grown copra 
is being produced at prices below tbo cost of production— prioes which literally 
mean starvation to the population and such neglect of cultivations that crepe are 
becoming smaller and smaller Meantime, groundnuts, the price of which in India 
is unattractive, which are grown in India and are far many purposes a suitable 
substitute for copra are being exported from India. 

The Provincial and State Governments in India have been obliged to afford relief 
to agriculturists by remission of taxation Certainly m tho case of cocoanut and 
nce-growem such remission would not have been necessary had foreign importations 
been regulated by a reasonable tariff policy These remissions of taxation virtually 
amount to the Indian Government subsidising the Ceylon copra industry This 
Chamber does not support an embargo on importation of foreign copra All that is 
asked is that the Government of India should impose on foreign copra a doty 
sufficient to ensure that foreign copra shall not enter India at prices below the ooat 
of production in India plus a reasonable margin of profit 

The Government of India caused a Sub-Committee of the Imperial Council of 
Agncnltnml Research to meet in January and investigate the daubs we have so 
often advanced for protection. The met that that Committee representing all 
interest* involved, some of whom might have been expected to oppose the doty on 
imported copra, were unanimous m their recommendation to the Government of 
India for a specific duty to be imposed is sufficient to warrant the immediate 
imposition of the requisite doty Uo fortunately, the wheels of Government grind 
slowly and till this date, despite further representations from other bodies deeply 
interested m the matter (whose oo-operatton we gratefully acknowledge) the Report 
of the Committee has not yet been pubhsbed and tbs Government of India have 
not indicated what action they propose to take Meantime a position U dove- 
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thie put of India which, whether viewed from the point of view of 
. commerce or from a political angle* cannot fail to cause grave anxiety 
to those who are beet in a position to form judgment 

As yon are aware, the Port of Aileppey has given ns many anxious momenta 
during the peat year owing to sand accretion and hat for the timely action of the 
Travanoore government In sanctioning and patting in hand promptly an extension 
of the Pier, the Port by this tune would probably have ceased to exist The Pier 
has been lengthened by 209 feet and was fortunately ready in time to handle ship- 
ments ere the old Pier ceased to render service Our thanks «re doe to Govern- 
ment, the Principal Port Officer and the Pabho Works Department for expediting 
this work. Accretion has not c cased and recommendations have gone forward to 
Government for farther extension of the Pier and tor the provision of a tug, a 
dredger and a boat basin 

Every country in the world, with the exception of Our best customer, Great 
Britain, is indulging m a great endeavour to be self-supporting, to do without imports 
or at the very feast to establish a sound trade balance, with toe result that we are 
faced with quotas, block accounts, restrictions, compensating barter business, higher 
tariffs, manipulated exchanges and, in fact, every pomble type of obstacle to free 
trade. That, despite these difficulties, trade is proceeding with reasonable normality is 
a tribute to the tenacity and spirit or our exporters. Meantime trade treaties are 
being negotiated between the Government of India and various other Governments 
which from the point of view of India as a whole, will presumably be beneficial but 
the position of the Indian States is very different These treaties bind the TnHmn 
States bat, speaking generally, the benefits derived from these treaties are limited to 
British. India. So tar as we know no arrangements are being made either to ensure 
that Trmvaooore interests are safeguarded or to enter into independent commercial 
agreements. I would commend to toe notice of the Government of Travancoie that 
there is only a certain amount of world trade available and that there is the sen one 
danger that toe International Treaties which are now being concluded may eventually 
leave very httle residue for Travanoore. 

Ear the work of the Trade Agent m Bombay I have nothing bat praise, bot the 
opinion I have formed is that the scope of his powers and activities is too limited and 
much greater use could be made of his services 1 feel that it behoves the Travanoore 
Government to set machinery in action which will ensure sound trade representation 
abroad, as Mysore is reported to be doing 

Mow what of the future ? What has the year in store tor ns ? Facing facte boldly 
we must admit that business may not be any easier in the future than in the past 
The rampart of tariff walls and restrictions becomes stronger Bo far as Travanoore m 
concerned it is essential that the banking and credit facilities of the State should be 
established on a more satisfactory basis. The Travaneore Government is to be congra- 
tulated on adopting a forward’ policv in connection with the industrial development of 
the Btate and the provision of cheap electrical power , brat toe Government should not 
toil to profit by their own past experience and bv the study of the successes and 
fail ares of industrial enterprises in neighbouring States The recent electoral reforms 
appear to have given general satisfaction and freed from all sense of grievance toe 
people of Travanoore must unitedly strive tor the advancement of the prosperity of the 
State Two great industries of Travaneore— rubber and tea— have takes the necessary 
steps whioh, it is confidently hoped, will eventually solve their difficulties 
The producers of ooooanute and nee are not so influential or well placed and are very 
dependent upon Government action for the restoration of prosperity The ooooannt in- 
dustry ones aloud for protection and I am ommnoed that had the ooooannt gardens 
but been m the proximity of New Delhi the present conditions would not have been 
tolerated so long. We are at a geographical disadvantage. 

Hie coir mate and matting industry continues to lack the necessary organisation to 
reader it productive of the large profits which should be possible m what is practically 
a monopoly— a state of affairs we hope may soon be overcome. Steps are being taken 
In toe tight direction 

A vary bright feature indicating better times ahead is toe very definite sign of 
trade revival in toe United Kingdom where we see unemployment Is vastly less torn 
it waa a year ago Railway receipts— a good thermometer of trade temperature-are 
up, Gnat strides have been taken to ntoonshse and whafallitote the ooaTiiriuatry- 
Britem’s trade baokbone-tfceee stndM include the ^attraction of petrol from wTS a 
Ism Kale, commodity prices are higher and there has beet a wavs <*f m 
fioteUaToi a record nature. British imports »d exporta month by month «Ew 




the organised strength of the worker* sod check the employers’ tendencies to effect 

^^hTqaMtMM ot the protection ot industries should he re-opened nd a defatted 
enquiry into the reantts of the prafeetum given so tor to tenons mdastnes ahoald be 
brid in order to And oat Inter non whether the grant of protection had unproved the 
workasttf standard of hie or created more employment She tenantry should also wa- 
nder whether the continuance of protection shonld not be made dependent 
on those iadaetnea adopting a satisfactory standard of wages and other working 
oondibooa. She Owsfennw was atoo of the opinion that imnuaoa wage toeing legisla- 
tion shook) be introduced par&xdariy tor sbaitorsd isdostriaa, and those other industries 
where a workers’ onpmisafooa did not exist, or waa too weak to rook* employers 1 
attack on this standard of Hie, 

g tttstss n.rsrjgr£& i 

nbnuut mien. E( ncommiito U» Joint LdMu 

Bond to taka elective stops to protect thane who afl vtothns. 

iSeOmtomiM vtewtwito atom the growth of wwmpbyaent and urge. that 
tmnwdfete stops dwoM bo token to tosMase emfrpaaat hf the adoption of ■dftobl# 
schemes, and urges toe Government of India to introduce unemployment I fc —neo 
.id health ioacutowe seHemaa and toe tortr-bow woe ktoaB taSSST^ 

The Ckmfsreaoe o smtomna toe sttited* of tbs British Ufcmr Party towards the 
employment of Indian sw mm m Britts h owned steamers. JTto§ teconoe nfen raw 
Sakmitoa aTaitoadtof Omuhttee for fetes* hjgi«riHns L tor aatebtewTof 
m Udastnal Oowwfl inaeacctewo wtto ton nmgyiB Sil toaJt^Homtomtos. 
aad protmto agwart toe tring at tte Safer arid Itofcfe and tototod t a psBfeanqtoryT 



The Naiissai Trade flniea FeJeratie* 


The seoood session of the National Trad<*Uakm Federation opened at Hagpor on the 
39th Da— bet 1935, lb Jamnodot Mehta presiding Prominent among these 
present were Mr N it Joshi, Mr B Shiva Bao, Mr B. It Bakhsfe, Mr & a Joshi and 
Dr P P Filial, Director, LL Q, New Delhi Branch Trade Union Congress 
members, Mr R. S Roiker, Mr Nimbknr and five others also attended. 

In the coarse of his presidential address, Mr Jamtutdas M Mehta said — ■ 

It is gratifying to note that we are akwriy hot steadily expanding both ra the 
number of Unions affiliated to oar Federation and In the membership of these Unions, 
and that we are the strongest and the most faroadbased central organisation of Labour 
in India. 

While this increased strength of our Organisation to g r atifying I cannot too deeply 
regret that the efforts towards unity ntsde by ns three yean ago, supported by more 
than one hundred unions so the country, did not revolt in the nniB<»&on of the Trade 
Union Oengrees and ourselves. It has ben realised by the majority of the workers in 
the two organisations that the points of difference between ns are far too few and the 
points of contact me far more frequent It is, therefore, the path of wfedarn for ns 
aH to see that the points of contact are mritiphed and exploited to the best possible 
advantage of the workers and that the points of difference, if they cannot be got over, 
are not allowed to embitter our relations towards each other The Joint Labour Board 
has paved the way for an eventual consolidation and we an likely to go farther ahead 
towards that goal in tins city ef Nagpur The unhappy split of 1929 occurred hare 
and it will be m the fitness of things that Nagpur should apply tee healing baba. 

IUbocr Pabtt ton Dram 

Bat even a united front on the eoonomio side will not be enough In a aafaeut 
country the worker, along with the rest of his feOow-oouatrymen, shares all the dto- 
abdituB and humiliations of the conquered race. He cannot hope to amefiozato las 
conditions to any material extent except with the help of the State , bat the State in 
India has loyaluee outside the Indian frontier The interest of Indian Labour in se- 
curing the control of the State is, therefore, very great, at least as great as the inte- 
rest of any other section of the community 'Whilst the Trade Unions moat remain 
the agency primarily for pressing forward the economic claims of the working class it 
wouldbe suicidal for them to pin their faith only in the eoonomio side of the struggle. 
Capture of political power is the “sine qua non” of a real betterment of fheir status 
and Trade Unions ahonld give all their support to the political side of the fight within 
the limits permitted by the Trade Union Act of 1986, I am vtonahshig, in a not 
distant future, the formation of a country-wide Labour Party In which tee bade 
Unionist, the Socialist and the Co-operator will combine to fight for the political and 
eoonomio rights of the masses. We oannot expeot the Indian National Congress to 
become a purely labour or socialist organisation. The Congress to chiefly intended to 
offer a nationalist front to the foreign master In the nature of things the Congress 
i»tri retain this distinctive role If it to to maintain its Influence it meat stick to its 
atostan, which to nothing toss than the c o n s o lidation of the classes and the masse* in 
support of the political freedom of the country It would therefore be impolitic to 
attempt to torn the Congress into a dess organisation. It mast stand as the symbol 
ef a nee India and white the Mb-imperialist struggle of the Congress holds tee field 
the cleavage of olasa interests shooWlbe deliberately kept in partial abeyance inside 
teak body What applies to the Congress applies mors or tom to other national politi- 
cal parties. To the extent that the oonfllot to inevitable, the labour Party of the 
futtote should independently carry it on supporting the Congress and other nationalist 
parties on tea poUtioM issue as far as possible. 

Uanra Itson 
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Act, the Ihotories Act, the Wortamsa’s Compensation Act and the Mines Act , shorter 
hoars of work sad weekly rest are also in force to seme iadostnes We 

tat these snail mmm but they are likely to jive a deceptive appearance 

meat sympathy towards the workers such an illusion wifi he quickly dispelled if yon 
look a little below the surface The Boyal OonmriHnon on Labour made a moderately 
progressive report some five years ago, but except In one or two Important matters 
ana in small details almost all its major recommendations have been placed on the 
shelf. W& are still far away from the immediate world idea of a 40 hoars week. 
79w fixation of a mmltnom wage or anything remotely approaching it remains 
as distant as ever Social insurance has made a bare beginning in some places. The 
■working class housing is a till primitive , there is no provision for free compulsory 
education of the workers’ oMWran, sickness and invalidity find the workers without 
means or resources and there are no add age pensions , but the saddest tiling in India 
to-day relates to unemployment. It is impossible to speak with restraint about the 
apathy of Government fn this matter 

There is very little Communism In India if at all , and even that would quickly 
disappear if the Government and the employers evinced a sincere desire for the wel- 
fare of the workers and bodily supported the growth of genuine trade unionism. It 1 b 
a matter for deep regret that we can discern no such akns The meagre contribution 
of Government towards the amelioration of the workers' lot la largely a pose made to 
save its face at the International Labour Conference, for practical purposes Gov era- 
meat’s sothutode for Labour is for Geneva’s consumption. It has yet to prove that it 
18 oo notions of its obligations to the toiling masses 

'Whilst the State in India is thus timidly grappling with the rudiments of social 
justice, the Indian employer is in a far worse predicament. He Is not even conscious of 
the gravity of the proUem confronting him. He might well be hying in the 18th 
century That with four million Industrial workers in the country the number of 
trade unions reooguteed by the Indian employer can be counted on the fingers is a 
aid proof of tike nnmitire couoephoa of Industrial relationship m oar country . them 
is little wonder that industrial peace is no precarious in India , and when trouble 
comas, the employer relies on tile pottoe and the armed forces of the State to take 
him oat of the scrap. Thu la a must bumihafcing position and Indian employers 
would do well to esxabbih industrial relations os something more rational taw the 
ooercive machinery of the community 

To Raw Oossrmmoj 

So much, m brief, on the eoonomic side On the political side we have now the 
Government of India Aot, 1936; and the less one speak* about it the better Mistrust, 
if not insincerity, is written large on every page of that piece of legislation. You will 
search in vain in the four comers of that Act for any transfer of power to the 
people In almost every chapter and every section, powers are denied, withheld and 
hedged round with safeguards until the safeguards have swallowed even the sem- 
blance of what power for the people there may he in the Aot. Our Federation has 
analysed the new Constitution with such precision and has condemned it with such 
tfmroughnes that f do not wish to add anything of my own. 

The new Constitution baa been made worse by the provisions about franchise and 
etectorates instead of being an Instrument tot advance towards freedom, it is cal- 
culated by the clash of sectional, communal and special interests which it teeters, 
infinitely to retard the buUdiug op of a truly national life , worse still, the intro- 
duction of this truncated democracy has been preceded by the enactment of several 
repressive legislative measures, both Provincial and Central 

This, then, is the economic and political situation , the masses are crushed by 
taxation, poverty and unemployment , employer* as a class, including Government, 
are not prepared to give them a square deal What Is it that ubonr in Lidia 
should do in the face of this combination of adverse circumstances ? la it any good 
relying on the support of the masses In Groat Britain ? Could the Labour Parly be 
touted to come to ear wnfcdinoe ? The reply to the last question most he an 
emphatic *He” It is tna that the working class mov emen t in Great Britain la 
powerful and effective In opposition to some extent bat it is incapable Of becoming 
a Government both in oftoe and in power This ha* been twice proved during the 
tut eleven years and it Is etfiTtms ta-day 

Our msln duty, feengon, Use talwtia, westers must work out thalr own 
$ntfny and ft ia only m proportion to thsfe sksgth^ttf they wifl be hmd. 
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Hie halt a dozen representatives ol Labour in the Provincial Legislatures and * 
tew nrore in tile Federal Legislature oonld make a very hold and vigorous stand ter 
ow rights ana privileges This opportunity is email but it is not to be despised. 

But herq again we have to place our own house in order If our movement is 
weak or disunited even the little that oan be attempted will become impossible We 
ham, therefore, to work with energy and devotion to build up a powerful movement 
both made and. outside the Legislatures There are about four million industrial 
workers in the country The majority of them are not yet organised info unions , 
those that are organised are divided and, therefore, unable to exert their tell influence 
m the shaping of events. The Brat ana foremost thing to be taken in band is 
to bring every industrial worker under a Trade Union and thiB fs the moat difficult 
as it is the most essential task Nothing tangible, nothing substantial can be done for 
Indian Labour until the Trade Unions Become free from the tinge of personal political 
exoresoenoa with which they ate infected to-day 

But neither the Indian Employer nor the Government nor our own weakness can 
indefinitely continue to keep Labour out of its inheritance. The establishment of 
the International Labour Organisation at Geneva and participation therein by almost 
all the big and the small powers is a recognition of this undeniable truth. The 
principles embodied therein are now the stock m-trade of European opinion on 
industrial relationship and these principles should be steadily kept in view m organi- 
sing the relation between capital and labour m India on a new basis A start may be made 
by holding an annual tripartite Conference at Delhi, Bombay or Calcutta where about a 
dozen representative industrial men belonging to the various industries should meet 
an equal number of Labour delegates from those industries , the State should be 
represented bv one delegate from each Provincial Government and three delegates from 
the Federal Government Indian States who desire to be affiliated to this Conference 
on a similar footing should be allowed to do so This Conference should have an 
annual soBsion and a permanent secretariat. Its business should be —(1) to initiate 
and examine proposals for Labour legislation, (2) to encourage oo-operatiou 
and understanding among those concerned with Labour pohoy (3) to dispose 
of complaints of breaches of any agreed policy on the part of Government, Industry 
or Labour and (41 Generally to act as the Bureau of Information and Research m 
Labour matters for the whole country 

The Conference should be self governing m its international administration and 
while its decisions will not be mandatory, they should carry an obligation with them 
that both the Provincial and the Federal Governments and the Indian States should 
submit those decisions for rejection or adoption by their legislative bodies within a 
specified time 

Two Ktforrr Problems 

Two of the knottiest and toughest difficulties in the way of our getting together 
have been found to be the questions of participation m the International Labour 
Conference at Geneva and the question of International affiliation which will now 
include affiliation to the Asiatic Labour Congress also Foreign affiliations with the 
tell knowledge of their limitations should be cherished They furnish a common meet- 
ing ground for working class representatives from the different countries, offer 
opportunities for exchange of views and for the Btudy of conditions and are not with- 
out their reaction on public opinion in those countries What applies to those affilia- 
tions equally apply to the affiliation to the Genova Conference Indeed in one respect 
Geneva is batter fitted to bring practical i waits as Governments are also represented 
there. The process of conversion is, no doubt, slow but an impartial examination 
of the results of the last nineteen Conferences will completely vindicate international 
collaboration in industrial matters What little of trade unionism exists or is tolerated 
is this country is largely doe to the existence of Geneva oasting its halo 
over the Government of India , among the Conventions which that body has adopted 
you. will find questions which have been m the forefront of Labour demands all the 
world over , Geneva has solved quite a fair number of them , it is earnestly grappling 
with an equally huge number ana above all Geneva is the soaroe of new ideas which 
become the starting point for fresh oouoessions to the demands of Labour Take the 
question of unemployment alone. It is Geneva which has developed the idea of un- 
employment insurance and forced on States and Communities a realisation of their 
responsibility with regard to the unemployed School going age is being raised in 
countries to prevent the youthful section of the community from flooding the em- 
ployment market at a very early age , the age of retirement from active employment 
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is being brought dm aim to relieve co mp e ti tion tor employment , boors of work 
an faemg redooed to permit * large somber rang eaplojod tor the same volume of 
work and above aS week is bong created m beta* the right of every human bow 
and miffione are being spent to aeoue employment Moot of these ideas are Geneva’s 
oraaboa. for ttMMnal behave aflUU&ds to the International and to the 6am 
Labour Conferences are of vital importance and an justified by their solid uhieve» 
manta and more aefid potenttafities 

BOBbDDtS OF USKatS 

To sms op I plead for a strong and united Labour and Trade Union movement 
in India. I plead tor the Indian workers standing on their own IegB I appeal to our 
comrades to make the fullest use of the meagre representation granted to us in the 
new Constitution. I admit that the Constitution is a carries tore of democracy and has 
Bttie poealahty of growth within itself , bat if good men tarn away from it in dis- 
gust, bad men will aelse upon it for their selfish ends and prolong its existenoe. 
Above all, I plead tor quiet, earnest and oonstraotive work m building up Trade 
Unions in every industry If organised, the workers m Railways, Steel, Shipping, 
Port Trust Textiles, Cement and Engineering Industries can become a mighty force 
not onto bringing about their own economic well-being but leading to triumph the 
battle for frd&vVnedom as wdL 

Ksselatiaai 

The Fe der ation passed roBofaxtioiis extending greetings to the National Congress on 
the ooeaston of its Golden JnhDee and hoping that the unification would result in 
the strengthening of Labour movement through the efforts of the Joint Labour Board. 
Another resolution expressed satisfaction at the inauguration of the A watto Labour 
Congress, the first seanon of wbmh was bald in Colombo in May 1034, and hoped It 
would bring together workers of Asiatic countries under one organisation with a view 
to improving the standard of Ufa. U further appealed to the I L. 0 , Geneva, to 
take steps to held at an esrty date a Maritime Tripartite Conference. 
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CONVOCATION ADDRESSES 

The Dacca Diiversity Coavocatioi 

•Dace a — 1 8th. July 1935 

The following is the text of the Speech delivered by Mr A F Rah malt, Vice- 
chancellor of the Daoca University, at the Animal Convocation held at Dacca on the 
1W Jnljr 1930 in the presence of H EL tho Governor of Bengal, the Chancellor 
of tho University — 

It is my very pleasant duty to welcome Your Excellency again to preside over the 
Annual Convocation of the University and to offer grateful thanks on behalf of the 
University for the deep and abiding interest that yon have taken in the fortunes of 
this Institution, This University has been profoundly impressed by the efforts made 
by Your Excellency s Government for building up’a better Bengal and I take tills oppor- 
tunity of offonng its respectful tribute of appreciation to the courage and vision with 
which the problems have been approached. Your Exoelleocy'a stay here has been 
so short that it has not been possible to show you again something of the nature of 
tbs work that is being carried, on in this University 

On behalf of the University I also welcome the guests present here to-day 
We are gratoful to them for this interest in the affairs of the University 

On this occasion I would like, on behalf of the University, to offer onr humble 
tribute of loyalty and devotion to Tleir Majesties the King Emperor and Queen 
Empress on the completion of 25 years eventful reign. The Empire-wide celebration 
and the spontaneous manifestations of enthusiasm have revealed fee greatness of Their 
Majesties and also that, the throne is firmly rooted m the hearts of their subjects. 
We pray that Providence may grant them long life, health and every happiness. 

It has been the practice, on an occasion like this, to mention some of the more 
important changes m the teaching staff of the University But before doing this, 
1 record the profound sorrow of the University at the unexpected death of Dewan 
Bahadur Sarada Prasad Sen, a former Treasurer The Dewan Bahadur was a distin- 
guished Judicial Officer of Government, had served the University with loyalty ability 
and distinction. On behalf of the University I offer heartleft oondolenoea to his um 
Dr T Sen, Agricultural Research Chemist la fee University, and now attending, as a 
delegate, the International Soil Science Congress at Oxford 

iwScome on behalf of the University^Mr Shahaboddin who has been reappointed 
Treasurer for a further period of two years. 

Hr Fida Alt Khan, Head of the Department of Persian and Urdu, retiree from fee 
service of fee Umverwty in July He has bean on the staff of the University smoe 
its establishment and he occupied a distinguished position on aooount of his wide and 
humane scholarship and success as a teacher His love of learning, his sturdy inde- 
pendence of character and hm devotion to fee University made him an influence and 
nis colleagues showed their confidence in him by efeotug him Dean of fee ~ * 

Arts. It is a matter of gratification feat Government have recognised his d 

and devoted services by oonfemng on him the title of Khan fiahador She 

of snob an attractive and forceful personality is a loss to the University HU place 
haa been filled up by fee appointment of Dr Bomb, u. a ph. o 

I mention eater year that Professor N N Ghose had retired mi attaining fee 
age of 56, In his place Professor I N Das Gupta has been appointed Professor of 
Law and he took charge of his duties on the 1st February 1985 

Mr 8. B. Kalian, Lecturer In fee Department of Commerce, haa been permitted 
to accept an appointment in the Sanatan Deanna College, Cawnpore, and he has been 
granted leave till fee end of the present session. Mr B. B. Sen of the seme Depart- 
ment hae been appointed m hie place. Mr Surubandhu Bhattaoh&ryya having 
retired from aemoft, Rai Saheb Manoranjan Ultra haa been appointed Honorary 
Header and Head of the Department of Education Dr J a Sinha and Hr 

ffiS|2&. ll *lSr ° maam toW *"*"* 
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During the last session, two teach are o! the University, Ur Jyotirmoy Sea of 
the Department of History and Ur Amiya Kumar Das Gupta of the Department of 
Economics aad Politics had bees granted study leave for two years and their places 
have been fitted op by the appointment of Mr PC, Ghakravorty aad Mr Pamnal 
Rav Ur Sen has proceeded to Oxford and Ur Das Gupta has joined the Univer- 
sity of London. In the present session two other teachers, Ur Uomtaaoddin 
Ahmed of the Department of Philosophy and Ur Bengal Hag of the Department of 
Arabic and Islamic Studies, have been granted study leave and they will shortly 
proceed to join Hie University of London for advanced work In their respective 
subjects. 

Daring the past session some interesting donations have been reoeived Messrs 
|hvam (Aland Baaak, Nibaran Chandra Gaha Mustafi and Jogendra Natli Ben, 
Executors of the will of the late Baba Jagamohan Fa) have agreed to place at the 
disposal of the University a sum of four lacs of rupees for the establishment of a 
Medical College at Dacca in the name of the late Baba Jagamohan Pal The 
l Diversity proposes shortly to place a scheme before Government and it has no 
doubt that this will receive sympathetic consideration. 

Hu Saheb Devendra Kumar Roy has placed at the disposal of the University 
three securities ol Ha 100 each for the award annually of a silver medal to the 
student who stands highest in the Honours Examination id Sanskrit. The Univer- 
sity offers its grateful thanks to the generous benefactors 

The academia and other activities of the University followed a normal course 
during the past session Despite the very serious economic depression the number 
ol admissions have been fairly satisfactory , the number an the 31st March 1935 waa 960 
including 39 women students as against 961 on the corresponding date in the 
previous session. It is slightly less than the highest number of previous years. 
There has been a decline in the number of law students, but the number of 
Honours, Post-graduate (Arts and SoKmoe) and advanced students has been well 
maintained, and is practically equal to the number of previous sessions. It is yet 

early to speak about the admissions this year but in view of the prevailing 

depression the University does not anticipate a much larger number 

The high academic standard of the University has been aWy maintained. Research 
work has been earned on vigorously in every Department of study, as will be 
evident from the Annual Report, and members of the staff and students have 

obtained high distinctions. Mr Rakes Banian Sarnia has beeu awarded the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy by the Calcutta University This University has conferred 
Doctorate degrees on Messrs. Nabni Santa Bhattasali, Kamakhyaranjsn Ben and 
Nagendra Narayan Chowdhury The percentage of success of the students has also 
been well maintained and the academic societies of the University have shown 

commendable activity by frequent meetings and the discussion of papers that have 
attracted considerable public attention The Balls under able and sympathetic 

S idaoce continued to make steady progress m the development of the corporate 
a of the students and the work of the University was earned on undisturbed by 
any political movements. The question of the failure of its students m the All-India 
Competitive games Examinations has been engaging the attention of the University 
Certain proposals for the better selection ol candidates have been submitted to 
Government through the Inter -University Board and very shortly we propose to take 
steps so that the candidates may be better advised as regards their studies and ohoioe 
of subjects and their fltnem tor particular examinations. 

Last year 1 mentioned that valuable investigations are being carried on in the 
Chemical laboratory into agricultural problems and that at Dacca there are oppor- 
tunities and tooQmes for placing dotted knowledge at the service of agriculture. 
Thera has bees an output of work of a really high standard and this w a direction 
in which it can render effective service and become a public asset by contributing 
to the well-being of the great majority of our population. The Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Research has oonimuad its grant and it has been possible to appoint 
Dr A C. Bose as R ee o areh Assistant hi Agricultural Chemistry . and. In order to 
carry on the work effectively the Laboratory is being farther extended. We trust 
Government wffl very sympathetically consider our proposals tor the establishment of 
a Faculty of Agncuftnro and that the petition for a modest capital and recurring 

*wsr bsarwa saw sura* * * * 

oosfeswd that the Univeatty does not foresee aey reasonable prospect of expansion 
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unless Government comes to its assistance. There is no immediate prospect of addi- 
tion to oar income from say source , but it will be admitted that an infant institution 
like tide most be permitted to expand to retain its strength and vitality It has 
retrenched expenditure in every direction and any farther retrenchment would 
materially impair lie efficiency A University in order to render effective sernoe 
most expand and keep abreast of the times , it ceases to be useful it it has to think 
ooutmualiy of curtailing its activities In the present condition of our finances we 
are just carrying on bat in order to keep oar normal activities going, an additional 
ramming grant is necessary The University s application is before Government and 
we Sincerely hope, that m view of oar urgent needs, it will receive the sympathetic 
consideration of Government I should like to state that last year it was mentioned 
that the University contemplate writing a History of Bengal from original sources 
Some preliminary work has been done and scholars have begun work on particular 
periods and steps are being taken for the collection of materials Bat a work of this 
nature and magnitude requires foods, and progress has been rather slow While on 
this subject may I express the University s hope that some portion of the funds for 
Rural uplift work witf be allotted to the University so that it can undertake economic 
surveys m particular areas in order to help in the formulation of a co-ordinated plan 
for rural development 


Srumwis or ims UmviMirr— 

To those who have received Degrees and prizes to-day, I offer sincere congratula- 
tions on behalf of the University I share with yon your joy in being able to main- 
tain the academio reputation of the University and I pray that this promise of the 
future may be amply fulfilled Many of yon probably would be leaving this sent of 
learning to face the sterner business of life and I hope that the training you have re- 
ceived has equipped you with qualities to meet every situation May I say that on no 
aooonnt should you be disappointed, if yon find life harder, if m your struggles yon 
meet with failure sometimes. Failure is a more common experience than success, and 
it has been reoogmsed as the greatest experience of the son! because, the sod grows 
in the dark night. It is only by enduring failure that the spiritual nature develops. 
I do not wish to imply that failure does not matter , what I wish to convey is that 
the inner purpose, the dominating idea should not be allowed to be overwhelmed by it 
I have spoken to you on several occasions during the last session and I have tried to 
urge on you the necessity of planning your lives. To plan your lives is to do what an 
architect does with a bunding He has to know what purpose the building is intended 
to fulfill , he then prepares a sketch plan to give a general idea of what Is to be 
built This sketch plan he keeps before him to remind him of his original conception. 
Do tiie same with your lives , have a general idea of what you propose to make of 
them Most of us do not know where we stand , the typioaf intelligent man or woman 
of the time is a soeptio and is proud of it. Yet scepticism as a permanent attitude of 
mind is as dangerous as credulity because it weakens the powers of construction. As 
it ig neoesaary to be sceptical, it is equally necessary to have faith This is essentially 
a critical age , everything is attacked, and to question all things, to believe m nothing 
is the characteristic mental attitude But all this entails loss of energy and o restive 
power values become oonfused and pessimism is certain It is well to remember 
that oritioism that is destructive Is bad , good criticism is essentially creative because 
it attempts to replace what it wishes to destroy It does not matter what careers you 
choose provided you make yourself proflcieut in whatever you take up and embark 
upon it with the idea of fulfilling your and as a man But it is important what life 
values you create, what actual contribution you make to society The greater the con- 
tribution the more valuable you are to yourself and as a citizen. There is that im- 
perishable substance wrought by our daily aotiona, our decisions, our ooutwb and 
BdeBty which in or ease or diminishes the spiritual property of society Your Univer- 
sity has tried to teach you these things. You are not educated for the sake of being 
educated . the real purpose of this education is to equip you for life and m a sense 
all fifo i» education We live to gam experience ao that the Sower of our eouacions- 
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fore should live to the 


i of oneself which is inexhaustible. Rvwy one of you there- 
lit of his capacity, doing his best always, so that yen may 


inoroaao your powers and gain in knowledge, Itta said— perhaps disparagingly— that 
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MB^tioo betows eepecUUr to youth hot it Is Rood to have ambition , for to 1 
ambition isMrer tobeawe to rise lo great hetghta Ambition Is tiha general 
tk» of «» choice*, as a malt of which destiny *> *aade and it should to yw 


i here no 
general dh-eo- 

i to your am- 

Ship u the motive of societv" and the ‘essence of friendship to enhreuem, a total 
magnanimity and trust" we oan Improve Society by changing external oooditkma 
and' Uttempang to change its inner life, But society a made up of individuals . its 
improvement depends upon the improvement of the individual ha the individual in 
bs outer relations depends upon ha inner fife so the oondWon of society depends 
upon the inner lift of the individual What to wanted therefore to that yon should be 
a fivmg example of what you want others to be, because example to a great social 
power Some tone should be spent therefore m examming yourselves, In seeing the 
truth In youreehrw, m footing oat of yourselves all that to unworthy of your highest 
ideals, we should be tolerant of the fadings of others hut not of our own. One of 
our severest duties to that of aetf-pjdgment , the tendency to drift most be opposed 
strenuously In the language of Bernard Shaw *Tp be to Hell to to drift , to beta 
Heaven b to steer " wattle the ideal before you, toe direction of the thought end 
action of this country in the new order of things that we visualise. I cordially wish 
you every suooaas in your new duties end responsibilities and may Providence guide 
you. 


The G 


’i Address 


The following to the text of Hia Excellency the Governor a speech — 

This is the first occasion smoe toe appointment of Hr Rahman as Vice-Chancellor 
of Daooa University that 1, as Chancellor, have had the opportunity of being publicly 
associated with him and my first words shall be of welcome to him personally 
and of oongmtaWhm to the University on hs good fortune in obtaining too 
services of so dtottagatohnd a man as its Vice-Chancellor Ifr Bahama g the 
first Indian to hoWT this high post and so to, by that fact alone, assured of 
aa honoured place to the history of the University I feel on safe ground 
to prophesying that to will not be for this reaeon atone, however, that his 
name wifi be remembered to yean to come not only within the University but in 
wider spheres. The University la yet too young tor It to be possible for one of its 
own alumni to hold the poet of vtoe-OhanoelJoc bat Hr Bahama, if he cannot claim 
to be a son of toe University, at any rate to one of Its footer-parents for he ww 
waociated with it tor a number of yean during its infancy, being the first Provost 
of Modem Hall and Reader ta History from 1081 till 1927 and in 1834 ha was elected 
to the Bengal UgiBhtfftc Cbutudi as toe representative of toe University 

You will agree, I am aura, Hr Ylee-Chai w f tor that words of welcome and appre- 
ciation addressed to you on an occasion such as this should be coupled with a re- 
ference to your predecessor, Hr Langley, who was Vioe-OhanoeUor when I last ad 
dimaed tote Cboveoatfen m mag. I have mad with pleasure the generous tribute 
which you paid to him ta your address to toe Court of University at its annual 
me e tin g last February and, U you wifi permit me, I should him to awo ci ato myself 
tally with what you said. He, like you, was one of toe original Provosts of Uftl— 


o India 


Bon to himself until has retirement from the Indian Uueatioual Service last year 
Another and aeon recent toss to that of the {late Sir Abdullah Suhrawariy, a mem- 
ber of the Chart satis old and close friend” the University loan say without 
fear of oontmdbtom Out his sadden and s ' “ ' “ 

Mft *AU?J9BiSnlm Urn-** is im-ym * _ 

counsel mid ripe experience ta toe diScult and vital years tost lie ahead ta which 
India wfD ham to n waa am o dato herself to vastly ohangnd political eomtttieos, her 
om ta doing so depending «ft et ao| tal y « the wisdom and moderation db^dayedby 
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to fte rerord rt any Bring oramis^ Turning to the brighter side of oM eorportste 
life X fori nr* that it nut have been a matter for pride and satisfaction to the 
Urfjtwcritr when a member of its Court-tire Hon We Khaa Bahadur &rirtl Haqae- 
w*e anwiatod Minister tor Education. Die Dacca University may, tn fact, tPaam 
M ore date, attempt to etam that membership of to Court shaS he a ten aka mm 
for appointment to the post of Minister for Education fqr out of the aevtt Kdtetaw 
who Un held thw portfolio amoe the first Ministry was formed In 1881 an fewer 
than five wen members of the Court I, however, enter a caveat that these words of 
mine sure not a variable for use in support of any sneh data. 

I thank yon. Mr Vice- Chancellor, for your kind and courteous words of wefeomo 
to me personally and for your appreciative references to the labours of my Govern- 
ment in their attempts to deems cons tr uct i ve measures for the betterment of Baud 
As 80s Majesty^ representative t listened with pleasure and satisfaction to your &U 
bote of loyalty aad devotion to the Throne From the reports X received of me man- 
ner m winch, the Silver Jubilee Cole b rations were observed iu Dacca, as in other ports 
of Bengal, m which the University participated as far as it was able to in view of 
the fact at the tame it was in recess, there is no doubt that the expressions to which 
you have given uttersnee are no mere Up service I Beat to His Majesty an account 
of hew hit Jubilee had been celebrated and all who took part in those happy rejoicing# 
will hie to know that in reply I beard that the King Emperor was toadied and de- 
lighted st the evidence afforded that a (tear wish of his had been achieved and that 
he was assured of the affection of the Indian branch of the great family of which he 
is the head. 

1 propose now, Mr Vice-Chancellor, to deal very briefly with some of the points 
raised in the report which you have just read. Finance is staff o& stumbling bioak 
but it is heartening to hear of a princely donation such as the four lakhs riven by 
the late Jags Mohan: Pal for the purpose of establishing a medical college There te 
a grekt field of work for doctors among the rural population of Bengal whose health 
has become, from vaneus causes into which I cannot enter here, a problem of nation- 
al impostanoe and Government welcomes any means of ameliorating it Whether for 
this purpose we do not need for well-trained licentiates rather than medical graduates, 
of whom the existing Oo lieges are already taming out large numbers may be a moot 
question. I can assure you, however, tout when the eoheme for the medical coflega 
reaches Government it wiU receive sympathetic oonaWoration on its merits. Grateful' 
though we must be for donations such as this which are earmarked for specific pur- 
poses yet what is seeded even more is the provision of endowments placed unreser- 
vedly st the disposal of the University As you well know. Mr ViM-Ohaa»e&or, the 
older Universities m England have owned their vitabty and their academic and lntel- 
leotua) independence largely to the fact that they have at various times ben nobly 
endowed with gifts of land and money enabling them to pursue their ideate in peace 
aad quietness sad without interference Die Dacca University is stiff in the stage when 
it has to depend on Government for the bulk of the funds necessary for its existence 
aad the result is that every expansion of its activities is dependant upon the approval 
of tin executive Government and the Legislature for it is they who have to find the 
cost Apart from the basic unsoundness of a position such as this tee result has been 
of late, test owing to the depleted condition of Provincial finances the Government of 
Bengal while approving in principle of schemes have boon unable to ask the Legisla- 
ture to vote supphea because there has been no available source from which the 
snppUbs oouid be drawn. Die result of all this is that the University hi denied free 
growth in the direction* la which it feels the need of expansion thus orampfog its 
bote and sod aad perhaps jeopardising its whole future usefulness. I therefore appeal 
tolfeoas who have theciase thm Uriverririr at ham* and ooutempfate beoorifog 
bastefootere of it to make their gifts as free from conditions aspesribte. 

Die wink tint is befog done in ugrimdtaral research n a typteal en»p!» of air 
aotiMto tint mar teodto benefits of the very highest eider to Bengal if it cm 
progress without check and the proposal to establish a Jfaeolty of Agriculture uad 
ara bmtonfog to open at onee a Department of Soil Soienoes to one of dote 
Satetisb 2 eotetaanok The matter has bet* ragngfog tha close attention oftSr 
Jtiatetnr for some time and a decision wifi be reached very shortly I say at once 
tteteTotek a comparatively smalt Paternity. «mh a» th tootemhtovB purpose 
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trifl do what I on to see that It if not delayed In any way Before I leave the 
question of finance I nay say that it will not be possible for any put of the 
Government of India's rant for Bond Development to be allotted for University 
research work each as Eoonomie surveys. The conditions on whioh the grant to 
placed at the disposal of this Government are such that activities of this hind fall 
outride its soope. 

I am glad to hear that in spite of the economic depression and the difficulty 
which many parents most in ooneequeuoe experience in finding the money to give 
their children a University education, yet the number of students remains 
stewly and I do not regard the reduction in any number of Law students as a bad 
sign — rather the contrary, for in Bengal the Law, I am told, has become an over- 
crowded profession which has little to offer except penury to all save a comparatively 
few outstanding practitioners It is, moreover, a profession which tends to draw 
able people away from the oountary-side to the towns and what Bengal needs, 
perhaps more than anything else, Is a toning book of its ** adkraMt bom the towns 
to the Tillages. Government are about to publish, for onfaoism and opinion, a some- 
what lengthy memorandum reviewing the position of Education in Bengal and 
outfacing a new policy The underlying idea of the re-onentafaoa of policy 
which is suggested in the Note is to bring a really effective primary educa- 
tion within tiie grasp of the masses, to Intensify middle vernacular education while 
reorganising its curriculum so as to give it a definitely rural and agricultural Mas, 
encouraging boys to stay in their villages and to turn their thoughts and ambitions 
towards improved methods of agriculture and standards of living and discouraging 
boys who are judged unfit for it from seeking a High English ami University Educa- 
tion. I see great possibilities for Bengal in an educational reform of this nature bat 
it is no exaggeration to my that the keystone of the arch of rural regeneration will 
be the provision by the Universities of highly intelligent educated men and women 
country-minded instead of town-minded. Love of the motherland ia deep-seated and 
urgent in the Bengali race and so insistent to it that It has taken for many the per- 
verted form of anarchy in the shape of non-co-operation and civil disobedience. Both 
these forms of jnagmed term to the country are merely destructive and worse 
than negative — a fact now realised by the Immense majority of the patriotic sons and 
daughter* of BengaL Thank God, the realization has not come too late and though great 
damage has been done to Bengal that damage ia not irreparable. 

Students, do not be deluded into thinking, as so many young people are Inclined to 
think, that happineea is to be got by choosing a career which offers glittering prises 
whether they oe of money or of rank mid position and do not for one moment be- 
lieve that it to one wit the less honourable or satisfactory to five a life of usefulness 
and service to s small and, perhaps, seemingly obscure, part of the community One 
of the truest things ever said was that it is more blessed to give than to receive, 
but tins is only true If the giving is done in the true spirit of a gift without any 
thought of recompense. That is what true love is and is what makes true love auch 
a tremendously potent force if you are tree lovers of Bengal, give to her with open 
bands. She needs your love , Bhe needs your service and I can promise you tins, 
that if you give her what she to calling for she will, without your asking or even 
wishing for it, repay you in untold measure in happiness, contentment and, those 
precious rafts, the love, honour sod respect of those among whom you 1/ve She 
needs village doctors, she needs village school masters, she needs cultivated men to 

S ve the lead to the simple villagers m their sanitation, their methods of agriculture, 
e marketing of their produce and the esUbhahmest of small local industries to 
amply their wants. She needs men of high intellect and education to alt on the 
Bums and plan constructively for the improvement of the rural areas , to sit on the 
Union Benches and Courts and see that the justice whioh to brought to the doors of the 
people to firir and eaflgfateeed . to tram, inspire and toed village defence parties who 
wfif act according to a o o neerted strategical plan should dacens venture to attack a 


village , to take the lead in forming innumerable co-operative societies for a multi- 
tude of purposes which will band the people together In small homogeneous unite 
working for the mutual advantage of their members. These are, In the roughest of 
outline, but a few of the ways’ In which yon can render the truest serrioe to your 
country and in ootmeotion with them I oommeod to your serious attention the 
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to ooaffld6r u 1 Jwvo said. Those of yon who fed that your 
MuliDW and lean i ngs are snah that you can best serve your country by mming st 
Government service in its many branches, or public We, or one oftheprofeeSans 
which oau only be practised in big oitaee will do right io go ahn^d. Others there 
may be who, after reflection, will deoide at ouoe that theuT jareeris tobeone of 
m } ^7® There wiIL however, be many, perhaps 

wh £., m ^ Jj® in as to whether to torn to the towns or whetherto 
choose a Jite in which there will be no prospects perhaps of mnoh more than a hare 
hvehhood and some oUhese may decide to trr for a town career and find they fail 
To these I would Bay turn your thoughts definitely to the countryside and prepare 
yourselves for a life there ’ To those who decide to turn to me towns I would 
oommend the example of such men m the late Rai Bahadur Nagendra Nath Banerij, 
the Pubho Prosecutor of the 24-Parganas, who truly served his country by spending 
all his spue tune in going back to hts village of Bimagar in Nadia District: and in 
doing everything in his power for its improvement and the amelioration of the condi- 
taons of life of its inhabitants Ho many young Bengalis when asked what they want 
y a "fa S *Y Service * an admirable reply if by service is meant sheba and not 
fkT "[“tf ver carwr you may choose, lot your lives be guided and inspired by 

the ideal, not of self-seeking but of service to your fellow-men and your motherland. 


Tie Madras Ooiversity Conveca.tiaa 

The following is the text of the address delivered by the lire A G Hogg, 
Rnnoipal, Madras Christian College to the graduates admitted to degrees at the Con- 
vocation of the Madras University on the 7th August 193S - 
Mr Chancellor, Graduates of the year, Ladies and Gentleman, 

It is only becoming to begin by expressing my sense of the honour of having been 


Selected by H E the Chancellor fo deliver the Convocation Address. Fortunately for 
my peace of mind the diffident sense of an honour too little deserved is qiuokly 
forgotten m a consciousness of the privilege of being permitted to address the 
graduates of the year on an occasion which is a landmark in the lile of every oollege 
student More than thirty two jears hare now slipped by since first I faced a class 
of Madras University students X did so m fear and trembling, for it was my maiden 
effort as a class-lecturer But so kindly responsive did I find the Madras student that 
my alarm quickly subsided , and from that day to this I have never ceased to be 
glad that my lot has been cast amongst the young men of India, m what is lor me 
the most enthralling of all occupations— that of teaching Together we hare shared 
the exhilaration or the treasure-hunt tor truth in re gion s or philosophical thought 
where the teacher is often so little ahead oi the taught. We have dug town together, 
seeking the foundations of faith and duty And at those times when the exhilaration 
faded, we have together put in dogged hard work I do not speak of all. There are 
students— so called— who expect to nave all the reflection and searoh done for them. 
But I have always found that there is the other kind— keen, enquiring youths who 
are, in their measure, real comrades in the quest for truth and understanding The 
presence of even one or two of auch makes teaching a delight , and when, going down 
from the University, they maintain in later We the same habits of alert and oon- 
aoientionB thought, the teacher {feels he has not lived in vam. If in any measure 1 
hare given of my meagre beet to the young men of Lidia, the gift to been mnoh 
more than repaid in the {genuine fellowship we hare had together both in and out Of 
Collage precincts. Is it any wonder, then, Graduates of the yean that when I look on 
vow faces I forget the august spectator*, and forget oven His Excellency hua a ett , 
and am conscious of you alone, Hie latest generation of that eager youthful company 
among whom my We has been spent ? 

To day yonr pilgrim feet are standing on an eminence from which your eyes gase, 
now backward, now forward. Some of you. are athnll with looo mpHahm e nt . ion 
have won your Degree with a rank as high as yon had dared to hope fear Others oi 
jon may be less completely happy, keeping a cheerful mien hat smarting inwardly 
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wider a sense of not having boon able, on those gran axamlnatfon-dsya, to do justice 
to the hard work von had pot in and the powers you feel ooaaofous of possessing 
I can wall sympathise with you. the disappointed ones, for it was to your company 
that 1 belonged on my own Graduation Day Fortunately life has other kums of 
examination-tost, and there the verdicts are often very different But all of yon, 
the disappointed as well as the elated, have oomptetod an achievement in which yon 
do well to take a modest wide. By right of your attainments you are now graduate 
members of the great University of Madras We do not think her faultless, nor 
would aha wish us to do so But we know her worth, and to be robed m her 
insignia fe no mean honour 

It is natural for me to look back to day to my own graduation, and to compare 
the ceremonial on that occasion with what we uae here In those day* the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh possessed no hall of her own adequate for the requirements of 
such an occasion. The halt which was annually hired for the purpose was impre 
save in nothing but its tofty and spacious dimensions, and— possibly owing to an 
instinctive sympathy with the plainness of the architectural setting— plain black 
robes were the order of the day The only acadomic Doctor upon whoso person, 
m my undergraduate days, I ever saw a rod gown was the Profuasor of Astronomy, 
whose communion with the lonely stars had perhaps so emancipated him from the 
herd wstmot that ho could plaodlv defy local cubtont But if m the Edinburgh 
Graduation Ceremony of those days there was little to impress the eve m the mass- 
effect, in the ritual followed there was at one point a greater individual impressive- 
ness. In Madras the magic words which transform the gradnand into the graduate 
are addressed to the whole company of the rcoeuients of oath particular Degree 
collectively At Edinburgh in 1S97 each gradunnt who crossed the platform had his 
Degree conferred on faun individually In suooossion each had to pause and kneel 
bare-headed before the Principal of the University while the latter, holding oat a 
velvet cap an inch or two above the aboie head, murmured the latm formula by 
winch the Degree waa conferred. I do not suggest for a moment that Madras 
should follow suit by requiring our Chancellor to memoriae, say, a Sanskrit formula 
and pronounce it over each gradnand in turn Even wore there no other reason, 
the much greater numbers to be dealt with would rule out any such procedure. Nor 
were there so other reason, the much greater numbers to bo dealt with would rule 
out any such procedure. Nor is there neod for Madras to be an imitator of 
Edinburgh , for if in one respect the old Edinburgh ntnai was more impressive, 
in another respect the snpenonty lies with cmr procedure here 

No graduate of the University of Madras has any excuse for not being aware 
that at admission to his Degree ho bound himself by a solemn vow At Minburgh, 
on the other hand, at least in my day, the vow was subscribed by most graduates 
with a complete unconsciousness of what they were doing Esch man knew that he 
had to sign his name in a register of graduates kept in the University Office, but 
very few indeed wore aware that on the first pages of that register there was 
inscribed a long and solemn undertaking in the Latin tongue, and that by inscribing 
th«r names fn the body of the leather-bound volume thev were pledging themselves 
to observe that vow We do things bettor in Madras, ror this vital part qf the 
act of graduating we reserve a place of honour in the programme, and we clothe It 
in an Impressive ritual of question and answer Thereby we do rightful homage to 
the principle which no true University can forget— the principle that the foremost 
concern of education is with character rather than Intellect 


Graduates of the year, it Is laid down for me by statute that I am to exhort you 
to conduct yourselves suitably unto the position to which, by the Degrees conferred 
on you, you have attained. Any other topic 1 may tooth upon is optional , this 
suteect tg obligatory New upon a strict interpretation I cannot help feeling Hue 
to be rather an isvkUeas requirement, which places mo in something of a dilemma. 
For if I do not comply, I am flouting & statute, while if I obey thelettor of the law, 
I am com mitt i n g an impertinence. There would not have been this dilemma if the 
Address had oosae at an earlier stage in the proceedings— if there had been pteoed 
first the exhortation and then the solemn promise. But for me now to exhort you 
to conduct youndves as you bare already promised to do looks— to say the least— 
use a breach of good form. For it most seem to imply a gratuitous assumption on 
»y part that you gave those undertakings heedlessly, without any retried end confident 
purpose or keeping them. From exhortation, then, 1 will abstain , but without 
offenoe 1 ms; invite you to reflect with me on the implications of the covenant Info 
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his own hod, to shot t pial school H19 education of the village children being 
thus provided for, he proceeded to organise a lev; of tiro sous from each house- 
hold to pay the gabeonpbon for one copy of ft local vernacular periodical which 
this voluntary school-teacher would read stood to the Tillage seniors of an evening. 
Ho himself then proceeded to give half a doses lectures in neighbouring viBagw, 
and made a beginning with a night-school In hu own village. And I may add that 
upon every Subsequent return to his home he resumed this night-school teaching, 
with the ultimate result that this night-school developed into a permanent institution 
and obtained official recognition. 

Graduates, I have shown you a raw school boy giving a oonsplouous example of 
that devotion to the causa of morality and Bound learning to which you are pledged 
What are you going to do, in yoor maturer and wiser way, to emulate it ? I mnted 
an Indian friend for whose wise patriotism I have a high regard to offer me some 
suggestion as to what I should talk of tu this Convocation Address. At once he 
begged me to urge upon such graduates as are economically independent to go back 
to their villages and spend their lives there in the uplift of the rural 
community I pass on this message for your serious consideration. It Is not possible 
for one so ignorant of village life as I am to develop that theme, or even to estimate 
how much self-sacnfice such a life-programme would entail. But remembering that 
India consists mainly of villages, I can oonoerve of nothing more noble, and for a true 
w>n or daughter of a University nothing more appropriate, than a life spent m com- 
bating the ignorance and other social ills that hold the villages of India in thrall 

From the seoond of the promises that were given this day I pass on now to the 
third— the comprehensive promise (which receives & more specific elaboration in the 
vow whioh follows it, attached to the professional degrees) to 'uphold and advance 
social order and the well-being of your fellow men. That Is far too many-sided a 
pledge to be more than touched on, even if I confine myself to the simpler part of 
the upholding of social order Even there I must select, and if you will permit, 
I will lead op to thB single aspect which I wish to Bpesk of by once again drawing 
upon old recollections of what students have told me The incident I am going to 
relate ib almost too trivial to tell of— as it were, a mere straw showing how, m a 
certain quarter, the wind was blowing. But if only the breath of wind that was 
blowing there could become a steady breeze everywhere, it would be a happy day 
tor the social order That is why the trivial mmlent enema worth the telling 

The central figure of my little story is onoe again a student in vacation. I think 
he was at the time a failed Intermediate, although happily only temporarily so 
Desire for & writer knowledge oi his native land had started him off upon a lour, 
mostl) ou foot, through districts unknown to him One evening he found himsolf 
in an area that had been declared plague- infected and where plague passport regula- 
tions were in force. He had no passport Authority stepped in, and ordered him to 
a plague-hut There he was to pass the mght, along with five other wayfarers who 
were strangers to him That is Act I of the tiiwal little drama. Act II is an offer 
to the little party, in return for a small douceur of a chance or slipping away and 
going where they would. Act III is our faded Intermediate expounding to his com- 
rades in discomfort the social wisdom of the plague- regulations and successfully 
persuading them to decline the proffered opportunity of escape. 

That is my insignificant little tale, but now please let your sympathetic imagina- 
tion ofay, along with mine, upon its pettiness "What is it we now see ? We see 
social order struggling to cope with and minimise the curse of plague We see some 
one who ought to hare known better offering to help to frustrate its wise endeavour 
out of deetre tor aelfiah gam. We see the treachery toiled because one of the bumble 
wayfarers was a friend cf social order And teat friend of the social order was a 
University ua a , and he was so effectively ita friend because at College he had 
learned * brooder, more intelligent vision than his fellow wayfarers 

Now enlarge that snapshot Magnify teat miniature till it heoomea as Ug as the 
world. Everywhere we see social order, of one type or of another, holding down a» 
best it can the evils to which, hut for its presence, mankind would be a prey And 
everywhere alas I we see its endeavour hampered by the selfishness of those who 
think first of personal gain. Nowhere in the wide world, 1 fear, is corruption wholly 
absent, though its degree and form may vary It is the very antithesis and negation 
of social order, and yet in some meesare and manner it la a universal menace. May 
we hope that everywhere a the world University men and women are its sworn 
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enemies ? To whom, li not to os graduates, ishall universal society look for help in the 
excision of this cancerous growth ? We are not solitary champions but members of 
a great brotherhood In our novitiate as College students we unself -consciously learn- 
ed to count scrupulous honesty and honour as quite indispensable virtues, to trust 
one another to be straight and true, and to be shocked if ever the exception was 
found to bo mistaken. Than to each of ub there cornea tbs time, as it has oorae 
to yon to-day, whan we pass out of our novitiate and, by vows consciously taken to 
maintain ever the same high standard, we become members of a order of pledged 
servants of the ideal May not society everywhere look to os to heal it of the mnW 
of corrupt praotioes ? The cure will not be easy It is a eanse that calls for martyrs. 
Bat if the Universities of the world aan send out, year by year, a band of graduates 
who have reached the sober decision that whenever the choice may be presented 
between scrupulous honour and worldly snooess, they will always prefer honour, the 
battle will be won. 

Graduates of the year, it is In a momentous hour that you have oompleted your 
novitiate, a time fraught with Issues momentous for India and momentous for the 
world. This India that we love is about to eater upon a constitutional experiment, 
the precise issues of which no man aan foresee The one thing that is certain is that 
more than ever before ahe will need to find in her oihzens quantise of the kind which 
it is the function of the Universities to foster and develop She will need as citizens 
men and women who have learned to think for themselves and to act as they think, 
and whose judgments have well-informed and sympathetic wisdom that comes of 
wide and wisely ohosen reading She will need those who can pot country before 
community or party, and who, even when feelings are running high, can seek a chari- 
table and sympathetic understanding of views with which they disagree Bhe will 
need those who will speak the troth only in love, will speak nothing but the truth 
Where, if not to her Universities, shall she look tor sacn citizens ? 

For the world at large also the hour is fraught with issues of the first moment 
Developments are afoot in the West whioh call rudely into question ideals that we 
bad fondly regarded as among the finest achievements of the tinman spirit Indeed, 
there ore those who believe that to-day we stand *at one of the great turning-points 
in human history, comparable in significance to that in which the Middle Ages gave 
birth to the modern world.” Democracy is under challenge not only in its sadly im- 
perfect realisations but in its very aims and principles. Apprehensively we watch 
toe development of the totalitarian state m its various forms— m Soviet Russia, m 
National Socialist Germany, and in Italian Fascism which for the Sake of eoonomio 
efficiency, throws democracy overboard, and so does with the willing consent of the 
masses ‘‘That the people" Bays Professor Macmurry, “should abdicate all their political 
rights, and with them all that gives meaning to human life, m the interests of a successful 
functioning of the existing social machinery simply could not have occurred to any 
European of toe nineteenth century ” That we of the twentieth century should have 
seen it happen before our eyes is a fact of the utmost significance, summoning ns to 
a revision of all our social ideas Mere conservatism will not do And surely, in the 
effort to work oat a better organisation and embodiment for those ideals of freedom 
of whioh democracy has been the custodian, none oan be better fitted to take a part 
than those who, like you graduates, have breathed the free air of the Uwveratiee, 
and have learned that there are regions of the spirit where dictation by toe totalita- 
rian state would be on impious usurpation of sacred rights. 



The leibaj OsiveTtiljr Ceaveeatiei 

The following is the fall text of Hu KxseOenov the Governor of Bombay’* address 
to the Convocation of the Bombay University held on the 301 k August SOM — 

Mr Tfce-Chanoefler, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

Thu hi the first occasion on which I have availed myself o! the privilege of 
BddrwBiug Convocation. I do not Intend to address you at great length, but I wish to 
consider some of the functions of a University and its place in the hfs of the com- 
munity 

First let me Impress upon you the Importance of a University aa a focus of 
scholarship and a centre of mteUeotul life. It cannot fulfil ha function antes It is 
the home of nua of first rate ability and so works in aa atmosphere of cultured and 
scholarly mtdhgeuoe. Therefore It is for you to gather Into this University men of 
highest intellectual capacity attainable here and to keep your standard high 

A University should be something more than an examination body, something 
more than an organisation for providing faoilitiee for research and original work It 
should, through die medium of tta lectures sod its Societies, act aa a source of in- 
spiration for undergrarfuatee. 

First rate ability u necessarily rare and it cannot be provided at will just where 
it ia required, Mo one city, much leas one college, can provide professors on all 
subjects without admitting mediocrity in oae or more directions. In Ragland a tradi- 
tion of exoeltece in certain subjects has been built up wound certain Universities 
such as the ‘Greets ’ School of Oxford, the Mathematical Tripos of Cambridge, the 
Agricultural Degree of Leeds and the Metallurgy Degree of Sheffield. Why, then, 
should we net make the beat of oar opportunities in a uke manner ? In Bombay and 
Poona there are groups of college*. Each college has probably one or two men of out- 
standing ability, but no ©allege* can possibly have such men teaching all subject* 
Would it not be as well if each place applied itself particularly to one or two 
branches of study, and each college in eaah place threw open its lectures to students 
of all colleges ? Post-graduate*, both in India and Europe, do as a matter of fact, go 
to that University where there are the best facilities regardless of their undergradu- 
ate allegiance. In this way a particular University or group of colleges in one place 
would become a centre for the study of one particular branch of learning and the 
best use would be made of snob first rate material as we have. 

Tea wifi see that I take a high view of the duties sad responsibilities of a Uni- 
versity I should regard it aa a great misfortune should it become merely as Insti- 
totioD for the production of B. As. The true object of a University is not success 
in the passing of exam i nations, bat the encouragement of deep study in some subject 
for the attainment of real knowledge and oonsoqoont training of the mind. 

Th» brings me to the great difference between secondary sod University educa- 
tion. It must never be forgotten that the former deals with the teaching of adote 
cents, and the adolescent mind has peculiarities which call for special methods. Let 
me quote from the Lectures and Essays of Professor J B Seeley — 

‘It will be admitted that t e ac h ing boys is very different from teaching men If we 
uiqmre in what the difference consists, we find that the boy requires to be constantly 
supplied with motives for working while the mm brings these with him On the 
other hand, the man needs above all thugs learned and profound instruction, which is 
less necessary for the half-termed mmd of Che boy It is by no mams necessary 
that the masters of a school Bhoold be deeply tented. If they have tact, firmness 
and lively way of teaching, with competent knowledge, they will do ill that can bo 
done in a school. Moderate tenting will be sufficient to command the respect and 
stimulate (he minds of boys. The qualification* most important to a lecture are quite 
different Hie liveliness and attractiveness which interest boys are not required, to 
the same extent, in teaching young mao. Manner Is here mooh less Important and 
matter much more. The lecturer deals with a npar stage of intellect Ia order to bo 
a useful guide to the cleverest young man at their moat impressionable age, be must, 
before a fl things, be a mao of power and tenting. In short, the saeoew of a school- 
master depends mainly upon feb force of character, the eunoern of a college lecturer 
mainly upon Us force anaripenesB of intellect.” 
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And be gooe on fo Bay “Evan if University teachers devote themselves absolutely 
to the woik of Ednoation, they will find that the way to influence the students most 
powerfully is by becoming sb learned as possible 7 

1 will mad one last quotation on the subject of ftramm H fu>r| fl _ 

*1 folly recognize the use of a system of rigorous examination and the advantage 
of rafting the men to some extent and arranging thorn with soma reference to merit. 
Bat I do earnestly maintain that when this examining and placing are made the prin- 
cipal thing, when the tripos is made the hoart of the whole Systran, the great cen- 
tral pump which propels the life-blood through all the arteries of the University, 
tiie system becomes mischievous and lowers the whole tone of education " 


I ran aware that examinations are a necessary evil, bat they should be kept is the 
secondary and subsidiary place winch is proper to them. By this I do not mean to 
infer that the standard of University Examinations should be lowered. It is my im- 
prossion that this has already been done m the case of this University and is one 
of the corollaries of a system whereby examinations play too important a role, and 
scholarship and learning do not receive the respect doe to them £ should, therefore, 
say to the University authorities “fiaise the standard of your Degree examinations, 
make your decree a hallmark of learning and scholarship, not merely a certificate 
that a voting man or young woman has read a specified number of textbooks. 7 

I would also say to the University authorities that their proper sphere is the im- 
provement of the university in all its phases, — culture, learning, scholarship This is 
a Bplendtd and a heavy task, and I would ask you to concentrate your energies and 
reBouroea thereon. Do not bo inveigled into wasting time on sidelines You nave not 
the tune or money, nor is it your function, to examine and give diplomas for minor 
subjects, whu.li do not really come within the sphere of a University "Where educa- 
tion is an activity of Government I would ask you for your co-operation. 


As regards Secondary Education, your function is to form a suitable syllabus for 
your Entrance Examination This automatically influences the work of the Matricula- 
tion olass in each Secondary School There, however, your influence should oease 
I would go fm ther and impress on you that m forming your Matriculation ByUabos 
you should work m close and fnendlj co-oporation with those who control Secondary 
Education, naraelv, the Educational department, so that your examinations wiU be 
oo-ordinated, not only to Berve jour particular purpose, but to fit in harmoniously with 
the Secondary behoof course os a whole, and the latter should be so adjusted as to 
meet the needs of the average boy about to enter life irrespective of whether he 
enters a college or not, and it is the majority which wlII not These aims may appear 
at first sight, to conflict. In realitv and in practice they do not oonfliot, and I think 
that a onmcaium can be devised which will enable the ordinary Secondary School 
reasonably to satisfy botlc 

Next, Ladies and Gentlemen, I wish to diaw attention to the influence of the Uni- 
versity in a direction which is not often considered I refer to its influence on un- 
employment Although the University ceases to have any direct connection with its 
graduates and those who fail to become graduates onoe they go down, it cannot be 
indifferent to their subsequent careers An unfortunate bat most noticeable feature of 
present conditions is the number of unemployed BAs The groat bulk of these took their 
degrees with some idea that it would be easy thereaftoi to enter Government Bervioe 
In the past, when B A.s were few, this was a reasonable hope At the present day 
only a mi unto percentage can be so employed As for industry, employers would in 
most oases prefer men with prat tical training In the West, a few graduates arc 
required in mdnstries, not for their degrees, but for the wider mental outlook 
possessed by a cultivated mind The value of such men should be brought to the 
noboe of business magnates. Even so, only comparatively few men will be absorbed 
in this way, and a large number of graduates will remain withont occupation 

I mention these faua to show tie waste involved in turning oat these unemployed 
Tpw j*rent who pats in all his savings into his son s education, wastes his money, the 
University wastes its energy and resources in teaching them, and Government 
wastes ita grants. As you know, the man who has taken a Umvertity course m this 
country is usually unwilling to take np any but clerical work Even Bachelors of 
Agriculture moie often than not turn away from agriculture It is obvious too that 

when a B. A is compelled by necessity to under take work that is done equally well 

by those with no University training, the time and money spent on that training 
hove been was tod Thus the private money which might have Seen used for appren- 
ticing a hoy to a trade or starting him w agriculture, and tiie University and public 
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foods which might hare been used to better advantage are spent in a way which 
increases unemployment 

The plain fact is that it Is waste of money to give University education to boys 
equipped with less intellectual ability than wilt ensure a reasonable ohanoe of em- 
ployment in an oeouption demanding a graduate’s training Let me therefore appeal to 
yon to keep the standard of your entrance high. It is a hard thing to ask an insti- 
tution to do anything which will redone the numbers of its entrants, but the needs 
of the present day cry out lor a remedy for this kind of unemployment 

Whilst on the subject of unemployment, let me say how glad I am that the 
equipping oi the University Department of Chemical Technology is almost complete, 
that teaching work is now in progress, nod that a start will soon be made with the 
prosecution of technical research. As a result, Bombay now has one of the best 
Departments of Textile Chemistry and Chemical Engineering in the East 

The University, and, I may add, my Government, have done our united best to 
make this Department a success. The need of it in oar City cannot be questioned 
Many of our brilliant students, who could have been of the greatest help m the 
development of oar staple industry, have been unable to obtain the necessary training 
owing to the expenses of proceeding abroad Our new Department has changed all 
that, since the tution fee voll be well within the roach of the majority 

There is one element, however, which is essential for oar success. We mast have 
the cordial co-operation and support of tho public and the business interests Good 
wishes will not suffice practical help alone will avail Tho University is starting in 
a small way with but two branches of Chemical Technology and with facilities for 
only 20 students per term In five »or ten years time when sufficient ex- 
perience has been gained, the new Department most be moved, and must form the 
nucleus of vn all-embracing and extensive Technological College To do this, large 
funds are essential The public have so far been generous, for >n tho short penod during 
which the Department has been working donation to the amount of over Be. & lakhs 
have been received But mnoh greater sums are required before the University will 
be in a position to bniki a College of Technology with many Departments, worthy of 
the City of Bombay 

Mav I, then appeal to the public who are interested in the industrial development 
of this Presidency, and to the millowners, to give generous financial support to the 
University Booh help wiD bring its own reward, for tinder the present system of 
industrial competition high tariffs cannot shield an inefficient industry If the milt- 
owners will Mt aid the University, they will have at their disposal for their higher 
technical porta a supply of highly trained Indian graduates whose presence in the 
mills cannot but lead to more efficient working They will bo helping a Department 
which exists to help them, to which they can oven now bring their problems with 
the assurance that high technical skill Is at thou disposal for the solution of their 
difflculhee 

In conclusion, I should like to say how glad I am to have had this opportunity 
of addressing you If I have dealt chiefly with the problems which aro the reepon- 
bilitv of the authorities. I do not forget that many of you have still some time at 
the University ahead of you, and that others of vou are now graduates at the outset 
of vour careers. To the former I would say Mnbo the most of your tune Work 
bard Think out your various problems and try and reach the truth Thera u an 
enormous field of study before you. Make sure that what you know, you know 
thoroughly and exactly 

To the graduates I would wish all success in the battle of life which Uee abend 
of you. You are entering upon it at a time of vital importance to your oountry, 
when great and far-reaching changed are Impending. Bee to it that year gifts of 
extra knowledge and learning are used to the heat advantage, not only for your own 
good, but, above aft, for the good of that groat India whom it is our ambition and 
dut\ to serve To yon, young ladies and young men, I would express my sincere 
hope that you may ail, in the near future, Becure happy and useful occupation 



the Kashi Vidyapith Convocation 

The 7th Samavartan Samskar (Convocation) of the Kashi Vidpapitha was held on 
the 14th August 1935 m the Kashi "Vidyapitha bail dings The function began by the 
hoisting of the national flag and prayer Mr Birbal Singh. Registrar, presented the 
Bnatak* (graduates) to Dr Bhagavan Das, tho iCttfapari, Kashi \idvamtha, 
who conferred the degrees Mr Sr* Prakaea , vice principal, read a letter 
of Babu Eajendra Prasad, Congress President, uho owing to some pressing 
business, was not able to attend the function, but wished success Mesa sages from 
Mrs Uma Nehru, Mr Mohan Lai Saksena and the % ice Chanoellor of the Gujarat 
Vidyapitha were read 

After this Aoharya Zakir Hu stain Saheb of Jamia Millia, Delhi, read his con 
vocation address in Urdu which runs thus ‘I hesitated m aocepbng vour kind invi- 
tation to address this oonvooation, for I sincerely felt it was a distinction I did. not 
deserve But I accept it as a gesture of good will and approval for the work my 
colleagues are doing at the Jnmia Millia in the face of great odds 

Dr Zakir Hu&aatn then proceeded to show how nothing short of a trulv nation 
a) system of education could ensure the healthv growth and progress of Indian people 
He regarded it as essential both sociologically and educationally To him society was 
the primary entity and the individual waa secondary ‘Education , ho said, ‘is the 
deliberate and pnrjiosive effort of a Social group to transfer to its new generation the 
culture of its past theroby ensuring continuity of sooial life and enabling it to make 
necessary adaptation m a changing environment National eduoabon is to the nation 
what memory and intelligence are to the individual Without national education the 
nation cannot last and the individual is unthinkable with nation the whole of which ho is 
a part ' He then discussed the nature of the educational process and characterized it as 
‘the revivification in a new miod of the mental energies latent in goods of culture 
And since mind can best assimilate the cultural values of things to which it bears 
some peculiar affinity, tho oultural {,oods of the group to whioh the individual be- 
longs are the best instruments of his education 

in the light of this general principles Dr Zakir Hoasain referred to many im- 
portant problems of national education to which he invited the serious thought of 
Indian educationalists He advocated educational autonomy for all geographical or 
religious groups, constituting Indian polity as tho demands not only of sound pohtioa 
but also of sound education He specifically mentioned of Muslim education ana said 
There is a type of extreme Indian nationalists who insists oa every one giving np 
his religion before lie is entitled to rank as a true son of India There should be no 
suoh condition precedent to true nationalism Patriotism can be a port of one s loyalty 
to one s faith and need not be a betraval and infidelity ’ Tho Indian Musalmana are 
behind none, said ho, bn their love for country They are proud of being a compo- 
nent part of tho great Indian people but they insist that they should remain a caaa- 
cioas part I welcome this insistence not only as a Muslim bat Ed so as an Indian 1 
Addressing the graduates on whom the degrees were conferred, he said ‘To those 
of you who mav choose careers that will bring you wealth and distinction I have 
just one word to say the road to success need not be one over cherished ideals tram- 
pled under foot and dear obligation neglected On tho basis of narrow self interest 
blind to the service of the whole of which one is a part, no personal development is 
possible which may rank above the animal * 

Addressing those who would do vote themselves to national work, he said ‘Friends 

H l are going oat into an unfortunate land, the land of political dependence, of m- 
ectual slavery, of social injustice, of inhuman customs, the land of tyminy of 
pneste, of the hatred of caste towards caste and creed towards creed, the land of 
illiteracy, of preventable disease and avoidablo death, of unspeakable poverty and 
indescribable misery The extreme desperation of the situation may cause to believe 
that its need can be met only by wholesale destruction. Manv a young man think 
like thw But I am afraid destruction will not make our task easier For destruction 
is already there m a great measure Diseases and disabilities we have many but 
hardly any that we oan remove by working ourselves up to a frenzy and ending a 
short Uvea effort We are called upon not to destroy bat to build. The situation does 
not demand of a torrent of boiling blood, but a steady stream of sweat from our 
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toilsome brows Oar future shall be forced in the unpretentious cottage of the peasant, 
the smoky shed of the workshop and umler the thatched hut of our village school 
'If you will take up the work of regenerating tout people, he continued, ‘remember 
that it requires patient toil, thankless and untiring at tunes, poor m immediate re- 
turn but rich m the promise of ultimate harvest. You oannot take up the task if 
you are in haste , it requires thoroughness. You cannot hope to help effectively in it 
if vou work by fits and starts. It requires steady efforts. You had better keep away 
from it if failure engenders disappointment in you and disappointment and despair 
failures there will bo many ana frequent Only they shall venture to work 
here who can tarn every failure into stimulus for renewed effort Yon cannot 
take up this work with the spirit of negation and distrust lurking in you. 
For this will render you intellectually bankrupt and morally too stenie 
for the mighty effort Moral qualifies of the first order are essential if you 
would undertake this responsibility If vou got to day and now & divine gift of the 
most perfect institution of political and cultural life it would bo us Jess. They will 
sink down to the level of our moral height and become unrecognizable A people 
can keep its worth and its institution only on the love! on which it can create them 
by itself It is further essential that the youth of the country should co-operate in 
this mightveffort for a considerable length of time l Is thiB co operation possible ? 
asked Dr Hussain, and said —‘One requires to be great to say yes to tho question 
in an India of Hindu milk and Muslim water in on India of Brahmans and untouoh- 
ables, in a sub-continent which houses .the most divergent ladioal characteristics, the 
moat contradictory cultural currents, the most sanguine struggles of conflicting ideate 
But I have optimism enough to sat so because 1 am sustained by the belief that 
India s mission in history is the evolution of a distinct typo of humanity combining 
and harmonizing m itself the virtues of tho diverse types which history has produced, 
a type that might work out a better scheme of civilized existenco If you are also 
sustained by that belief vou wi'l be ready to give and receive co operation. But when 
doubt comes over vou and fatigue then look to the picture of a politically and spiritu- 
ally free and great India which you should carry in vour breast ljook to this picture 
it would strengthen you and if vou still see round vou the moan and the ignoble, 
the faithless ana the unbelieving, the self-seeker and tho career monger, cunning and 
brutality, slavery and coatenteduess with slavery then know that the task is not yet 
over and the work must go on ’ 

Dr Bhagava * Das t thanking Pandit Malaviva. said that through bis tuhtrvad our 
end would be achieved. N<*xt he thanked the speaker for his vory excellent and in- 
valuable speech and said ‘It is our duty to do something and find out a way bo that 
we nun be united W e should not only sec tho diffi rentia but have an eye on the 

f eme as well, otherwise even thing will bo spoiled He should bo made to act up to 
ts advice m bringing about unity and reforming our national education 
The function then terminated 


The Hjeere University Coovocatiss 


The following is tho text of the Convocation Address delivered by Mr C Y 
CJftntomanu Chief Editor, “The Loader Allahabad at the Convocation of the Uni- 
versity of Mysore hold on the 0th. October 1030 — 

Your Bighorn, Mr Vice-Chancellor and Members of the University of Mysore, 

It is a great privilege for one to be called upon to address this august assemblage. 
I owe the honour to tho friendly partiality of Sn Hurt* Ismail, from whom I lure 
received many kindness since we formed each other s acquaintance at the first Round 
Table Conference in London nearly five years ago I received the call last year hot 
had to disappoint myself owing to dl-heatth I esteem it a good fortune that the 
invitation luut been renewed this year 

Your Highness, my first knowledge of Mysore osme from the rloh and unique 
tabute paid to your illustrious father by the Indian National Congress In 2894, when 
Hw late Highness died very young at CW cqtta to the sorrow of all who admired 
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him «b man and ruler For the first and (until now) only time that great organisa- 
tion recorded “its deep sense of the loss which has been sustained in the death of’ 
a ruling prince “not only by the State over which he ruled with such wisdom, 
ability and beneficence but also by all the Indian people, to whom his constitutional 
reign was at once a vindication of their political capacity, an example for their 
active emulation, and an earnest of their future political liberties” This was said of 
Your Highness s father, the parent of the great Representative Assembly of Mysore, 
the first of its kind in the whole of India. Batlding npon the foundation thus well 
and truly laid, Your Highness s illustrious brother has Btnce given this great State a 
Legislative Council with an elected majority and well-defined functions and, recog- 
nizing that education is the Indispensable condition of the success of representative 
institutions, he has endowed the State with this University — again, the first of its 
kind in any Indian State, and the first teaching and residential university established 
anywhere in India. Education in all its branches and of all classes has been the anxious 
concern of His High ness’s Government, as I have soon from the voluminous and 
instructive literature kindly placed at my disposal by the anthonhee of this University 
And if I may venture to add to this, the keenness of His Highness and his Govern- 
ment for industrial development and for all round national advancement may well be 
the envy of Indians residing outside His Highness b State 

Swaraj y a is the present national demand of India In one and a very important 
sense the people of every Indian State hare Swaraj y a, although unfortunately, not in the 
full sense of Lincoln a bistono phrase “government of the people for the poople by the 
people, ” But m His Highness a territory, there is, defimtelv representative government 
from the village to the central government of the State, and the unmistakable tendency 
of the evolution of institutions has uniformly been to the direction of progress. Here is 
combined administrative efficiency of the bureaucratic system of British India with all 
the pride and all the advantage of Government by a ruler who is for the people and 
of the poople, who thinks their thoughts and shares their feelings, their jovs and 
sorrows , whose traditions are rooted in the native soil of the State as theirs are , 
who is not a transient being with a limited and temporary interest in the people 
and their problems bat one who has inherited a permanent living interest m them 
from his fathers and is concerned to hand over the heritage to his sons m 
untarnished splendour There is a “soul 1 in Indian States which we miss in our 
drab British India. I am very much aware of the many grievances of the people 
of Indian States in general, and veiy much wish for a more or less radical change 
of system in order to give the people a definite share m their own government , 
but I always have been, and hope shall always be, for the preservation of the States 
under their ruling princes, who are the living emblem of India s past glory and may 
yet prove to be a potent agency in the transformation of the destinmes of Hus 
great land. And, though I may differ, much to my regret, from your distinguished 
Dewan on much m the new Government of India Act, we are both gratified oy the 
prospeot of all-India federation, which will bring the States and British India into 
joint counsel over common problems My study of the new constitution does not 
induce an excess of optimism in my mind, but now that it is a settled faot I shall, 
with Sir Mirxa Ismail, hope for the best and shall be happy if actual events should 

t rove at least a fraotion of my pessimism to be excessive, if not unfounded. Mysore 
as been the breeding ground of statesmen Beginning with the celebrated Puraaiya, 
never forgetting Dewan Rangaoharlu and Sir Sesbadri Aiyar, nor omitting Mr Y P 
Uadhave Bao and Sir Vwwasvaraya (the Dewan during whose regime this University 
was founded), and coming down to the present dav of Sir Mirza Ismail, this State 
of Mysore has demonstrated to the world, not only by its objective achievements 
but m the persons, first of its illustrious Maharajas and next of its ministers, that 
India is sfafi nob m constructive political talent and deserves a higher destiny than 
to remain a dependency As a humble publicist who has been in the political life 
of British India for 37 years, I Bakte His Highness the Maharaja as the honoured 
head of such a State and pray that my fortunate countrymen of Mysore may long 
enjoy the good fortune of looking up to him as the guardian angel of their moot 
cherished interests. Authorities on ancient Indian polity have informed us, as the 
result of their profound studies, that the old sentiment was that “a ruler entrenched 
behind the impregnable fortress of his people’s love is unconquerable,” and that it 
was the root principle of that polity that “every function or the State had to be 
conditioned by and to be subordinated to the need to preserve both Booiety and the 
State” Maythera Ideas constantly guide every ruler of an Indian State, as in 
this great state ! 
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Yoar Highness, I first visited this State 27 years ago I was then the assistant 
secretary of the Industrial Conference and came here with the special object of 
stodvmg jwr Dasara Industrial Exhibition I utilized the occasion to see your 
Technical Institute too. and to witness .thanks to the courtesy of your then Dewan. my 
lamented and distinguished friend Mr V P Msdhava Rao, one of the Durbars and a 
uttmg of tout representative Assembly I saw too a few of your institutions 
situated at Bangalore His Highness^ great palace was stilt incomplete while 
the Indian Institute of Science was represented only by walls three or 
tour feet high from the ground. In pressing mo to pay the present visit, Sic Mitt* 
Ismail told me of the immense strides that the Citv and State of Mysore have sinew 
made in everv direction I expect, before I shall hare retraoed my stew to 
Atlaliabad to find ocular demonstrations of the vast progress recorded to the official 
publications of the State. Among your many institutions established and functioning 
for the well being and advancement of the loval subjects of Mysore a very high if 
not the foremost place must certainly be jnven to this University Education is 
l<oth the means to an end and an end to itself In a res trio ted sense, edacahon by 
itself will not achieve everv thing but without it nothing can bo accomplished 
Svdnev Smith said “The doctor will not tell von that vou will be all right 
when the bile has been removed , bat he will tell you that \ou cannot be all right 
unless it is removed. Similarly, man may not obtain all the good he wants 
merelv bv reason of spending a tow \cass at school and college and in the 
university, but he can usefuBy attempt nothing worth mentioning unless his 
ignorance is removed by education, ilis Highness the Maharaja has been a 
life-long believer m education and has consistently striven to give its benefits 
to a large and increasing number of hiB subjects It was with pnde and 
almost enrv that I studied the last deconncial report on education ui this State 
Eager as successive Governments of Hw Hkhnesa have been to secure a wide diffu- 
sion of elementary education among all classes And both sores, assiduous as thetr 
efforts have been to devise a sound system of secondary education as the foundation 
both of uwvemtT tod technical education they have, under His Highness s segw, 
1»« * n at the same burn equal'? mindful of the noceetfit) of the two latter It w to 
this statesmanlike view of the problem that vour people owe the existence side by 
wd of diversified a& well os of the higest a ademic education. British Indian pre- 
ntices as well as meter-states mav with adiantago emulate the high example set by 
My sore m tins as in other respects 

* Having decided to establish tin* University the Government and their advisors 
had no difficulty m making up their minds in favour of a modern teaching and real 
denb&l institution os being m every way superior to the older type of federal or oxa 
nuiLDg unnersity Mvsora did not wait for the muimmontal report of the Sadler 
Commission to instruct it. A subject which has not yot wholly ceased 
to be controversial in British India, Mysore goKed almost without the outside 
world knowing about the discuaswns here The exatople of Mysore was soon 
followed by Benares and Aligarh, Dana and Lo< know, and It was my privilege as 
the first Minister of Education id the United Provinces, to earn through the 
legislature, under the enthusiastic guidance of Sir Uar court Butler, Bills to sonar ate 
high school and intermediate education from the university to reconstruct Allahabad 
1 nivcrsit; on the basis of a teaching and residential institution I am confronted 
to know that at least m Mysore, which ha* worked the new system for a longer 
renod than any other Indian university, there is no regret and no misgiving ana 
there w no wistful “looking backwards on an examining board & a better type of 
unweratv The results as they are embodied in reports, have fully justified Mysore a 
wisdom and foresight 


I cannot presume \$ arrogate to mvself the role of a critic but may yet venture 
with Year Highness » permission, to submit five suggestions for the consideration of 
the competent authority 

(1) The place of religion in education has engaged the beet thought of the wisest 
men m two continents for generations and yet remaum, I fear, an unsolved problem, 
J bar® to confess that at one time, and for Jong, I was a convinced advocate of 
*«-ular education and the avoidance of religious instruction in public schools and 
colics, I fenacioosly held to the wow that the homo is toe legitimate place for 
reiigm* instruction. But m indifference reigns supreme in the Indian home, the 
result has been tit upbringing of toe youth of Jam in a noa-religtoue atmosphere 
with eoasenueneca by no means to or the country's good, lam as far « mr 
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I was from any Idea of educational institutions being converted Into centres of secta- 
rian Btnfe or theological contention (bat would indeed be a disaster of the first 
magnitude , Vat the conviction has been strengthening in me that this can be avoided 
ana yet instraotwn m the broad principles of religion— the most important of which 
are, I believe, common to all religious systems— can be imparted to the great 
advantage of the individual as well as the nation Nowhere in India is there a head 
of state more inspired by religions faith, and nowhere is there a broader toleration 
among people than in this favoured State— the State chosen by the great Sankara as 
the centre of the greatest of his jntha* (of course I refer to Sringen}— and it appears 
to me therefore; that an acceptable and advantageous eolation of the problem of 
religions Instruction m educational institutions can be attempted here with greater 
prospect of success than almost anywhere else 

(2) Addressing the convocation of the University of Madras m 1987, Raja Sir T. 
Madhava Rao, a statesman who with 8ir Salar Jung raised the stature of India m 
the estimation of tbo world, held up the ideal "everything of something, and some- 
thing of everything” This ideal combination, always difficult, of a generic knowledge 
of aD subjects with specialised knowledge of one subject is becoming increasingly 
difficult, tf indeed not impossible, due to the great advance of knowledge as well as to the 
extent to whioh specialization has been carried But this does not justify, even if it 
ma> explain, the opposite extreme of enabling a young man to qualify for a degree 
in a state of complete ignorance of things fundamental I understand and to a great 
degree appreciate the latter-day tendency of educational thought to allow students 
the widest option m the seleohon of subjects But this must be subjeot to a 
necessary reservation It ought not to be made possible for any one to go through 
the whole of hiB school and college and university education, without having to study, 
say his mother-tongue or the classic language in which are enshrined the treasures 
of his ancient lore, spiritual as well as secular, or the elements of the history and 
geography of his and other countries, or the rudiments of science Bow to draw a 
curriculum or syllabus which will not be open to this grave objection and will at 
the same time not overburden the student, while it will also pay dne heed to the 
nourishment of the soul and the strengthening of the body, is a most important 

S roblem which educational authorities have not yet been able to solve but to which 
ley have got to address themselves with unremitting attention 

0) I would earnestly urge the claims of the Ayurvedic and Uoam system of 
medicine for State patronage and for recognition by the Umvers ty Fortunately the 
forth of people is still great m both of these indigenous Bvatenw while medical relief 
can be extended to our rural millions more easily and at less cost to the State by 
the adoption of those systems than by exclusive patronage of what is popularly 
known as the allopathic system. Bengal has served herself and India by most praise- 
worthy efforts to rehabilitate the Ayurvedic system. In the last two generations there 
have been m Bengal eminent Ayurvedic doctors whose skill and success have gone 
far to re establish Ayurveda m the confidence of educated Indians. There are m 
Calcutta two first-class Ayurvedic colleges with hospitals attached— the Ashtanga and 
the Viswanfttha — , the latter founded and liberally endowed by my distinguished 
friend Mahamahopadhaya Kaviraj Gananath Sen Saraswati perhaps the greatest 
living exponent of Ayurveda. "W ith him as Dean of the Faculty an efficient Ayurvedn, 
college has been opened in Benares Hindu University It is s fact too patent to need 
demonstration that indigenous institutions and systems have withered for lack of 
State support under a Government whioh has brought everything from the west. And 
thanks to the system of education inaugurated under tho rafluenoe of Macaulay, 
Indians educated m everything English aunoBt to the exclusion of Indra s culture, 
have oome to believe more m things western than in their national heritage In this 

C l of view, it is no small good fortune that Indian States continue to exist under 
al patrons of learning and the arts. Among them the place of Mysore and its 
Maharaja is conspicuous. Mysore is renowned for and wide for its Bupport of Sans- 
krit learning and India’s fine arts I am hopeful and confident, therefore, that I do 
not make a rain appeal when I plead for tho recognition and the generous support 
of the Ayurvedic toad Unanl systems of medicine by tho Government and the Univer- 
sity of Mysore. 

(4) I would request tho authorities of Mysore Um varsity to consider the institu- 
tion of studies in Journalism more or leas on the hues of tho course hi the London 
School of Sooaomioe. 2 am glad to notice that Madras University is moving in this 
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direction. The newspaper press hss otme to Btay Whatever attempts. legislative or 
executive, may be made from time to time to regulate or control it, I do not suppose 
that any senoua-nniHied person thinks it posable or desirable to suppress the press 
altogether If, then. It must oontmue to exist, it m obvious that a more efficient sad 
responsible press u greater advantage to the State and the community than one leoa 
efficient and responsible. This end, m my opinion, oan be beet achieved by the im- 
parting of education to Journalists in the subjects which they have daily and weekly 
to disease. In our country more than in hinds where education ia widely diffused 
among the people, the press not merely records hot instrnots public opinion. Should 
not the instructors themselves be instructed ? Courses of lectures to aspiring journa- 
lists on politics, economics end sociology, to name the three most important sub- 
jects, cannot but prove beneficial. If directly to the journalists, indirectly to the State 
ami the community 

(5) More and more is it being recognised that English oan never become the 
common language of the people of India, howsoever it may be diffased among a limi- 
ted class. It is being equally reoogmzed that there must Vo one oommon Indian lan- 
guage w which there can be exchange of thoughts among Indians living hi the north 
and south, east and west Thirdly, it is obvious that the only language which can 
serve this purpose is Hindustani To say this is not to sty that it can at any time 
replace one s mother tongue Efforts such as are bang made in Mysore for the deve- 
lopment of Eanada must be continuously made in every state and every province in 
respect of the mother-tongue of its people Without prejudice to this, I am dear 
Hindi should be included among recognized optional languages in schools and oo! legos 
all over India. The part of the country where it is least understood is the south 
But it is encouraging to know that increasing number of men— and also women— of 
booth era India are studying Hindi, and the arrangements made under the auspices of 
the All India Hindi Sahitya Sammdnn are hemming more and more popular year by 
year 1 hare noticed with pleasure that the classical languages of both Hindus ana 
Muslims receive equal attention m tins Carvers ty And I am pad that for the benefit 
of the latter. I nto is extensively taught In the educational institutions of the State 
I shad hope that the plea I have ventured to make for Hindi as a recognised 
language will he considered with sympathy 

Graduates of the year, it is now my duty to offer you advice to conduct yourselves 
in life m a manner befitting your position as almntm of the University of Mysore 
Unfortunately, I am not over-fond of the pastime of advising others. Those who 
wont before you were fortunate w bang addressed by intellectual giants, profound 
scholars, great scientists 1 am a mere journalist. As a student I was not a credit to 
my college and my teachers, politics having interested me too much and too early in 
hie. And 1 am too conscious of failings, many and serious, to advise others with 
confidence. It is my duty to tell you that yon must never neglect the par amount 
chums of physical health and strength at once I think of myself and feel the 
awkwardness of one who haa never taken care of himself advising others to do what 
he has always failed to do I ought to ask yon to retain a constant and living 
interest in the branches of learning which have been the subjects of your studies m 
the University Hare I presume to this, bemg myself immersed in the dav to-day 
work of a journalist with little leisure for higher studies ? Success in life is too 
prone to be belittled if cot actually derided, and it is tadlv tree that often ia it made 
the idol of man a worship and essential virtues are sacrificed at its after There 
oan be no room tor doubt m any healthy mind that success purchased at the cost 
of honour and duty m the most gnovoos failure, It ia forgotten by the devotees of 
‘wooes* that it .doth not profit a man to cam a whole kingdom if in the process 
he lows his soul HevertWeea, one's ideal can never be faflure. Ones legitimate 
interest it m to achieve socoeea in life, aa in eTery task that one attempts , but 
one mast be on ones guard every waking moment against the temptation to buy 
sneoeas by descent to unworthy methods. Success, yes, by every honourable means. 
Bat better tor 1ml are than suooeas, if the latter cannot be had by adherence to 
Balya and Dbarma, 

with an active oonsoiouaoesa of my limitations, X may yet be able perhaps to a*y 
a word or two in the performance of the doty to give you adnoe, bat before doing 
so, I have the tor more pleasant duty to perform « ooofradiilatiiigjfou, graduateTo? 
1An year, on the success that haa crowned your auholatuo effotfettaartflv do I feii- 
«***•?** y* 4 Br**ter soooess In the yean to oame You will net 

g w ifr" * 1 «m*rtfeuate wfti particular Warmth the young ladies who hare re- 
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oeived their degrees to-day from His Highness the Pro ChatLaeilar, gad also those 
among yon who have achieved distinction m their chosen subjects The State of 
Mysore was a pioneer in women a education- The fame of your Ifah&ram s High 
School spread far and wide even m the years when I was at school and college at 
Viiianagram. Since then the institution has expanded into a college While at this, it 
is my privilege to mention with honour and resoeat, Her Highness the late Maha- 
rani Saheba, Your Highness s revered mother, of whose keen solicitude for the ad- 
vancement of women s education and of their well being in every sphere of life, 
yon of Mysore knew and l have read Lady-graduates, you are the prophecy of the 
coming race of Indian women, on whose efforts in co operation with men the country 
will depend for her future advancement. May yon nobly fulfil your mission 1 

A special responsibility rests on the graduates who have achieved distinction. They 
are marked out as being among the minority of more than average ability and in- 
dustry, who are capable of widening the bounds of knowledge by their specialized 
studies and devoted researches On such men will the future depend far more than, 
upon the average man It is to them we shall look for oar future Ranadee and 
Bliandarkars, Tagores and ftadliakrishoans, Boses and Roys, Raman ajams and Ramans. 
I earnestly hope that they will take advantage of the facilities afforded by His 
Highness s Government to pursue their studies and researches instead of being lured 
by the minor prizes of the services or the professions It is specially incumbent upon 
them to remombor constantly the beautiful motto of their Alma Motor — 

It is the dnty of all the graduates and It should be their honour and pride to live 
lives worthy of their religions, their race, their country and their education The 
h ambles t and the least gifted can compete with the most favoured in practising the 
cardinal virtues of Piety, Truth, Service and Sacrifice “Conduct ’ wrote Mathew 
Arnold, “is three fourths of life And right conduct Is fortunately not aud need 
never be the monopoly of genius. 

“Honour and shame from no condition nse, 

Act well jour part, there all the honour lies 
Par Contra, how many are not the cases of high-placed men famous in the 
wordly sense, of whom it can unfortunately be said without injustice “his honour 
rooted in dishonour stood ' ? My friends, remain young aud hopeful 
“Youth is not a time of life, it is a state of mind 
Man is as young as his faith aud as old as his doubt.'* 

Exercise the faculty of oriticism in all matters secular where Reason must sit en- 
throned But recognize the place of authority in religion Armed with the 

triple armour of Faith, Hope and Charity, go forth into the world to fight the hattlo 
of life, ready to “breast the blows of circumstance And at ail tunes and in all 
circumstances, pray, never forget the claims of tho Motherland upon your devotion 
With faith i a Ooa, reverence for age and learning, deference for experience and 
wisdom, with humility and unselfishness, servo Mysore and India, with loyalty and 
patriotism. And never forget that it is tho duty of every one of you to think and 
aot in the umvtobon that the honour of Mysore and India m your personal honour 


The Imaihi University Coovocaliti 

The following is the text of the Convocation Address, delivered by Btr l brra 
It mail, the Dewan of Mysore, at the Convocation of the Anoamolai University held 
at Annam aiainzgar on the Slat October 1935 — 

Your Excellency, Graduates of the Year, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

My first duty to-day Is to thank Your Ktoellency for the honour yon have done me 
in inviting mo to deliver the Convocation Address to the graduates of the year It is 
an honour that is doubled by the fact that the address is to be delivered in Your 
Excellency s presence. We all reoopnso the intense interest which you take in 
finding a solution for the age-okf problems of India, of which die problem of 
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Edooabon is one of the greatest, laid your fervent desire to make, duriag your tons 
of offloe, a substantial contribution towards the betterment of the country 

Your Excellency has selected me to address the graduates of the year and to 
exhort them, as required by the Regulations, ‘to conduct themselves suitably unto 
the position to which, by the degree conferred upon them, they have attained.” 

1 undertake tike duty with the greater trepidation faeoanae I have still ringing hi 
mv mind the poignant sentences of pathetic article entitled ‘Young India Protests.' 
‘We are all here, said the writer, ‘the youth of India, poll do lan-handled, therefore 
lacking tn sound judgment, pawing between the huge mills of an educational system 
universally condemned as literary, futile and expensive, vet peraistently continuing. 
We are sent to educational institutions beoaosc oar fond parents think our future 
is safe only with a degree. We entertain opinions and take aides because we are 
told to We have very few distinct and characteristic interests of our own , but we 
are always listening to the arguments of others , nobody wants to hear what 
Young India has to my , why it scorns rebgion, distrusts superstition, doubts the 
elders, hates injustice, longs for equahty Therefore Young India protests/’ 

Ladies and gentlemen, I do indeed recognise how difficult the times are, how 
perplexing the many problems that are facing us, and how gloomy seems the outlook 
tor the educated voting man in India to-day And I have no panacea to offer tor 
what is in truth a world-wide complaint. Bat I should Ills to assure you for my 
own part (and I feel sure that Z might add s like assurance on the part of one of 
the youngest statesmen who have ruled an Indian province) that I do most heartily 
appreciate the young man's point of view, and that in the State in which I serve 
(and I am sure the same is the case in the Presidency of Madras) we do want to 
hear what Young India has to say and we look to Young India to lead us out of the 
fog of depression to the new day 

Graduates of the year, your University Is one of the youngest. If not the youngest 
m India. The purpose with which it w» instituted was not to have one more replica 
of bodies that teach the time wont subjects in the time- worn way, but to strike out a 
new path, and u particular to give special attention to study and reeearchlin raepeot of 
the laaguagea of Southern India. 1 do not know to what extent the authority reepon- 
able for the policy of the University have succeeded in freeing themselves from 
the tendency and temptation to fall Into line, but there can be no doubt that the 
policy enunciated is a sound one, and meets one of the special needs of the oountry 
at the present tune Much has been said about tho relative value of a study of 
Jiigit&h and of the vernaculars, and in particular about the use of the vernaculars, 
as the medium of instruction To my mmd the antithesis between the two is both 
superficial and unnecessary Those who advocate the study of English have no 
reason to fear the competition of the vernaculars, nor need the advocates of the 
study of tho vernaculars sod of their use for instruction fear the competition of 
English. English is undoubtedly a most useful language to learn from every point 
of new— soJsL cultural educational and political— and no university hi India can 
afford to neglect It It Is a world language , it brings India into close contact with 
western thought and culture, and to the some time is one of the most powerful 
unifying forces in our own country It will be the language of the Federal and 
the Provincial Legislature. Clearly ft fa the duty of every Indian University to 
encourage the study of the English language. 

Thm should not, however, involve the neglect of the vernacular, which after all is 
the life-blood of the people Tbs educated young man is practically lost to his ooun- 
try, unless he can communicate bis thoughts sad hte feelings freely and iuteQkflbty to 
his ooubtrymen m their own tongue. It a only by keeping intact this powerful tend 
of unity with iiu own people that he is capable of exercising any sound influence 
amongst them. More than ever you young men trill find it neoeesary in the oomfag 
dare to speak to the masses direct So I advise you In ah earnestness to equip your- 
selves adequately for the great task that Has ahead. 

It Is interesting to recall here the speech made by Sir Bertie Frero to the That 
Convocation of the Univatsity of Bombay in IS8B, whoa he told ‘When I final to to 
we may henceforward look for profound scholars among tbs educated Hindus and 
PtaMx*, 1 treat that cam of your great object* will always btffeeutofatyotoMi vatraa 
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own vernacular tongues to the many nulhons of Hindustan. The great majority of 
your countrymen can only learn through the language which is taught them at their 
mother's knee, sad it most be through such language mainly that yon. can impart to 
them «U that yon could communicate of European learning and science u In other 
words, we loos to the members of a university such as this to perform a double task, 
to make of toe venao ulars a supple and adequate instrument for the spreading of new 
ideas, and secondly to spread those ideas by instructing the masses in their own 


It became the fashion some time ago, and has not ceased to be so, to look upon 
universities as places where culture was pursued to the exclusion of all other interests 
Like other institutions for the promotion of education, universities have a treble pur- 
pose to serve in toe social economy In toe first place they most foster individual 
development and educate toe whole of man’ , m the second place, they must see that 
the young men who receive toe stamp of university approval enter upon toe world 
equipped to take their place m the economic structure of society , and thirdly, they 
must fit these young men to be good citizens And citizenship, 1 would remind yon, 
has * range which reaches beyond toe sphere of politics and economics, and covers 
every branch of life, and makes a man conscious of his continuous obligation to 
society as the source of his rights and as the object of his service 

Thoughts of oitizenship and of changes in too social order naturally tom one to 
toe great ohanges that are in toe making in our country I would fain thmk aloud 
in your company and give expression to some of my hopes and fears for toe 
immediate future. A new order is in the course of growth, not only in our own 
country but in the world at large, and evidence of the pains and tribulations that 
are toe inevitable aooompamment of suoh a change is everywhere manifest Actuated 
by the belief that the darkness of the night is but the precursor of toe bright dawn, 
l ask myself m what manner our country is going to face the new task before her, 
how she is going to organize herself in order that she may play her rightful role, 
not only in toe economy of toe British Commonwealth, bat also m that of the larger 
World Order to which mankind is looking forward. 


I ask myself what is going to be the drift of ovents in our country m the 
immediate future, how the new constitution will work and what will be toe attitude 
towards it of the young man that are now sent forth into the world with the impress 
of our uni varsities. This is not the place nor too occasion to enter into any detailed 
examination of toe provisions of the Act It has its good points and its bad ones, 
both of whioh will lose their academic importance once the discussions die down and 
toe real work begins The more relevant considerations which need examination are 
the attitude of the people at large, and toe efforts they wtfl make to work the Act 
and mend it where necessary by right methods. 

To my mind the great problem that will vex ns in the years to come is not the 
innate and inevitable defects of the constitution, but two poignant evils of our 
national life— the two great dangers which are confronting India at the present 
moment and. which, there is reason to fear, may assume undesirable proportions 
unless they are properly controlled I refer to communalism and proYiuciansm. I 
need not dilate on the former— we are ail only too painfully familiar with it m its 
various forms. I sometimes thmk that if each of us were to cultivate a real dose 
friendship with a man of another community, we should soon oome to realise how 
silly is our mutual warfare I I make this proposal particularly to students who are 
now forming life-long friendships. 

.As regards provincialism, with the slackening of control from toe centre and 
with the inauguration of Provincial Autonomy, the tendency for each province to 
discriminate against the inhabitants of othor provinces will become more and more 
pronounced unless firm action is taken to discourage it from now onwards. Previn- 
daUsm carried to its extreme can only spoil disaster to the country at large Yon, 
graduates, who are leaders of tomorrow, have a sacred duty to see that this tendency 
IB checked. It is for yon to inculcate in the minds of your countrymen, in season 
and out of season, that they are all one people, belonging to the same country, and 
owning toe same allegiance, whether professing this religion or that, or hnng In 
this province or Btate or that What is harmful to one oommumty or province or 
Stats cannot be beneficial to another We most all regard ourselves, as indeed we 
are, as children of toe same mother A tremendous obligation rests on the shoulders 
of tiie present generation and toe next May ProvHenco endow yon with toe 
TOMMvy vision and gnu* yon toe neoees&ry strength to fulfil it 1 
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I should hke to mate one further observation in this connection. I would earnestly 
advise you to {endeavour to place on a lasting and stable foundation the relationships 
between Britain and India. Wo live m a dangerous era. In Bpite of all the wonder- 
ful progress it has made in recent years, the world seems, on the whole, distinctly 
less honest and lees honourable than it was ‘It ia a world,” to quote from *1110 
Next Five dears’ ‘half strangled by economic nationalism, bewildered and thwarted 
by the breakdown of its {international monetary system, menaoed by the tension 
lietween ‘have and have-not Sovereign States, and now surrendering itself to a mad 
piling- up of menace against counter -menace in the air ' A strong, prosperous, and 
united India in alliance with Britain would wield enormous inflaenro in the world. 
Together they can suive Humanity as no other possible combination ol countries 
could The synthesis of Last and West, for which Lord Zetland so eloquently pleaded 
m Parliament the other dav can bo fostered it seems to me, |only in India. It will 
be a potent means of controlling forces which are slowlv, hot unmistakably, coming 
into operation, and which mav result m a clash of colour in a huge conflict between 
the white and the coloured races of the world Britain, too, is realising— and win, I 
believe, appreciate m the future even more than in the past -the importance of 
India a good-will and support 

The country looks to centres of learning like the universities to supply both the 
vision and the power to enable the people to pursue the path of progress undismayed 
by difficulties and unhampered by doubts It is the rightful ana noblu duty of am 
verities to stand clear of violent partisanship to see things steadily and to see them 
as a whole. May wo hope, therefor©, that the universities will not fail us m th» 
hour of our need, and will send out young men whose love of their country is equalled 
only by their discernment and by their capacity for the sustained pursuit of their 
ideals. 

A college or a university is what its professors make it The inherent vital dement 
lies in the men who mould the thoughts of their students and m the ideals which 
they cherish and teach. The influence of a William Miller, a Theodore Morrison or 
a J ti Tait is of inestimable value to generations of students. 

It ia unfortunate that id our country we have been so long preoccupied with con- 
stitutions] issues, while so manv larger and more urgent problems hive been clamour- 
ing for a solution In the fieM ol culture we Have not vet arrived at a satisfactory 
synthesis between the old and the new, between the claims of tire venerable past 
and the call of the present, which comes to ns clad in western robos Even greater 
is the problem of economic development. That our country is poor and our standard 
of life low, that the raiyat lives a life that is neither a credit to the administration 
nor a satisfaction to himself, arc matters of common knowledge The problem of 
industrial development has also become acute from a point of view that is of more 
direct interest to the audience 1 am addressing The problem of unemployment is 
one of great dimensions all the world over, but the form it has taken in our country 
is a special one, namely, the unemployment of what are called the educated classes- 
I am not one of those that believe that this indicates that wo have an over production 
of educated youth m our country Far from it At a time when there is urgeut need 
for a vigorous forward movement in education, it can be only shortsightedness to hold 
that we have a superfluity of men of the class that is moat necessary if more schools 
are to be opened in the country Yet the fact remains that at present a Urge number 
of youngmen who have spent years of effort under trying conditions to get their 
degrees are finding that the prospect before them u barren. This is because the time- 
honoured avenues of employment are for the time being closed. Government service 
and the professions can expand only if there is prosperity in the country and proe- 
l>enty means economia development. Therefore, whether we think of the interests of 
university products or of the country as a whole, whether we fix our vision on the 
unhappy graduates of our universities or on the familiar figure of the peasant toiling 
m Ihe field, the path of economic duty is clear Rural reconstruction must go forward 
apace together with the industrialisation of the country Increased pros- 
perity in the land, a higher standard of life, and a demand for the produce of our 
UK. tones will enable Government both to fill its treasury and to expend its increased 
funds on a much-needed expansion of the development serviow. 

clearly, then, we have a number of practical problems that will tax sD our seal 
and resources Bat them is something deeper The tiles of personal rebirth is cardinal 
in Indian thought and perhaps the plume national rebirth' best expresses the in- 
ward necessity of India to-day Our spiritual rasouzosR am partly misused bat mainly 
turased, and for both reasons discredited— and 'unfortunately they are discredited 
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particularly ia the mind of the typical young men of our TnurersWefl. This is ■why 
we have despairing proposals for tne introduction of religion in university courses— 
an idea that is admirable until one seeks to give it practical shape You can teach 
both ethics and citizenship to any extent, but it is definitely impossible to teach 
religion m universities while the religion of all is not the same But if the teac hers 
are animated each by his own religion, not pseudo acientificaly sceptical as now they tenet 
to be but trenquiUised and inspired by reb gums confidence and love, the students too 
will find this ourrent entering into them and their lives By such influence our nation- 
al rebirth may come There is not fame for me to try to describe fully what it may 
mean. One thing, of coarse, is the broadening of interest and zeal beyond the semen 
There is another very comprehensive thing which X may describe as ‘order out oi 
disorder I think that in a way it is true that if we had order m India we snouia 
therein have everything Here is a theme that some philosophic graduate might woric 
out what order would mean m India. Two of his Bectum-headings might be— Lops at 
our streets, and ‘Look at our assemblies I make bold to say that there is hardly an 
element of Indian life which is as yet governed by clear and disciplined order Ana 
Government departments m their neoessary reaction against this, find safety m that 
order without life winch we call red tape 

I was both interested and amused to read of the great and notable efforts that 
the Chinese another people yet more deeply sank m disorder, are making to get out 
of it The New Life Movement there, fostered by Chiang Kai-Shek, has a number 
of very firm orderly principles One small one is ‘early to bed, enforced by police 
authority Iu a recent article this story is told ‘One young college man sat np 
late one night to complete a long report, only to be informed by a policeman that he 
was to destroy the manuscript because he had violated the injunction to retire early 
In fact the student, tired ana disgruntled, blurted out that the paper he had written 
was about the New Life Movement itself The judge found it so well written that 
the student was given a position with the Movement’s headquaiters ’ Other roles 
are thus described ‘The Chinese are not supposed to stare around They must 

be quiet in public meetings, including theatres. They must keep in line when buying 

tickets, and going on or leaving wharves, ears or boats Oh ' that we might cultivate 
such order in India— such order in small daily things— for that would not only be a 
sign of a far more profound ordering m our thinking and doing but would also 
must definitely help to bring it about 1 believe that 1 should not be far wrong m 
putting it like this —‘When our boy scouts keep atep tn marching the salvation 
of India will have come I 

Graduate*, I trust and believe that your University has not only given you a 
liberal education, but it has also equipped you to face life's problems in a manly 
spirit The true university fosters ideals, butjalways m suoh a way that they may be put 
in practice m the real world, not in drowsiness or dreaminess or in vague enjoyment 
of poetic and religious abstractions, but in the resolute purpose to apply spiritual 

ideals to actual life No doubt, the first business of every man is to win his bread. 

If he is sure of that, he can wander at his own sweet will through woods and 
meadows. But every man needs, not only something to live by, but aJso something 
to live lor A liberal education ib a possession in itself, apart from its utilities and 
applications Blessed is the roan who has received suoh an education, for it kindles 
his imagination, enlarges his vision and opens to him avenues of knowledge without 
limit 


In this age of high pressure, we need men of strong character, rugged honesty 
and determination, men with insight and foresight, men with lofty ideas and ideals, 
in both Provincial and Yedeial Legislatures The demand is becoming more and 
more insistent for an era of character as well as of brains in petition The ooantry 
moat be led by men of outstanding character We need men who truly represent 
our citizens, and safeguard their interests and welfare, whose every effort is bent 
towards the enactment of sensible, enforceable laws, appropriate to the advanced age 
in which we live It is the duty of the universities to produce suoh men, and no 
duty can be more important, none more useful to the country^ at a tune hka the 
the present when ‘The moo era world to confronted" (I am quoting again from ‘The 
New Five Years’) “by a new wave of violence in political thought and action. 

' The struggle for liberty to once more a ^ ’ 


Democracy is again at stake 
Graduates, tot me remind 
there to no royal road to 
fixity of purpose. 


yon that there to no royd read to a successful life, as 
learning It has got to be seoored by hard work and 
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At «i 0 same thne, I trust tbit you will not forget the importance of relaxation. 
Iif« mutt not be taken too seriously It is a greet mfetakefto think that the roan 
who works all the tine wins the race. And let not leisure be mere resting, which 
is apt to mean brooding ewer work Keep op the games you have learnt to play 
Seek other interests also that can delight four leisure and relieve life s customary 
strain Do cultivate the icy that is to be found in the finer things in life — tha 
beauties of fiteretore, art and music, and above all, the beauties of nature. Stance 
wisdom and oonaolahco may come to yon continually, your daily deliverance from 
worry and 1 


Graduates, the conscience of the country asks to-day what is your dream ? For 
everything depends upon that 7 s it a dream of personal aggrandisement, or is it to be 
a nobler dream of advancement for your country ? Why should not we in our own 
days and generation make the India of our hopes and ideals and loyalties kindle a new 
light for the sous and daughters of men. from which in the words of the English 
martyr, countless gen era hens shall kindle the toper of their own lives, the light of 
order under law, the light of democracy conjoined with opportunity, the light of 
equality under liberty, the hght of perfect justice sad righteousness between man 
and man ? 

In. this country, rich m everything that ts good and of real worth, wo may be 
hopeful of the future. Beyond the horizon of our temporarily somewhat beclouded 
vision, the sbes of temporal and moral prosperity are bright and clear Lst us aot 
be muled by those who see through darkened d eases, or look only at the reflection 
of thmr own distorted minds. Vro must both love and trust the future now if it is 
to meet our hearts’ desire. 

The Motto of your University is ‘Faith and Courage. No better watchwords, 
no words of greater inspiration in your task could have been selected Ton need to 
set ont on the nest stage in your journey in * spirit of faith, faith in yourselves 
and faith in each other , in a spirit of courage so that the obstacles in your path 
may not dnbearton you. With faith and courage you will prove yourselves worthy 
of your country and her glorious deatrowe. And may the example of one great 
Indian who specially belongs to you, who is the living embodiment of all that Is best 
in Indian culture, who has toiled long and hard end eaonficed greatly for his country 
—may the example of that great patriot be an inspiration to you throughout your 
lives ( I need aot tell yoc that l refer to your distinguised Vice-Chancellor, the 
Bight Honourable Srinivasa Sastn 


Graduates ol the Aunamahu University, I wish you and your University and its 
Founder all prosperity and success In the years to tome. 


Aligarh Misliw Dairersilf Caavacaliaa 

The following Is the text of the Convocation Address delivered by the Hod’ W e 
Sir Otrja Shankar Bajpat, Member Department of Education, Health and Lands, 
Government of India, at the Umvocatton ol the University of Aligarh held on the 

18 *. f knmm h m 1955 — 

Let me first thank von, Mr Vice-Chanoettor, publicly, far tike honour that you 
have done me by inviting me to deliver the Oonvoeatuu Address. I have already 
done so privately, but a public acknowledgment is abo due. It would be a matter of 
pnde, to figure in thia capacity, at the moat solemn annual function of any great east 
ot Warning , the sense of pride la addremte you all UMky to greatly enhanced by 
two special cotudderettona. 1 am, I tbiaL the first Hindu whom the University baa 
honoured la Una m anne r And, to tha reanoua compliment, it added the provincial, 
for the Hindu whom yen have chosen for one mark of your confidence betoaga to the 
U I I cannot hope to repay thia honour by the eloquence or onginatitj W what I 
*» about to say to yon , my aamr diafeMuaftsd predecessor* hare set, for me at toast, 
• standard toojugfc to rouse any feeling out one of despair tempered by a rtm i re tfoa. 
2AJ eadeevoy to do reby qaiofcaalng as iatonstu the University, which hie, 
•0 for, bore primarily official, with *ew«nnth of peraoaal gratitude. 
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U the honour, Mr Yiee-ChanceBor, h*a filled mo with pride, I make bold to aay 
that it should be reoeivod by all of you with satisfaction, for it is a algo, that the 
spirit of toleration, which your illustrious founder preached, still animates those who 
guide the destinies of this University And the consciousness of that brings me to ny 
first observation of substanoe. Toleration does not signify a passive virtue , i£ it U to 
sweeten Hfe, it must be active 


This is true, in full measure, of a seat of learning which, 
guardian of a distinctive culture. Let me expalm myself. The 
aity are open to men of all creeds, but Its alumni are predom 
explanation of this it parity historical The old If A. O College 


Aligarh, is the 
3 of this tJnivar- 
ly Muslim. The 

„ m __ w w „ _ p . i founded by n 

greet Muslim. It was Intended primarily, to popularise, among Muslim youths, the 
new learning of the West But we have to took somewhat deeper for the true cause 
of Muslim preponderance on tout rolls. That must be traced to the individuality of 
Islamic culture Time sad clime bate diversified the pattern and eanched the tints, 
but the central design stands out olear and unique. Now this is sot a thing to be 
regretted , It is a thing to be proud of Humanity would be spiritually much the 
poorer if ail the rases ware fashioned after one pattern But, as in the music, 
different notes assume foil artistic beauty and power only when blended into harmony, 
so diverse human cultures must seek fulfilment of their separate beings in a cultural 
diapaauon. I venture to Euggeet that this must be the mam. if not tine principal, task 
of Aligarh Its scope, in an Indian setting; needs no explicit definition, its impera- 
tive urgency needs no special emphasis To indulge In paradox, its commanding 
appeal seeds do reinforcement beyond a repetition of the famous words of Sir Syed 
Ahmed "Oar motherland, India, is like a bride whose two beautiful and lustrous 
eyes are the Hindus and the Muslims 11 these two will harbour fU will against 
each other, this charming bride wifi begin to squint , if they will seek to destroy 
each other, she wifi become one-eyed 1 To avoid that outrage on loveliness, ah 
Indians have to strive. Hone can strive to better purpose than those who' pass 
through these quickening springs of character and mind into the broad stream of 
national life outside, or those, who as custodians abide within and regulate the use 
of the life-giving waters. 

Reflect, Mr Yloe-Chsnoellor what advantages of tradition and milieu you have to 
achieve culture and through culture^ communal harmony The language of pohte 
intercourse between the great majority of Hindus and Muslima in this Provmoe 
represents a union between two great Aryan and Semitic stocks. It is a heritage to 
whose present day vitality and richness both Hindus and Muslims have contributed 
In no other part of India, have the relations between the two communities been more 
friendly or more intimate. Within these provisoes, too, exist the two instructions 
that ware specifically founded to preserve and to transmit to future generations all 
that fa finest in Hindu and Indo-Maahm cultures. I refer to the two Universities of 
Benares and Aligarh. For the high endeavour that I have advocated, what back- 
ground of history could be more suspicious, what accident of geography more helpful ? 

But let not the scope of the ideal that I have placed before you be misunderstood. 
I have not pleaded for a fusion of individualities for any sacrifice of the essentials 
of tradition or frith both Hindus and Muslima would be unworthy of theuatfra if 
they could learn to live in peace and good -wifi with one another only after so act of 
cultural tfireaM The pesos between than that I envisage is not a peace of 
extinction but a pesos ot mutual understanding. I wish to Bee them suited in a patriot- 
ism, conscious and convinced of .common interests, sustained and strengthened by a 
to five and let lire. 

So far 1 have argued in a purely Idealistic vein . but the objective which I have 
endeavoured to describe also has a practical justification. It is true that India is a large 
country with a teeming population , It Is alao a poor country whose flnanmal resw u eea 
me limited. Every rupee that is spent on education must be made to yirid the maxi- 
mum possible ridae , we have no margin for fuaffol extravagance*, however capti- 
vating rite lure. The moral that I am trying to draw must be obvwvs. Hrintrimee, 
Indeed all advanced educational institutions in this country, mttst avoid aS fcrifc < 



dMtrmrio bSt obligatory The ohririb of the nature! sbUmiml of tsefcaoW*. at rite 
kumSted add <** new trttohaa of UmuMge that tiSSW OttoS 
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ld vents and ftanntiantfo wealth can magnifloently house sad elaborately equip should 
not bo allowed, I submit, to make us forget the claims of our own heritage the 
rtchea of philosophy, of literature, of religions experience and speculation that give to 
Ana and to this particular comer of Asia, India, a renown which only oar own 
nedect can tin. Can the imagination of man. Ur Vice-Chancellor, torn to nobler 
lights or his energies he bent to finer servfoe ? Let the heart of each one of you 
answer by itspulse beats. 

Bat Mr Vice- Chancellor, whether we approach this objective as idealists or as 
reahsts— let me say, in parenthesis, that I recognise no Incompatibility between the 
two— two practical questions wilt confront os 

Jfrrt— How to avoid wasteful overlapping In the UP alone there are five re- 
oocnujod Universities. Throughout India the number la 18. They are all autonomous 
bodies. How should they effectively concert their activities so as to secure for 
India the maximum of benefit that their efforts oaa compass ? 

Soeoad — How to seoure that the precious temple of culture, though open to all, 
is entered only by those who are worthy to worship at its altars. 

Hay 1 say that these are questions consideration of which, in the national interest, 
will brook no delay Bo long as they remain unanswered, an immense and tragio wast- 
age will go on wastage of money, of human energy, and, most painful os also the 
most dangerous of all, wastage of human lives through a training oat of tone with 
their aptitude and their environment 

You may ask. You have propoundod the questions have yon any answer to sug- 
gest ? I confess, without a sense of shame, that I have no ready-made answer to 
give , indeed, no (me man can. These are questions of extreme, if not unparalleled 
complexity they Bbr deep-rooted convictions^ popular prejudices, vested interests, 
They man knock at many doors secure admittance into many strongholds be care- 
folly looked at before their right treatment can be settled. It wiH need time, imagina- 
tion and courage to handle them adequately Bat one word of oomfort I oaa tell you , 
though it has been spoken before it wilt not lose by repetition. In tbs language 
of constitutional lawyers, Education may be a transferred provincial subject, 
but Education is first and foremost a national service, which enters vitally 
into most aspects of national advancement. Though in no way desirous of interfering 
with the provincial administration of education, the Government of India can 
plav an important part in the development of education by providing, at least an 
opportunity to the various educational authorities concerned to meet together, to face 
these questions, to prepare answers The Government of India have, therefore, taken 
steps to resuscitate the Central Advisory Board of Education That Board will hold 
Its first meeting shortly I rejoice that you. Hr Vice-Chancellor, who pleaded with 
much persistence and eloquence far its revival, are a member of the board, and that 
yon will be enabled to gvre it, from your abundant store of educational experience 
and knowledge, advice and wise guidance. 

The Board is the main contribution of the Department, of which I am temporarily 
in charge, to the systematic study of these two far-reaching questions. There will 
be cynics in plenty to scoff at it , the me an tain will be ridiculed for having produced 
another moose. I do not admit the justice of the slight implied in the simile , but 
let even those who are contemptuous of rodents remember the fable of the enmeshed 
few, 

I have a strong temptation, Mr Yice-QiioceUor, to say something on the second 
question that I have posed. Educational reconstruction is erne of the most widely 
discussed problems of to-day None so fcombfo that he may not have views on it. 

It touches all sad, therefore, must be pondered by all , sad ss it goes to the very 
not of the problem of living intelligently, usefully and happily, It is not a problem 
tor educationists atone. Hist most be my excuse for dwelling, s while on this topic 
Why have we this wastage at all ? Easy and, therefore, partially or even wholly 
incorrect answers spring to the bps. The State to apathetic India is not eoJSctoady 
lodustnsBsed. Other similar half-truths can be repeated, hat a little reflection will 
show that only a small percentage of those who pass through the great Universities, 
even of highly indoatriaUsed countries, find employment in Industry or in the service 
of the State. A more interesting enquiry wooki be as to what proportion of those 
who pare through schools ultimately make their way to (he Uaitnrwties, and, of 
those, who do not go beyond the school stage, how many stop at the end of the 
primary stags, hew main digress at this, or some later point hi the school stags of 
ednwdtotCto vocational tiriaiag. I would sound a note of caution igtiust too 
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sweeping generalisations from the results of such enquiries. He economic condi- 
tions of no two countries are exactly alike , what fits the U S A. may not siut 
India. But the sort of figures that you are likely to get would. I think, confirm the 
oommonseose conclusion , that economic distress mnat result from educational 
disequilibrium. It Is not a matter of numbers , a quest after mathematical maxima 
for each grade in the educational ladder will be not only futile but unfair It is a 
matter of individual aptitude Shape your system of education so as to bring the 
beet out of each man or woman , that is what education was meant to achieve, bat 

what a sense of false values is apt to obscure Get rid, then, of your false values 

That, in my humble judgment, points to the right path , the mile-posts along It must 
be explored by experts. 

And now Mr Vioe-ChanooTIor, I must address a few words more direotly to the 
graduates. Tins is pro- eminently their day a day of mingled feelings, of joy at 
one stage in life s task accomplished of Badness at the physical parting from friends 
that, for those who leavo the University hereafter, today s ceremony must involve , 
of tribulation or confidence, according to circumstances and temperament about the 
future My message to ail is one of congratulation and good wiU May success 

attend them all hereafter . may the dreams of each— is not youth the season of 

dreams— come true in rich measure. But although that be our prayer, Mr Vice- 
Chancellor, and their wish, we know that fortune is a fickle Jade. Can wo said 
forth these young men Into the world with any armour against her caprice ? Most 
of it, from helm to heel, has, I have not doubt, been fashioned and fitted within 
the precincts of the University Steel is no protection against the shafts of Bhte, 
mind and character alone provide this Both are trained ana tempered here I shall 
not indulge in platitudinous admonitions at length, but I shall venture to quote a 
few words of Plato "Choose wisely and live diligently Avoid unrighteousness, 
intemperance and cowardice, and, let me add, that ignorance that comes of forget- 
fulness, and of neglect to remember what you learnt. Even if these precautions 
do not lead you to success measured In worldly goods, they will help you to 
peace with yourself and to the respect o! all upitght men And so, hopes and 
hostages of the future, farewell 


The Agra University Convocation 

The following Is the text of the Convocation Address delivered by Sahahji if aha raj 
Amand San ip of Dayalbagh, Agra, at the eighth Annual Convocation of the Agra 
University held on the 23rd November 1935 — 

Mr Vice-Chancellor and Members of Convocation, 

I am grateful to the University authorities for the tumour they have done me by 
inviting me to address the Convocation to day Being associated with the Agra Uni 
varsity from almost its very inception and having participated iu almost all Its Con- 
vocations, I knew wall that tho privilege of such an invitation had always been 
extended only to men of outstanding merit, and, being conscious of my personal 
limitations, I understood well that my duty lay in keeping the room clear for a more 
oapable person, but there came the temptation of satisfying a long-oherishol desire ol 
approaching the custodians of a University, and through than, the other educationists 
in the country, in respect of a matter whloh has perplexed me for a considerably 
long time ana which I regard of supreme importance for the good of my country- 
man, and I accepted the Invitation. 

About 80 years ago, I had occasion to visit Hyderabad Sind and witness the 
majesty of the neatest river of Northern India As our boat glided inernly on the 
rolling waters of the proud Indus, ray attention was attracted by a beautiful grove 
of date-pdas clustering on Its right bank On enquiry from my host, I came to learn 
that there were several each groves along tho river bank and that they formed the 
remnant* of the conquest of the proviuoa by tho Aruba la the 8th, century The 
army of Muhanunad Ben brought with it a plentiful supply of dates for 

nitons and wherever the army camped during the course of the campaign, groves 
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of date-palms sjMuojt from the date-stones oast , away to the nWtea. *Ah, wbal 
« MrtlleV ^ ttoughtX “between the conquests of the Arabs sad the oonqueria of fha 
SpVt ia the erototion of life 1" Starting from the fewest rang of the tedder of 
the evolution, the Spirit first conquered the bran of inorganic natter and convert- 
ed a portion of tt into organic nutter, and then evolved mfodand uWmateJy reason. 
We are toki hr the solentieto that, for an unthinkably long period of tine, onr planet 
was hat a whirling mass of minute partohs of mm® matter, Muning in spaoe 
at a great velocity In oonrse of tank when after undergoing necessary transform*- 
bans, tt became fit to be a home of life, particles of protMtosm appeared on the 
surface of its waters sad organisms were formed To my the feast, it was a red- 
letter day in the history of onr planet, for It was now that thi» forces of tow 
matter received their first crashing defeat {and it was now that the forces of 1 

succeeded to evolving the first form of life on it. With the firm footing tons acqi 

the farces of Spirit proceeded from conquest to conquest and evolved Innumerabte 
forma of life to succession till at feat they produced the first man. The fanes of 
Spirit, satisfied with the advance thtu made, appear to have dropped the Idea of 
evolving higher sped as and directed their attention to the evolving of the mind and 
ultimately produced the modern man, so well-grown and developed to reason. I dare 
any it weald not be wrong to hold that, like the beautiful groves of date-palms that 
now adorn the right bank of the river Indus, the numerous species of life abounding 
on our planet are tat the remnants of the conquests of the forces of Spirit tad the 
products of their castaways. Muhammad Ben Faastai perished long ago and so did his 
conquests, tat immortal is Spirit and imperishable axe its conquests. It is still alive 
sod active and busy with its conquest of the remdual resistance of matter To my 
trued it to now endeavouring to evolve a race of superman to whom life and the 
attributes of Spirit will have the fullest expression. For look to the insatiable thirst 
tor higher knowledge to the present-day man and also to the profound impulse of 
every normal parent to raise his children beyond himself, and consider what these 
Kvmtitomft i ndfortQ Thev otatetv fafl in t fa? f W under the tnfl&e&QQ of theae instinctive 
passions mid with the mdofthe leverage they provide for human progress, humanity 
is slowly but steadily growing more oomptetiy towards a higher typo which struggles 
to be tarn out of our darkened souls We might even go to the extent of saying that 
the thirst for higher knowledge and the instinct of parental love in ua are tat urges 
from the straggling spirit-entities to onr bodies or, to be more aoourate. are rat 
manoeuvres of toe forces of Spirit to secure an cany victory over too residual re- 
sistance of matter Interpert them as you may, the fact remains that humanity is 
steadily advancing towards a form of life that will bo rich to knowledge, that will 
comprehend, control and appreciate its nmundtogs better, and that will not rest till 
it has reafi wd Ultimate Reality 

If these readings are correct, yea, if such is the natural order of things In the 
world, education of children becomes a sacred duty and Universities become sacred 
institutions. For, is not education defined as “the technique of transmitting, as com- 
pieteJy os posable, to as many as possible, that technological, Intellectual, moral and 
artiste, heritage through which (he race forms the growing individual and makflf 
him human Admittedly, all children are tarn helpless fools, and it Is education that 
makes them behave like human beings, and tt is education again that has ptaoed man- 
kind to-day on a plane higher than any generation had reached before And what 
is a University t It is an organisation through which the past pours down tote the 
present its mental and coHural inheritance and the present makes the future bright 
and gfenoos It Is tree that toe Agra University is not ft ‘teaching* Untoamty 
ttevorthetees, so far as the work of helping humanity In advancing towards Its great 
destiny is ooooeroed, tt is, without doubt, m a kin g Its contribution as (Qooesafoflj a* 
any other University For, to say the least, the Agra University to an assembto of 
actaUrs and eduoatfonfeta, ripe In experience and firm of purpose, guiding and sti- 
mulating 15 affiliated Degree Vfelteget which function as exraftat orate* fa the 
dissemination of knowledge to arts and sciences and for rafefag toe intellectual level 
of too population of vast areas of the United Provinces, Ajmar-Merwara, Gwuhor. 
Kttfmlana and Gtatrat India, yes, guiding and stimnUtiag ail tones Degree OkAap ten 
tatei&g them to creating within their precincts a uniform atmosphere of para nod 
sod eiw thought, wteoh thousands of their students, without bring put to toe to- 
oonreuteuoo and expense of mastering to pfcwes far away from their homes, breathe 
In inn day to day and under theuOsuca of which tow form a habit of a tad 
tori wiin&t toreugb life **d«*M* teem 

gate their surroundings tatter and will, from time to time, mgs them, rifesri 
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mute Of asm, to move onwards In the direction of Ultimate Reality We most, 
therefore, beware that wo are now assembled in sacred precincts and that the fane- 
tioa we are performing this afternoon is not a mere mechanical repetition of an 
annul ceremonial 


Although the first of the present Universities in India was founded only in about 
the middle of the nineteenth century, yet, aa the world knows, this country has in- 
herited high educational traditions from very remote times For example, we read in 
the Upanlahads accounts of students resorting to the Ashrams of great Rishis in 
(meet of spiritual learning and we come across, In Chapter VI of the Yajur Veda, 
distinct passages which may bo taken as forming the subject- matter of a convocation 
address by some Rishi of hoary antiquity Bat it iB remarkable that, whether in India 
or in Europe, seats of learning were originally founded as essentially religious insti- 
tutions and for a long, long time they shaped and guided the destinies of the people 
by turning oat batches of young teachers with a religious outlook of life, who spread 
their Ideas and ideals over the length, and breath of the country Aa, In these insti- 
tutions, special emphasis was bud on the virtues of oelibacy, poverty and obedtouce 
and the three great aspects of social life— the family, the industrial society and the 
State— were neglected, we had a civilisation which oared more for nnworkiiness than 
for better world mess. In course of time, as these institutions grew in size and im- 
portance, their heads were compelled to seek help and protection from kings and 
potentates, and as religion degenerated into a henchman of political power, these 
institutions became interested m philosophies and sciences that helped political power 
or answered to the whims of the ruling monarchs Nevertheless, as those were days 
of rude culture, of constant warfare and of the rule of might, and these institutions 
offered to the student excellent opportunities of a life of leisure, contemplation 
and relict from the humdrum worries of life, they continued to attract superior 
brains and, through them, to materially affect the destinies of the people 

Coming to the present tunes, we find that aa monarchies have almost everywhere given 
place to democracies and the inventions and discoveries of Science have changed the 
outlook of human life throughout the ontire oivihzod world, there is an ever-increasing 
demand in every oountry for first-rate leaders and thinkers, statesmen and legislature 
scientists and economists, industrialists and inventors. Now leaders and thinkers, 
statesmen and legislators, scientists and economists, industrialists and inventors do not 
as a rule drop from the heavens. They are genorally the product of education and 
surroundings No wonder, therefore, that ail wise Governments throughout tho world 
are devoting the utmost of their attention and resourcesto tho developments of their 
Universities by extending their equipments and expanding then spheres of activity, 
and many sensible mid prudent plulaathrophiBts are directing thur chanties to the 
strengthening of tho financial resources of the Uoivorsitioa of their respective countries 
It la, however, a pity that the University of Agra, under whose auspices we have 
assembled hero to day has got a different tale to toll Admitted that it is a compa- 
ratively young institution bom and brought up in rather adverse circumstances, admt 
tied also that, of all tho provincial Governments in India, the Government of our 
province is supporting the largest number of Universities and spending tho largest 
amount on higher education and that on account of economic depression it has not been 
possible for it to had any large sums of money lor the upbringing of this latest addi- 
tion to its family of Universities, but I respectfully ask, who prevents tho pnnoes and 
landlords merchants and moneyed classes of the various States and towns it serves, 
from ooming forward with deoest donations and helping their University in strength- 
ening its position and extending Its sphere of utility ? 


But this Is onlj 
placed the 


the way I was just tolling you that, democracy having re- 

forms of Government, there is an ever- increasing demand 

for first- rate leaders and thinkers, statesmen and legislators, u every country It is 
an open secret that every man and woman of to day feds a burning desire far aoqoir 
mg excessive wealth, for rising to the highest position and for possessing all the 
comforts of Ufa, and it is also common knowledge that, underneath the outer glitter 
ami vivacity of present-day life, there is raging a marked nervous discontent of 
the «ouL Aa a consequence, we find to out octrees that the struggle for Ufa ia 
beoomlng more and more desperate from day to day, and rancour and strife, 
the enemies of mace and happiness, hold sway over the hearts of men. Every 
mediocre, owning a few broad acres or a substantial bank amount, aspires to 
be appointed a Minister and every ignoramus who can just command a few 
Votes, strives to be elected to the legislatures. Clearly, it is the present-day 
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wtong stunt of detnooraoy tint Is principally responsible for ill this discontent 
sad oonftisJoOj and I do not at all exaggerate matters when I say that the existing 
curse of conflicts In politics, in economies and is the soul will not be lifted from 
any society txIL through higher education, it is able to produce leaders, thinkers, 
statesmen and legislators, who wQI recognise the natural inequality of men in intellect 
and will, and understand the benefits of giving preference to the good of the society 
over personal interests and appreciate the subtle difference between happiness and 
pleasure. 

And what la true of societies, is mvtatts mutandis true of nations also Just 
pander over the happenings of the last two decades. Would any one deny that the 
ar brought misery and ruin to ail the beIHgerent nations, and that not one 
of them feels the happier for it For a long, long time, both during the war and 
afkr the conclusion of peace, it was solemnly declared that the tireat War was 
fought to end war permanently and assurances were given W»t the Ur oat Powers 
would on no account allow a repetition of its orgies But, alas, like individuals, 
nations too have short memories Two years ago, ambitious Japan broke away from 
the League of Nations violated all principles of international peace and snatched 
province after province from China by fOn-o of arms, entailing indescribable misery 
on its poor populations. And hardly had the civilised world reconciled itself to the 
rapacious ness 0 f Japan, Italy has appeared on the scene, brandishing its sword ia 
defiance of all canons of morahtv Now, would you not agree that it Is htd 
statesmanship that prompts these wars of aggrandisement by nations and it is false 
philosophy and narrow outlook of life that breed bad statesmanship and encourage 
the acquisitive impulse to dominate over the hearts of the people of any louotry ? 

Ana then look to the backward condition of our own country Just look to tho 
antediluvian instruments and tools its agriculturists and artisans are still using, look 
to the dtpbrabia condition In which mifiiouB are living in its Insanitary towns sail 
villages, look to the languishing state of Its Indigenous induEtrius, look to the 
appalling percentage of Illiteracy In its population, look to the effects of grinding 
penury on the physique of its masses, look to its senseless communal strifes of 
every day conducted in tho name o! Clod and religion, and lastly, look to its 
frightful rate of child-mortality, and draw your own conclusions Do not these 
clearly indicate that this country is league* behind tho countries of the West, and 
even Japan, in matters social, industrial and economical, and would vou not agree 
that it is bat for want of proper education in the country that disease exact from 
it tbetr toll of human life, without let or hindrance, from year to year i Please 
believe mo when I sav that no amount of legislative restnctwa and no amount of 
external pressure con effect aoy appreciable improvement in the conditions prevailing 
m this country and that there can be but two wsya of doing it You can rid it of 
its present cvita either through magic or through education. And since we axe not 
believers in magic, we shall have to requisition tho help of education. Education, 
more education, education made perfect, w tho only panacea for our country s ills 
and evils With more of real education, f daresay, we con easily raise the general 
level of intelligence of Ha teeming millions, create in its future generations, the 
habit of clear and doep thinking and of appreciating new values, and turn the 
acquisitive impulse of Its people from its present direction to the direction of Truth 
It is only Jn such Hrcumstaaoee that our countrymen would understand their 
sunroandiogs better and make up their minds to come in line with the other 
advanced countries of the world in matters social industrial and economic, and 
put an end to their senseless quarrels over trifles, and take to the pursuit of ideals 
that will brtn* them happiness. It is onlv then, that would India produce its 
Tagores sad Badhakriahaaa, its Boses sad Talas, its Suleimans and fiaprna, in 
plentiful , and would tin merchants and manufacturers, directors and toctmtoinox, 
scientists and inventors, financiers end inventors, collaborate in freeing the country 
from poverty and disease and raising It to its proper place of honour In the polity 
of nations , and would its statesmen and poi&ctaiis, and legislators and public 
workers unite heads and hearts to devise ways and moans to bridge over the wide 
gulf (hat at present divide* tho hearts of (he rulers and the ruled , sod, last of all, 
would its Universities function in the fullest sente of the term. Hundreds of 
•looted and well-trained professors sad researchers would then be seoo applying 
ihemsclvea assiduously and whdo-boartatUy to the execution of their self-imposed 
accumulating task of studying all branches of human knowledge without exception, 
of accumulating ail available knowledge from the four quarters ofthe globe, of exploring 
new Adds sod contributing to the existing stock of knowledge their own 
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respectable quota of new knowledge end of transmitting these vast treasures 
to the younger generation along with their own lofty ideals of life and 
service. Givea a few centuries of sustained effort and continued progress of 
this kind, given a sufficient number of generations of diligent and go ahead ycungman 
of (his type, and Truth or Ultimate Reality, which has so far eluded the scientist and 
the philosopher, would be localized within measurable distance, and hundreds of our 
young men, the products of the great Universities of those days, pure of heart, free from 
doubt and prejudice that cload human understanding, with, minds euuuuupatad from the 
mthority of other human minds and fit to come under the authority of Truth Itself 
and eager to view and receive everything in the light of actual experience and inter- 
pret it in consonance with the dictates of oommonsoneo, would make brave ventures 
to cross the great chasm, and scores of these high souls, undaunted bv the difficulties 
or trying conditions of the journey, would one day set their foot on the blessed Land 
of Promise Encouraged and emboldened by the success of their compeers, batches of 
other youngmen would, one after the other, come forward and cheerfully follow their 
example and thus, slowly and steadily, there would be evolved a race of higher men— 
men in whom life aud attributes of Bpint shall have the fullest expression, men 
through whom the gracious object of creation would be truly fulfilled. And when this 
is accomplished, religion, philosophy and science Bhall stand reconciled and the vast 
Universe, which now appears a groat mystery, shall be recognised as the greatest 
Teaching University ’ and the forces of Spirit, shall have good reason to rejoice and 
sing hallelujahs at this their greatest victory over the forces of matter Men will 
then readily recognize one another as brothers, Bed nations and communities will sink 
tlieir difforencoa and work for the common good. Mankind will then come to under- 
stand tho proper use of the acquisitive impulse, and rancour and stnje, distrust and 
jealousy, that disfigure the human soolety of to day, will cease to exist In the world 
Such m brief, is the importance 1 attach to education and such are the hopes 
that I entertain in mv mind in connection with the advancement of higher education 
through the agency of our Uui varsities, Before proceeding farther, I would like to 
male it clear that mine are not the hopes of a vieionary or of a religious dreamer 
Mine are tho hopes of one who pins bis faith to EOond practical experience and the 
trend of world-events For has not University education, in spite of all its faults and 
failings, transformed life conditions here In India during the lost fifty years or so, 
and are not all our present political, social end industrial leaders, our authors and 
poets, artists and architects philosophers and scientists, of whom the country is so 
justly proud, one and all, the products of our colleges ? If University education, 
though necessarily imperfect ana restricted in character, both qualitatively and 
quantitatively, has worked wonders in the past In transforming a conservative people 
like the Indians and has succeeded in producing among them an awakening the like of 
which was unheard of during tho past several thousand years. It should be but just 
and reasonable to hope that, perfected and extended, It would work still greater 
wonders in tho future 

Besides, take into cons deration the amazing progress that scientists of the world 
have made during tho past two decades in the matter of probing into the mysteries 
of life and the nmvorso, aud mark tho remarkable ingenuity they have displayed in 
co ord mating and synthesizing tho disoo varies of the various sciences, oompare some 
of the present-day theories of science with those of the last few oentuuea and judge 
of the revolutionizing effect the former have produced on human thought and outlook 
of hfe Speaking of equality, Eroadhou wrote in about 1848, “The enthusiasm which 

C esses us, the enthusiasm of equality, Is an intoxication stronger than wine, deeper 
love , a divine passion and furor which the delirium of Leonidas, of 8t Bernard, 
or of Michelangelo can never equal ” And the wonder is that people have been 
< hanging to this wild enthusiasm of equality In spite ot dear and indisputable evi- 
dence of History to show that equality has never existed in say oouatry or commu- 
nity For example, who Is there who does not know that, in every country In the 
past, the pnest and tho warrior Glasses, possessing superior brains and strength, have 
always been in the enjoyment of superior rights and privileges and that the masses 
everywhere have always remained hewers of wood and drawers of water ? Tho tea- 
chings of History, however, were persistently Ignored, and .people, annoyed by the 
stern realities of life, sought consolation in acting oa the pnneipta that the eaeteet 
way of coring a disease was that of not admitting it Bo it was believed and 
declared over aud over again that all men are equal mad, as snob, deserving 
of equal rights and privltegw And If I may be allowed to do m I would 

add that even to-day this very false idea constitutes the principal plank 
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m the socialist platform and represents the principtd feature oi attraction in 
democracy Bat look at toe knock -down blow it has recently received at the bands 
of soieiwo. The dootnne of evolution based on the rooky foundation of the discoveries 
of geology Mid biology, has shattered toe old oonviotion into ptooas and the belief is 
now growing u the civilised world that by nature gU individuals, races and epeoies 
are unequal, for, if it were otherwise, there ooold be no selection, no emulation and 
ao development whatever I am sure that, in coarse of tone, m Hub great truth of 
Bomaoe is sufficiently assimilated and appreciated by the omltsed world, there will be 
a general revolt against that soul killing teaching of democracy, and mediocrity having 
been oouognod to its proper place in toe rear, there wul be a world-wide demand 
and search for men of superior type, for ‘peaks and pinnacles' Now men of this typo 
cannot be manofautored to order A genius has a greater possibility of emergen oa 
form the group of talented scholars gathered round a great teacher And as Umvex 
sides are centres where groat teachers sxt to teach mid talented scholars assemble to 
learn, this agency atone will be competent to meet tho world demand for the superior 
type of men. 

Let ns next torn oar attention to the teachings of tho science of Psychology and 
ponder for a moment over the conclusion they lead ns to The science teaches us 
that every new body on arrival in toe world finds it, as has been happily put by 
Professor William James, a ‘big, booming and buzzing confusion Parents, 
teachers and other helpers assist the child in clearing up his confusion and in 
harnessing ins powers to defimto lines of action So assisted, tbo child builds an 
inner world of his own which ol coarse has to be so constructed as to fit into tho 
needs of the outer. Now the outer world, over which we have no control, forces 
its demands on os ceaselessly during every moment of our existence which 
naturally entails a severe strain on our powers. The moment we fail to moot any 
of its demands, we are ruthlessly punished with dissatisfaction, diseases pain and 
misery We hate these punishments and try our best to avoid them But how 
many of ua do really succeed m the attempt, ft is difficult to say We only know 
that such of us as arc, partly through toe assistance received from parents, 
teachers and other helper*, and partly through self experience, enabled to real too 
somewhat accurately what sort of world we are living in and how to behave no as 
to meet successfully too demands of the outer world enjoy lives of comparative 
[lezoe and happiness If this reading of the teachings of psyihology is correct and 
if it u really possible for roan to male life htppv ana peaceful in this vale of 
tears through assistance from parents and ItaJtere aud self oxnorienco. there need 
be no hesitation in coming to tho conclusion (bat higher and perfect education 
alone can save ns from the four great curses of human life, for it to through such 
education the parents and teachers will understand the outer world correctly and 
learn wbat sort of help they are to extend to the vronger generation to enable the 
latter to build up a proper inner world and toad a peaceful and happy life by 
managing to meet the demands of toe outer world successfully 

Lastly, let us study the trend of world -events of toe present day Tho invention 
of quick moans of travel and communication that have brought tho different races 
ol men into a very close contact by eliminating distances , the invisible association of 
the »ci an lists and philosophers of the world through books and journals that has 
resulted m muting too scientific minds of tho world into one groat organisation and 
rendering it possible for man to probo deep into Hit secrets of we and the universe 
from all possible directions, and toe most important of ail, the coming Into existence 
of a world Court of arbitration known as too Leaguo of Nations, and too spirit of 
willing corporation displayed by so many nations in developing this body rote a 
powerful tod extremely useful medium for wearing world-peace, all clearly tndioata 
that humanity to slowly but steadily being prepared to attain to toe high ideal ol the 
brotherhood of men by forgetting all differences of race and colour and overcoming 

40 that to?hopes I have formed for myself, are not alto- 

gether groundless 1 must therefore, confess that X have so far paid no attention to 
the growing disquiet and uneasiness to India and foreign countries owing to tbe 
large-t«a!e nnemzdoymetit among educated dassaa. As a member of the U P Edu- 
cated Unemployment Committee, I had occasion to hear from several people that 
extension of University education was responsible for increased nnemptoymeut to 
the country and tost ft toe country would not imnwfiatety cry halt to toe blind 
worship of this fetish of the Vast, there would soon be such a plethora of discon- 
tented and disgruntled graduate* in the land that it would become Impossible to main- 
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tab peace and order They argued that the absorptive power of the Government de- 
partments and the radons vocations had utterly collapsed as was evident from the 
toot of everyday occurrence that appUoations from hundreds of University graduates 
were received when a post of Ra, 80 per mensem was advertised in any paper and 
that If steps were not taken at once to restnot University education, conditions ware 
bound to grow worse from day to day To weak tbo truth, it was only the other 
day that l read In a newspaper that, in the Bihar province, as many as 3,000 candi- 
dates assembled at a police office on the basis of a rumour that the department was 

taking seven recruits to fill vacancies in tho ranks of ita constabulary To cut the 
matter short, I would readily admit that there is considerable unemployment In the 
country In these days, but at the same tune I would beg leave to point out that 
Universities are not empIoyment-Beoonng or bread-procuring agencies. Kay be that 
the courses of study provided in the Universities are misfit and require to be modifi- 
ed or extended to suit the needs of the time, may be that some of the young men 

taking up courses in arts and science In colleges require to be diverted to other 

branches, hot I see absolutely ao justification for restricting University education 
Ton may by all means enlarge the oumoula of your colleges, multiply specialities and 
allow students to have a wider choice of studies, encoorge technical education and 
devote large sums of money to it Bum to ordinary education, bat, in the tuum of 


quarters of a century of a sustained effort to remove. 


I must here add that I am not unaware that measures hare been taken in 
Western countries to restrict University education with a view to redooe unemploy- 
ment among their grad sates, but clearly it would be wrong of us to use this foot 
as an argument in favour of such measures being adopted here in-ae-mach » 
the proportion ol University students to the pootofion of oar province bears no 
oompansoa at all to the proportions obtaining in those oanritries. For exampte, in 
Germany the proportion la reported to be 1 to 090, in Boothmd 1 to 455, and in the 
United States of A mama 1 to 126, while in our province the proportion is 1 to 
4,100. Tha tact that our province has begun to feel the pinch of unemployment 
although the proportion of its University students to ita population is bat one 
thdrtyseoand oftkst in the United States of America, I would nu*s bold to say, Is 
indicative of ita industrially backward condition rather than of over production ol 
graduates by ita Universities 


We hare now reached the stage when 1 would Uke to take up an important point 
deserving of our serious attention, for, it is a point which would not only help ns in 
completely exonerating higher education from, tea charges laid at its door, but would 
also enable me to realise that long-oherlshod desire of mine of which I made men- 
tion at the outset You most be remembering that 1 spoke a little while ago about 
tbs necessity of turning the acquisitive impulse of the people to the direction of 
Truth Now tills acquisitive impulse of man, when directed towards the objects of 
the world, is known as ‘greed’ fa tho simple language of rehgion. I am definitely of 
the opinion that ten vice in human character is the root cause of most of oar 
preseat-day troubles sad oonfaston and that the unemployment problem in the world is but 
on offshoot of it U we just look dispassionately at the large -seals arrangements of Nature, 
we find that, Id her bounty, Mother Nature has made ample provision for the sustenance 
of every form of life and if men were but to apportion ita gifts among themaetoe 
without permitting greed and avarice to come in, aO men, women aad children living 
on earth would hire enough ol food to satisfy their hunger, enough of wearing mate- 
rial to cover and protect their bodies and enough of freot air ana sunshine to enjoy 
sound health. Bin the eooarsed vice ol avarice and greed, the vile desire to grab and 
heard, have made these gifts too few for ns. Enquire what made Japan wage war 
against China and natch ita pruvteog*. Weil, it was the desire of grabbing tin soya- 
beans of those provinces. And why la Italy spending ita minions on tho invasion of 
innocent Abyssinia ¥ TTett, It Is the desire of grabbing Abyssinia's rich mines red 
fertile fields and hoarding more gold In Italian vaults. And why is there bo uaoh 
unemployment in every ooonkry la these days ? Well, onoe warn It la the derive of 
grabbing end hoarding The appetite lor more gold, quickened by the esperienoe of the 
prosperous days of the lari great War, has urged every ration to inereaee tta ontpat 
ol manufactures and food otnfti and, hatoed by Improved scientific methods and dwrf- 
oes, every ooontiy m now producing wrarii mere Item it can absorb or aafi, and the 
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consequence is that the whole world finds IteeW in a thegrlp of im 
nScdepwashm and millions of man are starving in the midst of plenty Expedients 
JtetanJr wafis and other artificial barrier*, instead of improving matters, have on y 
aDMotnated the dlffionltias, and the nnemploymeat problem stares every nation in 
the face. 

Bms it will he seen that lore of gold and other earthly poeaetetora, over pro- 
ducSn aad eub-throat competition, jeafcosy and distrust, the preduoto of the passion 
of treed, are the real eases of aH oar trouble* and also of unemployment in every 
country, and dearly, therefore, the remedy Has in the eradication of this evil from 
human character renter than in any thing else. The need of the moment, therefore, 
is not the restricting of education, but the perfecting of it by removing all Its 
existing defects and adding to it all those branches of knowledge which will help 
humaatty In overcoming its lower appetites and satisfying its higher cravings A 
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and end-all of education, for, to those days, religion comprehended all tho require- 
ments of human life. Bat conditions have now changed. M orldtloess — not bettor- 
woridluuss— has taken the place of nnworldliness, and religion and theology to 
■suiradly a branch of experience. The narrow scientific spirit, pathetically 

sava Prof. Ra'fr fi fal ‘ w,hT1M1 1 ‘which starts with a prejudice against religious 
Arnsrience and tMnkn the toward life of the mystics to be a worthless 

JIL™. te net the true philosophic spirit Tho data of science and religion, 

fj*»rratlan and meditation, are the field of philosophy’ You believe in science and 
u b w»»» it Is based on observed facts or experience. But yon have 
iTteach philosophy also, because without philosophy science to helpless. 

looks out with eyes or through instruments and tdb yon what it sees, bat it 
Svsnothing shout ultimate choices, For these you require the light of your whole 
Xnnmrni"' 1 the wisdom to which sdentifio knowledge to mere raw material If such 
u r^lliv the case, if such to the position of sdentifio knowledge, pray tell me why have 
axdBded wHgfoa aad religious experience from your studies and why do yon 
WinTmnredvaa to the experience of the world of sense or of the world at surface ? 

ttnotfotoe emptriotam which holds you back from religious Intuitions ? You take 
Jf from methat you can never make life happy with mere abstract Intelligibility —the 
(deal of science. You must also control the lower appetite* of man and satisfy his 
Kar eras ing* with the help of religion. When religion attempts to dismiss physics] 
ffiTaud phenomena as unreal, you protest, bat when It to your tom, von dhtml® 
Si lUmonatntadttoM as non-existent and fed no compunction ! X wonder why it 
SoefiSt ever strike yon that materialism to but one practical attitude to life and 
Mhnou it another, and, as snob, both deserve equal consideration In * seminary of 
SB fiowiadg^Tl am sorry I feel constrained to say that, to discarding this 
important branch of knowledge from oar cumculnm, we forfeit oor claim to the nse 
SSVworfUmvenitty foToSnelvea. You may depend on It that Truth which we 
iD so much love, can never be comprehended with the physical instruments of science, 
nor can Ultimate Reality which we so much adore, be realized with the mental effort 
rj n hiloeoDhv Providence has located within the human body a special spiritual fasul- 
tT P and It u the exclusive function of religion to teach man all about the faculty 
«W that facility to developed to os like oar physical sad mental faculties, we shall 
be able to perceive Truth and realize Ultimate Reality to the same manner as we 
mrv nercelve and realba the son with our physical eyes. And when this takes place 
xou wSTbe both Mtoofcked and amused to find that froth— the sold of science, Ulti 
Late Beauty— the goal of philosophy, and God— the goal of religion, are hut threo 
tmnee of the same Supreme Emenee. 

I have now finished what I wanted to say and have only a word or two more to address 
to the graduate* of to-day I wouM first of ill offer you, nay young friends, my hearty feU- 
citations end the fellctetions of all other members of the University at your well-deserved 
I would next impress upon you what yonr country, that his done so much 
for you in proridtog facilities to acquire higher knowledge, expects of you. Yoiur 
SinbS >*y«wett-forwali«d and weU-cqmpped oSSS m anTprovIdsa therein 
canaUe tiSberawUHag and anxious to impart to yes the bast of their learning and 
knowledge and 1 have no doubt that, to*, on your part, have done your very beat to 
tessiveicbew and digest Internally all the learning and experience that were placed 
at jw disposal andidao to Imbibe the spirit ot your teachers and assimilate the 
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traditions of your «Tmo mater Yoor country. in return, expects of yon that yon will 
make the beet use of me knowledge imparted to yon and that yon will play par 
part in the struggle of life nobly and well It expects that ooqaisition of power and 
wealth alone will not be the aim and object of life for yon and that yon will not 
lose eight of the high ideals of Hfe that all great men of the world and the great man 
of Ttmx own motherland always set before thomnelYeg, and lastly, that yon will, to the 
best of yoor ability, help your countrymen to advancing forward intellectually, socially 
and economically 

1 am aware that yon had many occasions of getting Into yoor ears that the uni- 
versal economic depression has now made tho struggle of life more bitter and des- 
perate, but aren’t you going out to the world hotter equipped and better fitted than 
yoor predecessors of ten years ago ? I admit that there Is considerable overcrowd- 
ing now in almost all trades ana professions to the ooontry, bat yon may take it 
from me that there are yet enough opportunities of getting work for every capable 
young man The Hoad of every business concern and the Manager of every 
tarn and factory are stUl on the look-oat for really capable assistants. Ton may not 
straightway be offered terms of employment salted to the demands of your high 
ambition, bat If yon jast make It convenient to accept such an oSor when 
it oomes yoor way and pot your shoulder to the wheel whole-heartedly 
and show your gnt and merit to your employer, you are sure to find the 
road to the promotion clear before yon. Go to the wide world, my young 
friends, therefore, with hearts, stout and brave, and plunge yourselves whole hearted - 
ly in the struggle of life, forsaking all notions of false pride and dignity, and proud 
yourselves worthy of tho noble traditions of your alma mater and the high expectve 
uons of yoor country Yoor country, to-day, like every other ooontry of the worla- 
umantly needs men with brains and personality— men In whom character la wedded, 
to Intellectual capacity Go to tho wide world, therefore, and prove to the people thad 
you oomblne In yourselves both these qualities and that yon are to every way fit tot 
meet the needs and requirements of your bolovod coautry ‘Many an army’ , says 
Macaulay ‘has prospered under a bad commander, but no army has ever prospered 
under a delating society ’ May God help you and protect you from owning under tire 
command of such a society ! 


The Andhra University Coavocalieo 

The following is the text of the Convocation Addresa delivered by Rao Bahadur 
T S Tintmurti, Professor of Pathology, Medical College, \ izagapatam, at the Convooa 
boa of the Andhra University held ou too 28th. November 1938 — 

Mr Chancellor, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I am very ttiankfnl to His Excellency tho Chancollor for the high academic 
honour he has bestowed on me to asking roe to deliver the Convocation address of 
this University on tho present occasion 

On previous occasions, such honour fell fittingly on the broad shoulders of 
renowned eolentiftts, famous uMtoeophere, great engineers, devout divines, legs! 
luminaries, learned judges and able administrators. 

I am somewhat surprised that a medical man should have been chosen on the 
present occasion. I take it to be the desire of Ills Excellency to give an opportunity 
to a member of every learned profession, so that academicians, the general pubHo and 
the students, who take their degrees, may have some Idea as to how the various 
problems connected with education and too welfare of the ooontry are viewed from 
different angles by men of different professions. I oomdder that this gesture of his 
la of vary happy aognry, as it Is an Indication of how His Kxoeilonoy will deal with 
the problems connected with this University, of which he Is (he ChnnoeHoc. sad 
with the great and difficult problems of administration of this province, which ha fe 
called upon to solve taking into consideration different view points I regard His 
HxoaUenoy'g Invitation to dottver this address as a compliment paid to the profession 
to which l have the privilege to belong It Is also a recognition of that important 
67 
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pvt of medwal scteuoe— Pathology -which unravels tbs mystoriea of disease pro- 
uaooB aod bm the leoadation of the whole Seteuoe of Modiolnc, including Prereo- 
tivo Medicine, 

There are only two protaasknal ooBegee affiftatort to Ibis University, one of wttoh, 
the tfedfoal OoB age, fa loc ated «t the headquarter* of the University The OoUega ia 
older than the tXalvecstty 

A neote&m was ta tte d at the last Senate meeting that the Uufv 
over the control and management of the Medical CoUago and the ] 
pitot The Idea of the University administering a Mattoal College 
attached to It, thot$h It tea natural growth in the 


not new even 


.There te the example of the Lucknow 

Unlrudtj acted wisely by aooeptiag the advioe of our 8oiweon-Oeoeral,'8faf frank 
OoxmoT, who, while sympathising with the aaj&ratfeus of the University, cautioned o* 
to defer the matter for the present and renew the application after " 


_ _ _ Govern- 

ment had met* the noceaarv funds to improve the College and the Hospital, In 
punoanee of toe recommendations of toe Inspectors of the Medical Cornual of India. 

It te weD known that the rutfafeai axe of retrenchment was levelled at the VUaga* 
paten Medical Ortega a few years ago. Bat the catastrophe was prevented by toe 
Mart-baaed aonfcmlo sympathy of toe then Surgeoa-Genmri of Madras, Mmor-Gener- 
*1 C. A. ¥ Bprswwm, who te now the Director-General of the Indian Medical Servioe, 
and toe firm detonanwrtna and vigilant care of oar iUastriooB Pro-Chancellor the 
Hoa'tte toe Bajah Batch of 

Die stability of toe Medical College waa again threatened by the advene report 
made by one of the Inspectors of toe ttadknT Oounoll of India, who rooommeoded 
that the M. XL II S. Degree of the Andhra University be not recogni s ed for foohution 
is Schedule I of the Indian Medioal Omart Act, aa, la Us opinion toe defects 
pointed out by hho were of mob a nature as to amke the Institution •fawufficfent” 
Khte opinion, neither the College nor the Hospital was anfiokntiy equipped or euB- 
citttily &B&L He obnarvad tbatha w* noraSm to aaamue that U^Gbreromoit of 
Madras, who are reapoosibfe tor toe msfatenance of tote College, would sanction 
safikient futote te carryout toe TeceanwadtiUoae, became the repeated attempts, 
which had been previously made by the successive Principals, the sargeon-Gtoend 
and toe Minister -in-charge, had been wHhoat any snooeas to the put He felt certain 
that the Government wo aid make no other answer than that previously given. JEven 
if there be any change ol heart, the proverbial delay of toe Govenunfiut In the carry 
mg ont of the reoommamtetiona would mean some you*, and It was, therefore, on wise 
on the pvt of the Medical Council of India to raoogntee the MR, B a Degree of 
this University 

Subsequent event* have shown that prophecy te a risky gun* At any rate, this 
prophecy has been falsified by the prompt action token by our Chancellor, Lord Kr&toe, 
and bis Government 
la ooDSuhatiou with 


iridwR, the Vtoe-Ohaaeeflor of tola 
General of our province, drew up a 
the Hospital as regards staff, eqaipo 
of Ills Excellency's Government, * 


toe Principal. Jtiayor JAW Otet, and 8ir 8 fioAta- 


tit University, Sir Frank Connor, toe Sugeou- 
ptogrunme of improvements for toe College and 
' and boiJdtona Through toe ktod mafeanoe 

, _ of Ra. 16 laths (non-rtxairrtogj te likely to be 

sanctioned to give effect to the complete eoheme for the orpusloo, equipment sad the 
aatestiou of the College and toe Hospital and an additional sum of fin, 1 and 
f lakhs per annum towards recurring expenditure. To aS those who have been 
re sp onsible for brintfaut about this hamnr oonauuinatloiL the Andhra* will evar inmate 
d«jSygrototei. Y6K$b and prtytS? W«SSf&wW eartoquiK* wffl toSS 

‘ tosttiariou, which has s^rstofatars hsftte.it 
of h< 


the stability of tote really moat uaefol 
in toe prevention, core and aDevtetioo _ 




period In SugUod It «n mb just one hundred yasrs ago that toe first stops were 


token te ofgaotee pottle health . 
tins was aa etedatfotf dMem. 


to" fegaaT Wh^S^StS^SSSuiKl 

tell naallnitem 


__ Ohnfwtek and S ym on and __ . _ 

who planned the main Una* for toe p ra g ma of pattto health, wifl ever be wag 1 
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Hon tfaM 10^00 medical mao an ia insurance prsotioe , over 60 per cent of 
expect** mothers are attended to In anti-natel oHmos , every year 40 par cent of 
m&nts and ahiidren are looked after In child welfare centres, over 33 per cent of 
■choof children receive medical impaction , 140,000 soapeetei oases of tubercotoeb 
and the ir qontaote receive attectwra. from tabemloeia specialists . 98#00 persons are 
treated at the venereal oIwjcil There are over 180,000 hospital beds, awAuduig those 
m mental hospitals and more than twice this number are provided by voluntary or- 
ga nhw ti kw a. 1 We yon to oompare these figures with those which can be gathered 
m a similar area of our ooontry 

Again to quote Dr Jameson's figures for "England and Wales, more £36 
millions is spent ammaUr on medioal servtaw by local authorities and over £31 nations 
on environmental sanitation, including housing. 

'What Is the reason for this difference between the Public Health progress in 
JSnglaiid and India ? In the opinion of General Megaw, who was the Director of the 
of ’the Calcutta School of Tropical Medicine and Tatar D G T L 1L B., in England 
sanitation has achieved its victorias not merely fay the preventive measures taken 
against disease but also , because the public co-operated, and an improvement m the 
ooonomic standards of living was taking place at the same time as the wort of disease 
prevention, but in India the progress has been poot and this Is doe to “the new wine 
of scientific sanitation having been poured into old bottles of antiquated customs" 

Bat General Megaw's reason by implication condemns the Indian people as a non- 
co-operating lot Bat It is, however, gratifying to see his statement flatly contradicted 
by no less an authority than Col W 0 King, the best part of whose service has 
been spent in laying the sound foundations of Public Health in this Presidency 
which wrought him into intimate contact with the people, that “the average educated 
Indian is not onlv capable of grasping the benefit of but of receiving, with very much 
gratitude, health education by practical demonstration of sanitary works of the com- 
munity" 

It cannot be doubted that education Is the most desirable ally of sanitation, though 
st might be contended, not without some reason, that the educational policy has not 
pursued profitable paths and has, of late, been ploughing barren sands. This & realised 
by the Government and the people and has awakened them to a consciousness that aQ 
is not well with education in this country and that it needs a ro- orientation and re- 
form in all its branches. 

Col King had rightly remarked that Politics cannot disregard Political Economy, 
nor Political Economy Sanitation — id its broadest sense— as applicable to man and 
beast and that, if sanitation be an integral part of politics, equally most laws be 
evolved for rostral at of the selfish instincts of the individuals, which endanger the 
health of their neighbours, and their corollary multiples of oommunltiee and nations. 

From the oariy days of the East India Company Its administrative officers were 
provided with sanitary advisers. In 1850 a Royal Commission was appointed to en- 
quire Into tin, heavy mortality among the officers and ranks of the British and Indian 
troops. The Commission issued the report in 1863. In 1834 Sanitary Commissions 
were appointed for Madras, Bengal and Bombay Ho Sanitary Commissi oners of 
Madras amt Bengal recommended the organisation of the Public Health Servioe This 
was pigeon-bo leuwith the remark that tho funds most bo provided by the Provincial 
Governments. The plea that education should precede sanitation was advanced The 
Government considered it inadvisable to feme public health on a population, that 
was resisting the innovation. It wonted to create goodwill by wiring disease and 
widening education to prepare, ae it were, the ground on which the seeds of Public 
H6(Hh mu town hfry 

In 1869 the appointment of the Sanitary CommuBioner was transferred from the 
Military to the tfvil Medioal Department A junior Amy Medioal Officer was man- 
dated enough, ami ww tabordteatod to tho guigeon-OQueraT SmietimB later plague 
broke out and the Plague Commission, which wag constituted to enquire into this 
disease, recoramendeda states of equality to the Sanitary Commis sioner with that of 
the Surgeon- general, the Head of Curative Medteio*. SoWmenly wlthte a tew yean 
the Sanitary Conunfastoner was again throat to a subordinate rank to the Snrgeon- 
changed from that of the Sanitary Commhwfamer to that 

of Director of Pnblic ffaalth- 

‘ iMW the Madam University undertook to institute the qoabflaatioa of Uoendate in 
changed to ftmhebr of artery Sel moe, aqu agfigation 
HotSt of D P E in Grant Britain. Other Indian Unhwaties followed 
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the examples of the Madras CnWerritr CivU Asstoftent Surgeons qualified themselves 
lor degrees ia Sanitary Science. Sanitary Inspectors were trained. At as earlier date 
Col Stag recommended the utilisation of quatifiod men for Public Health work In 
MauidpaHbes and District Boards. In those days the District ICedioal Officer was also 
the Sanitary Officer of the District 1 have had the honour of being the District 
Medical and Sanitary Officer of one o? the then biggest districts In the Presidency 
which was sometimee ago bifurcated into two districts. 

1 can testify from exponenoe that the District Medical and Sanitary Officer could 
not have carried out satisfactorily either his medical or his sanitary duties from the 
modern public health point of view He clamoured for separate assistance for the 
disehargo of sanitary duties. Civil Assistant Soigeeos were appointee as Sanitary 
Assistants. The Surgeon-General wanted that these men should be appointed by him 
and subject to hta control and disci ptiao Tie District Board protested that he who 
paid the piper should have the right to call for the tuna The Sanitary Co m miss ion e r 
was a mere passive witness in this ugly squaMo for power 

Later, the nucleus for a Public Health Service was laid , almost every Municipality 
and every District Board were compelled to have medical officer with Public Health 
qoahfkaboa ty look after the Public Health of the local bodies concerned. These 
District Health Officers and Municipal Health Offioexs were placed under the Director 
of Public Health, who was also given a few assistants of the rank of Assistant Direc- 
tor of Public Health In this presidency our thanks are doe to CoL Russell for the 
inarazration of the present wcO planned scheme of public health service Even here 
Madras took the leal 

It should, however be acknowledged that public health appointments under Muni 
on pal and Local Boards were at the beginning not attractive. Even with additional 
encouragement, these appointments are not eagerly sought , bat they are taken up, because 
better openings for service are not available for qualified men The report of the 
Ministry of Local tieU-Govenunout for 1981 contains the following statements —“The 
rductence of professional men to accept service under Municipal Council is a menace 
to the future of sanitation of this Presidency Even men qoalifiod as sanitary 

inspectors avoid service under local bodice, ft they can get other employment Things 
have improved since, but the improvement i» duo to unemployment and tbo over- 
crowding of the profusions 


We must reckon with the fact that ‘Preventive Medicine has come to oooupy a 
highur place than that of ‘Bottle Medicine.* In the Dictionary Mudttunc is defined as 
“the art of curing, preventing and alienating disease ’ This is duo to a general real! 
sdion that the pbyswl&o. should be equally interested in both Curative and Preventive 
Medicine. The efforts of such eminent persons as Dr Jameson, Col. King* General 
Mogaw, Col Bussell and others should be augmented by the other members of the 
sorvioea the profession and from among the public, interested In PaWHi Health work, 
by the Insistence ton the fact that the most essential factor in the development of 
Public Health in India is the question of cost To the question of Sir William Osier 
why malaria should not be stamped out of India as it was done in Panama, Sir 
Leonard Rogers la reported to have pointed out the Impossibility ot such an Improve- 
ment, because in most Municipalities in India the whole of the work— teaching, 
hospitals, schools, roads, sanitation— had to bo paid for out of an income of 2 or 3 
shillings per head of the population. 

A healthy nation to largely a question ot money Health has to be purchased with 
money Like all other good things it cannot be had for tho mere asking A nation 
must be healthy to become wealthy and it to only wealthy nations that have attained 
to high standard* of health Judicious expenditure of wealth can create health 
The absence of health heritably lends to ahsenoeof wealth of the nation as of tho 
tndnndoaL Every one should remember that the “first wealth is health”, and that 
“within human finite health to rare tumble by communities." 

I earnestly hope that the troth of Col Kusnoll s statement, that is so sphere of 
human actirftiy can richer dividend* be earned than by indloloua investment in the 
preservation and promotion of the health of the people, will be fully understood, 

Cruel hartowfsjr horrors of **«*»h* Wmi hfihly sponsored appeals for 

the rick have proved soocsssfultt arousing public sympathy and is the otffecttaii of 
the scoeaatry lands. But (he voice ot the appeal of rrovcotive Medicine seems to be 
a cry is the wDdenwas. Phitentiiropfcte faavoorate forward to endow beds or build 
wanto or dwpMKortM bat t am yet tots* of a single endowment by any one In ftfo 
OMUtry for an i ns tit u te ol Preventive Medicine, tbesemoea of whko are noo-spstoa* 
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oular« Preventive Medicine, < , 

proper plaoe to- morrow Oar ph 

of Sydenham that tho effect even the i 


i despised to-day In India, will be enthroned in its 
’ te will, I hope, bear in their mind the saying 

-obtest reduction In the inddenoe of dokness, 

suffering and death, most always be a matter of 'greater fehoity than the riohee of a 
Tantahw or a Ckbsiib. 


U W H S. Short*, Director oi the King Institute, Quindy, in hie addrasB to the 
Rotations In Madras last August, Is reported to have Buggaetaa that the funds provi- 
ded tor higher edooation, Le„ the amount expended on Universities, may be diverted 
to the promotion of the physical well-being of the people, by which he moans endow- 
ments for Medical Research. I do not oomnder that this Bugg ration wjU find favour 
There Is no doubt about the need for the re-orieatation of University Education with 
the objects of introducing useful reforms m It But the mere diversion of a part 
of the amount now allotted to the Universities to publio Health Department wilt only 
starve both the Universities and the Health Department. I, however, agree with him 
that the University Education, which is mostly of an academic nature. Is being poured 
in many cases into bodies physically ill-equipped. Tho poor physio of our University 
students has been repeatedly pointed out In the reports of the Medical Inspections of 
University students in different ports of India. 


I have been myself an eye witness to the haggard look, bent back, sunken eyes, 
emaciated frame and other elgus of poor physio of the graduates, who come up in tho 
variegated colours of their academic robes in an impressive procession to bow before 
the Chancellor and take their degrees The convocation function, which ought to 
leave a happy buoyant feeling has often given me a sense of depression, not only dne 
to the doubts as to the capacity of the graduates to keep their heads above water in 
the sea of unemployment, into which they are driven from the portals of this Univer- 
sity, but also to the melancholy prognosis, that the large majority of them are physi- 
cally unfit to weather tho cruel storms of many diseases, which abound in their 
neighbourhood. 


During reoent years a remarkable advance has been made in the Science of Nutri- 
tion winch has resulted in a re-oriontation of Public Health problems. Publio Health 
work is not merely tho control of diseases from spreading and the defending of people 
against attacks of dtsosso but it aims also to create a maximum physical well-being 
Nutrition plays a very important part in increasing the stamina mid vitality of the 
nation 

This science of nutrition is slowly chanmng the dietetic habits of the people. In 
the mdustnal wealthy countries the old bulky predominantly starch} diets are giving 
place to lighter but balanced diets, richer iu animal proteins. We find an increased 
consumption of milk, butter, cheese and other dairy products, Bugar, eggs, fruits and 
green vegetables 

luoraasing attention 3s being paid to food production and distribution People are 
realising that the world b food production can bo increased many times without 
increasing the area of cultivation, if only they make uso of tho available scientific 
knowledge to the fullest extent flare not engineering and biological scienoes ridden 
certain parts of the world of malaria and other doadly diseases, which prevented 
men from going there and cultivating tho soil and turned dreary deserts and sickly 
swamps into fertile Holds and green pastures and vegetable and fruit gardens ? 


There are those who deplore a Nation’s adopting a policy of eoonomio nationalism 
and aiming at the ideal c* eoonomio self-sufficiency by the barriers of customs and 
high tariffs against the import of food-stuff#. But the fact remains that this spirit 
tit economic nationalism is rapidly spreading 

root nntntion lowers vitality and leads to disease , and disease in tom to the 
poverty of the people Higher wages need not necessarily lead to better nutrition. 
Popular education in the sdenoe of nutrition, however elementary it may be, is very 
necessary for the woU-being of tbo people. The attention Mid to nutrition, even in 
the curriculum of medical studies, is inadequate at present It is very satisfactory to 
note that the book on the ‘Ktamenta of Nutrition’ by Out MhOtrrism is befog 
more widely read, by being translated mto the vernaculars of this Presidency there 
is also a Department ofNutrition in the All-India Institute of Hygiene and Publio 
Health, CUcutte. Post-graduate students who take a oouxse la PttBfo Health will In 
future study the eoteaoe el nutrition. The nutrition laboratory at Omoom to serving 
a vary useful purpose in undertaking research in nutrition and is under the 
management of toe radian Bosearch Pond Association. 
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It is hardly neoeasary (or me to my that the first help to too Nutrition Labor*- 
torr Onnotur, same from this part of 8» country, (tom the Rajahsabeb of Faria- 


Ia Japan and Soviet Bush, Nutrition Institutes an connected with the 
State Departments of Public Heahh and with the Dnlverrittes. The American Dietetic 
Association has a lane body of nearly SfiOO members, It to recommended that a 
chair for Dwtetfos Should be (treated la each of the medical schools and colleges. It 
would ho to tile advantage of both research wart is nutrition and the teaching of the 
subject to medical students and others, interested in the science, by the specialists 
attached to the nutrition laboratories, if the Jabontenee are shifted from Goonoor to 
Mediae or to Ylaartpatam. A Nutrition Institute has been recommended to be erected 
and endowed soda this fructifies, 1 hope it will not be located in a piaoe, that is not 
a Untonlt* centre with medical colleges and honrftak In snob a centre there is the 
additional advantage of an fnteUeotaaT contact between the nutrition speotatots and 
other scientists, whose collaboration would be of immense value and wbaao work may 
be correlated with the rest of the Science of Pnfctio Health 

The value of teaching elementary principles of nutrition and simple rules in 
regard to diet » ncognbad in other countries. In Boston and other parte of 
America there are Nutrition Owns. There are five Nutrition Clinic* in London 
The Department of Agriculture In U 8. A. disseminates information on nutrition and 
rational diet among the people The importance of publicity ami propaganda is well 
recognised. 

Dr Aykroyd, the Director of the Nutrition Laboratories, Ooonoor, has drawn oar 
attention to the urgent need in this country for a detailed enquiry Into the dietetic 


attention to the urgent need in this country for a detailed enquiry into the dietetic 
habits of the people in the different provinces, and into too prevalence of food 


deficiency diseases. I hope the necessary financial aid for tbs investigation will be 
forthcoming and the enquiry oommenoed very soon. 

The League ofc Nations Health Organization has in view the constitution of a per- 
manent Obomiseion to study the problems of nutrition. The general problem of 
nutrition to-day is the need for the barmonunng of Economic and Public Health 
Development I believe the different aspects of the problem can be bettor tackled by 
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“With health ewrythf ag is a source of pleasure , without K, nothing else whatever 
it may be, is enjoyable. It follows that the greatest of follies Is to sacrifice health 

? atns mbassj lemta *- 

Lost stamina sad lost health mate for poverty Political power, eoonomio progress, 
educational advancement, setentffic research, lndnstrial expansion— In fact, even good 
habits and noble aspirations, cannot be got by mere chance. Hygiene plays an 
essential part In Die rearing and maintaining of a healthy Nation. 

All religions tell w that ft Is a sin to fool the mind or oontaminata the serai 
Does it not also beaoh us that it Is alas a sin to defile the body ? 

What la the use of holding Health Exhibitions which have degenerated Into an 
annual tamatha, whose effect Is of ephemeral nature ? The ‘Gospel of Health’ has to 
be preached In a sustained maimer every day In the voar and a Health Unseam 
should be opened, at least one in every district, to whiah'a permanent staff should be 
attached for pubtaity and propaganda. This Temple of Hygeia’ should be so built aa 
to attract the people of the district to go on a pilgrimage for worship to be blessed 
with the knowledge of how to secure and keep health for themselves. 

There Is snob a thing so Physical Morality It Is not only a duty to one’s own 
self but also to his neighbours, Die community, and the Nation and also to other 
Nations and future generations, 

Democritus said “If the body and aoul were to sue each other for damages, it 
would be a question whether the landlord nr the nest were more to blame" 

‘Dynamics of Health' is Die Science of Health. Health is never static It is a con- 
stantly changing dyosedo force. Good health gives vitality, vigour and vka. A realisa- 
tion, that health b s dynamic progressive force and that vitality ts the Inherent, 
latent doctor la us, which resists disease or makes us get welt wrick, should engender 
in us desire to foster health and to study Hygiene, which taaoSee us how to get sod 


a’s trsasgressfons of the Uws of Health are not forgiven. Diseases have been 

compared to thieves sad murderers, and the Preventive Medicine of the present day 
recognises that it Is far more sensible to employ Scotland Yard Detectives to track 
the Criminals of Disease than to employ an Army of Doctors for the cure of the 
same. "Prevention Is better than cure" has become well-worn by repetition. But It 
is worth repeating, until nob know logo leads to notion. There Is only one inebriety, 
which. Instead of beta censored, oan be commended and that is the Intoxication 
with the ‘Joys of H«8h 

So the qaestims which may reasonably be potto ms, why I should talk to you about 
’Health’ on the present oooaakra, which was not expected to be need for a health 
talk or foe propagandist purposes of the Health League, my reply la that it is not 
realised how all this propaganda la wasted, so Jong as Hygiene does not form an 
essential part of the school curriculum in all its stages. Graded courses in Hygiene, 
which la actor all the moot Important subject from the personal and community points 
of view of healthy living, should bo prescribed in all the classes, right up at least to 
the Matrieoh^ostandara. 

‘Ami tma to tarpon saw " “A healthy mind in a healthy body' 1 is a tnte 
saying and a truism admitted by Psychologists and PSyohlatrists. A healthy body Is 
oeoesaarr, if the mind should be healthy Unless the mind Is healthy, good habits 
and good character cannot be formed. Persons without c h a r a cte r and conduct In fife 
are a dreg oa and a danger to Society If we realfee that ^tbe essential virtues oan 

wealth tout health of body, mind and aoul r 

I hope that Your SxeeSmm** observation, during the recent Prise Distribution 
Emotion ofthe GovSSST 'oolite at MmakreT would haw obtained sofflcrfsnt 
pubiiotty already Bat it la worth ropeatta “Kocatiou doe* net merelymen^fltog 
one’s brain with foots , H awns fixat, to order to be skis to «» those facte, one 



oea22L* wi«rtth£ >i pM^ilw ooantriea, the position of India* from the 
pubho harStat bTyteSrii VnythU* but eettatatory ££gh the £££*, comb- 
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twa of tho people baa much to do With their state of hoaith, the problem of tackling 
the deplorable state of health conditions cannot be solved by looking at it purely 
from the economic standpoint It should be romemborod that even In the western 
countries, where the economic position of common man la infinitely lietter than tlutt 
which obtains In India, there Is still plenty of misery of diverse kinds Bnt it should 
not, however, be lost sight of that a certain level of comfort Is absolutely essential 
for healthful living 

It is not the multiplication of worldly goods and our wants which make for 
tinman happiness but human happiness do panda to a considerable orient on a sano 
ontlook on life, which can be brought about by what K rerot t Dunn Martin calls “a 
literal education The creation and growth of a sane outlook on life is attempted in 
other countries which have Scientifically planned their educational progress through 
the medium of Mental Hygiene Clinics and by the incluslou of Mental Uygieuo as au 
important subject of study for a liberal education 

The throe most Important general objectives in education to-day are (1) the im 
parting of knowledge, (2J formation of good liabtta, and (3) teachings of wholesome 
attitudes to human envlornmental influences by the training of a primary human 
emotions. From tht beginning the educational organisations haw, pursued the first 
objective only The study of Psychology ami Its influence on education lunt, rresnlted 
in a greater realisation of iatt of the importance of the formation of habits from tin 
very early stages of a child s education A man might have mastered Fthlcs and yet 
had an immoral life or bo a Philosopher, whoso lTillosophv falls him hi the hour of 
trial, or be a medical man who knows and preaches to otliLn all the rules of good 
health but falls to make use of that knowledge with regard to hU own health There 
are many jnsople who do not put the knowledge they have gained into the i vor ds> 
life of the practical world Knowledge by itself Is useless put into practice It h being 
increasingly realised that formation of the health habits is more important than men. 
knowledge about health 

It 1* a sad commentary on our present day education that it do*s not aim at teaching 
th student how to live and In what the real happiness of Kfc lies It Is Psychology 
agnia that has drawn our attention to the slgnflc&nce of the part played by thu 
various human emotions la mwklTig living happv and anoc-cesful The answer to tlu, 
question Is life worth living ? that It depends upon the hver la not only true physio 
logically but also psvcbologically The training of the emotions to create wholesome 
ntfitod^e and reactions to outsldo InHawuao should bo tlu, third educational objective 
W hedosome emotions art attempted to be strengthened and undesirable emotions wooded 
out tn Mental Hygiene training 

The preaching of the Gospel of Mental Health Is more necessary titan the pro 
panda forgoompulsory physical education It ia no doubt true that body and mind react 
on oa> h other bat there Is no use of a giant frame if it U to hirbour a weak mi ad , 
far better a frail frame which enshrines a strong and well ItYolopod hralthv mind 
hmotioaa! Self-control tho cultivation of nottnai relations with oao s neighbours ami 
a knowledge of the real wholesome philosophy of Life are a few of tho many bun 
Ibi which can te. derived by a comprehensive course in Mental Hygiene. 

Prof IfT/fiom HcDougail has described that the heart of the human jicrsonatily 
iK ‘cyfinJers , are the primary emotions as fear, anger ote If those are rtmovod. 
wc should be, mentally like fprin dess clocks or firelosa steam »ng1nos Mental 
hygiene will help the Individual to sUf-dlsclplinc and croato In him the desire ti 
subordinate the self and mefgf it in the larger interests of the “bigger soil 1 e, the 
Community In that sense is It not true that a man has to lose himself in order that 
1 c may find hlreaclf t If we search deeply, wo will find that happiness ran result 
' nly from a well integrated personality, vrhl h te able to roftjtosd suocsnsfully to tli i 
varying stimuli of painful or pleasurable nature, which Impinge on the personality In 
Inly life The necessity, therefore for KdMlficIpllae and lor tho development of 
• Main higher and more ennobling interests beyond tho dally struggle of “gutting nod 
l p*'»diug needs no advocacy 

It is the study of ntiloeophy that eon enrich tho soul and enlarge tho mind ami 
i'ii us to thr acquisition of higher \oiuos tn life Phtloftophy Is an important subject 

htnJv for a saner and health!' r outlook on life No person can be considered to 
•iwi had a literal education, if I’Jdbsojthy did not form jjart of bis studies Fblloso 
|J»J ,K> a^d Rappltimcnt f* lew* {used In ordinary souse) and Science should pervade 
Hili(|V>i h\ It (s In tfa<-h happy embrace that rod liberal education Is bqru 

Uttrge hum/* (Ixiveugrow) can so derive happtneaa from tho blue sky and the 
changing 0 ! the seasons that ho win himself “Is it not worthwhile to live ( 
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On the other hand to the vast majority of men Wordsworth s words are too tiuo — 
“The world is too miv'h with as getting tnd spending We may waste our powers. 
LiWe we Bee in nature that is ours 1 ’ 

The importance of the study of Biology is well recognised m Europe and m 
America whore the subject forms a compulsory course for school going students In 
out country only thB students who choose Medicine or Agriculture as their vocation 
appreciate that a sound biological knowledge standB them in good stead I hope the 
defect thot the Natural Sciences have n tlwen introduced so far in the Andhra Uni- 
versity College of hcieoce would bo noted and remedied at an earlv date The tea 
ohing of Biology should be ot a more practical nature including sufficient laboiatory 
work and ample observations in the field It is regretted that in the erammatior for 
the Intermediate there is no practical test evea in the Physical Sciences No examiua 
ton ia a science subject can bo considered to be complete unless the knowledge of 
the candidate is tested bv an oral and a practical examination. It is probabK to this 
kind of examination in theoretical knowledge that we owe the reputation of theoretical 
intellectuals which other nationals have given us 

Biology tea* lies what life is and how life s environment is constantly changing and 
how the organism reacts to such changes It teaches the physical basis of livm„ 
things and that division of labour is associated with specialisation of stmctuie m the 
increasing conapltxitj of animal and plant life in the course of its evolution The 
student of the subject obtains also clear ideas ngardmg animal instincts reflex actions 
memoiy intelligence methods of crowth and rejiroduction On the basis of th> above 
knowledge he obtains some idea of variation and heredity and a desire to study 
‘Eugenics, whiih considers the well being of the race 

The study of the plants and animals in relation to human affair3 and human pro 
grass a knowledge of disease germs and defensive powers of the bol\ against Jiem 
and an appreciation of the remedial measures adopted in public Health measuic* can 
not fail to be of meal' nlnblu benefit to the student and to tin. country uiire tlj 
Biological knowledge ha*> evidently ptavud a grait part in rawing the ctaniail of Imrg 
by increasing the ability to cam higher wages and creating ideal citizens who aio a 
sourco of str ngth to themselves and to the State 

Biology tolls us that human race can be improved bv good environment and bv 
good education aud that the belief jMhat truck horses will brood only track lnrsta 
the trotting hordes cralv trotting horses should be given up 

Though oveu the desirability miking Biology a compulsorv sublet of school eJu 
cation to India is being tardily aimittod, there arc not a few persons whj even now 
doubt its value m the school curricula 

It appears to bo the practice to give some word* of advice to the graduate of the 
year, when they assemble at tho Convocation function to take then decrees I do nr t 
propose to do anutnng of tho kind louth is in revolt and resents advi c bah 
advice is construed to be gratmtons and may even bo felt iiwattm 0 AJ\ c no+ 
paid for is not valued Respecting youth sentiment, I shall not bore jou with what 
will bo considered to bo platitudes 

But I shall bt filling in ray duty, if I fail to congratulate the graduates ot the 
year on their success, as otherwise, it may bo > onsidered to bo uiigentltnumfv or bid 
manners on my parts I vis husitating at fir^t whom I should oon/.ratulaiv— -the 
successful graduate or the tmsiucessful candidates There is a peasuie in the an 
joymeut of the fruits of the chose In the pursuit of kuowiedqO those who had 
workod haid have secured buecca*. and possiblj distinctions I wish I do not mar 
their feelings of rejoicing m the slightest manner In this world pleasures are so 
few and come so rare but pun abounds nod oomos frequent. , 

But there m also pleasure m tho mere chase thau 0 U it may have ended unfertile 
If the unsuccessful students luul been sincere in their attempt to obtain as much 
knowledge as they can absorb in the prescribed course of thoir studies, thev need not 
consider that they had wasted their times Lot the failed candidate uot cet disheart- 
ened at bis failure Failures aud obstacles exist onlv to bo overcome Tho failure should 
be an moontivo to subsequent bettor planning and renewed and vigorous attack 

The best part of a man a life ib tho stage of hia hfo as a student as it is mostly 
pleasant and carefree in tho corporate Jifo of tho residential students of a University 
It yon utilise fully the opportunities which are afforded to you to enlarge your mind, 
broaden your sympathies and increase ymir stock of ideas, you would not regrot for 
having prolonged your stay in the University Ton may oongi atulato yourself on the 
other hand on having postponed tho evil day, when you have to solve vour bread- 
winning problem 
53 
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Whereas, I have to sympathise with the winners, because the spectra of unemploy- 
ment would have already began to stare at them, they have to Eaoe and solve the 
problem courageously, honestly and in the best manner possible They should not 
prostitute for base purposes or obtain employment by any pretext or false .pretence to 
positions, to which they have not fitted themselves by tbs required training or take 
to a vocation, for which they have no aptitude. 

But whether you get paid employment or not, the field for honorary uemae is 
extensive and rich m possibilities of achieving not only success m life, hut also, a 
nsme and a fame Ignorance and Illiteracy, poverty and sickness, disunion and dis- 
cord , discontent and disaffection, famine and floods and many more allied miseries 
oUxnantlv call the youths of the country to render honorary sendee— youths who are 
bold and enthusnshe, intelligent and interested, skilled and trained, active and alert 
disciplined and disinterested. These miseries and misfortunes challenge you to fight 
them Will vou take up the challenge ? 

The villages are in mourning The crying need ol the villages 1 a that you should 

S o back to them. Their deserted and orphaned appearance and gradual decay are 
ne to the depletion of the best energies and brains from their midst. 

The professions arc over-crowded in the urban arson. Independent practice in the 
learned professions has newly reached the saturation point The future of the gra- 
duates in the city looks gloom-v There Is still some hope lor them m the Tillage*. 

Medical graduates are settling down m rural areas. Lawyers too can settle down 
m villages. Thev will be able to considerably lessen the expenses of the villagers by 
helping them in com evincing drawing up plaints, complaints and legal documents, 
for which tbe villagers have to travel long distances now to cities, where living and 
legal advice arc costh 

There are many villages without schools. A small band of ednoated young men 
may combine to start a school and their work will not go unrewarded We have 
known many instances in which foreign Misetonanae started primary aohoofa, worked 
them single handed for many years and built up gradually big institutions with an 
efficient staff of enthusiastic teacher*. 

There n also scope for agricultural graduates and engineers in the rural reoens- 
t rat two scheme The. vital needs of the vulagea are elementary education, good drink- 
ing water good roads and medical aid Development of rural mdostriaa requires the ser- 
noea of vk iled technicians. It ta to the proper working of the Rural Reaoastrostioa 
Scheme that wo should look to a partial eolation of unemployment 

As for social serviL-o, in tho working of the Tillage Paochayats, Co-operative 
Societies, Scout Movement, Bed Cross work, Banyan Uplift, Rural Booonstructioo, 
etc there is enough scope for tho exercise of your intelligence and energy 

The foundations on which you can firmly build the New House ol tho Nation 
should bo made up of Tillage Panchayais, Co-operative Movement, Rural Reconstruc- 
tion, Hanjan Uplift, Economic Nationalism and a Common Language, it la tor each 
one of vou to choose in which of the above works von can profitably help the cons- 
truction of this great edifice and act accordingly & a deliberate and aatormtoded 
manner 

Pandit S Y Bhaqatat Patna explains to ua the significance of ‘Now and Hare ' 
in the f o' lowing sentences —“If von are Master ‘Here’, yon are master 'Everywhere', 
and your Mastery of Now’ is an earnest of your Mastery of ‘Eternity’ The more 
you make the most of ‘Here and Nov, the greater are the changes of your attaining 
the Mastery of Lifo ' 

‘Banking on To- morrow* and ‘Yesterdays’ betokens Bankruptcy of To-day' So 
beware of speculating on them. lest they prove so many quagmires tor the trader of 
To-day a drv land to be bogged 10 ' 

The stress of hie and the reign of defeatist creeds are making for a mood of re- 
bellion in tie more active and of passive indtfbreaoe in the quieter sections of the 
race. The old values are era tabling The new ossa are yet to be born. ‘We bare 

neither immediate nor remote aims and in our soul there jfl a neat empty apace." 
Those words of Anton Tebehov are not entirely inapplicable to the state of and of 
wverel young men a» ths worW over Into empty spaoea anything might enter 
and spurious philosophy eaters quicker I want yon young friends to wifi the 
ffow of Bach idem « would undermine the eaaentud loyalties of hto. Haw tijtan to 

£*•5* isysw sr>m ns&XMGttE 
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u “Mi derated tad lofty destiny”, sad whatever be the material success that yon 
might be able to achieve. let it be scud of all of you that you never let down the 
great traditions of civil nation and leaning 

The Bishop of London has add “The Bible can and will help you. Do not look 
upon It aa a book for only one day a week. Do not be ashamed to be seen reading it 


Koran and other great religions works 

In a lecture on ‘Fundamental a of Hindustani’, Swami Siddeswarananda said that the 
mere offering of fruits, flowers, or chanting of hymns did not signify true worship 
True worship is in the controlling of the vioee, such as, hist, wrath, and hatred and 
in manifesting a feeling of kindness and affection towards every living thing 


Though intellectually a raoe is adult, morally and Bpirltuallv, the men may be still 
children. Do we not find men using their newly acquired knowledge to work desola- 
tion and death in their folly and fear and greed and pnde t The greatness of re- 
ligion depends on the scale of values, which the person professing that religion sets 
for himself and in what he believes. 

In the worship of Saraswsti, Durga and Laksbnu. the Hindus appear to have had 
a grand conception of knowledge, Power and 'Wealth, net sonified by the respective 
goddesses Knowledge is necessary far the acquisition or Power and without Power, 
Wealth cannot exist Both Knowledge and Wealth appear to be necessary to main- 
tain Power In the picture of Mother Durga you will find Durga is supported on one 
side by Lakshmi, Goddess of Wealth, the symbol and spnit of economic and in- 
dustrial life and activities of the nation , and on the other side by Saraswati, 
the Goddess of Learning and arts, the symbol and spent of intellectual and aesthetic - 
life and activities 

In this part of India, instead of Duiga Puj* the Hindus celebrate Avudha Pms. 
The significance is the same We worship our tools and trowels, stivka and bwohU. 
ploughs and piok-azes and machinery and motors, which, if you analyse, will be found 
to belong to two kinds, one beneficial and productive and the other deadlv and das 
tractive Whether productive or destructive they represent Power 

Are we the ‘Saves of Custom in the worship of those Goddesses 0 Do we un 
demand the real meaning behind all this worship ? 


The Patna University Conrocatinn 


The following Is the text of the Convocation Address delivered by the Rtoht Bon. 
8\r Tin Bahadur 8opru at the Convocation of the Patna University held on the 

SQah Nanmefcor IMS — 

Tour Excellency, Ur Vloe-Chanoellor, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

tfy first duty is to thank you for the great honour you have done mo by asking 
me to address you this afternoon I do not pretend to be an educational expert ana 
there Is nothing further from my mind than that I should claim to speak with 
authority on a subject on which ideas are, in the highest quartern, at the present 
moment in n state of flux. I con only appeal to your forbearance and indulgence as 

jhMaoi that your university la comparatively young In years can, in my opinion, 
be no reproach to you. Ancient lineage and tradition are good, they add to one’s 
pride and set up standards of conduct, but elasticity and adaptibihty are two of 
the most Vital conditions of success— and they generally go with youth. I presume 
that you possess both these quattfoa in a fsir measure. In the midbt of a changing 
world when many of our cherished ideas in politics, economics and sociology are 
undergo! ag rapid changes, ft is inevitable that some of «s should ask ouradvra some 
prac ti cal questions about universities in Indie. I do not wish to take you book to 
toe days of those ancient seats of learning in our land mid particularly in your 
histotfo town of which some learned writer* have in recent year* given os vivid 
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dunned circle of * trading class or belongs to & oertain oaste there is no use for 
him there, spec tally when the expert has yet to fight for his recognition m the eco- 
nomy of Indian life Thu being the position— and I hope I hare not plaoed before 
you an overdrawn picture— it is for those who are responsible for our educational 
system to revise their ideas. The problem has been engaging the attention not merely 
of Governments in India during the last few years, it is causing anxiety and concern 
to nearly every government in Europe Daring my recent visit to Europe I had an 
opportunity of seeing things for myBelf and I can tell you that m nearly every coun- 
try in Europe the problem of education is bow being approached from & thoroughly 
practical point of view and it ib being increasingly reorganised that neither govern- 
ments nor universities can afford to shut thoir eyes any longer to the nooosKitv of 

00 relating education to employment. As Mr Harold Butler said recently at Geneva 
"Important though it ia to help the adult to keep his home together and to maintain 
his place in society during periods of enforced idleness, it is e\en more important 
both for tbe individual and the nation to enable the young man to lay the foundations 
of his career Howsoever hard he may be hit the former can always hope to re- 
cover his position by hard work and good fortune, but the latter, if the springs of 
hiB ambition are dried up end if the chances of learning his profession are denied 
him in youth, may be completely incapacitated from over mating a decent living or 
becoming a useful citizen Tbe urgency and gravity of this question is now being 
realised m many countries It iB obviously out of question that in this genera) address 

1 can place before you an exhaustive list of the remedies which hare been adopted 

In other oountriee for the solution of this problem or of those which may be adopted 
in our own. 1 have dealt with this problem at length m another capacity in a report 
which I hope to submit to Government in my province within the next few weeks. 
For the moment I am anxious that you should recognize certain plain truths howso- 
ever much they may seem to you to fall below that exalted idealism which it is the 
peouhar privilege of our universities to nurse and foster "The first object, says Sir 
Ernest Simon, "which most parents have in mind in wishing to give their children 
the best possible education is to enable them to make their way m the world and earn 
their living A boy at tbe end of his education has now-a days to face a difficult 
world where competition ia keen and secure employment difficult to obtain. His 
ohaaoa of success depends largely on the education which he has received " If this 
is true of England it is— I maintain — even more true of India in its present condition. 
Without in any degree on dares tuna tong the value m our national life of cultural par 
Baits or without intending to oast tbe slightest slur upon our universities, I am an- 
xious that the whole problem of education should now be viewed from a different 
angle. To put it briefly my submission is that the problem of education must now 
be viewed along with and as connected with the problem of employment This does 
not, by any means, mean or imply that we must dose our universities or curtail 
their activities It does, however, imply that we shall so readjust our entire system 
of education aa to afford, on the one nand, every possible opportunity to those of oar 
boy* for receiving university education in arts or sciences who are likely to benefit 
by it and it also implies that we shall not allow wastage of intellect and opportunity 
In the case of those who are not likely to benefit at ail by academic education at um- 
veraitlee or other higher seats of learning For the latter class we must provide suitable 
education vocational or industrial or some other kind, which may enable them to acquire 
the faculty of doing things at an early stage of their life and earn a decent living We 
moat give a new bias to education in ita early stages Is seems to me that the 
essence of the whole problem lies in reforming education at the bottom, i. e , m re- 
organising (j.) our primary education bo as to bring it more into harmony with rural 
conditions and &) secondary education so as to make it self-sufficient and not sub- 
sernont, as it u at present, merely to university education. It most mark, in my 
opinion, a definite stage in Hie career of a bov so that if he wishes to start in any 
career, for which he has received the proper training he should be 

able to do so at the end of hts secondary education. No doubt we 
shall have to provide a suitable kind of secondary education for those who propose 
to iom universities either merely for cultural purpose or to qualify themselves for 
oertain higher branches of publio semes or oertain learned professions. It is only 
thus that m my humble judgment you can secure on the one hand the true interests 
of ooltare and on the other the arterial interests of a large number of our boys At 
tiie present moment I fear the progress of the really mtelleotual and culturally-minded 
boya la impeded by their being associated at the universities with others who act 
as a drag m their progress. It Is only when you have made soma suitable provision 
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far the litter ol»ss of boys that yon wifi enabk the former to tender Out Serrfoe of 
knowledge end eoltnre which will enable radia to olaia a portion of honourable 
equality anew; thoee nations of the world which are mating daily cotritattas to the 
development of amenoe, philosophy and eoltnre. Further, tint will also permit uni- 
versities to raise tiieir standards still higher At the present moment 1 am afraid 
we talk Somewhat loosely of higher education in oonuMt km with cor 'uuvsrrtties. It 
is tree that we produce every year mm who achieve distinction (at certain competi- 
tive examinations both in India and in England, H is also true that these men ham 
raised the level ol pablu conduct in our services, nor do I forget that 

some of theee mm who join kerned profession a achieves distinction, 

bat when I think of universities as they are at proem t I do not 

think of the limited number of good man they produne tat of the very Urge number 

of I Rhall not my second class but third eUm men with very Indifferent intellectual 
equipment, with scarcely developed cultural tastes and with no clear idea* about 
many thine. At the present moment I am afraid it ia only too true to my of a 
Urge number of our young men— and Iuv m with profuse apologies to those of my 
fnanfb who are always insistent upon the chums of culture a* the universities—^ that 
a university degree Is sought after merely as a passport lor Government lobs sod 
not ont of unadulterated love for knowledge and culture. In the interest of the 
universities themselves I am anxious that they should he rescued from this degrad- 
ing influence Once you hare done that there will not be that mass production of 
graduate* which brings no credit to the universities on their cultural »ae but which 
i8 making life more and more difficult for those unfortunate victims of a system 
which may do good to the vast majority My conviction Is that we cannot allow 
to tinker with this problem and leave things to drift for themselves We most have 
a definite policy with regard not merely to university education but also with regard 
to educational institutions at the bottom. I am old enough to remember the bitter 
and tong drawn out controversy which arose out of lord Canon 6 attempt to reform 
university education, thirty years later when the whole subject of education has 
passed into our hands and will pan in still greater abundance under the new consti- 
tution It to possible for us to express a regret that Lord Corson's great Intellect 
and driving force were not directed at that time toward* secondary education or giving a 
proper start to primary education If that had been done it seems to me that much 
of the acuteness of the evils o! the present system might have been prevented ta 
good time But now that we are going to be responsible for educating our own people 
I think there is no reason why we should not approach the whole problem boldly 
and courageously with definite 'and clear ideas as to the future. 1 am anxious to pre- 
vent misunderstandings As I have said before I do not wish to duoonrage university 
education or curtail the beneficent activities of our universities I would much father 
concentrate for the next few yean on a reoiguaation of out school education. As 
regards the universities themselves I suggest that the tune has come when each 
university— end it most be remembered that our resources are not so simple as 
those of western countnee— shouW select lor itself certain subjects of study on which 
it would lay special emphasis so that special value might attach to its alumni In thou 
subject*. I am afraid as a layman I have no business to go further into this matter 
but perhaps you will permit me to any that in the earlier stages of our boys’ edueft- 
oatiou I would much rather that their power of observation was developed, that their 
general knowledge ol tilings around them and beyond theft was of a higher character 
than that their mod should be fed merely on certain text-books and that 
we should continue to attach so much artificial value to examination 
and tiie result of examinations. One danger that X .foresee under the new ooastite- 
turn is that education being a provincial subject our umvetwttea and our entire 
educational system In each province may tend bam ft national point of view to 
become far too provincial or paroohlaL I irooereJy hope and trust that without in 
the slightest degree interfering with the autonomy of fee provinces it may ta 
possible to deviae some machinery for the interchange of ideas between promo# 
and province and to secure some coordination and prevent unhealthy competition. 
I am afraid I have in dealing with this problett gone a tittle further than 1 bad 
originally intended to do I must now take leave of it tod come to fee more 
agreeable task of addressing the yoang nun before me. 

My yoang friends, do not go away wife the fmpremk* feat when 1 am i 
ing the cud of my career I have hardened er stiffen** * 

I c«a truly lamtro yon feat aS mv symptititeft are wtth roo. I know . 

experience what a ford straggle Sfc to, how difficult if to for * yaingwsmfo get « 
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start m life and to build up a career for himself. Perhaps the position of the 
young non of my time was not so acute as yours You are living m times of 
much greater stress and competition than was the case m my youth. A B. A 
or an M. A degree m my time oounted for a great deal more than it does 
at present But I trust that the keener the struggle becomes the more 
determined you will be to face it and face it courageously Apart from serving 
your own iota rests —and. no one can blame you if you are anxious, as indeed 

J on must be, to earn your living and achieve distinction m the race of life— you 
ave got a responsibility to discharge towards your country You are going to 
play a much bigger part and in a much more generous measure than was permitted 
to the youth of my generation. New ambitions have arisen in the country With 
the yoath of my generation freedom was a far off adorable dream. It is not so 
to-day It is a burning passion with you You will be the instruments for consoli- 
dating that measure of freedom which has so far been achieved. More than that, 
upon many of you will fall the responsibility of achieving still greater measure of 
freedom so that it may be your proud privilege to olaim in future that you have 
succeeded where we faded and that you have by year wisdom, bv your courage, 
your love of the country achieved for her a place of pride and honour 
among the nations of the world— a position well worthy of your past and equally 
worthy of your ambitions I imagine that your political creed, or the political 
creed of raaov of you, may be summed up m one word nationalism. It is a 
very difficult word to define but more or less we all understand what it means Let 
me, however, give you one warning— and I give it not in any carping or cynical 

K t— and it is that nationalism properly understood is something wider and higher 
mere intellectual beliefs or political ideals, though it may and very frequently 
does cover both It must be an active principle of life, it is in my opinion a mode 
of life, it most inspire and regulate your day to day dealings with one another True 
nationalism must rest upon the recognition of the principle of equality of us all in 
the midst of a society which is traditionally entrenched behind inequalities— social 
and religions— and upon fair-play for all It does not deify the past but it does not 
also despise the wisdom of oar ancestors It should be ready to preserve that part of 
our heritage which will not be a drag on oar progress. Similarly I Hunk true nationa- 
lism must not have any prejudices against modernism or against new ideas merely 
because the home of their ongin is in the West Nor must it be too ready to aocept 
Ideas merely because they have originated in the West Your nationalism most not 
be divorced from nationalism, nor most it forget that its primary function and duty 
is to give us a new synthesis of life. Nationalism again must not bo confused with 
an active or passive hatred of other races, or limited to political or economic ideas 
of any particular brand. By conviction I olaim to be a nationalist and I declare it 
with the utmost possible sincerity that I do not think in terms of caste or creed la 
my case it u not the result of emotion. It is the result of a oonsoious effort made 
in the light of the history of our country and of my experience of other oonntries 
Bo not tight shy therefore of owning that you are nationalists, if you have reasoned 
yourself into that belief Jhaotion is good, it is the spring of many generous notions, 
but conviction ia better I do sincerely hope and trust that you, who claim to have 
received liberal education and to whom your university olaims to have given liberal 
education, will realise that the desire for political freedom imposes certain obligations 
You may achieve liberty to day but you may lose it tomorrow What then is the 
stable foundation on which your freedom and your liberty will stand ? Iu the 
peculiar circumstances of India, and viewing the matter as I do as a realist, I think 
the true foundation of freedom in India must be tolerance As Bean Martin says, 
“If liberty is to exist, the ladividnal most be zealous for the freedom of others , 
he must be willing that people differ from bim Ha must not strive to make hiB own 
preferences theirs Nothing destroys liberty so surely and quiakly as the spread 
of intolerance. Tolerance is a bettor guarantee of freedom than brotherly love , tor a 
man may love his brother so muon that he feels himself thereby appointed his 
brother s keeper Small men are prone to turn their loves into proprietorships, 

and their phenahed ideals into weapons tor the coercion of others. For little-minded 
men are opinionated. The ignorant man always believes lie is right , the educated 
man seldom The dominance of the intolerant is always and every where a revolt 
against omttsation." These are not mere platitudes. You will have plenty of occasions 
for the application of these pnnoipiee in the present day Ufa of India. It is a strange 
Jrany of tote that while we should be strong for freedom, while eaoh one of us 
should efrua tp be a nationalist, oar actions should on not a law oocaaions betis oar 
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professions. We who were born tn a different atmosphere, who derived our Mm of 
freedom from western sources ns n thing to he admired but had bo idea of the 0 M 1 - 
gaaons it imposed mat have failed in achieving that unit; of thought and notion 
which must form the foundation ot any enduring political or social superstructure, 
but yon who an in the spring tide of life and who will be called upon to shoulder 
the burden of freedom nut; yet adapt yourselves to the altered needs of the tune and 
acquit r ourselves in a manner worthy of your education and worthy of your 
oountry 

Lastly, our universities must be judged br their products. It la up to you to 
prove that in the domain of culture you are not obsessed or overborne by a narrow 
Rational mew of life or histonr Whatever may have been the state of things in 
other parts of India. I believe I am right in saying that until about fifty years ago 
the general culture— as apart from religious belief— of the average Monamedan and 
the average Hindu of the educated middle classes In Northern India and Bihar waa 
the same— or neark the same I am afraid one can not take a complacent view of the 
situation as it has developed during the last thirty vaara Consciously or unconsciously 
we have been developing not a common culture bat different cultures on divergent 
hues and we can see for ourselves its effect upon our mutual relation*. Is this, I 
ask true nationalism * If it is anything like nationalism then 1 must raise my feeble 
voice against It and ask you at this period of your life when 1 hope yon are yet 
free from the vjruj. of this miscalled nationalism to protect yourself against the para- 
lysing and even fatal acts of this slow but sure poison Therein lies the danger to 
Indian unity and Indian self government and freedom. M&ypt be given to you to serve 
the interests of your counts v wisely and well 

MR. NOORS CONVOCATION SPEECH 

The following is the text of the Convocation speech delivered by the Hon ble 
J tr Just tm Khoja Mohamad Noor y Vice-Chancellor, at the Convocation of the Fatal 
l mvcrsitv held on the 30th November 1035 — 

Your Excellent v, Members of the Convocation, 

It is my privilege to welcome yoa once more to the Annual Convocation of the 
Umverem and piece before you the review of the work of the past year 

Since we Last met tn Convocation wo have heard with the greatest regret of the 
death of bir (.harlee Bayiov the first Lieutenant Governor of the province It was 
during hi£ administration that the Government appointed the Nathan Committee to 
formulate a scheme for a University ,&t Patna The scheme recommended by the 
Committee was modified according to the requirements of the situation and a nmver 
»ty in the present form was started in 1917 It may justly be said that though Sir 
CbarioG Bariev left the province before be could be the first Chancellor, it wm he 
who as the bead of the Government laid the foundation stone of the University 
The University baa lost a life Fellow by the death on the 7th of Jane, 1935, of 
Hr Saiyid Nurui Huda, C IE. His generosity was unique He devoted almcet the 
whole of his fortune to the establishment of the Hadrwa Shamshul Huda in order 
to advance the cause of Arabic education in the province In recognition of his 
services Tour Excellency was pleased to appoint him a hfe Fellow of the University, 
a distinction which unfortunately he did not five long to enjoy 

The cruel hand of death has taken away from us only yesterday Hr Deep 
Narayan 8mgh who was a life Feilow under section 7 {»>, daw II (ii) ol the Patna 
University Act bv virtue of his having given more than a lakh of rupees tor the 
purposes of the Ten Narayan Jubilee College at Bhagalpur which is named after hie 
briber who founded it The college owes much to the munificence of our fate 
colleague He was a man of broad news and was always ready to help the oanse 
of education. His death has caused a heavy loss to the province. Every movement 
intended to benefit the province in general and the student community is particular 
had always his ungrudging support 

Wc have also to mount the deaths of Hr Snknibna Prasad, a representative of 
the legislative Council and Hr Ham Prasad, a representative of the Registered 
Graduate* on the Senate. These gentlemen took keen interest in educational problem 
of the province. 

Last but not the least, I have to refer to the untimely and sudden death on the 
27th ol November last of Hr L. IL Ghosh, who only a tow months ago had suc- 
ceeded Hr D N San to the pmmpalahip of tfa* Khar National OoUsge. Hr Ghosh 
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lias been a Piofessor of Kathumatioa at the B. N College for about 30 rears, a 
Follow of the UniYorsity since 1913 and a member of the Syndicate for a very Jong 
time His mastery over the rules anti Regulations of the Univeisity and his sobor 
advice had all along boon of very groat value to the Senate and Syndicate and to 
various UuiveisitY bodies of which he was membei His ateence from the Univer- 
sity wilt be keenly feit lie wilt ahvavs bo remembered bv his colleagues for his 
sound views on educational problems In him the University has lost a very useful 
member who was slwavs ready to dutotj his time to the cause of the Umveisity 
and tbe strident oommumh lias lost an efficient and sympathetic teacher 

TVe convey our smceit sympathy to the bereaved families 

Hr FI Lambert, the Principal of Patna College, Hr K 5 Cal dvr ell the Principal 
of tho Science College and Mi D N Sen the Principal of the Pil ar Nat lonla 
College retired from their respective offices during the course of tho vcai and 
ceased to bo ex officio inemhus of tho Senate Ar the last Annual Convocation I 
paid tribute to the s rvicos of Hi Ca' l well In him the Umreisiiy lo^t an. 
eminent rhcraist and a capable a Jmimstrator Tho Senate in reco,i ition of tho 
m vices of Hi L&mbeit as Principal of the Kavetwhiw nnl Patna coll ge-. and as a 
member of tin vsuous University bodies resolved to confer upon him the dreree of 
Doctor of Plulosophv honors eauea and the resolution havm., iec" ved Vfir f \ 
cellcnova approval, the degree was confjrred upon him at a spei lal Convoraton held 
on tho 30w of Milch 19 h I net. I oiilv sav that this degree was wJI d -.cried ani 
1 hope Dr Lambert will live long to enjoy the distinction 

Mr I) N Sens reniunonr deprive! the rniveisifcy of th° services of an eminent 
educationist and an expci i ncM teacher The Bihar National Cohere eves to a very 
largo extent its present position to the energi and zeal of Mr Sea Tlu Oov eminent 
lecogmz* 1 his merits bv uiking him into the Indian FJu^ahoaal ^ rvicc at a late 
stvi of his cares r and afui h<* retired from that service he devohd h m If entirely 
to the welfare of tho Bihar National College Ho gave to tbe provn e wh < h ho has 
made his home, hio bast and I wish Mr tien a tong and peaceful 1 fe m ha letirc- 
ment 

Mr It P KhOola, the Pnncipal of the Greer Bhumihar Brahman College at 

Mazaffarour, will soon be taking leave pieparatorv tj retirement Hehisfnen 
connected with the University smvu its ve v inception and his semee-s have biea 
eminently useful Ho ha-* uad'arad hira^fE to all with whom he luv» come in 
contsu* ne will be greatlv misoed by the University and it» atuieuN whei ho 
leaves this province 

There have been several other changes among the ex officio Filhwa Lt Col 

P B Mills Mr 8 M H'ni Mr A T Muttnrji, Mr H R Bitheja It lo C II 
Malian i and Mr B L Dos turma have joined the Senate as ex offteto hedows 

Of tho Representative Fellows from the constituency of I{igi»*.itd College 
Teachers Mr L h Ohosh on his appointment as the I r rcipii oft/io Bihar 
National College vacated his seat as an elected number o! the Situate ind h ime an 
ex-offiew Fellow and continued to bo such till his sad death on the mor in., of the 
27th November Mcsars 8 P Prasad Tamuna Prasad an i P k Patij i an I Ciut 
P B Mukharji were balloted out Miss Nirnrila Bala Nuak and Mr T Tu'lii 

ceased to be Fellows on their ceasing to Uo on tho electoral rolls of tho coustituc i y 
These vacancies have been filled by tho election of iltssra ( i Ultra I> J 

Masumdar and B C Has and the re election of Messrs S P Trasad and V k 
Parija and Cant P U Mukliarji It is to be regretted that no nomiuition having 
been received for tho seat in tho Faculty of Engineering the vavantv among 
the college teachers of the Patna Law College on account of the rostgmtun of Mr 
Bhubaneshwar Prusad fimha from the professorship of that college could not be 
filled as the intimation of his resignation was received late 

Among tho Registered School Teachers of the Orissa Division Mi if C Pialhan, 
on his deputation to foreign service cBascd to be on the electoral roll and tho 
vacaooy has been filled by tho election of Mi Sn ram Chandra Mahapitra. 

From the constituency of Registered Graduates Messrs Ahmad Keza and Imtevaz 
JCanm and Rai Bahadur Dwarka Nath were balloted out. A vacann als»o occnrred 
on account of the death of Mr Ram Pr^od, already montionod. km Sahib Kahka 
ceased to be a Fellow as he became eligible to be registered in the coosutuen y of 
School Teachers Messrs. Mahabir Prasad, Jaleshwar Prasad and A A Kazimt have 
been elected and Ral Bahadur Dwarka Nath and Mr Ahmad Roza have been 
re- elected 
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A pnhM has bten revt ml t^unst the eleUioa of Mr A A Kazimt and will be 
submit r J w 3 >ur Lxi Jlen v in due ourso 

Mr Si d Mahmud Mun. a Ktpi estntitivc Fellow from the Bihai and Orissa 
Pi\t\ it n’ Muslim Ct. uteri. n t who w i* bull oral out his btcn re eloik 1 

It u Bahtdur Lahslnm \an\in Naha ha* lu,ea eleUtnl bj tho B har and Orissa 
Legi h no t oua il t bit the vi<.iuk.> ciumJ by the dttth of Mr Nnhrishm Prasad 
Of the Nutamaul Filiows lUja Bihidai Sir Rajtndra Naraiin Blinuji Doo 
0 B K of katiiLt. Mr 1 I SIt'l an 1 the In i H Bridges were ballots! out. All 
of ilurr hue inm r«. nomiuihd Mi f H Blur has also bet a nomiuated m plat. o 
c* Mr ii it Drluji who is now an txvffino t Jiow 

Ii i* 'sinlciU. tli terms n f o*fi t of Dr Hari ChanJ Mr t L Blair Mr Jl 
'snjana hai Iw 1 iuur I)» jrhl \vb Mr w M Hafei? Mr i* h P 'smlia, Mr Ru lirij 

hg Krishna md h.u Lahuir "wi Nirax^n Mn‘n eh tel metnbeis aul the Prnuj ils 

o* Pain i to l md till t» II 1> Collide Mr \ S hhin and Mr I K I arija. 
D/minattJ miKr« txj rd l\ cPlux of tint at the do>e »f the list \nnuil 
nuttu h t* tin su Ji at Mr L K t hr h, wlo^e terra of offic was t> ixinit, at 
thi ml < f t* 4 i Hu! m Ltng A llit ‘'indicate licU on tho 2~i\\ mst die! earlv 
ih tin. Dir l- A ti it cat 

At tht u iua I ’I ri, lit 2b ! \ovenbir Kai Pdialur Dwaika Mth 3Ii «s 
M Uaf^ Mr * k 1 Su.1 % Mr Kai Bri] R lj Krishna Itu Bah iSur h 

N M ihtlia M F l» J i r I>r llan Uiau » Mr I D Couc-’ant and Ml S P 

Trasgij h u n In i *’ *.t J 

Dann^ ti •» Mur un roiiti tl a imis on <*f ihe I \ ths-t'S of the ft in hi 
Zili N, 1 Jfll Mu i It i fur a f thu ji m I uf two Mars The iltssrs wort 

sta ed on a tan vi la»is tj sat sfi jurtu’k the atnlituti of Liu. pulpit uf 

ha ! i o * a a .. „r o t„ thir 

tlea'ii'-s^n l KiMiiiha t jr unto th 1 V Bourn's standard in 

Ph\t - t,* jt ' -"i L taa \ \a3ltM toi a further j riod of two mui* 

Ir r\ U ( »t »a #iJr*s 3 I raont oiw l th it the In pet-tois of th Moduli 
On. c hal t tci a I 1 n e of \\a Me-Ji d l/dl I tiiui X|iiismsI i hop 

that tJ Ml » 1 - i~ * oil’d b r Oj.nir^i lx ti l mnal aid tin «ani* j o f this 

Licivustx ftj i b> ei aid m th ^ h ii’« of tht. Mtdi ii (. i nnai \a Mi hoio 
his U* a fa h im «- i r«r J^r* s have CjW l-fim mo^ut ed tj m lu;>au of tho 
Li.r« «t- in t i 'i tif i. Art 

Wt hai« i jhtth i tiif* K Id d " r rw aid halt s tUt Mitt 1 for it tin, di ^ree of 

Ma-ter of h « J i In <■' litjuin t A this tit lalnn Trim ng Cti'IibO wa» adimtud 

to tlie M M s a liar i tL tff a fr>u tht sissioi llji.) JO 

fht iiia 1 < it: nmt.it i t m i j„ 1 th r> - lations tnibhng Us to hold ixiniuia 

tun* aid if-r iL t K sol 11a ur a~J M ist-r of Onoutal Learning and I hope 
that snidat fr un \r*t i aid banslrit ok, s who ham taUu tht r diplomas in 
on ru> 'alien a wni aiad thtrueckta of this puniest and obtain from the l ui 
veiKiti dtjurift i* 1 O iLUtuI lxarnmg 

Tnt mu t iin/nrta t h io^t in our lb ft ilak ins has beta tho lutrolnttiun of tho 
cul f artminUf ,,t m of < sarniti itian a tit M itritulation stage fstudmiLs who have 
fan i at tin* Annual -laminato but obtuued 4> ju r <tnt of tht mart-, hi anv sub 
jixt or subjt ,v s aid Iran, at tbi same tiiui seuire-1 tiu minimum ag^n^ak mirks 
ton now apf«,*r at ti,L next supp^montarv ejtaminatton only m tlioso subjects in 
whi h ih«\ lait not s > ar “l 4 ) jur < tnt. marks, and if they pasi> tn thono aubjecta 
iki will r i tain the MaUitn'atiau u rtitu.ate. 

At tlie r kb.t Anaaol m< elm r LH i on the 26th of November the Sumte him re 
inmmfc&dU t< \our Lx tlltni-i tin. appomwnent tor the sonmon l f Jd5- Iti of Jit J B 
Ao un and Mr J \ Chapman oa Lmv rwty iteodur* on tho Lnrthrpiake and 
filiakispiaK rt spoil io;> Mr ludi n i* an offi cr of the department of tht Goolwti- 
til ^^rfy of In^ia, whj took pait in liiu investigation of the Bihar and Nepal earth 
quok^ A Januarr J'J 9 lie will dtlivcr hus Im-turcs m tho middle of the next month, 
a.J tin., are sore to prove tv optionally inttreiting as tho> will deal with Iho goo- 
Jo^ioil asje<ts of th* 1 stuiv of au>moItigy 

Mr J A Chapman who had long been the Librarian of tho Imponal library at 
Giotto is a man of vast Itarmog Ilia lectures on Shakespeare are bound to prove 
iaslrn uvi and useful to tlie student*. 

The att i gib of too 7th (Patuii, Company Unvorsity Training Crops, recraltod 
from all tbi Cod> at 1 ulna ex< epuig the i aina Trauutig College*, is III Of these & 
are Sergeants, « an Corjiorals, 14 are Lance CoiponiU, and 64 are Cadet* Two camps 
wore hold daring the year WJ4 3 j at Diaapur-^i) Musketry Cwap and (2) Xrauung 
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Camp At the former camp 8i cadets attended and shot for the first time on the 
long range The lattei camp mustard only G5 cadets The cadets attending camp 
showed keenness in thur work Although attendance at parades was good in 
respect of officers, I am soriyit w is, not so as r gauL tho cadets The military 
authorities contribute i It 1 1 48 3-0 fn tho training camp audits 4,5o9 15-0 for 
tho payment of trav-lling and mink trv allowances for corps members and officers 
The l mveidity cuntribatel Lis 1?» fir tho turning corpa and a sum of Rs 1,412 1 3 
was spent on rates tax s and telephone charges 

Tin l niveisity Athletic ( lub continue* to promote a hh tie activities Cucket 
has boon adld to tlm list of t,imc3 anl in Decunbm !t>t the Allahabad University 
Cn k*»t Ti.am was invite l tj a tvo dux-, fistn at l i* ia V maple of mouths later 

tho Punjab l nut rsit> HxA v Team was invit d to n the local Uuiversitv side 

a girac The All lulu Intel l nitusih 1* t> jIUliI 1 lonmm n* - for the Sir Multan 

A bind Cup inau„il nated by the Club was lid J at Caledn n Sept rober last and a 

team from this University was sent hv tin. ( lah to tiks i a**t in the tournament 
A proposal tu v nl a t«_um fir the Vl! Lnlia Intel Lmvarsitv Teams Tournament at 
Lucknow is nnd< i cousideration 

lie losulls of the vauous exnramatms hill luiie, the voir aie g ven in the 
statimeiit which lio-i h on ur jI it »>1 Lh / ilium far u-dts of tlu -.ippl^meutar/ 
Matin ill ition anl higlm cx unin i ions in krts, ml Sci i » forth x* at 1 9 34 have 
boiu lift hta ik in the slot im U Os tliLse i xairuiah m>i as repoitd fiwt vi u w re 
not lull in that tch owing to thi carthqiuke of Jaunv 114 At tlie Annual exa 
mum jus tli p ic<nti_,e of su* s m ths Man ulit<m j \ I s 11 A , Law 
1 ut [ Dipl uni in Lijcatimi ''•ml H h Li's la t I 1>( F anl Mister of 

Aits impi >vi l jiiJ that in It ‘'e I in Pirt II " ul if I I> 8 1’irt II tinal 
MU h s Put II [ t L aid U "h. 1 i 'in I 4t tit sun I mui <u\ examinations 

r’n i suits of the Mitri ulitnn l \ I n l> A null weic si^isfa^toi r tho 
btJi st |i ik ita^i of site iss bung b2 f r die Mi iicjIi ioi Iximiaatm Tus was the 
hup yi ir w he i the students vue } unit el t> appear uni i c>mp mine i ll svsteal 
at ihc ’snjphm iiLuy mimutui in Ho lummmrs of Lav P* ts 1 and IT First 
H B, 11 s >, eond M B B *■* P it II a d I mil 11 B 11 > Pjit II the 

p leeiita of neetss in reused imi in tli exairinaho i of s otd M b B S Part I 

the fillies de l lied The J| J r *tllH TI ill til | eiiellt Ue of stcrViS ia the 

ilitri ul dun c\ munition is j ouount d fir bx the stricrei test of fitness of the 

cinJdites at tbo txturi nation and hettti teau'n r in the lu e h sc ho >ls ensured bx 
the unpljved of f iaued graduiies n ere ise> f i in uai n xtai A t lie Supple mentarv 
examination it was also dm. to tho mt odui 10 ” of tin comj aitnien al sjs m 

The r suits of our exaoim mon* ejmilli tint uf the Al it tti htiou have of life 
bt i subjuted to mudi criticism The l mversitv aa horit es w Jcoirc th se entiusm 
Fv iv entiusm receives utir earnest eoimlcratiun mil if dcfn- are found steps are 
takui to remedv tliom I am however ccitum th it om en ics aie so far m agree- 
inert with us tint there should he no lonenng of the '•tvidiut of our exammat oua 
ami tint our dcgiets should hi earned auJ not veil. In ir\ Couvocat on speech of 
19 11 I stated that a jomt committee of the bvuduate and the Board of ''Ceontlary 
> dm alien was examining the whole piolAm of tho VitriculHtion examination. It may 
Ik said that the eninmittee hms taken a Ion,, time in suhnu tmp its icjoit But we 
have not however been imtiie The problem is complicated and difficult The 
opinions of those who aro tinalifn 1 to advise is ait width divergent ljuestionnaiies 
wei o issued to variois bo-Jies and mdividui’s Intel tated u. education and were pub 
lishel ill newspapers Answers wire muted and hive been ri tiled and thev nave 
now boon arrmged and an aimed The work of consult i at ion will proceed at once 
In tho mointmu tlio loval box eminent have foi warded to us a oommunie ition of the 
novernraeuit of ludn suggesting the renn 1 ell mg of xttondarv edu.it ion The Syndicate 
hae lofcrreHl this commiiuieation also to tlio Matiuulihon Committee and the whom 
subject of seemidtiry odue ition will be carstullv oximmed I hope ‘he recommenda- 
tions of the committee w ill be ai u hblu before lon r 

It is gratifying to note that for the first time a candid ite, Mr Ekhal Hussain 
qualified himself tor adrai^ion to thL de^rt* of Doctor of Philosophy in Persian by 
taking tho examination foi the degree wruvnlod foi in the Ifegulations and prteenting 
a thesis on ‘Early Persian Poets of India which has been highly commended by Dr 
Pemson Ross, Dr Aaunuddm Ahmad and Dj Hadi Hasan who constituted the Board' 
of Fuammors Tliu degroo bas just hem eonforrud upon bun 

Tho number of students in tho l miersitx during the vear has risen from 4343 to 
4726. Tho number of women students increased flora 24 to 32 The number of students 
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in the several Facilities are Arts 2904 Science 106ft Engineering 77, Education 68, 
Mednoe 283 and Law 339 W hiie the number cf itudonts m the Faculties of Arts 
and S.iP!Hi> has in r,wed bv 371 and 26 respectutlVj tho number id the Faculty 
p' Fi «* ion hut remained stationery and the number m (ha Faculty of Engineering 
dcuirtM It 9 in Medic no b\ 1 and in Law bj 2 

At the. r oir me n Linen t of the >tir are had an opening faaUme of Rs 9278 The 
ynv ^ LtttiM to (lose mth a balance of K>> 61 #1 At pnsent the income just 
t 1 exp'i liture without leaun, a in ire u ioi startup am postgraduate 
It it I Hi- lhe re*- n t fend m l*m eminent j i|*ti aland* at In JJfMJOU as in 
|n»n« Tin Ctrtci-in.it grant for 1934 3ft for purti-iUv mrtting lhe cost of 

* i \ h 1 in nt wa* ii JS..U1 

Pn m i j m at jri<.cnt receit np Rholar-vl i\ a fjom the pro. reds of the 
h a h *> l ‘-v* 'if-* Inn l>f thL'-e cue each Khr,s to the kaeultirti of 
\ u- *> it iv i”j V»** 4 < at Oft ro^re nseaith '.ihi’jiship for which n| piuu ions 
hi I«i»i mited will l-e .w aided BOun Tin b« 1 e 1 itnhtp iuud invented in 
Gym-men 1 rum v*irv Votes cf the fate value rf Is lOJ'OU 

Tla m p Her of bo-tk'. n tic library is 22 O f tfu.se ntgbv " 000 h» long to 
t 1 iiatltr JKu iral Cin-tiou which c insist* of |'>pul«r brtol* on tarn us **.pns of 
j -l in , >♦ lor v art o* room furtln r a qiimiirji of l Ls h i» U< n n etriclid 
t*> 1 v» that are very inyo taut ^nd ab^utt's »m ivir\ A mu B h p! in and 
i matt fir the tx‘es ion of the baildtn^s h-is lean prep ir d ar j tic cost of tho 
pi 1 t is mat** at Ks 12<KO Ldil«s» donations ait n.ih or the Gowinnunt 
tciro ti as u r we si il' have to l>ear Iht entnc c r of tin pr i\t finn tl» 
h*s n« > ni r Gic l e vltaiIy I h ipo generoi;, contributions f«i th oraplct on 
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( t «in\*r-s » f the I riiTflrsity You have mv hearty congratulations on yonr auo- 
ress - 4 1 i -h to \ on all a prosperous cwoor I ask too to remember that the good 
name of v< r Aim it Unttr u» In vour hands Yon alone can unnnnt on the degrees 
of the I aim luivcraity the hallmark of correct thmMag, sound judgrarat, honesty. 
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integrity, discipline and above ail, character It yon make the right use of the 
education which von have received yoa will be abe to lace the problems of life with 
courage and resolution 

In my last Covocation address to your predecessors I referred to the ever-increas- 
ing unemployment among the ednoated youths of the country It is a matter of grati- 
fication that the local Government has appointed a committee to investigate the problem 
and its report will be anxiously awaited We are thankful to His Excellency for 
inviting Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru to deliver the Convocation address He is taking a 
prominent pact m the investigation of a similar problem in the neighbouring produ- 
ces of Agra and Ondh We we confident that some workable °cheme for mitigating 
the hirdstup will be devised But I must strike here a note of warning It taunot be 
expected that these committees will find a readymade solution which like Aladin s 
lamp w ill by a touch take us to a new Heaven and a new Earth The problem is 
complex and requires years of patient work on the development of the country s 
recoin cos and the organisation of its svstem of eduation These committees can only 
show Ha the load or which we have to travel for the guidance of vou vouag gra 
duatea n ho have come out successful from the Cuiveraitv and those who aspire to 
follow von It must be clearly understood, however that the committees oannot create 
non su vices much less increase the number of Goiemment posts They can how- 
ever point out now holds of activity and you will have to equip v ourselves for work 
in those fields with such aid from Government as reasonably oe given If the com- 
mittees suggest changes in the system of our education we as a timersiH shall give 
those recommendations our best consideration and introduce with the co operation ol 
the pub’ic su h changes as may be feasible The Government of India is alive to the 
€xif,tm it s of the situation As I have alreadv stated thev have suggested to the 
local Go' ernrai nts the introduction of changes m the system of our indary educa- 
CRtinu IN e shall consider them At the same time they have established a Central 
Adusori Board to co onlmate tho views of the various provinces Eminent education- 
ists im.luini„ our guest Sir Tej Babidur Sapru are its members and I hope that be- 
fore long a si stem of secondary education wifi be dewsed which will equip onr 
joutif, it vn for various avocations of hfo without burdening the universities with 
tboso studeuts who can usefully be trained elsewhere 


The Lucknow University Convocation 

The following is the text of the Convocation Address delivered bj Mr SarJichida- 
nnnda Stnha it tho fourteenth annual Convocation of the University of I uclnow held 

on the 30th November 1935 

Mr \ uo-Chauoeilor Members of Convocation, and Graduates of the Lucknow 
University 

As I rise to address yon two thoughts are uppermost m my mind The first is a 
keen sense of appreciation of the great honour done me bv asking mo to address 
this conrocahon for which I desire to express my sineerest thanks the second 
is an earnest desire— as an old guduate of the oldest University, “the world —to 

S eet von tho new graduates of the Lucknow University and welcome vou as 
e latest batch of recruits to the fast growing ranks and the everexpjmdiug 

{ ilialanr of the enlightened, progressive and cultured community in India, rnvi- 
eged to address you, on behalf of your university, my firet words will be those 
of heartiest felicitation on the success you have achieved in your examinations Be- 
lieve me my congratulations are not ttt all conventional, for I am. fully conversant 
with the condition and the surroundings of onr students to lealize what your success 
must have cost many of you in health, and what privations it must have entailed 
The success that you have achieved under difficult and trying conditions, sometimes 
in the face of desperate odds, fully deserves admiration, appt eoiation, anil congratu- 
lation May the Almightv graut you length of days in your right hand, and in your 
left hand nohes and honour and may jrour professional and public career be such as 
to redound to the oredit and tho honour of your University, which has admitted 
you to-day to the rolls ot its graduates, and placed upon you its hall-mark of 
distinction I 
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I am particularly gratified to find here to day a number of young ladies who 
have taken their degrees is various branches of learning That is a very encouraging 
circumstance, indeed. It is well known that aa compared with tlie advance in higher 
education amongst men, that amongst oar women, is yet extremely inadequate parti- 
cularly in Upper India. It is a truism that national progress depends os much, if 
not more, upon the educational aud cultural standard of our women to a higher 
level, bv making our home life suitable for women educated like ourselves If 
human life be compared to an orchestra, we may liken the men to the brasses ami 
the louder instruments— the trombone, the comet, the trumpet, the dashing cymbals 
and the rousing drum— their work being strong, Btirrmg, courageous and confident . 
while the women raav be compared to the stringed instruments with their dulcet 
tunes mellow sounds soft notes, and tender undertones, throbbing and pulsating at 
the very heart of tilings and vibrating melodiously to the great eternal verities of 
Love and Worship— each being thus wholly indispensable to tin. other foi the 
completeness of the Master Musician s work for the advancement of humanity 

Having, I hope been able through these preliminary remarks to put rtivself on a 
footing of personal relation with you, I propose now to urge for your consideration 
some matters which, in mv opinion, deserve your careful attention 1 n grit I am 
unable to follow the example of my learned and talented predecessors m ittcm|itin„ 
to discuss more or less technical aspects of our educational problems, with vrlm.lt I 
cannot }iistlv claim sufficient familiarity I believe, I shall beat discing mv duties 
by discussing with you things with which I am, to some extent, farm l w— as the 
result of mv intimate association, now for more than fort? your-, with our public 
life — rather fbau bv digressing into nnfamiltar tracks If however, aftci listening 
to me vo a feel that I have uttered “nothing but platitudes t shall ousidet that 
your cr tictsm is very mild, indeed , for I am now old enough to realise that what 
are called platitudes, m common parlance, aro the vt.ry found jtion of almost all 
speeches and writings, not excluding editorial articles even m tin. U«aum„ uigins of 
public opinion In fact, it is in the region of the noble coramoupk' o th it the 
greatest thinkers excel 

PK tirades thus constitute the very nucleus not only of all minor forms of 
literature, fMieh as the drama, essay, fiction, oratory criticism and poetiv) but even 
of that meet imaginative type wtaioh is generally found in the notes and correspnn 
deuce wi itten bj oar officials — from the Under- Secretary to the Govei nor («*n< rat 
Thus, platitudes being the stuff which reigns supreme m almost all spheres of 
expression iou wi 1 do weU to get used to them from now, so that \ou m.ij not 
suffer disappointment by reason of any andue expectation of so called originality 
either from me or from any one else. If yoa will be good enough to accept this 
sonnd advice ion will be able to lead as happy and contented a lift as do wet the 
non-offi ml members of the Indian legislatures, who have been taught through a 
long coarse of dry experience to erpeot nothing in the raphes to our interpellations, 
resolutions and adjournment motions but a harmoniously blended combination of the 
veriest maximum of platitudinous plaustbhties with the irredu' ibto minimum of 
veracity 

The current year marks the centenary of a most momentous decision, of an 
almost revolutionary character, in the edueattonal annals of modern India. It is just 
one hundred vears since Thomas Babmgton Macaulay, an the Prt~.idi.nt of the 
Board of Education, closed a long chapter of controversy about the svstem 
of education to be introduced into India, with the recording of his historic Minute 
which for its unhesitating self-assurance and sweeping generalisation ranks as a 
remarkable document m polemical literature, and was characteristic of the controver 
end methods of its author Amongst other things he said, I shall quote the memo 
rabic passage which struck the key-note.— The question before ns is simply whether, 
when n is in oar power to teach this language (English), we shall ti r< h languages 
iu which, by universal experience, there are no books on any subject uhich deserve to 
be compared to our own , whether, when we can teach European science, we shall 
teach sj stems which, by universal confession, wherever they differ from those os 
Europe, differ for the worse , and whether, when we can patronize sound philoeonhv 
and true history we shall countenance, at the public expense, medical doctrines 
which would disgrace an English farrier, astronomy which move laughter in gins 
at an English boardsng-school, histoiy abounding in kings thirty feet high and reigns 
thirty thousand yean long, Sand geography made of teas of treacle and seas of 
butter’ 
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Nono could have chnohed the matter (from the European as opposed to Indian 
stand-point) as could and did Macaulay Accordingly ou March 7, 1835, just one 
hundred years back, the Governor-General Lord William Bentmok, issued the 
epoch makmg Resolution in which it was unequivocally laid down that “the gieat 
object of the British Government ought to be the promotion of European literature 
and science among tho natives of India. Well, just a centnrv has elapsed since, and 
piobihly hundieds of thousands of Indians have been educated in this fairly long 
interval according to the system then introduced About a quarter of a century 
later the first three Indian universities were established, which now number sis 
times as mam Thei e can be, therefore, no better wav of celebrating the centenary 
of this tremendous change in the educational history of India than by surveying 
brief! in a convocation address, the results of university education in our country 
and its influence on our life and activities 

As a matter of fact the results of University education in India have been 
cm of ally o'caramed from time to time, by highly competent authorities, from different 
standpoints and there has been a consensus of opinion that highor education in 
this countrv has been, on the whole, a sneoess, and that it has brought in its train 
wholesome and beneficial results To confine attention to recent times, Lori ('urzon— 
who was by no means an unqualified admirer of our system of higher education 
and who tned to “reform it according to his lights — gpeakrag (m the closing years 
of the last cimtuiv) as Chancellor of the Calcutta University — madB the admission 
that the knowledge imparted by tho Universities ‘had not been shamed bv her 
children Litci his ucverument confirmed that view in an elaborate resolution 
Another and still more authoritative testimony appeared in 1000 over the name of 
tin. then Sc* i c*ir\ of State, Lord Morloy, (in a “Memorandum on the Result of 
Indian idmimstration during last Fifty years’) in which it was stated that “with 
tho improvement m education has come a much higher standard of probity and 
sense of dun ml there has beun great improvement in character and attainment in 
tbcMiublic services 

These hi!,?] oRit lal testimonials are conclusive on the point that the results of 
Umvorsitj ed ication have been oouducive to the growth and development of a 
higncr mao lari of thought and action amingst our educated classes It goes without 
saving that its cflx-t on the ranch larger number of Indians, who have chosen to 
work in the n matrons walks of life, outside the ranks of the public services— in the 
professions mil m trade and commerce — has been equally beneficial and wholesome 
Furtlier, it has brought about that great intellectual ferment which is known as the 
“Indian lh naissinoe , but which our unsympathetic critics prefer to call the “Indian 
Uunst l/ird Moilcy himself described this great upheaval as *a living movement 
in the mind of tho Indian people for objects which we ourselves have taught them 
to tin nk desirable 

Later a distinguished Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab spoke of this ‘■living 
movement ns follows —“What is happening in India is not a phase but a now 
birth and tho proof of it lies in its universal acceptance by nil classes of people 
in that country The mteieshng movement is due to a strong desire to rise higher 
in tire scale of nations 1 Why should we lag behind , is the voice of India from 
Postwar to Capo Comorin And so ■ new life is now bom in India with new 
thoughts, now aspirations, new standards, new ideals and conceptions of society ’ 
The Metropolitan of India, at the time, sketched out the new movement in terms 
which, l am sure, will appeal to you all —“One feature of it he said *is apparent 
m educated India— there is life where there was stagnation The spiritual nature of 
the Indian thinkers and writers ia elevated at the prospect of an awakening Boat, an 
‘Indian nation , and a free and enlightened people Educated India is tingling with 
a new life, and though the form token may be at times crude and even repellent, 
it is nonetheless life Me, life. It would be easy to multiply equally eloquent 
declarations, but tho latest testimony to tho work of our L Diversities which I may 
fittingly quote, is that of Lord Lothian, the Chairman of the Indian Franchise 
Committee 

The Marquess of Lothian, speaking on the India BiU in the House of Lords, said — . 

The Indian Universities are teaching the whole mass of Western education, 
and lnstiuoUng their students in British constitutional history Hey hare 
in them a hundred thousand students, more than twice as many students as are m aH 
the universities of Una country, and practically every one of them is a young nation- 
alist, one and all wanting India to assume the responsibility for its own government” 
He than went on to ask “Who are going to be the leaders of India to-morrow T* 
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and he flins answered the question —The editors of the newspapers, who are going 
to be drawn from these students The people who are going to be elected to the 
legislatures are the people, w large measure, who hsYe had this Kind of edaoation It 
is the University students who wiU also fimd their way into the Civil Service The 
leaders of the great Indian Bar will be the products of the Indian Universities 
Again, Indian business is being increasingly manned by people who hare had a 
University education. The India whioh is going to he led by these hundred thousands 
students, mostly nationalist will be an entirely different India from that which, we 
have read about in history 

Surely you could not have more generous appreciations of your work and worth 
than those embodied in the eloquent passages I have road out to you. It is thus dear 
that while, like all human mentations, our higher educational system is not perfect, 

J et it has alreadv rendered good and great service to the oause of Indian progress. 

maintain that much of the denunciation of it— even when it is not interested— is 
wholly unwarranted, if not Irresponsible as evidenced by the declarations I hare quoted 
from eminent authorities TV e may thus safely adopt, and adapt to oar purpose, the 
Language of John Horley, (m his famous essay on Compromise}, that if “every age is 
in some sort an age of transition our own is characteristically and cardinally an epoch 
of transition m the very foundations of belief and oondact. f That such a momentous 
epoch m transition, such mental upheaval and intellectual ferment, should be inevitably 
accompanied by occasional extravagance, or impatience, on the part of some young 
people, is not at all surprising But I assert that the great Indian Renaissance, which 
Is changing, with an almost kaleidoscopic rapidity the perspective, outlook and stand- 
point of the educated Indians, is a stem reality, which has got to bo reckoned with 
by all concerned. 

I need scarcely tell you that my object, in drawing your attention to these autho- 
ritative testimonies to the ahnoet phenomenal success of higher education in this 
countrv is that as educated persons von should always bear in mind your great 
responsibilities m all that you say and do Ton cannot, therefore bo too careful not 
to plav into the hands of your captions entios, and I hope that m all your activites 
you mil steadilv keep tout great responsibilities m mind, so as not to give them a 
chance to hold up vour class, and the system of higher education itself, to oppro- 
brium Probably sooner than later, yon will be the leaders, in various spheres of 
activities, of the great movement which I have briefly outlined , and upon your ideals, 
aspirations, actions and methods of work will depend what tarn that movement will 
take, for better or for worse Now it is a trite saying that citizens must have a 
“high ideal though it is difficult in actual practice to give an exact definition of that 
term One thing, however, W certain. It will not be right tor young men and 
women to be tangbt that tbev should be only “practical \ and should confine their 
talents and energies to the immediate work before them, to things nuder their 
very noee, so to say ignoring larger wanes or possibilities, and heedless of any soul- 
stirring prospects of the full growth of Indian manhood and womanhood 

You mar, therefore rest assured that I am not going to hold up to you any grovel- 
ling or sordid ideal, though it mar be dignified bv the name of “practical politics 
^‘practical statesmanship for I do believe firmly in the wisdom of the old Greek 
saying that “to blot oat a high ideal is to take the spring from out of the year 1 I 
oommend to you, therefore, the dictum of lord Acton— the most philosophic of British 
historians- that ‘the pursuit of a remote and ideal object arrests the imagination by 
its splendour, and captivates the reason by its simplicity, and thus calk forth energy 
which would not be inspired by a rational, possible end, confined merely to what is 
reasonable and practicable’ I, therefore, feel folly justified in appealing to yon to 
place before yourselves high and noble ideals in ail your work, moludmg that of the 
regeneration of your great and histone country, since it is truer now than at any 
tune past that where there is no vision the people perish 

Rome of von might be familiar with a famous figure in Victorian Action— one Hr 
Thomas Gradgrfnd— whose character is wonderfully portrayed by Dickens in Hard 
Jim** Hr Gradgnnd was (in the words of Dtekena) “a man of realities, a man of 
facts and calculation”, who had become a selfish and hard-hearted misanthrope by 
reason of bis self education on the nmdea h s t io doctrine of “facts”, and as saoh he re- 
resretentad the true of humanity described by the aelf-oeutred am the uuDatriotio aa 

ISSSr mTSenST^SW^i hw S mT a£ m£r3S he 

had evolved and perfected. “Facts* sided ban sod hit children , and imagination, 
fancy, and ideate were abaoUUlj cut oat ot theu-esmtonon. His favourite diotim 
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was — “Now what I want ib Fact , Tesoh thaw boys and girls nothing bat Facts 
Facts alone are wanted in life Plant nothing else and root oat everything elBe You 
can form the minds of reasoning animals upon Facta nothing else ever will be of 
service to them. This is the principle on which I bring up my children Stick to 
Facts 8ir 

Those of yon who have not read Hard Timm should do bo to discover what hap- 
pened in the end to Ur Oradgrind and his family Suffice it to nay that when al- 
most all his children had been rained and his home devastated, he learnt, when too 
late tbe lesson of his life that to be aaocessful and happy one mast not fail to leaven 
facts and figures, data and statistics with love, forbearance and noble idaala He then 
left “facti# in the background, and lived to found bis viewB of life on ‘faith, hope 
and charity, on which alone both humanity and the individual oan thrive best Thus 
India need*. at this juncture not weak kneed wobblers or mealy mouthed teraporisers 
of the Gradgnnd type, hut “bold, very bold though net too bold leaders and workers 
possessed of not only patriotism and strength of character, bnt a will to do and a 
soul to dare IB the assertion and mamteoanoe of their last nghtB, even to verge of 
being moderately fanatical and who, when occasion truly demands it, will “ride u» 
the whirlwind and direct tho storm 

“But enthusiasm and idealism by themselves ’ — I am qnotmg bow from the 
Congress presidential address delivered at the Calcutta sessioa of 1911 by 
perhaps the most gifted and the most intellectual of the sons of Luoknow, 
the la*e Mr Bishan \nman Dar— “cannot achieve lrapossibiltios And so whi'e on 
the one hand, [ warn vou against working on so called practical considerations, it is, 
on the other hand mi duty to point oat to von the obvious limitation on voar 
cherishing too high ideals which, if overlooked, will not onlv make yonr work 
fruitless but perhaps be even productive of harm to voar cause That limitation is 
that your ideals should not be incapable of being even partiallv realised within a 
reasonable time Fxpenence shows that the traacedental idealist which is only 
another name for the impractical visionary, is often as much a hindrance to the 
reformer as tho mere man of the world, who masquerades under the cloak of 
being “practical ’ 

The point I Am dealing with now* was emphasised by Plato m one of his famous 
dialogues— that called m which we find 8ocrates speaking as follows — 

“I will illustrate my meaning by the jest which the cleaver and witty Thracian hand 
maid is said to have made about Thales (the father of Oreek philosophy) when he fell 
into a well as be was looking up at the stars She said that he was so eager to know 
what was going on in heaven that he oonld not see u hat was before bis feet This 
is a jest which is eqnallv applicable to all idealists. I think that you understand me 
Theodoras ? The latter— the friend Socrates was speaking to— assented fcv saving —“I 
do, and what you ss> is true Ybb it is but too true, indeed If yon forget what 
Plato insists upon through the mouth of Socrates, you will do so at the cost of your 
work for the country Gaze at the star if you will but keep yonr feet firmly planted* 
on the ground That is true practical wisdom 

The apparent conflict between the two seemingly divergent courses is successfully 
reconciled by Browning— that most human and msniy of English poets— in one of Ms 
famous poems, wherein he says — 

■The common problem yours mine, everyone’s 
In not to fancy what were fair in life 
Provided it could be, but first finding 
What may be, then find how to make it fur 
Up to your means— a very different thing 
No abstract intellectual plan of life 

S taite Irrespective of life s plainest laws 
ut one, a man who is man and nothing more 
May lead within this world * 

“Not to fancy what were fair in life provided it oould be", will obviously rule 
out of consideration what are called “ideal commonwealths." “Finding firtt what may 
be,” dearly implies taking stock of the realities to find oat what is practioable in the 
mroumstanoes of each particular case So “finding what may be' means where, how 
and to what extent we have to adapt ourselves to our environment, while “striving to 
make it fair up to our means" is just where tho individuality and the character of 
the worker step in thus this great poet lays down that it is always possible to do 
something substantial to improve one's surrounding conditions, bnt only if the 
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reahhes before one are folly taken into account. ’What yon thus need is a mind alert 
and attire, to take stock of the situation, and a character inspired by the noblest 
ideals and aspirations, aided by that uncommon virtue, justly called “common sense' 
So fortified vaur efforts will lead to results conducive to good and towards the 
realization of your goal That ib a splendid lesson to bear in mad for all who may 
really be desirous of achieving success in the service of their country While, there* 
fore, vou mav peruse with pleasure and delight such great classics of idealistic 
literature, as Plato b Republic, More s Utopia, Campanella a City of the Suit, Baoon a 
Mete Alta tit if Harrington s Oceana and Butler 0 JBnwhan as suggestive Of ideal 
conditions and consummations devoutly to be wished for, you most not forget your 
Browning, who teaches a due combination of idealism with practicality, or “practical 
idealism ’ 

Many of vou as befitting educated and talented young men, will probably taka, 
in due course, an active and prominent part in the public life and the political acti- 
vities of the country and witl have to do a great deal with the working of the new 
Indian constitution I, therefore, make no apology for inviting year attention to some 
onlv of its multitudinous aspects though many important parts of it are still in a 
process of incubation Now that the India Act has received the Koval Assent, and is 
an auommpli&hed fact, it would be, to use a popular but expressive phrase, “flogging a 
dead horse to discuss the merits or the dements of the details of the scheme em- 
bodied in it You mav remember that all tbe suggestions made by the Indian represen- 
tatives to the Joint Parliamentary Committee, including even tbe very able and ex- 
hausts e memoranda presented to them by each eminent authorities as the Right 
Hon ble Sir Tej Bahadur Sapra, and by the Bnttah Indian Delegation headed by His 
Highness the AgahJban were practically ignored by the majority of that body, who 
made their recommendations to Parliament— as distinctly stated by them in their 
re] ort— uninfluenced by the weight of advanced and progressive Indian opinion. The 
result of such an attitude on the part of the Committee has been that (as expressed 
by the supporters of the scheme) Parliament have chosen to frame a constitution 
which in their judgment, best suits present -day Indian conditions While that may 
be so it is nonetheless permissible to one— without any disrespect to the authors of 
tbe scheme — to entertain a reasonable doubt whether the constitution thus framed is 
calculated to suit the political and the eoonomic conditions of the India of to day 

Time alone can show to what extent that is likely to be the case I quite appreciate 
that a constitution cannot be altogether dissociated from the facts and conditions 
obtaining m the country for which it is intended, and that such realities cannot be 
twisted or tortured to make them At an ideal constitution. Bat, after all, legislation by 
one country for another in defiance of popular opinion in the latter, is obviously 
no t a sound principle of statecraft It is not, therefore, altogether wrong to hold that 
no Indian constitution can be said to leave its foundation well and trolly laid, and 
adopted to the essential requirements of modem India, which 11 not calculated to 
0 tram the Indians— irrespective of consideration of caste, class or community— to realise, 
first and foremost, the fundamental unity and the absolute identity of their economic 
and political interests, ss citizens and subjects of a common State I must state ray 
conviction m unhesitating terms that it was not at all impossible for the British 
Parliament— had they been but so minded— to have devised the new Indian constitu- 
tion keeping this highlv important consideration in view, without distorting tbe foots 
with which we are familiar in the present condition of this country 

As it is, the new Government of India Act may well remind a politically-minded 
Indian of the treatment meted out to his daughter by Mr Barrett, a character in a 
modem drama, called Zhe Barrett* of Wimpole Street , in which the dramatist re- 
presents the love-story of the poet, Robert Browning, when he was courting Miss Barrett 
Mr Barrett was evidently the type represented tor the Conservative majority in the 
British Parliament, for when the doctors preeonbed for hi* daughter a particular 
dirt, he on his illimitable wisdom) would direot her to take some other thing, which 
he thought was the beat for her health He used to tall ins daughter constantly 
“You are not the best judge of what is good or bad for you. Your likes mid dislikes 
are quite beside the point Believe me, I have nothing hut jour welfare at heart. I 
intend to give your better nature every chanee of asserting itself, but you shall obey 
me this instant” I need not tell you how it all ended. Deeply disgusted with her 
father s treatment of her, Kiss Barrett wan forced to sewer, her connection with her 
home, which she loft for ever to many Robert Browning, Without obtaining Mr. 
Barretts consent or panouMfaa, The story points an obvious moral 
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I ana old fashioned enough to believe that there is the profonndest wisdom m the 
declaration made by General Smuta— statesman of international reputation— m the 
course of hia reotoral address, delivered last year at the St Andrews University that 
•to suppose that yon can govern without the free consent of the governed, is to fly 
in the face of decent human nature, as well as the facts of history 1 The consevative 
majority » the British Parliament may have acted to the best of their judg- 
ment in framing the new constitution for India, but if in doing so they have not 
kept in new the essential condition of a successful constitution as emphasised by 
General Uniats — that of securing for the soheme devised tt the free consent of the 
governed”— then, l fear it may be but anotl er case of their having sown the wmd 
to reap the whirlwind 

Let us, however, hope for the best Speaking for mvself, I may claim tbafc I am 
fortunately one of those— one of those few Indians! I believe— who do not attach an 
undne importance to the frame-work of a constitution, as I hold that an ideal consti- 
tution can not be made to grow and expand bat by the people s own efforts Nor 
can wider pohtioal rights be bestowed upon one nation by another by way of a 
largesse or a Bukhshttk , for they also oan be secured onlv by contesting every inch 
of the ground with those in power But apart from that, I think that the sound- 
est view on the value of constitutions and large political rights was that expressed 
by old I)r Samuel Johnson in the wall known lines he added to Goldsmith s famous 
poems, The Traveller, whioh I shall recall to your memory — 

Bow small of all that human hearts endure 
That part which laws or kings can cause or cure 
If you will but think Benously over this problem, you will probably agree with me 
that it is not so much the text of a constitution that oouuts as the character of the 
men and women who work it Oar experience of the working of political institutions 
in all ages places it bevond doubt that the stability and utility of a State depend far 
less upon its form— or even on the written text of its constitution— than upon the 
oharacter of its citizens From this it follows that greatest wisdom and the highest patrio- 
tism consist not so much in seeing after an ideally perfect constitution as bringing to bear 
upon its working genuine patriotism, broad outlook courage of conviction, and strength 
of oharacter, elevated by the constant exercise of our own free will, and efforts at 
independent, individual action. As John Stuart Mill truly observes “even despotism 
does not produce its worst effects so long as individuality exists under it and whatever 
crushes individuality is despotism by whatever name it be called ’ And so General 
Smuts rightly emphasised, in his reotoral address that “it is only human values that 
survive and only mea and women that matter m the last resort A distin- 
guished contemporary political writer— Dr Joad— also justlv insist — 1 ‘The value which 
we place on the State depends in the long run, upon the value which we place on the 
individual This then may be accepted as an essential truth of Political Science 
I would therefore, enjoin on von ever to be vigilant m the elevation of vonr char 
raoter and also of those amongst whom you live and move It would be idle to ex- 

S ot India to be the ooe solitary exception to the general rule which is deductble from 
e experience of mankind that political morality can have no more solid foundation 
than a high standard of individual character This proposition could be easily illus- 
trated by well-known historical incidents all showing that the greatness of a oountry 
does not depend upon the extent of its territory, or the strength of its population, 
but mainly on the character of its jpeople. It is only by improving and elevating the 
oharacter of the people forming a State, that it oan be made stable and progressive, 
hut if their character is at a low level, then no constitution— however well balanced, 
well-conceived, well designed, and well planned, on paper— oan be of any advantage 
of the people for whom it is intended. I hope you will ever remember this great lesson 
of history, which is confirmed by the recorded experience of the working of constitu- 
tions in all ages and countries. 

These observations do not, however, at all mean or imply that you are not to 
devote your talents and energies to the reform of your political system Far from it 
what I desire to insist upon is that while in working a constitution you most not 
attach undue importance to its written text, you should nevertheless devote youreejyee 
to raise the character of your people, by all legitimate means and methods, mclud mg 
the reform of your politioal institutions I thus appeal to you to make a strenous 
effort at a continuous re-adjurtment between the elevation of the national character 
and tee reform of the political system of the oountry whioh latter also is absolute- 
ly essential for progress, since in modern (and especially post-war) conditions, Govern- 
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ment everywhere is tending to be totalitarian and its influence on the character of 
the people is bound to be taree and effective. As human ohsraoter is not static but 
dynwmo, it is bound to be influenced by its environment » hence the absolute neoes- 
sttv of developing institutions calculated to mould for the better the character of the 
people But while conceding that character and institutions sot and react on each 
other I hold that it is character that ultimately proves far more potent than insti- 
tutions as conducive to progress and public weal Hence my insistence on it as the 
more important of the two 

I am follv aware of the acerbity and the bitterness in the mind of the vast bulk 
of the pohttcailv minded Indians — especially of the younger generation— against the 
new Indian constitution. Nor is it at all surprising when one finds so moderate* 
minded a leader as Sir Chimanlal Setalvad— not only a veteran public man, but one 
well vtrsed in the affairs of the State as an ex member of the Government and an 
ex Judge under the Crown— declaring that “it was patently manifest that the enac- 
ment had grievously disappointed alt parties in India, including even the minorities 
at the extent of the devolution of power to the representatives of the people Again 
when one finds Sir Homi Mody— apparently a great favouute with the Lntibh officials 
and non officiate in the country— te/nog them that “the new constitution has faded to 
command the enthusiasm of any section of public opinion in India as “at every 
subsequent stage (since the first Round Table Conference) the constitution was made 
progressiva]? illiberal in a calculated spirit \ one can easily realise the extent to 
which the reforms have embittered the very soul of India 

Bit I shall ask you not to be cast down or feel depressed for the remedy lies in 
your own hands Though many of yon may feel that your position nnJer too now 
political system will be no better than that of the Persian poet when be exclaimed 
•1 anguish -“boa have confined me at the bottom of the river, and now say 'beware 
do not wet your garments still there » no reason to despair if onh you can call 
to your aid in working the new constitution those essential political virtues by exer- 
cising winch vonr representatives m the legislatures will be only to assert the popu- 
lar will {in spite of the rigid entrenchment in the new constitution of the many in- 
terests, which would form an almost insuperable barrier to the growth and develop- 
ment of a truly democratic Government! out also to control effects eh purely by 
constitutional methods and convention, the apparently uncontrollable powers vested 
under the "manifold mu titudmous and complete safeguards — to borrow Lord Lothi- 
an s happv phrase— in the Governor General and the Governors. 

If jou will bnt see to it that your elected representatives are absolutely the best 
men available endowed with political prescience, and possessed not only of sound 
judgment and moral courage, but uprightness and independence, who will not be 
influenced m the discharge of their duties, by either personal or communal considera- 
tions not an easy task that, I admit since they will alt represent communal or sec- 
tional electorates— yonr Ministers, who will form (in the provinces) the executive, will 
then probably be persons whose soul the lust of office will not kilt, and whose mind 
the spoils of office will not buy or corrupt If your representatives in the legisla- 
tures are men of the tight sort, then m spite of the inevitable drawback of their 
being but sectional or communal representatives, it wifi not be possible for the 
Governors and the Governor General to choose as their Ministers men who will sell 
their birth-right for a mess of pottage, just to serve the hour, or palter with their 
conscience for obtaining one or more of the many badges of subsen mnee by means 
and by reason of which our public hie is already hopelessly demoralized or allow 
themselves to be treated as but gilded tools for servile uses or unpatriotic pui poses 

If the new constitution will but pat you on yonr mettle, and evoke m its working 
not oolv true parliamentary mentality but all that is noble and stead fast in Indian 
character then it wit! have established, once again the truth embodied in the old 
saying that there is a soul of goodness even in things evil If you work it on the 
hues and in the spirit which l have ventured to suggest— namely not for what it is 
worth but for what we are worth— l feel certain that you will have not only turned 
a seeming failure into a success, but succeeded in evolving before long a constitution 
belter adapted to the economic needs and the political requirements of India, and also 
in consonance with our ideals and aspirations. 

I suppose no convocation address delivered at present will be regarded w complete 
if it ignored the question of oammaoalitm In fact, this burning topic has already 
formed the subject-matter of a convocation address at your own University Since 
then tb» situation has grown worse, and matters have come to such a pass that not 
only have some of cor provincial Governon had to appeal to the public, from time 
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to tune, to suppress the terrible and tremendous evil of commnnaliBm, which is eating 
into the vary vitals of Indian life, but no Ices exalted a personage than the Viceroy 
of India, in the course of his reply to the address presented to him bat some months 
hack, by the momoipahty of Allahabad, referred to the subject m language of geuuinSJ 
am canty and great earnestness. Bw Excellency said —“I know of nothing that dose 
go disastrously the machinery of admmiBtration as internal jealousy and disharmony 
The shadow of communal dissension end ill will is hanging at this moment all over 
India, and it is the duty of all those who have the welfare of this land at heart to 
show courage, wisdom and, above all. tolerance, towards all men, so that this evil 
miasma may he dispelled 1 appeal to all to 10 m hands in creating better feelings 
and greater concord among the communities of India Never in her history was 
there greater need for such united effort” It w ould be impossible for anv one to 
improve upon the language used by Hie Excellency Lord 'Willlngdon, and I shall beg 
each one of you to do what yon can to suppress the demon of communalism m your 
thoughts and actions, alike m your private relations and public aotivites 

But while appealing to you to do your best, and to strain everv ner\e, to stamp out 
oommunaiism both in your private relations and also in the discharge of your publio 
duties, I shall not be true either to myself or to you, if I do nut tell you that even 
with the best of motives and intentions, and the sincerest desire to follow His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy s sound advioe, yon will find your task one of tremendous and 
almost insuperable difficulty You should, therefore, bo pi spared to meet with many 
disappointments before you can hope for any appreciable measure of success The 
reason for it— as frankly stated by that distinguished publicist expeuenced business- 
man, and almost moderate-minded politician, the Hon ble Sir Pheroze Sethca, in a 
Speech lately delivered by him m the Council of State— is that ‘■the principle of 

communalism is freely and almost aggressively recognised in the constitution and m 

the ad mini stratton’ of he country “"What wonder is there, asked Sir Pheroze, “if 
communal spirit and ambition are aroused to an undesirable extent, and if they at 
times manifest themselves in communal antagonism 9 

Bus absolutely oorreot diagnosis of the present situation shows how the wedge, 
making for the growth and expansion of cotnmunausm has been dnveu deeeper and deeper 
Into Indian life, until almost all spheres of our activities are now affected by it While 
therefore, in normal cuoumstanoes, everv word of Lord V llhngdon s appeal would have 
stmck a responsive note in the heart of the people we can understand the reason if 
no snob result ensues m the present condition of the countrv The relations among 
the various communities will. I fear continue to become worse and communal 
concord is not likely to prevail amongst them unless thev are made to realise, by 

means of the working of tbe administration oo right, souui and impartial linos that 

all the Indian subjects of the Crown do constitute one people and should be treated 
as such in all matters in which the State has to deal with thvm There can be no 
surer method of promoting mutual toleration and goodwill among the various sections 
of any people, than by creating in them a strong sense of identitv of interest in all 
matters affecting their daily life, as subjects of a common State If this be not 
done, and if the centripetal forces are not only not a^dod of but are rather 
subordinated to the centrifugal ones, then it is idle to expect any “united effort to 
dispel the miasma of communal dissension and ill will 

Bacon wrote in bis famous essay on “Sedition that the best wav to root it out was 
to remove the causa of it Similarly, the one way to re establish peace and harmony in 
India is to eradicate the causes that bav* generated the existing discords and dissen- 
sions. And I maintain that only by enforcing the lesson— not by piecepi alone but by 
actual practice that In all their relations with the State the various Indian communities 
are one and indivisible oaa it be reasonably expected that the shadow of communal 
dissension and iJJ will , to wbiih His Excellency the ‘Viceroy referred, will be 
permanently removed Tne condemnation of communalism and tho preaching of tolera- 
tion, mutual good will, and respect for each others point of view, by all interested 
in the welfare of India, is very desirable , but the lesson of history is writ large — 
and he that runs may read it — that it is onlv by the establishment of sound and 
healthy condition conducive to the growth and development of nationalism that suo- 
oo86 m this direction may be hoped for „ , 

I rear, I have taxed your patience, and shall not be justified m trespassing on it 
muoh longer But I desire to impress upon you with all the emphasis at my command 
that while yon should conserve, in your habits and character, all that it is healthy 
and wholesome In our social traditions and institutions, it is nonetheless your bounded 
duty to educate yourselves to modify and adapt them to your present day environ- 
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meat la addition to revising the old standards of ideals and oondoot in the light of 
the ever-changing conditions in the world, yon should train your mind to make it 
responsive to new lines of thought and action. Only thas by proper conservation and 
assimilation will you combine the culture of the East and the culture of the West, and 
falsify the half-truth that they can never meet. You have thus before yon a limitless 
field for your labours and activities To keep yourselves in robust and vigorous health, 
to eschew the manj defects which we have inherited because of our historical antece- 
dents, to acquire and develop those good and desirable qualities which we are 
wanting m, to eradicate baneful customs, to bring the light of knowledge to the 
masses bv propaganda for village uplift to better their economic condition, to reclaim 
the backwanl classes to a higher standard of life, to ameliorate the position of our 
women, to promote closer and more cordial relations amongst the different commu- 
nities, to build up the industrial strength of the country, and, above all, to teaoh by 
the example of vour life and conduct that the people of this great and histone 
country are now, what thoj claim to be “a nation these and manv other useful 
public activities will afford to your talents and energy ample scope and occupation 
for a whole lifetime, and there will yet remain something unattempted, something 
left incomplete 

Though much good work has been done in the past by our reformers and leaders, 
it is obvious that verv much more yet remains to be done, and we have yet much 
lee wav to make up You mav thus still hope to dream many bright dreams about 
the great future of your country if only voa are prepared to do bright deeds for her 
The work before you m the way of regenerating our dear Mother land, is yet so vast as 
to call forth all that is noblest and best in you, and if only yon will approach it in the 
right spirit, you mav depend upon it that no voung Alexander amongst yon need ever 
feel disappointed at the prospect of there being no more territories left for him to 
conquer on the ancient banks of the Ganges and the Jumna Remember that a new 
era is dawning on India. Though we are still but wav farers in the twilight, and 
chariot of the Sun God will take years to mount the horizon vet it is already aglow 
with glimpses of a new destinv It rests entirely with you what you will make of 
that glorious prospect God grant that you all may contribute handsomely by your 
character patn > i am and selfless work, to the progress of India, so that in the fulness 
of time she may take her proper plate amongst the greatest nations of the world 
Still elides the stream, god shall for ever glide , 

Th» form remains, the function never dies 
Wh le we the brave, the mighty and the wise, 
fte men who in our mora of youth defied 
The elements, must vanish— be it so f 
Enough, if something from oar hands have power 
To live, and act, and serve the future boor , 

And if, as toward the silent tomb we go, 

Through love, through hope, and faith s transcendent dower, 

"ft e feel that we are greater than we know 
Mav it be your great privilege to carry on vour life-work for the service of your 
country inspired by these majestic and soul-stirnng lines of Wordsworth 1 


The Allahabad Oliver si t y Csivecatisi 


‘Keep before you the motto of all true s^rtamen. Be fair to everyone and always 
chivalrous to the week, was the advice given to the stndends of the Allahabad Uni- 
versity bv R H th* Aatozfc of Bhopal delivering the Convocation address on the 
5th December 1935 

Bis Highness at the ontset, recalled the days when he was himself a student of 
ae University He foresaw lor the young men tagger opportumtes of serving the 
oouDtry and said, “In planning the system of the eduoabon hitherto followed by ue, wo 
seem to have unconaowosly reversed the accepted order of things by trying to Impart 
to oar students better knowledge of that which is far away than of that which to 
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near and around them The majority of young men are apt to know more about 
Chaucer and Tennyson than about Kalidos and Ghahb and strangest of all, more about 
the English Language than about their own mother tongue All this is 
unnatural and has to be changed if the basis of our national life were to be 
strengthened. ’ 

His Highness emphasised the removal of narrow sectarianism and differences of 
castes and craods and fostering the gospel of love and mutual toleration which alone 
could heal the wounds caused by the recent conflicts and bring lasting peace to suf- 
fering humamtv What India needed most was youngraen with strong nerves and 
broad shoulders to bear cheei fully the responsibility which would fall to their lot and 
he suggested greater attention being devoted to the physical well being of young 
men. 

Referring to the Constitutional Reforms the Nawab emphasised that co-operation of 
the States was necessary in building up greater India and said that supreme effort 
was necessary if they were to save themselves from falling into a quagmire of politi- 
cal and economic uncertainties ftom which so many others were trying vamly to ex- 
tricate themselves In the course of his speech the Nawab said — 


In an age when one half of the world seems to be ranged in battle array against 
the other half the development of character assumes the importance of a sacred duty 
for universities. If they send out into the noild young men possessing balanced 
minds and a correct perspective of life they for their part will have done their best 
to serve the cause of humanity But if^ on the other hand, they continue to believe 
that it is only with the development of intellect that they are concerned, then instead 
of being a blessing, they will become yet another menace to the well being of human 
sooiety 

Gentlemen, to me it has always seemed a debatable point whether the complete 
secularization of education has not on the whole done more harm than 
good to society, and w hether the time has not now come for us to consider the desira- 
bility of openly giving to religion, in the widest sense of the term its old honoured 
place in our system of education This besides being in consonance with the highest 
traditions of oar oountry would also tend to re establish in our inner life that harmony 
which is to-day so woefully absent from it 


Our universities have to be something more than mere imitations of similar insti- 
tutions in other lands, and so long as they remain, os I am afraid they are at pre- 
sent^ shyly conscious of the fact that they are imitations, they will not be able to 
regain that confidence in themselves without which they cannot become for us real 
sources of inspiration Let us not forget that education is so organic a part of a 
nation s life that si stems transplanted from other countries can netei be anything 
more than exotic creations, and that a university that does not refieot correctly the 
beat culture of her surroundings is doomed to dwindle into insignificance and, finally 
to wither away like a plant that has failed to take root in the soil in which it was 
planted. 

We in India stand to-day on the threshold of great changes, and it is time that 
we made a comprehensive survey of our present system of education and took steps 
to effect those modifications which we consider necessary to ensure the best results. 
Bigger opportunities of serving oar oountry are to be offered to the young men of 
this generation and of succeeding generations than were offered to their predecessors, 
and in the test only those can prove successful who possess large hearts, high ideals 
and dear visions 

Situated as we are, for no people is a careful study of their past as necessary as 
it is for us. Without it we can neither understand our present environment nor 
mould for ourselves a great future based on a sympathetic understanding of the 
origins and cultural contributions of the different races inhabiting oar vast country 
Mutual understanding alone will create mutual sympathy, and bring in its wake that 
healthy patriotism whioh, without being aggressive or offensive, will remove for all 
tune from oar path the obstacles to day offered by narrow sectarianism and difforon- 
oea of castes and oreeda. Our contribution to the general happiness of mankind will 
be great If we oan show how it is possible for human beings, differing from each 
other in language, race and religion, to live together as one people united in the 
service of their motherland 

Gentlemen, I look forward to the day when from our oountry. which has ever 
been the home of religions and philosophies there will again go forth into a distracted 
vorld, for the seoond tune in oar long history, that gospel of lore and mutual tolera* 
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tjoQ which alone can heal the wounds caused bj recent conflicts and bring lasting 
peace to suffering humanity 

I assure \ou that at no juncture in our history was thiB sprint of oo operation 
more necessary than to-dar, when the whole world is watching us to Bee what use 
we make of the opportunity to shape the destiny of our land which ie now beginning 
to be offered to us by a radical change in our s vs tern of government. 

Unfortunately there is a sharp difference of opinion in our country with regard 
to these constitutional reforms This was only to be expected in such a complex 
situation as ours, and should not disappoint us or make ua adopt the purely negative 
attitude of belittling the result of an earnest attempt to solve one of the most diffi- 
cult problems with winch statesmanship has been faced in modern times These re- 
forms are bv no moans perfect No one has Bver put forward that claim. But what I do 
maintain is that they are not as wholly bad as some would have ns believe No ontio, 
however severe who studies them dispassionately can seriously make the statement that 
in their sum total thiv do not represent a substantia! advance. We wish they could 
have gone maoh further bat the undoubted difficulties that at present he in the way 
cannot be ignored— difficulties for snanv of which, I am sorry to say, we have only 
ourselves to blame To hare ignored hard facts would been of no help for the best 
wav to overcome them is always to face them boldly In politics, as in many other 
spheres of life one has to be prepared for compromise to achieve great res alts. If 
one cannot get the best, one must be ready to accept the second best In the ease 
of these reforms I feel confident that given the necessary sincerity of purpose, we 
shall succeed in efftxtivelv overcoming that which to day seems to us insurmountable 
So far as we of the States arc concerned rest assured that, as in the past bo in 
the future, we shall ever consider it the greatest of all privileges to give of our 
very boat to the building up of that greater India for which we are all longing 


The Rangoon University Convocation 

The following is the text of the Convocation Address delivered by Sir Hugh 
Lanadoten Stephenson, Governor of Burma, at the Annual Convocation of the Univer- 
sity of Rangoon held on the 5th December 1935 — > 

If embers of the Convocation 

Last year I delegated the privilege of addressing the Convocation to our Vice- 
Chancellor U Sot because, being in close touch with the day- to day working of the 
University, he was in a better position to place before you the details of the 
University s work and the direction in which it was trending This, however, will 
be the last opportunity I shall have of addressing the University publicly and I 
have therefore reserved the honour for myself Two years ago I said that the 
University was complete so far as anything organic could be complete, and thw 
would ordinarily be a suitable occasion to renew the progress that this completed 
organism has been able to make during the three years m which I have been 
Chancellor Unfortunately, these three years have been • period of onreheved 
financial depression Government has had to reduce its grants to the University 
very considerably and the administration of the University has been a struggle to 
keep the work going within the limits of the available finances la the circumstances, 
any attempt at a review of the work of the last three years would be of little 
value and would give an unfair impression of the University I think, however, we 
may congratulate the University on the success with which it has continued to 
function during this difficult period. II i» not too much to say that the task would 
have been impossible without the assistance of the Endowment Trust, and we 
realize how wise our predecessors were in their efforts to establish this Endow- 
ment Fuad We may hope that the tide Is now turning and better times are 
within sight Undoubtedly, Government must, in doe course, restore its grant to 
the fnii amount and if possible increase it, and thus set free the Endowment Fund 
lor pfess work of academical importance. But it mutt be remembered that the 
University is not the only sufferer from retrenchment. AU aotmtioe of Government 
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have suffered and the work of restoration will parforoe be gradual. The University 
is the apex of oar educational system, but it is only the apex and is directly 
related to the rest of the structure Every one will agree that retrenchment in 
educational expenditure is not an economy It may he that the money has not 
been spent to the beat advantage in the past, bat the remedy for that is to improve 
the system and not to retrench the expenditure It will certainly be one of the 
first tasks of the Government under the new constitution to satisfy itself that the 
educational system of Burma is sound from the bottom upwards, and the Committee 
which ib at present sitting is tackling a part of this task. This will doubtless 
demand increased expenditure and the University can only claim its share of 
increasing expenditure as part of a properly proportioned system of education as a 
whole. It is relevant m this connection to consider the apparent wastage in the 
University at the Intermediate stage, a wastage which will certainly have to be reme- 
died if the University is to hold its place m a properly proportioned Bystem of 
education. 

In my address two years ago I asked what it was we wanted onr University to 
mean to Banna, and I pleaded for as close a connection as possible between the 
work of the University and the practical and material life of the country Its primary 
contact of course must always lie m the trainingof the minds and character of the 
future citizens of Burma. Bat the work of the university mast also embrace practi- 
cal research. During the past year such research has been conducted in Biology, 
Engineering Physics and Chemistry, while the Boards of Oriental Studies and of 
Studies m Geography and Geology are also carrying out investigations whiv.li are of 
primary and practical importance to Burma Research is, of course, a slow process 
and it must be done systematically and immediate results cannot often be looked for 
It must therefore be able to depend upon regular financial assistance which it is 
very difficult for the University in present circumstances to afford I would 
therefore appeal to the wealthy citizens of Burma to give money for the 
endowment of specific researches In the new chapter that is opening before the 
country the plaoe of the University will be one of great honour and importance 
We shall look to the University to train and seal forth properly equipped leaders 
and pioneers of the new life of Burma It was for this that our predecessors 
laboured to found the University, and it is our dutv to see that their intentions are 
worthily carried out 

During the last jear I, at least have heard much of the controversy over the 
question of making the Burmese language compulsory for admission to the 
University The Senate has recently resolved that from 1938 onwards a pass in 
any of the vernaculars or second languages recognized by the Government for the 
related High Schools will be accepted by the University for purposes of Matricula- 
tion The resolution has oaosed Government to re examine its policy with regard 
to vernaculars or seoood languages m schools and I hope that a satisfactory and 

B ermanent solution of the problem will soon be found. One of the main objects of 
is University of Rangoon is to turn out properly equipped citizens of Burma and 
it is essential for their utility in future life that these citizens should have a 
reasonable knowledge of the Burmese language We do not want to force all our citizens 
into one mould or to make them disregard the religion or the literary civilization 
of their forbears Bat we are entitled to require that, aou Burmans, if they are to 
be the oitizens of Burma, should have a reasonable knowledge of the language and 
civilization of the conntry, even if this involves an extra strain owing to their 
keeping in touch at the same time with their own literature I confess, however, 
that I have little sympathy with the ertreme view that, because the Rangoon 
University is id Burma, all its teaching should be imparted in Burmese We want 
onr students to have aooess to the best knowledge, to the highest thoaght, that 
there is If that cannot be found in Burmese, it would be wrong to restrict our 
students to Burmese and to limit their opportunities. The idea that Burmese should 
he the sole medium of instruction appears to me to arise from a rather perverted 
spirit of nationalism. 

During the year the various Students Clubs and organizations have oontmued to 
function satisfactorily These all form an important part of University life and I 
am very glad to hear that through the generosity of the Endowment Trustees there 
is a prospect of a new swimming bath. I should also like to express mv sympathy 
with the Training Corps in regard to the hardships they suffered from the weather 
in their xeoent camp 
61 
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The retirement of Mr Syoma, Director of Pubho Instruction, created a vacancy 
on the University bodies during the yew which was filled by his successor in office 
Mr Quinlan U Set was re-elected during the year as Tice Chancellor of the 
University, and I am very glad that we still have the great advantage of hie 
experience and help We have lost through death two of the Members of the 
Lm versiti Council U Da Kin, JL 8. M , To M., retired Depnty Commissioner, 
and U Kvaw Dan, M A, JL 8 M U Kyav Dun was a well known Burmese 
scholar and for his services to Burmese Literature the University conferred on him 
the Degree of Master of Arts (Honoru Comm) in 1933 A former Member of the 
Fairer si tv Council m its early days. Dr N N Pa rath, has also passed a way 
He was a Member of the Board of Studies in Mediome up to the time of his 
decease I am sorrv to record that this is the last Convocation that Mr Sloss. 
Principal of University College, will attend. His services have been of the greatest 
value both to the University and to University College and we have every reason 
to regret his departure 

And new as Chancellor I have to address particularly those of you who have just 
taken tout Degrees and perhaps I may speak to yon not specially as Chancellor but 
as a well wisher of Banna whose forty yen’s experience gives him possibly a clearer 
vision beneath the surface than is open to % our younger ejes Burma stands upon the 
threshold of a great adventure , we go forward with every confidence but our path 
leads into the unknown. Government of the people bv the people is a new experience 
for Burma and the responsibility for making it a success will be in great uait on 
vou and those who follow you It is a somewhat glib commonplace that the future of 
a country depends upon its youth What I want to bring home to vou is that the 
future of Burma depends not so much on what you do as on what are Burma 
is not going to find salvation in school bov strikes, and politicians and others, who 
encourage these ebullitions, da their country, in mv opinion, a great disservice The 
backbone of a country is a sound enlightened and moral public opinion and in my view 
the basis of that is loyalty 1 am well aware that in this age of shibboleths tho word 
lojaltv is apt to be discredited as a badge of slave mentality, whatever that may mean 
"ft h*t I am speaking of now is loyalty to vourselves, to vour ideals to the best that 
is in vou , and that is the only sound basis of lovalty to your King and Country 
What was it that rendered possible that wonderful outburst of lovaltj to Their Im- 
perial Majesties at the Silver Jabifee throughout the Empire * 8are!v it was the 
realization that Their Majesties stood for all that was best in each of us, that they 
were the embodiment of our ideals of character and conduct Burma s need tn the 
difficult times before ns is not so much able individuals to guide the details of admi- 
nistration, doubtleBS these will be forthcoming as a solid and erilighteuod public 
opinion that will ensure that the administration is in accordance with the highest 
standards we can form for ourselves. It is the task or all those who are privileged 
to receive their training at the Rangoon Universitv to create that public opinion 
This is a i err different matter from political propaganda , you may hate very diver- 
gent viewB on political theories or policies bnt public standards are a matter that 
should be the common concern of all parties \ou can only fulfil this task of yours 
bv being loyal to voar ideals, by being true to vourselves If von pander to self- 
seeking e ther in vourselves or others, if you condone dishonesty or corruption, either 
because it is successful or because other people do not seem to worry about it, you 
are disloyal to Burma l am shortly leaving Burma bnt I shall not io&ve behind me 
my interest in its welfare and the best contribution I can make to welfare is to exhort 
all those who pass through tho University to cultivate high ideals of social service and 
public morality and to be loyal to those standards and refuse to compromise them. 


The Nagpnr University Coavecatioa 

Rxctllency Sir Bp d* Gouhm. Chancellor, presided oa the 7th, December IBS* 
over the 12th convocation of the Nagpur University, when 460 graduates were 
admittAl to the van on* dogma, including eight women la inaugurating the Oonvoca- 
tem, Bbr Hyde oongmalatod Mr B&wani Shankar NiyogC the retiring Vice- 
Chancellor, on his two fruitful and eoooenful tanas of office and said 
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‘The number of colleges affiliated to the University has been raised from 8 to 12 In 
spite of the law's delay, the scheme for the building of a technological institute 
with the funds of the Lax m mar ay an bequest has received practical shape Special 
attention has been paid to the problem of physical welfare and a great step forward 
In female education has been taken by the starting of a Cential College for Women 
and by the appointment the first in any Indian university, of three ladies as heads of 
three of the University Departments of Studies’ The Chanchellor also paid a tribute 
to the late Dewan Bahardor V 1C Kelkar, who was Tresurer of the University 
since 1923 and welcomed Col K V Kakdaj the new Treasurer 

lot reducing Mr UR Javakar , H E. the Chancellor remarked, “As a student, 
professor and publio speaker he is worthy of your admiration and yoor emulation, is it 
was amongst students that he laid the foundations of that reputation for oratory, which 
he has acquired so deservedly His work as patriot and politician, specially at the 
Round Table Conference is well known to all of you and it will be of interest to 
yon as students to know that he had no small claim to distinction m the acad e mic 
world aa well 1 


Me. Jayakar’3 Addkess 

The necessitv for the creation of a facnltv of Indian culture was emphasise! by 
Mr Jayakar in his address He said there were many points of affinity between the 
culture and literature of several oommumties inhabiting India and bv moans of such 
faculty they would eventually rear up a race of Indians in complete affinity with one 
another s modes of life and thought Thus tho seeming conflict created bv political 
facts will be neutralised by sympathies awakened in the region of coltme and 
scholarship 

Mr Javakar advised graduates to break through sectional, religious and caste bar- 
riers m early Tears of life so as to aviod the extremes of racial antipathv which was 
always the result of ignorance and prejudge He expressed satisfaction at the varied 
progress of the University and said that people in other Provinces would watch with 
interest “the possibilty of youi institution developing into a Federal University There 
was nothing surprising that, with political Federation m sight a young University 
like yon is should cherish the ambition of developing on federal lines * 

In the complexity of the daily work of the University, said Mr Javakar it is not 
always easv to keep in view the connection between the character of a society and 
the nature of its education, let this truth is so vital that it can never be too 
strongly stressed Wo are apt to imagine that Colleges are something apart from the 
social order to which they belong and of which thev are the products In a country 
like India, which is rapidly clianging under the pressure of social and political condi 
tions, it is more necessary than elsewhere to remember this principle When the 
older Universities wore founded in India, the main need was to supply official* for 
PuUio Service, more or less in a subordinate capacity with ambitious and initiative so 
regulated and controlled as to serve the mam purpose in view Since the days of 
their foundatioo, the older Universities have been supplying this want The time has 
however now arrived when this aim of education must be subordinated 
to another which will endeavour to create bolder spirits, with a more 
restless spirit of inquiry, wider ambitions and larger intellectual intrepid ty, 
coupled with an increasing desire to pursue their work m obscurity and oblivion, 
unclouded by material ambitions, and w llwg to place at disposal of the country their 
priceless gifts and achievements Indian education most accordingly adapt its methods 
and processes to this need India finds herself in aa increasingly new environment, 
making it necessary for the Universities to undertake an intellectual planning with 
bold and creative insight They must teach a new way of Ufa suited to the needs of 
the hour 

Tu this connection Mr Jayakar referred to the American definition of ‘liberal’ edu- 
cation. It is not he said, training m technical skill, for instance, preparing for a 
vooation, nor w it instruction m knowledge. Theee two are only the manna, but not 
the end in itself, which must be kept absolutely distinct The end is to me these 
means called liberal teaching to produce tie “liberal mind" meaning thereby the 
creation and cultivation of the faculty called "intelligence* By that term, modern 
educationists in that progressive oountry mean a power of self-direction ra the 
affairs of life One author of great eminence in matters of education describes it in 
the following words “Intelligence capable of being applied in any field ability to 
do what you have never done before." Intelligence, » ‘readiness for any human 
Situation It is tho power wherever one goes, of being able to see, in any set of 
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cnrcuxnstaDce*. the best response which s human being can nek* to those circum- 
stances, and the two constituents of that power would seem to be '—(1) the sente of 
human raises, and (S) a capacity for judging situation and furnishing possitahtfcc 
lor the realising of those rum” 

The attainment of this quality would seem to he easier, were we dealing with a 
simple system of homogenous intellects or studies, but with our diversity of systems 
intellects end cultures m India, the problem would appear to be more difficult. The 
Indian srstem of education, taken in its broad outlines, resembles an educational 
ladder, commencing from tbe primary school, going through the Middle and Secondary 
Schools, and terminating m the apex of a college degree or post-graduate studies. 
Millions enter few reach the top, or even pass through the last stages. All interme- 
diate stages are, by a great mistake, regarded as merelv preparatory for tbe Anal stage 
and not being a preparation in themselves large masses of students who never 
expect even to approach the final stage and would, by reason of their training and 
environment, be incapable of taking an interest it concerns at the top, obtain no 
benefit from the training during the intermediate stages Mo srstem of education can 
be suitable for a vast and poor country like India, with its teeming millions and vary- 
ing grades of culture, with different economic and industrial needs social requisites 
11) the creation or many “landing places where the student msv appropriately leave 
the m«n educational ladder and climb np another in a different direction mid leading 
to a different goal Many such intermediate and subsidiary ladders can be imagined 
They would teach skill in some limited field of activity for instance commercial 
arithmetic tvpe-wnting, stenography book keeping, home economics, music painting, 
sculpture, agriculture, mechanical and electrical engineering Jaw, medicine, etc ate, 
In all these branches of actmov the aim is to cultivate in the student the ability to 
ply a trade or profession and master any one of the special enterprises in which 
human beings engage The second requisite is that these subsidiary ladders should 
not be interdependent or inter-oonnected Each goes its own wav and attempts to 
prepare the student in b» own special interest or vocation Tbe pupils being drawn 
into these subsidiary branches comparatively young, the teaching is not expected to 
be so fundamental, far reaching, or scholarly as for instance that provided in the 
Post graduate School for the same branch of knowledge 

It appears that under the present system, we push every one up the mam ladder, 
regardless of his fitness for the ascent Those who drop off, very often from circumB 
lances bevond their control straight to tbe bottom, lose educationally the whole bene- 
fit of the ascent they had made till they fall off "We cannot afford to ignore that we 
are at present dealing in India with a comparatively simple society Science and in- 
dustry have not yet been developed. Sudden changes of economic conditions conns tan tly 
occur Social ideas are rapidly changing , the professions are few and hereditary , 
political conditions often oppress the nse of Indian intelligence , and lastly there is 
a rapid change tn the sense of values It seems to me, therefore, obvious that our 
Universities must take up the work of inquiry and research in this direction, as other 
Universities in similar surroundings are doing in England and America. The need is 
to devise cheaper and shorter courses running alongside the main curricula and suited 
to the conditions of present day society We must not forget that the hulk of ludias 
population lives in villages and there are 6 to 7 lakhs of villages awaiting develop- 
ment A nexus ought to be established between t he Universities and the villages, ns 
is done in some other countries It ts a truism to say that village regeneration can- 
not proceed from uneducated or ill-educated men It must be taken in hand by young 
men whose instincts are sympathetic, framing adequate and methods modern lie 
primary object of devising such courses will be to meet the wants of the oountry at 
large, but the incidental effect wiU be to relieve the pressure at the top, to weed out 
the unfit, to provide employment lor less gifted men, and establish a dose affinity 
between town and country, which is very much lacking at present owing to Umversitiea 
working in capital towns only 

No serious attempt baa yet been made to bring secondary education into greater 
aooord with the needs of the lower school We made the initial mistake of making 
the lower studies slavishly preparatory to tbe scholarly and literary work of toe 
graduate stage In doing this, we forgot that not one student in a thousand who 
entered a secondary school was fitted, either by his means, tradition or training, to 
reach the College or Post-graduate courses. The result was that Colleges suffered ana 
secondary education deteriorated. Mona in torn direction has so for prooeeded on 
toe basis, which, to my opinion, to a anstoksa one, tinkering with secondary ednoa- 
Mtun, invariably making U stricter If wo mot have the“tonding pieces" I here dm- 
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oribed above, where the unfit and unwilling can leave off the mam ladder, opportuni- 
ties moat be created for hundreds of persons who enter College, for seeking swift 


exits at wbion me aspirants can gar out wim adequate training and without sacrmcing 
the benefits of what they had learnt I am aware that this reform is largely connected 
with the high policy of the State, bat I am not without hope that, when Umverstifle 
get more and more into touch with Governments, as I am confident will be the case 
under conditions to be established by the next Constitution, a united attempt will he 
made to relieve the presure, m which the GoTernment and the Universities will take 
their adequate share In snob a united effort alone lies the proper cure for unem- 


ployment 

Toot 


'ourprovinoe has special advantages, ge t 

another feature of University life, so vital to tbe present needs of our country You 
have m your Province several communities and then culture meeting on a common 
platform of corporate effort Yon have a Hindi and Maharathi section, both equally 
prominent. Amongst the languages spoken here, Urdu and Hindustham find a co- 
ordinate place with Marathi 1 would recommend the initiation of a Faculty of study- 
one more addition to the many that you have already created— aiming at the “intellectual 
nation building” of the people. Religion may divide India, but it is possible for ns to 
meet and unite on the platform of a common veneration for another’s culture and 
civilisation in India. Politics and culture have an affinity not often recognised. 

But, the vital question is how is the University preparing its alumni to partici- 
pate in tbe moral and political life of the oountry t University distinctions aie an 
admirable thing m their own way, bnt they can be no substitute for the spirit of 
sacrifice, the capaoity “to bear each other s hardens 1 ’, which are so needed in the 
outer world That is a task on the accomplishment of which every student oan 
make his contribution He can help or hinder in the maintenance of that generous 
community of love, the fellowship of friends who have no aims which thev need 
hide from one another It ts m his hands to create tradition so that his college 
years will prove a permanent treasure of happy mem ones sustaining him in the 
toils of the outer life with strength and sweetness. The very definition of a good 
student must change in modern times It rs not necessanlv one who secures 


rapbical and cultural, for develop 
b present needs of our country ; 


the attainment cl the highest level of collegiate life It is do doubt true 
that the primary duty of every undergraduate ib self cultare and the training of his 

E ra He has to fill his mind with knowledge and assimilate it I am aware 
m achieving these purposes, certain competitive processes are unavoidable 
as mainly “to bear his own burden,” which may seem to exclude all thoughts 
of “bearing the hardens of his fellows 1 I am aware that the feeling is largely 

peti 
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defeat— the feeline that the earn of one is the Joss of another Nor is it possible 


of “bearing the hardens 




defeat— the feeling that the gam of one is the loss of another Nor is it possible 
for undergraduates, while in college, to neutralise this competition feeling by 
undertaking pursuits directly aiming at social and altruistic endeavours, as grown up 
men oaa do in responsible posit ons m life The undergraduate “cannot anticipate 
hfe in such a way as to hinder his preparation for it” But the cure lies in the 
verv nature of college life as it exists at present, and if it 1 b properly lived, you 
find yourselves thrown mto most intimate relationship with your fellows In most 
cases even your duties towards yourselves often involve the subordination of your 
own selfish purposes to those of your fellows, whose aid, co-operation, guidance and 
good-will are often necessary for your snooess It is this feature of mutual depend- 
ence even for purposes of self-culture that is the one hopeful characteristic of 
college life 


It is wibo to avoid, while in college, an exaggerated sense of value of University 
honours They have their place m college file, but can never be a substitute for 
the acquisition of social virtues whioh are so necessary m the outer life of the world 
It !b wise to remember what a great educationist said about these honours — “They 

S ve us a fixed aim, towards whioh we direct our efforts. They stimulate us by the 
ve of honourable distinction. They supply the lending strings which we need. 
But ftttll in reading for honours, every one should understand that the value of them, 
tbs love of them, may be carried too far They do not make us what we are, they 
«re bot a stamp of what wo are, whioh may aomotunss be wrongly imposed ” 
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In your progress through the period of yoor college life you will, I am 
develop the quality of reedy sympathy of making friends and living their lives. 
If you tale it a pleasant habit, you may retain it after the pentxT of youth n 
passed Tou will likewise employ your four years in college m acquiring a faoihty 
for assimilating new ideas This is a great privilege of youth which you must learn 
to carry beyond the period of oollege life 

In conetuttou, Mr J&yakar quoted the wise word* of a Hindu seer, one of the 
composers of a A edio hvmn centuries old, wherein was enshrined, m words of 
immortal wisdom, the ideal of a corporate educational life, as it was envisaged in 
those days “Meet together, talk together , may your minds comprehend alike , 
common ee vonr action and achievement , common be vour thoughts and intentions, 
common the wishes of your hearts , so there may be thorough union among 700 .” 
(Rig Aeda X 12, 191) * 


The Punjab University Convocation 


In the coarse of his Convocation Address dolivered to the students at the 
Punjab University Convocation held on the 21 st Deewbar 1935, Hit Excellency 
tte Governor stud — 

•A student of to-day has more confidence m himself and a greater sense of self- 
respect He has also a spirit of comradeship Modem development of games is 
bringing into wider exercise bis innate qualities of sportsmanship 

“These seem to me to be soma of the characteristics which are required to 
redeem the Punjab from the sectarian and communal influences which cloud its 
present and threaten its future. 

“I am often told when a oomtnonaJ disturbance occurs that the ignorant masses, 
and especially the hooligans arc entirely responsible It may be and often is the 
case that the goonda element start rioting and take active part in it But I have 
always refused to accept the comfortable theory that the educated classes are 
lmmnne from any responsibility 

“On the contrary, comm anal disorder is merely the culmination of the sectarian 
strife and bickering in which men of education, who should lnow better, are mainly 
oonoemed. 

“In anv case, education most he written down as failure in this province if the 
men it produces have not got character or courage to Influence the masses against the 
movements and tendencies which every educated persons knows to be directly 
opposed to the welfare of the province and its people. 

Continuing His Excellency said that self respect and self-confidence are powerful 
correctives against communal suspicions and animosities If the people of different 
creeds wish to live m harmony with each other they must have faith in themselves 
and in ea< h other and it is because they temporarily lose this that bitterness and 
doubts ansa. A stranger who did not know the Punjab and who depended for his 
knowledge on the writings in the Press and general trend of the speeches at the 
present time would believe that each community was living in a water-tight com- 
partment and its chief object was to do harm to others Ho would evisage a state 
of perpetual hostility devoid of any mutual respect or any mutual service a condition 
of warfare in which one oommomty was desirous of scoring or at least of claiming 
victory over others A little enquiry would, however, reveal a different state of 
affairs. 

Concluding, His Excellency said that greater faith and charity are needed and a 
university mao tan hdp to supply these by maintaining h\s own self Toapaot and by 
practising and preaching confidence in others which he learnt during his student 
divs Again, he can practise in after life the lessons of comradeship which he has 
learnt at the University . , 

The problem of conunnnahsm would oeaae to exist if the ordinary relations of 
life were governed by the sane principles of sportsmanship m influence a great 
majority of students. Fair play is the flrtt essential of sport and only too often 
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conununulism is the very negation of fair play Believe me, the eolation of com- 
munal dissension lies m the hands of the educated classes and not of the masses.” 

His Excellency analysed the present education system and stressed the need for 
diverting education m suitable stages into various channels such as technical and 
vocational He pointed out the difference between the East and the WeBt in the 
matter of opportunities to young men 

While in the West, he said, there were many roads along which the youth could 
travel if not to fame and fortune, at least to an honourable and BuoLessful career, 
in the East the outlook was so oiraumscnbed that hundreds of boys proceed to 
University career because there was nothing else to do 

The stuff was there all right, but a good deal of it was being subjected to unsuit- 
able processes and passed through a machine “which produces it is true quite a 
fair article, but not the best of which the raw material is capable This is a great 
defect of our educational system” 


The Osmania University Convocation 

The following is the text of the address delivered by Mr A H Mackenzie Pro- 
Yice Chancellor at the Osmania University Convocation held at Hyderabad m 1955 — 

Your Excellency Mr Vice Chancellor and Members of Convocation 

Of all audiences in the world a Convocation of Indian graduates and students is 
the most courteous and considerate I have heard the convocation address of a 
Uotversitv described as that species of discourse which proceeds with heavy tread 
from platitude to beatitude , and, more nnkindlv as one of the acutest forms of 
torture that the wit or man has devised Yet successive generations of teachers and 
students ha\e borne this trial with a patience and forbearance which have won my 
unfeigned admiration. I, therefore, as one who for neftriv 30 years has suffered 
with them, vowed that if ever I stood in the position which I now occuuv mv 
address would have at least one virtue that it would be as bnef as possible ft 
will, I can claim have also another which m all forms of ^xpreshion whether 
through speech, writing or art of any kind, is the one essential which can justify it— 
the virtue of sincerity 

Let me now at once true to my promise proceed without any preamble to mv 
theme It is this W hat does the Osmania University stand for ? In the words of 
the Memorandum which btr Akbar Hydan submitted to His Exalted Highness m 
1917, “We reqnire a new University free from the evils inherent in the present 
system and calculated to undo its deplorable affects His Exalted Highness, whose 
solicitude for the prosperity and well-being of his subjects has been continuously 
expressed in his earnest interest m the advancement of education in his Dominions, 
was graciously pleased to approve of the views set forth in this Memorandum and 
in the Boyal Chartei, which established the University and linked his name with it 
for all time, affirmed that his purpose as Founder was “to remove the defeots 
created by the present system of eduoation ” 

What are these defects ? An answer will be found m tha first fire of the 
thirteen volumes which contain the report of the Calcutta University Commission. 
Bat it is a strain on busy men to read these bulky tomes Even the later substan- 
tial though less ponderous reports of the Hartog Committee, the Lindsay Commission 
and the Punjab University Enquiry Committee can appeal only to educationists and 
members of the leisured classes. In less prolix from their substanoe is contained m 
the oonvooation addresses whioh have in reoeat years been annually delivered up end 
down India at 18 Universities They have all struck the same note— a pathetic wail. 
I myself was guilty recently of contributing at Agra to the melancholy chorus. But 
I shall not quote from these depressing pronouncements for my present purpose 
I content myself by summing them all up in two blistering extracts, one from the 
antobiogrephy of a graadT old man, Sir. Prafulla Chandra Bay, the well-known 
Bengali Chenust , the other from the editorial oolnmaa of an Indian-edited daily 
Mvspaper 
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Thm u what Sir P CL Ray says in a rooord of his life and experiences dedicated 
to the youth of India — 

*It is necessary that the attention of the country should be clearly drawn to the 
colossal waste of energy and natural intelligence which we have allowed in the past 
by car scheme of university education The two Universities of Calcutta and 
Madras have become two huge factories for mass production of graduates This 
inordinate insane c rare —almost a mania— for securing a degree has been working 
infinite mischief , it has become almost a canker eating into the very vitals of 
intellectual life and progress. A serious drawback incidental to, and, I am afraid, 
almost inseparable from the present ill-understood and misconceived notions of Uui- 
rorsitv training is that the young man thus turned out betrays, as a rule, lament- 
able lack of initiative, resourcefulness and pluck when he is thrown upon the world 
and has to fight his way through it While there is a gain in quantity, there is a 
corresponding deterioration in quality The average graduate knows little and 
cares to know less beyond the irreducible minimum required for passing the 

examination ’ 

Now listen to the thondor of the Indian nationalist press r— 

“A vonng man undergoes the ordeal of a university course because some iusorat- 
ble ruler has decreed that he he may not obtain a salaried post without it gets rid 
in the examination room of what be has had crammed into him in the lectors room 
takes his degree, eaters, if he is luoky some profession, thinks no more of any study, 
cultivates no hobbr, and, when the time of retirement comes, quickly collapses and 
dies haring nothing else to live for 

Who can say that on the whole these are overdown pictures ? But let us he done 
with wailing Let us admit the defects. Our purpose in the Qsmtnie University is to 
remove them. 


The first mart which should distinguish the University man from other educated 
men is that he most do his own thinking He most have developed the mental habit 
of probing into catchwords and fine phrases and of testing opinions before he 
accepts them from the editorial columns of the press or from the assertions of 
others. In % word he most be mentally alive. University education is not simply 
making available to students the knowledge that has been accumulated by past ages. 
The world can do without learned men But it cannot do without wise men. 
Wisdom is born of learning and understanding. The root cause of the defects of 
uni verst tv education in India is that students fail to understand what they 
learn. They accumulate knowledge, bat this knowledge does not become active 
thought It is something passive -dead, inert matter, tied up in parcels of notes 
which are pitched into students minds as if they were baskets to be filled. This is 
the only method of imparting knowledge that oau be adopted for the maionty of 
Indian students when they are taught through the mediant of a foreign language 
whose intricacies prevent them from using it as a vehiote of thought The student 
is compelled for examination purposes to memorise what he torn to understand. 
It is on tut ora! that instruction should be imparted through a language which is 
neither that of the teachers nor of the taught Ideas are distorted, originality of 
thought is hampered and energy and time sre wasted These were the reasons that 
led to the adoption of Urdu as the medium of instruction m the Osnuuua 
University 

I must confess that before I came to Hyderabad, I was one of those educationists 
who while whole-heartedly agreeing in theory that instruction should be 
through the medium of the Indian languages doubted whether in praoboe this was 
possible anywhere above the high sohoel stage My experience at the Osmanm 
University has completely banished my doubts. In order to satisfy myself in the 
matter I have broken with tradition and have trespassed into olasa rooms, where I 
have listened to lecture* on a variety ol subjects. I here acknowledge the goodwill 
with which teeohers and students have welcomed me. I am grateful to them for 
the pleasure and profit which I have derived from my visitations. I waa satisfied 
from personal investigation that att students it the Omnia University can road 
write and speak Urdu with ease and oorrootneas and with ranch more faculty than 
students elsewhere can use JBnghsh. I found also that students whose mother 
tongue is not Urdu, even those who are studying In Science classes, in which Utdn 
phraseology might be expected to present same difficulty, were attaining a high 
standard of achievement as judged by their piece in university gen t liaw. 
Ify personal obeervetfama haw convinced me ■* ' “ ‘ 


tin that the Omanis Unirem»7 
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students in general are much more responsive to the lecturers, more mentally 
alive and more interested in the work in hand than students in the olsss- 
rooras of Northern India where English is the medium of mstmction Thus 
1 have verified from knowledge gained at first hand what the advocates of 
instruction through the medinm of the Indian languages hare urged, that 
free interaction between the minds of teachers and students is possible only where 
the vehicle of thought is a language with which both are thoroughly familiar What 
impressed me particularly was the flexibility of Urdu I have seen advanced Instruc- 
tion being carried on in a variety of subjects through the medium of Urdu. It waB 
clear that Urdu was oapable of being used by both teachers and students as a medium 
for the expression ot ideas in any suhject, literary or scientific There can he no 
doubt therefore that the language policy adopted by the Osmania University is a 
success if measured by its mam purpose, which is to set thought free in the class- 
rooms fiom the cramping and stifling effects of instruction through the medium of 
English That there are difficulties tn the way of the adoption of Urdu as the medium 
of instruction at the University stage must he admitted One is the possible deter 
mration in English At the Osmania University we are therefore improving the teach 
Ing of English by strengthening the English staff, by adopting tutorial methods of 
teaching and by encouraging students by means of debates and other informal methods 
to acquire facility in using English A farther difficulty is the production of text- 
books to meet the needs of ail departments of studv We have gieat hopes that 
these needs will be fully met as a result of the reorganisation of the Translation 
Buieau that has recently been undertaken. 

There are other conditions essential for the building up of an ideal University 
The first of these is a careful selection of students Bat whatever limitations are 
imposed should be oulv such as can bo justified on educational grounds In every 
institution tlieie must be a limit to the number that can be efficiently taught with 
the human agency and material facilities available for instruction The essence of 
true university life is to be found m human contacts Its value is in the training 
which students receive from the persona! influence of the staff and through activities 
in umversitv societies, in the hostels and on the plaving fields The University 
must therefore not be so crowded that the creation of a healthy and active intellec- 
tual and cominanal life is impossible Another limitation must be imposed by the 
qualifications of students The Osmama Umveisitv is not intended to he a factory 
for the ranso production of mediocrities It is a centre foi training the best intellects 
of tbe Dominions to overuse intelligence and original thought in the interests of the 
State \\n must therefore see to it that our resources arc not wasted on material 
which is not responsive to university training But, provided the admission test is 
stringent enough to exclude the unGt and staff and accomodation are sufficient to 
ensure individual contacts and efficient teaching, admissions to the University should 
not be restricted bv arbitrary rules 

Wo must, however remembeL that the process of elimination involves an 
obligation Man) students who are not qualified by hterarv oi scientific attainments 
for admission to the University yot possess othor aptitudes, of a no less valuable 
kind, which, if developed bj a suitable Bvstem of education, will equip them for 
occupying positions of leadership in the industrial commercial and agricultural life 
of the country At present oar schools and colleges aie ail cast m one mould 
giving a literary education which can lead only to more literary education Our 
■whole srstum should therefore be overhauled in order to provide for all stndents 
full opportunities to enable them to make the best of the gifts with which Nature 
has endowed them Boys who combine manual skill anu physical fitness with 
courage, initiative and self-reliance are as useful to the State as those who have 
literary gifts. Our educational system is seriously defective because it fails to 

f irovidc for such students training which will help them to moke the most of their 
ives as citizens of the future The problem of reorganisation is not au easy one 
Variety of training is expensive and is more diffioult than mass production according 
to a uniform pattern But the Government of His Exalted Highness have seriously 
taken up the question of reconstructing the sjatera of secondary education. Hero as 
elsewhere in India the conclusion has been reached that it is impossible to reform 
the system of University education in isolation from the previous conditions which 
determine its foundations. , — .. 

The diversion to industrial, commercial and other practical pursuits of those who 
are not qualified for higher literary and scientific studies will not moan, as I have 
already emphasised, restriction of university education to a select few. Hut there 
62 
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mil be in fame sufficient material in the State to fill adequately even the spacious 
buildings rising at Adikmet I have not the least doubt It is my considered opinion, 
based on intimate first hand knowledge, that there is no better human material in 
all India than in the young men of this State. I say this not to please a Hyderabad 
audience but because it is the moat encouraging of the many pleasant discoveries 
which I have made since I came hare. 

In its physical conditions also the University is fortunate, A knowledge of these 
is confined at present to professors and students The citizen of Hyderabad, 
accustomed to concrete road surfaces, hesitates to take the somewhat rough journey 
to Adikmet But the visit is well worth the risk. The University site of over 1600 
acres is an ideal one, in fine open country occupying a commanding positition at a 
height of 1725 feet above sea level The late Professor Sir Patrick Geddes. the 
well known town planning expert, who chose the site, said that it was for nniversity 
purposes unsurpassed -in his experience The budding scheme provides for the 
erection of Hostels, Senate Ball, Arts College, separate b looks for the Departments 
of Phjsica, Chemistry, Biology, education and Engineering, a Women's College, 
Students Union, Stadium. Gymnasium and Library Ultimately we hops to make 
provision also for Agriculture Forestry and Medicine In boldness of conception and 
vision, architectural and academic, the scheme fires the imagination , it provides 
facilities for the training of mind and body unequalled in India and, I beheve, 
unsurpassed in anv country m the world. 

1 have often sat alone on a rook at Adikmet and pictured the University city as 
I hope it will be in the voars to come But 

“When I dipt into the future, far as 

human eye could see, 

Saw the vision of the world and all the 
wonder that would bo, 1 

my mind also went back 2000 years to another city set on a hill, the imperial city 
of Rume. V hy was it, I asked myself, that the inhabitants of that smalt ouy became 
bo great and rresisttbie t Wealth, power and dominion were theirs But f reflected 
how these were the results not the causes of their greatness Men, not stones or 
walls, make a city great W hat made the Homans masters of tbe world was not the 
material splendour of their citv bat the men they were. True greatness of any 
community is not a matter of size or possessions ft lies in the quality of itB men 
and women , in their devotion to these and in the persistent efforts whion they make 
to realise them If the life of tbe people is keen, purposeful and public spirited, 
the common itv is great however small it may seem to be But if it is selfish, lazy 
and thoughtless, it is rotten at tbo core whatever its outward show mav be This 
is the tragic lesson of Home— a race of heroes brought to ruin and degradation by 
idleness and self indulgence which sapped their manhood, obliterated their sense of 
dutv and robbed them of their self-respect 

hat kind of uty do vou think endures ” asks W hitman, and in his rough- 
hewn verse, goes on to answer 


“The place where a great oily stands is not the place of stretch d wharves, 
docks, manufactures, deposits of produce merely , 

“Nor the place of the tallest and oosthest buildings or shops selling goods from 
the rest of the earth , 

“Nor tbe place of the most numerous population. 

“A great citv u that which has the greatest men and women , 

If U bn a few ragged huts it is still the greatest city in the world. 1 
“Where no monuments exist to heroes but in the common words and deeds,** 
“Ernie tbe great city stands.” 


Thus the poet telle ns what history teaches, that the greatness of a city is m 
the quality of its inhabitants. It is therefore vital for as to consider what should 
be the nature of tbe training which we are to give to the citizens of Osman >a. 
What should be the distinctive features of this training ? I need hardly emphasise 
Mam that the purpoee of a Uoivarwtr oo ita intellectual aide is to impart culture , 
thpt culture u not simply knowledge hot is activity of mind , that knowledge beoomea 
active thought only when it is tested, put to use sod related to the stream of 
peroepbcos.hopas, feehngs and deame that form our life, and that therefore the 
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that ta tonal teaching in seminar classes should be a feature of the wort in all 
departments of study and that dictated notes should be abolished. These changes m 
teaching methods will involve more strenuous and exacting work from the staff. 
Fortunately we have at the Osm&nia University a body of teachers who are not 
only as highly qualified, taken as a whole, as the teachers at any University m India, 
bat also have to a degree unsurpassed anywhere youth, energy and earnest devotion 
to the highest ideals of thear profession I owe them a debt which I cannot 
adequately repav I came amongst them a stranger and I have experienced from 
them kindness and co-operation revealed in a spirit of loyalty which more than 
anything else makes me an optimist regarding the future of the University 

But the intellectual life of the University is not the only feature whioh it must 
be our ambition to devolop It is possible to lay too much stress ou class 
room work I have, indeed considerable sympathy with the cynic who said 
that the only educat on that was of value to him in later life was what 
remained after he had forgotten what he had been taught at the University 
When the time comes for us to leave our woik, whatever it may be, to 

S ounger men, I think what will give ns most happiness m retrospect wilt not be 
lie knowledge we have accumulated, the success of our soh ernes, our victories m 
the Btnfe of official or business life, or even the honours we have gamed, but the 
memories of the friendships which we have made Youth, the age of zest and 

g nerous enthusiasms, is the time when students can recene from University life 
e great gift of companionship The friendships into which the oompanionship 
of voutb blossoms are lasting because they grow not from a common interest of 
pleasure only but of work done and of a life lived together with a purpose Its 
essence is the delight of sharing common tasks and aspirations In such unselfish 
comradeship lies the hope of a saner and cleaner social ideal in the wider community 
into which students enter when they leave the University 

One of the means by whioh the comradeship of university davs can be 
strengthened thiongh the sense of work done with a common purpose is the 
Graduates Association The Association can ereruge a healthv influence on the 
University by the encouragement which it gives to developments that promise to 
bring about better wort or a fuller life in the University But the chief value of 
the Association will be in the extent to which it can infiuence the life of the 
community by standing forth as witness to the principles of right and truth which 
the University aims at contributing towards the formation of that common social 
purpose that we aafi public opinion The greatest hope of the State is in these 
young men and in the spirit in which by their efforts failures, disappointments and 
efforts still renewed with passionate determination, they press on the work of 
building the ideal community for which we long 

The University must send them forth with the cheerful spirit of happy warriors, 
not as men prematurely old Our University life must therefore keep students young 
Soon enough they will have to face anxieties and oarry burdens that will make them 
dull and grave Their university days should be a time of happiness and cheerfulness 
when they find joy in the health of body that makes mere living a delight Thus 
exercise and games are as necessary to them as meat and drink. These have also a 
moral value All of ns are born with an impulse to conflict If this instinct does 
not find an outlet in games it will break out m disputes, quarrels, or useless violence 
of feelings, thought or action. Other healthy means for giving a safe outlet to 
man's contentious instincts are in Union debates and a University Training Corps, 
whioh we should, as Nawab liahdi Tar Jong advocated last year, establish as soon 
as possible 

All these activities will, we hope, help to develop at the University discipline of 
the right kind That ominous word grate9 on students’ ears. Bat I want them to 
think of discipline not as external restraint or even as internal grace , not as some- 
thing negative and passive bat as something positive and active Discipline of the 
right kind reveals itself m free nativity of the body and mind, m keen interests of 
many kinds, in the desire for knowledge and the power to use it, m the delight of 
achievement, in comradeship and mutual helpfulness It need not be imposea front 
without but should come from within as the outcome of the growing social purpose of 
our corporate life The essence of discipline of this kind is the spirit of eemoe, that 
does not let ns live only for ourselves and our own pleasures bat makes us keen to 
give rather than to get , the spirit, that bulds up traditions which will help to give 
the beat of life to those who follow os. 
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This 3 b my dream of the Oemania University ,a oommumty visibly living ideals of 
•work, comradeship, health and willing service. We mast always remember also what 
its name connotes, that it is the personal foundation of Hib Exalted Highness Mir 
Osman All Khan, established by him m order to b ecu re the prosperity and well- 
being of bis subjects. Let ns, therefore, each one of us by strenuous work and by 
deemed loyaltv to the roler make it a worthy expression of his gracious concern for 
the wealfare of his people. We may not m our time see it perfect and entire as the 
city of our dreams. But what matters more than the outward attainment of success 
is the spirit that strives to achieve it Of our ideal university city are true the 
words spoken maov rears ago hr one of the wisest of men concerning the ideal city 
that he planned W hen asked whether there could be such a city existing anywhere 
on earth, his answer was Whether there is now or ever will be 6uch an one com- 
plete on earth matters not to him who desires to see it, for he will live his life ac- 
cording to its laws and no other ’ 

My final word is to express on behalf of all friends of the University our good 
wishes to you the graduates of to das Our earnest wish is that jou will cairv with 
vou to the larger world outside the ideals of the University, becoming wherever life 
may lead yon centres of active and unselfish service These ideals what we wis.h yon 
to be, matter more to you in life than cleverness, popularity or power Thej aro life 
itself Jor life is not merelv the daih round of eating and sleeping, as some seo it 
who 

“Gather and squander are raised 
Aloft aie hurled in the dust, 

Striving blmdlv achieving 
Nothing , and then thev die — 

Pe nh ! and no ooe asks 
Who or what thev have been, 

'‘Life a more than breath and the quick round of blood, 

It is a great spirit and a busy heart— 

We Jive in deeds, not years , in thoughts not breaths , 

In feelings, not in figures on a dial 

We should count time br heart-throbs He most lives 

W ho thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best 1 



The All India Educational Conference 

Eleventh Session— Nagpur— 27th to 30th December 1935 

The eleventh session of the All India Educational Conference opened at Nagpur on 
the 27th December 1935 It was inaugurated by the Right Son ble V 8 Snnmafo 
Basin who, owing to ill health, could not make a speech on the occasion About 650 
delegates from various parts of India attended the Conference The following is from 
the 8 pooch of Mr M B Niyogt, M A L.L.M , chairman, Reception Committeo — 

As Chairman of the Reception Committee it is my pleasant daty to accord yon a 
most cordial welcome at the inception of the laboars for which you have come from 
far and near and gathered here to day 

The most urgent need of the hoar is to determine the goal and define the policy 
As a result of the drift there is immense waste of effort and talent "\Ve may well 
follow the lead given by other countries who had, after the Great War, to iead]ast 
their education to their respective ideals I wonld particularly recommend the eram- 

f le of Japan an oriental country which was placed in an exactly the same position as 
ndia was In 1863 the great emperor Meiji announced “Seek knowledge widely from 
the woild and determine affairs of the state according to general opinion In 1926 
when His Majesty Hnohito succeeded to the throne he issued a revised edict iu these 
terms “Refrain from variety and imitation and strive for solid character and 
ougmality The examples of Japan can well be copied by the other Asiatic countries 

S articulariy India. Life m India emerged from its medieval inertness and has, during 
le last 50 years, become respective as well as responsive to the stimulating currents 
of modern life and is now seeking an outlet m creative expression We have sought not 
only knowledge but goods from the world and are now going to determine our affairs 
of state according to public opinion. The next step m our educational movement is 
to organise our educational system m each a way that the rising generation may not 
onlv cease to be mere “consumera ’ but also become “producers m the realms of 
intellectual aesthetic and utilitarian achievements 

I have no doubt that the ministers on whom will devolve the task of directing 
ednoation under the new constitution will announce their policy In mv own provinco 
I am proud to say that the Department of Education has been progressive It has 
already gone a long way in introducing the vernacular medium in the secondary 
schools and in formulating its curriculum even in the Primary Schools, m such a 
way as to give a distinct vocational and technical bias to the pupils in their eaiiy age 
The cardinal problem of how to divert the course of education into practical and use 
fo] channels bo as to give the rising generation a real training m the art of life will 
demand solution in the near future. 

We are singularly fortunate ih having secured the leadership of such an eminent 
educationist as Mr Shyama Prasad Mainer jea He presents the rare instance of trans- 
miss ion of virtues from sire to son He has faithfully followed in the footsteps of his 
great father, Sir Ashutosh Mukherjee, whose life-long services in the cause of edu- 
cation have placed the country under an eternal debt of gratitude. It is rightly said 
that a sound head, honest heart and an humble spirit are the three best guides through 
hue and to eternity 

PaxsiounuL Address 

In the course of his presidential address Mr Shyama Prasad Afukherjea , Vice- 
Chancellor, Calcutta University said — 

“Suggestions are now and again pot forth to limit admissions to Universities, 
either directly or indirectly, mainly with a view! to alleviating the increasingly 
distressful problem of unemployment While, as I have said, it ib the duty of the 
8tate and people to explore new aveneua which could absorb our trained young men, 
I must affirm that it is a retrograde measure to aeek to solve the problem by reduomg 
the number of educated men. 

Let ns not follow the path of destruction so easy of access until the materials 
for reconstruction and expansion are generously made available to os No far- 
reaching reforms, aimed at increased facilities for education, which will be varied 
in character, will ever be accomplished without larger financial assistance from 
the State. The Central Government reoeatly distributed to the provinces a wore of rupees 
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for rural reconstruction. Tat that it las earned the gratitude of the people of India. 
Tbe same Government baa just inaugurated a Central Advisory Board of Education 
for India , it rightly regards education not merely as a provincial oonoern bat also 
as a national problem of supreme importance. Let us pat forward a aaited demand 
that Government should eet apart at least a crore of rupees annually for several 
jeers m succession for distribution among the provinces, in proportion to what they 
themselves may raise, to be spent for the improvement of primary and secondary 
education, principally the latter in relation to the problem of unemployment 

Continuing Mr Jfookenee said, “Id India, education has recently been reoavmg 
close attention at the hands of people belonging to diverse schools of thought, ana 
we are confronted to-day with a long catalogue of criticisms, suggestions for reform 
and reconstruction, almost bewildering m character This situation is capable of 
logical explanation Valuable as education is at aU times in the history of every 
civilised nation, to us, Indians, it is of paramount importance at the present 
juncture Differences there exist as to the means which should be adopted for the 
realisation of India s political rights, but there is complete unanimity of opinion 
that no real and permanent advancement u possible unless education of the right 
tvpe spreads far and wide tall it saturates the teeming millions of this vast sub- 
continent I beheve it is this aspect of our future national growth that has inspired 
many though not ail, of the recent reports and utterances on education. 

One of the criticisms with which we have grown familiar is that education in 
India has been a complete failure. I hare no desire to under-estimate the evils 
inherent in the present system, but I believe there has sometimes been a definite 
tendency to overstate the case It would be idle for us to ignore the fact that, but 
for the education which we and our forefathers have received, we could not have 
made the pragmas achieved by ua m different fields of thought and activity There 
can be no question that Western education has brought ua into closer contact with 
the culture and civilization of progressive countries other than ours There can be 
so question that it has laid the foundations of an Indian nationhood . it has helped 
to awaien our national consciousness, to broaden our intellectual horizon and to 
kindle is ua dreams of a better and a mightier India which we ail long to see 
realised It has taught us self respect and has inspired us with a sense of equality 
and fearlessness prompting us to stand up as men, demanding justice and f airplay 
"He need BOt feel unduly nervous if it has helped to disturb the placid contentment 
of our people or if it has shaken accepted beliefs and dogmas, tor it is only 
through such unsettlemant that the right path of future reconstruction oan be 
discovered 


‘I am not suggesting tor a moment that everything that our educational system 
has to offer ib good, or that all products of Western education are animated by the 
spirit of service, culture and patriotism This system has undoubtedly Its weak 
points and a change 10 its outlook and objective is imperative. But let os not mini- 
mise much less forget the great contributions it has made 

“One of its gravest defects is to be traced to histones! reasons The growth 
of Universities m India marked a definite stage in the progress of Indian education. 
But University education was introduced primarily tor running the administration of 
a bureaucratic Governmeat Government stood in need of centra! organisations which 
could tost the capacity of the students, educated in schools and colleges, on the 
bans of public examinations and the Universities were brought into existence Thev 
were not meant at the first stags to be seats of culture and learning, nor were they 
intended to foster higher fawnhmg and research or to train leaders of a democratic 
community 

•More than seventy-five yean ham came and gone , universities have undergone 
-vital changes and do net to-day exist only tor conducting examinations. They have 
adopted other Meals more appropriate to their true functions and are trying to 
discharge their obligation* with varying degrees of success and effic iency But a 
mechioe-Iike spirit still peruate and osntmuas to deprive these institutions of ttsir 
full share of Ufo, faith and vigour without which they oonnot contribute to national 
wealth »"<i welfare 

‘Bnriuh was dahberttely chosen m the medium of instruction end examination 
to thedeplorible neglect of fibs vernacular languages. Indigenous institutions suffered 
decay sad existed merely as shadows of a by-gnu past. It was apparently thought 
that a new race of Indiana would gnduaUy grow up who wc~ 
by tee culture and civilisation of their nuers. and out of t 
dgratitude wool be the ateoagask champions of Bcttlab Interest* I 


x was apparently iuuu*ui 
would wooaw influenced 

sffafw as* 
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enter into the details of this aspect of the history of Indian education. Thai oar 
vernaculars should be developed and given their rightful place in any scheme of 
national education is now widely recognised. We cannot at the same tune forget 
that oar economic and political progress ant) cultural advance are closely bound up 
with 'Western science and literature through the medium of Western languages 
specially English A reconciliation between these two points of view is possible and 
most be found for the sake of our future national growth 

‘There is another matter which deserves notice. Primary education was neglected 
until recently and that in a manner which gave rise to widespread resentment It 
was thought at one stage that higher education, if extensively given, would itself 
become an instrument for the spread of primary education among the masses Ihis 
hope has not materialised to any satisfactory extent It is now recognised that the 

3 read of free and compulsory elementary education is one of the pressing needs 
^toe^da^widj in many province*, ways and means are being discussed for giving 

‘Lack of funds is usually advanced as the reason for the delay in fulfilling this 
sacred obligation whieh rests on Government Bat we refuse to believe that money 
canot bo found if there is a will to find it I voice your muted demand when I say 
that there should be no further delay on the part of Government to remove this 
stigma which has attached itself to its administration, namel v, that after more than 
160 years of British rule in India only about 9 per cent of her people enjoy the bene- 
fits of literacy 

“I would here refer to one line of criticism which is often adopted in certain 
quarters It is said that we should spend more on primary education by depriving 
other branches of education of the financial assistance derived from the State The 
question is whether we are spending such colossal Bums on secondary aud higher 
education that they will without loss of efficiency permit of redaction The answer here 
is definitely in the negative State-help for education in India is meagre compared 
with that in other progressive countries. It is also out of proportion to the coutnbu 
tions made bv private non-official agencies m India. We should depreoate any attempt 
to oreate a division among the different branches of education. 

“If we are to advance ae a nation, we must meet the legitimate demands of all 
stages, for it is only thus that we may hope to build a complete edifice, a temple of 
learning with a foundation deep rooted. & base broad and strong, and a crown of glory 
reflecting India b highest culture and civilization 

“Another defect which has received its dae share of criticism in recent times is 
the dispiopomonate attention paid to literary eduoation It is now recognised that 
our Btudeats must be given ample opportunities for following varied lines of study, 
theoretioal and practical, devised in accordance with our needs aud resources One of 
the problems now engaging the attention of educational authorities, official and non- 
official, is the establishment of institutions which mav provide for training in diverse 
branches of practical skill and knowledge. This reform is urgently called for in order 
to meet the question of middle-class unemployment It will, however, be a mistake to 
take an exclusive view of vocational or technical education. 

“We must devise means of shaping our policy in such a way as not to neglect the 
supreme valne of a sound liberal education and tor the Bpread of technical knowledge. 
While emphasis may be laid on one or the other in accordance with toe aptitudes 
and requirements of different classes of students we must not encourage one aspect 
to the detriment of any other 

‘It is important for u» to bear in mind that a mere supply of trained youths, 
qualified in various scientific or technical pursuits, will not solve the question of un- 
employment Opportunities must be created for absorbing the services of such young 
men, who must also be encouraged to take to trade, oommeroa and industry There 
must be a closer association between the State and the educational authorities on the 
one hand, and representatives of capitalists of trade, industry and commerce on the 
other The State most also pursue a policy of a fairer and more equitable economic 
distribution and strive for the utilisation of Indus vast natural resources in the in- 
terests of the people of this land. Neither can our aspirations be ever satisfied unlees 
we soooeed in breaking through the barriers which at present restrict our entrsnoo 
to certain careers, such sa ton army and the navy, which absorb not a small percentage 
of the youths of other ©mined oountnee . „ , 

„ Suggestions are now and again put forth to limit admission to Universities, either 
ffiraotiy or indirectly, mainly with a view to aUemting the increasingly distressful 
problem of unsmptoji&eat Educational institutions most not regard themselves as 
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lactones for the production of clerks and subordinate officers bat the; have also to 
sapplr the country with the leadership and shill m different branches of activity, 
economic, commercial and industrial , municipal, provincial and national India stands 
in urgent need of University men, animated with the ideals of ssrvioe, imagination, 
course, catholicity of outlook and resilience of nature 

•There can be no question of redacting the existing educational facilities on the 
plea that re-onentation of education is vitally necessary We do not believe that the 
present number of schools and colleges is too large for the requirements of the 
country Those who urge their redaction on the ground that the education 
imparted by them is defective, must, m the first instance, secure the foundation of a 
sufficient number of institutions where the right tvpe of training will be provided for 
tbs children of the soil The schools and oolleges of to-day may be enabled to adapt 
themselves gradually to the altered demands of the educational reformers The situ- 
ation becomes extremely dangerous when a reduction in their number is advocated 
on the plea of educational reform Let us not follow the path tf destruction so easy 
of access unlit the materials for reconstruction and expansion are generously made 
available to us 

•Let mo turn for a moment to the intricate problem of education of girls One of 
the noteworthy features in recent times has been the rapid growth of female educa- 
caiion. Our responsibility in this sphere becomes all the greater because it is left mostly 
to us, men, to discover the best methods of educating the future mothers of our race 
We mubt not perpetuate the blunder of training them nnder the same si stein as 
governs the education of our bo vs In these days of female emancipation I do not 
urge that women should not be treated with equality, but it must be recognised that 
however insistent their demand for equal treatment may be there are certain differ- 
ences which cannot with any effort be obit e rated. Our ideals should be, generally 
speaking, to give onr women an education which will make them the mam spring of 
spiritual force in our society 

Thev must be rendered fully qualified for discharging those sacred obligations 
which constitute the hermitage of Indian womanhood From them will radiate the 
great virtues of strength, of pumv and devotion, of truth, jov and beauty, of patience 
under suffering reminiscent of the glorious past of India, which will constitute an 
irresistible force in the fatare development of our mind and character From this 
it does not follow that we should discourage women who may enjoy Bpecial aptitudes 
from followup particular branches of knowledge or professions, now mostly the pre- 
rogative of men It is, however essential for us to remember that if our society is 
to be hi Id together ana not be brokeo to pieces, Indian women must be so educated 
as to enable them to take their rightful place in family and social life, peculiar to the 
traditions of this country, which with the suitable improvements must m their funda- 
mental features be worthily maintained in future 

In conclusion be said — 

•Let uh all be true to ottr salt, and let us so strive and so act in the sight of all 
men that if we fall future generations might at all events love us and bless us as 
brave loval souls that fought for the right If we believe that culture is the essence 
of the beat that man, toiling through the ages like *an infant crying for the hght 
whirl] no language but a cry has frit and said and done , if we believe that cul- 
ture is tbe summation mad harmony of things as they should bo , that it is the 
divinely appointed principle of Evolution for ever dynamic, growing from more to 
more , that it ministers, unites, elevates and saves , if thus strong and radiant be our 
faith, it m stall possible that we shall W able to get the better of communaliam And 
we shall do so, if we resolve to honour men according to their quality and 
character regardlest of the seat or camp they come from and to stamp our mintmark 
on great thoughts and deeds as such, uninfluenced by the colour and creed of the 
thicker and doer, communal urn, obauiam, oabaham are but cultural nullities— from 
them come only reakiah growths and perverted performances. Hay we be endowed 
with strength and courage to regard ourselves, ho never humble and unworthy, as 
soldiers m the Great War of Liberation of Humanity, marching proudly for the 
Promised Land of the Swaraj of the intellect, the mental emancipation of man. ’ 

liMlatUai 

The following resolutions were adopted by the Conference — 

That this Conference fe definitely of opinion that secondary school education should 
be divided into well defined stags, complete in themselves , end should have arrange 
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neats for diversified courses which will equip the pupil, along with a cultural educa- 
tion, to meet the requirements of modern industry and commerce 

While welcoming the recent pronouncements of the Central Board of Education on 
this subject 

(a) This Conference draws the attention of the Central and Provincial Governments 
to the need of safeguarding adequately the scope and extent of liberal education of the 
youth in this country under the proposed reconstruction scheme 

(b) This Conference disapproves of the proposals to have separate secondary school 
and special examinations for recruitment to the various subordinate services. 

J o) In order to ensure that the necessaiy expert adviee may be available in the 
ter of vocational training and guidance, for the proposed diversified courses m the 
secondary schools, this Conference recommends that selected Indians closely connected 
with educational work in this country, and possessing high educational qualifications be 
sent abroad for additional training if necessary 

(2) In view of the great urgenoy and importance of adnlt education in India, and 
the necessity of co ordinal mg the activities of the different provinces and States in 
this direction, it Is resolved that an All-India Adult Education League be formed un- 
der the auspices of All India Federation of Educational Associations with headquarters 
in Calcutta or any other suitable centre and that a provisional Committee be constitu- 
ted with powers to co opt and with the Secretary of the section and the mover as 
the joint conveners for drafting the rules and taking the necessary steps 

The Conference appealed to the Government of India and the States and philanthro- 
pists for the immediate establishment of an Institute of Education and Psychological 
Research on an Aii-India basis. It was opined tliat education in ail its stages should 
be an effort to teach inter-caste, mtercommunal and mter-raciai unity among the 
students and pupils, and the Conference also appointed a Committee to investigate into 
the possibility of adopting a common language and script for the oonntry 

The Conference adopted a resolution favouring the idea of the celebration of Edu 
cation Week throughout the country with a view to acquainting the publio with the 
work and the needs of educational institutions. Another resolution passed at the Con- 
ference requested the Government to provide for a libera! supply of wireless sets to 
educational institutions. 

By another resolution the Conference wanted handicrafts to form an integral part 
of all education at the primary and secondary stages 


The Indian Philosophical Coagress 

Eleventh Seeiion— Celcntta— 1 9th to 21st December 1935 


In the presence of a large number of distinguished visitors and delegates from almost 
all parts of India, the eleventh session of the Indian Philosophical Congress commen 
ced its sitting on the 19th DmmIm 1935 at the Senate Hall of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity The Rev Dr A O Hogg, Principal of the Madras Christian College, presided. 

Welcome Address 

In welcoming the delegates Dr W 8 Urquhart, Chairman of the Reoeption Com- 
mittee, recalled the fact that ton years and more had elapsed since this Congress had 
its inception in this very oity ‘To some philosophy may seem to hare fallen on 
evil days”, observed Dr Urquhart, ‘and in this practical age to have become unpo- 
pular because it is unpractical But it seems to me that we have little reason to be 
peasimistio, and that there is perhaps more need to-day of the philosopher than there 
ever has been before It Is when things are m a Btate ot flux that there is the 
greater need of the assertion of underiymg principles. It to when the bamenra that 
divide the nations are breaking down in the sense that at toast their reasonableness is 
being questioned, that there is the greater necessity for discovering a new method 
of oo-operation and s new basis for unification. ...... 

a relationship between the one and the many, which is supposed to be the fun- 
damental philosophical problem, is not without its application to ourrent politics m 
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tiuat days vhm the future of democracy n a matter of doubtfulness end the desire 
for dictatorship is * world-wide tendency, if not • world wide pen! 

•And sash * tendency ra»ee again the philosophical. questions of the bub of 
authority end the possible freedom of the individual in relation to the olaias of soci- 
ety Thus ou be no security for the future of society without much eaoe thinking 
on these controversial topics, and in a Congress such u thia it may perh&pe be claim 
ed, without nek of being aoooaed of over-weenlng sett-confidence that philosophers are 
Bometuaea sane. 

“Even the much discussed question of the relation of vocational and general educa- 
tion m capable of philosophical treatment, for is it not a question of how the funda- 
mental capacities of human nature are to be directed into special expression within 
particular environment? Even the tragically serious question of unemployment is ul- 
timately one of the apphoetum of the ides of the concrete universal or of the princi- 
ple that the importance of every part of the whole most be recognised, and that all 
individuals must be granted their right to participate in the purpose of the whole. 

•The insistence upon the abstract universal in philosophy has its practical counter 
part m an attitude of indifference to the claims and opportunities of oertam sections 
of society and similarly it is possible that a re medy for the economic diseases might 
be suggested fay the consideration of an age-long philosophical attitude 

Oercxo Addkxss 

In opening the Congress, Sir Manmathanalk Ifutktrjtf Acting Chief Justice of Bengal, 
thought that philosophical thinking wan not one profession alongside o! others, neces- 
sitating as it did, some peculiar equipments and entailing some peculiar disciplines, 
out of the reach of all and sundry On the contrary, it had a universality of appeal 
which made it out to be the most humanistic of al* intellectual pursuits. “A phuoeo 

e ar is he," said Sir Ma n matha, “who » accustomed by training aod temperament to 
se Ufe steadily and see it whole Bat fallen w we are on evil days of speciali- 
sation, we have oome to lose this art— the art of taking a whole new of things and 
men* 

Sir Man maths paid a tribute to Dr Hogg, the general President of the Congress 
Dr Hogg, he hoped would bring to bear on the deliberation* of this session of the 
Congress, the mellowed fruits or scholarship as well as piety 

Proceeding Sir Manmatha observed that they were painfully conscious of the fact 
that they were the unworthy legacies of the oiUtural inheritance of Bengal and they 
m deep humiliation offered their legacy to the distinguished assemblage along with the 
no toss noteworthy contributions of contemporary Bengal 

Concluding. Sir Manmatha said, ‘For the distracted world of to day, the philoso- 
phers, particularly the orientals, have got an important contribution to make The 
East may be a negligible partner in the Geographical dispensation of the League of 
Nations, but not bo as we behove, on toe spiritual aide of it The star has always 
risen in the East and "eastern lights, to use the happy phrase of one of our leading 
thinkers, are being hailed from unexpected quarters 

As representing the Western point of new, Dr Tong has truly remarked ‘It is 
the East that has taught another wide, more profound and a higher understanding 
through hfe.” Truly, in the Sant, philosophy has never served aa an intellectual pas- 
time merely, but always in its classical sense of a Way of Life— life being In ultimate 
analysis toe only effective commentary upon toe theory 

Boch an outlook upon Ufe may not commend itself to aU Bui it is there, as ft 
silent preacher in toe background, and greets us across the perspective of centuries. 
Therein consists toe individuality of Indian thought and culture , and at this thoogbt- 
exebange of the world it would be courting sheer bankruptcy if we were to undervalue 
our own thought-currency ia order to secure aa international credit” 

Ftatstnamui. Aonassa 

la his preaxbntia) address toe Bev Dr A O Hoag referred to the rightful olaim 
which soofsty had upon the metaphysically minded In many of toe Indian Uxdvsr- 
Ktas, he asH philosophy had faQeo upon evil days. Her dan-rooms were si! but 
deserted, her profession] exponents were few, and toe public lip-homage still paid to 
her did not prove its sincerity, in any notable degree, by tacnfioea made foe her 

Mow, rf aociety was treating philosophy ae eenrrfly, was it possible that the fault 
might he partly with her own devotees ? Had toer perhaps p£n~ta0iag to r 
toe claim widen society rightly had ‘tipon then? fftTlET teVeriy technical 
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which were an inevitable bye product of the main philosophical undertaking drawn 
them away too m»oh from the deeply human enterprise itself? If for saoh self- 
quee turning there was even a vestige of justification, it might be well to spend an 
Boar in considering what social function the public might rightly expect to be 
fulfilled by those who had the gift and the leisure for metaphysical thought. 

"I believe,’ he continued, "that no matter how ambitious the ultimate atm may 
be whioh philosophic thought must set itself, its typical contribution to the common 
good is to render a service that is modest and even prosaic Its permanently 
valuable achievements are apt to be critical rather than, constructive lake the 
homely household commodity, Balt, It is an ingredient of the community a intellectual 
dish whioh is quite indispensable, but which is not too palatable by itself, and of 
whioh it is not easy to hava too muoh 

“Woe be it to any community that consisted exclusively of philosophers , and yet 
woe would be equally certain to betide sooiety if it included none of the metaphysi- 
oaUy-minded Especially would this be the case if it were a modem society of the 
progressive type For mankind has made, once for all, the discovery that rapid 
advanae in the conquest of nature is possible only by an extensive development of 
what in the industrial field is called division of labonr and m the intellectual field 
specialisation. Now specialisation breeds evil as well as good And the primary 
social function of the philosopher is, I believe, to serve as the necessary intellectual 
counterpoise to the specialist, and to provide a prophylactic against the harm that 
can be done to tbe g°neral mind by over specialisation on the part of the leaders 
of thought.’ 

Continuing, the President said, "tfpon the metaphysically-minded of to-day there 
still lies the sacred obligation of seeking to protect society from the dangers of a 
new and subtler Materialism by insistently exhibiting the inherent relativity of all 
mathematical thinking, mid therefore of the typical scientific way of attacking the 
secrets of being Science can yield valid and amazingly useful formulations of 
aspects of reality, but it can never even begin to tell us the whole truth about 
the real 

"How comes it that the desire to apprehend reality in its wholeness makes the 
philosophical mind alert to detect the unconscious assumptions and uncritical concep- 
tions on which ordinary thinking is so prone to rely 9 Tbe reason is not far to 
seek. The very effort to apprehend reality as a whole requires the thinking subject 
to set over against himself as object of not merelv all outer existence but the whole 
of himself as he knows himself, all his habits of feeling, thought and action What 
ordinarily is most immediately his very self becomes in that moment, something 
other than tbe thinking subject, something therefore, which it falls to him to 
criticise and appraise No longer may any habit of judgment be accepted by him 
simply because it is familiar for he looks on it now as something merely ‘given, 
something other than himself which is merely there, and is to be aoquiesced in only 
with deliberate responsibility and at his awn peril No longer may any belief be 
relied on aolely because it is socially universal, for at that moment he is alone with 
the absolute solitarily face to face with an ‘other’ which is absolute, because at that 
moment all being has been funded into it without any remainder, except the empty 
thinking subject To have had that experience even once, with any vividness, leaves 
a permanent mark on a man s mentality, for it evokes m him an unforgettable 
realisation of the precanouenoss of alt untested preconceptions 

“Let us, then, discharge with faithfulness this function that is laid upon us by 
oar share, however small or great it be, in the true philosopher s hunger for an 
apprehension of the real in its wholeness. 8oofety needs that we keep watch and 
ward against the dangers which lurk in that division of labour and specialisation of 
Study which she finds so indispensable— the danger of mistaking legitimate abstrac- 
tions for ooncrete truth, the danger of too oonfidingly depending on the oomplete 
trustworthiness of conceptions which have proved thoir utility ;n their own 
proper sphere. 

“I do not urge for a moment that we should confine ourselves to this cnboism 
of categories as our sole vocation. The impulse to it has to Bpnng out of wn 
devotion to the pursuit of this. We shall necessarily be led .into technical issues in which 
One general public oaa take no interest, and mtoj patient study, both sympathetic and 
critical, of bygone Bystoma qf thought. But let us payer allow these Bppaal studies 
to render u* forgetful of oyr social function of ^exposing apd opposing the false 
ahrtraetions, preconceptions and one sidedneea fo thq philoeojdwsUy gntraraed 

* *«wd^ ttfi gn*oJ oonitoUttUy is apew^Wy go prone. 
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«It is not in any angle realm of thought alone that we need to exercise this 
social function. I have referred to the call for alert waioh fain era against any 
tendency on the part of the new Physics to assume the garb of a Philosophy But even 
more urgent is it to-day I cannot help thinking that the metaphymanUj-muided should 
epplv their critical gifts in the realm of 8ocial Philosophy ana Ethics. 

'There may he exaggeration, bat there is certainly no absurdity in the Idea that 
modem Western msutaation is now in the melting pot, and the emergence of 
Bolshevism, German National Socialism, and Italian Fascism means that mankind is 
standing at a great parting of the ways. 

“There is a call here for radical thinking of the most strenuous kind. Our first 
duty is to make s far more deep-probing effort than has yet been undertaken to 
understand these new social phenomena. 'W e must reach a comprehension of the 
economic and social conditions from which they take their rise. 

•We must not let ourselves be blind to the fact that surrender of individual 
freedom to meet a great social need is itself a form of the exercise of freedom. 
Also we must net fear to recognise how much of hallowness there is in the kind of 
freedom that democracy secures in practice for the average man. We need to probe 
and probe relentlessly exposing what is unsound both in the new and in the old forms 
of social organisation, but generously acclaiming all that is true and healthy To do 
this thoroughly and well is a toilsome and supremely difficult task, but its faithful 
performance is, I believe, a service which society has to-day an absolute right to 
expect from the metaphysically-minded." 


Second Day— Calcutta -20th December 1935 

The second day’s session of the Congress took plaoe to-day About an hoar and a 
half was devoted to the discussion on the “Future of Democracy The rest of the 
tunc was spent in the delivery of the address by Prof. N G Damle, President of Logio 
and Metaphysics section, and by Pandit A ldhusekbar Saatn, President of the Indian 
Philosophy Section. 

Prof D If Bawerjet, of the Dacca University in the coarse of his speech, Bald 
that Democracy menus nothing else than the rule of the whole people expressing 
their sovereign will by their votes. There may be occasional necessities for 
dutatoiship when the safety of the State is at stake. But, the most serums objection 
against Absolutism Is that it produces a most demoralising effect upon the Govern 
meat. Freedom of thought, freedom of speech would be impossible m such a regime. 

Pro/ E Anrvatham ol the Lucknow University, the second Symposia*!, said that 
democracy is not a mere form of Government It is a typo of state, an order of 
society and Industrial condition as well as the moral and the spiritual principle. 
What it seeks to do Is to reooncile the principle of equality with the fact of natural 
inequality It attempts to brmg into existence a social machinery which would 
make for the enrichment and expression of personality The evils which we see in 
it are not inevitable They can be cored by the people themselves by proper 
education, reflection and experience 

Pro l it Venkatarauqtfn. of the Andhra University, the third BfmpaBUuL said 
that it u in democracies alone that Government is earned on the basis of dis- 
cussion, conference, and consultation and these result in power being oonferred 
only on those that probe their capacity to exercise it in the interest of sll 

Prof fi. Bhattacnaryya of the Asutosh College, Prof P 0 Dntta of Monghyr, 
Prof. Indra Sen of Delhi, Pro B. H Raul of the Allahabad University, Prof 
Sorry anaravan Sastin, Head of the Department of Philosophy, Madras University, 
Professors H a Knkherjee and N B Baaerjee, Dr D M. Dana of Patna and Mr 
Lowndo took part in the discussion. 

Rev Dr A 0 Bom, General President of the Session, in winding up the 
discussion remarked mat good government means self-government It w to be 
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exercised for +h» realisation of some noble cause. 

Prot VidkvMar* ffssM. President of the Section Of Indian PhOoeophv, read 
a very interesting address. At the very oataet Prof Sratri entered « strong pies 
fox co-operation between orthodox Sanskrit scholarship Such co-operation, he 
ttumght, might be facilitated by using tta fbmaknt language, aide by mde with the 
English as a medium of diaoussum in the Indian Philosophy section of the Fhiloeo- 
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Prof. Sastn concluded by pointing out the great popular interest and appeal of 
Indian Philosophy "The profound teachings of Philosophy, 1 he said, “filter down to 
the masses through poems, tales, dramas, stories, legends architecture etc” 

Prof AT G Damle, Ferguason College, Poona, President, Logie and Metaphysics 
Section, in his presidential address of the Logic and Metaphysics Section, delivered 
a learned speech, criticising various tendencies in modern Philo bod hy and giving 
views of his own Prof Damle characterised modernism in Philosophy as a “youth 
movement" with its emphasis on dynamism and progress The tendency originated 
in America and is now the oharaotemtio feature of many leading thinkers. This 
tendency ib variously termed as Humanism, Pragmatism etc It is a revolt against 
too muon lntelieetuaJiam and abstractionism 

Prof Damle pointed out that this tendency m philosophy had its merits as it pointed 
out the evils of over-abstractionism and placing reason far above the other aspects 
of man e. g emotional and volitional But the p orat was that m laying emphasis on the 
emotional and volitional side of man, it underestimated reason 

Prof Damle pointed out that in order that we may take ‘time seriously we most 
believe in ‘timelessness seriously The valnes towards which we are progressing 
must have an eternal character in them, otherwise they ftul to inspire us and 
become valueless 

The fall apprehension of this ooncrete universal is possible not through reason 
alone, or through feeling or willing alone, but through the totality of the whole 
personality of a man which he calls ‘intuition Intuition is to be understood as not 
a logical but supra-logicai The highest spiritual unity, the real nature of which 
cos be grasped m an act of intuition, expresses itself eternally in the particulars of 
our experience 

Dr Jadunath Smha , of Meerut College, presided over the Psychology section The 
following paper called “A Standardised Group Test of Intelligence in Vernacular ’ was road 
by Mr Bbyara Swaroop Jalota of Lahore — 

“A battery of nine test elements was selected and given to about 1,500 High 
School and College students at Imhore (1934 35). This paper reports upon the age 
and grade norms found in the abovesaid investigation A table of percentile ratings 
is given aB the same has considerable peculiar advantages in practice An analysis 
of the various test-element scores was also earned out, and a separate grade-norms 
are also given for the convenience of comparative studies by other scholars Typical 
illustrations of the materials, tables, diagrams etc are given 

A paper on the ‘Basis of Induction 1 was read by Mr S K Bose M A , of 
Calcutta university A paper on "Current tendencies on educational theory" was 
road bv Mr Haul of Allahabad 

Prof T Purushottama of the Andhra University spoke on sex differentiation and 
itB significance to psychology That sexual attraction between individuals is deter- 
mined hy and subordinated to the end of suitable teaching for reproduction is a 
view not supported by biological observation, he said 

Morphological and characterological changes both under the influence of the 

E rimitive gonad and that ol the hormomo incretions are demonstrated to have wider 
earing than subservience to reproductive ends. These processes represent proleptic, 
or anticipatory developments directed towards the achievement of stable masculine 
and feminine forms of mentality 

Third Day— Calcutta— 21el December 1935 

The third day s session took place to-day, at the Asntoah Hall Krst of all 
there was the Symposium, to-days subject was “What is real Heaven* Dr 
Mahtndra Nath Sircar of the Presidency College, Calcutta, opened the discussion. 
According to Dr Sircar — 

The conception of heaven origins tee m ub out of the constant press from within to 
free consciousness from its limits Philosophy may give ns illumined understanding 
but in this attempt it can never afford to ignore the unconscious prompting of oar 
nature, to enjoy a finer existence, wider knowledge and higher values. 

The idea is associated with the question not of unrotnoted Existence simply, but 
of an existence implying worth or value. The world is a vale of tews , and life, 
therefore, urged by a necessity construes and constructs an ideal world of Truth and 
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Vslues. Ham appeals to us not merely as an enstenoe bat as a delightful existence 
from which the thorns of life are extinguished, or at least transformed Whatever it 
a, it m always associated with a felicitous existence , otherwise it has really no true 
ugmfioanoe. 

Heavenly hfo is life moving m the creative urge of spirit realising Ideal values 
whiuh are either at the back of creation or emermng oat of it The religions spirit 
has not gone bovound this and even to-day when anenoe and religion have boon 
meeting each other in the apint of cordiality, the ancient Platonic Ideal world is 
being reinstated through Emergent evolution. 

A saper-Bcnwble world or values, beauty and Troth is associated with the 
heavenly world Plato in hiB “Symposium” introduces ns in a fit ol philosophic 
enthusiasm to the perfect vision of beauty “not relative or changing, bat eternal and 
absolute “It is bat an aspect of the divine extending over all things and having 
no limit of space and time ' Plato is not clear if the human son! is absorbed in it 
or not. That the soul has such a reach of thought and is capable of the eternal 
nature, seems to imply that she too is eternal The theory makes heaven purely a 
transcendent existence, having no touch with the mundane creation though it may be 
shaping things from above. This dualism of spirit and matter has made Heaven a 
far off distant event, which can be realised when the touch and omination of matter 
upon the soul has ceased to exist Plato conceives a basic psycho conditioning the 
whole proooss of the universe 

Plotinus & conception of the Divine Hypostasis leads ns through the successive 
emergence of the concrete phases of life from the one or the good Plotinus exhorts 
ns to revere our personalities as ‘temples of Gods , for in every individual person 
the three divine principles are present. And under favourable circumstances, cur 
minds are irradiated by its effulgence. Plotinus sees the dehvennae of man in the 
centripetal movements, where the psyche becomes tree from the touch of matter 
and divided hfe and becomes one with the one. 

Plotinus sees the height of our realisation in the debvoranoe of toe sod from 
the revolving outer circle of the universal sod and its installation in the motionless 
calm of the Intelligence and still better m the effulgent one. In the grades of 
Ascension llotmus mentions ecstaoy as toe highest state of existence He cslls it 
the Banquet of the Gods— the hfe of absolute faith and pure enthusiasm, inspired by 
the draughts of the blushful Hippocrene The sod m so far as it tastes the traiuce- 
dent beatitude is m distinguished from it The Platonic inspiration was worked out 
m its logical sequence in Plotinus. 

Bergson breaks awav from the Platonic tradition and sees the heavenly beatitude 
more in the creative flow of life than in anything trsnscedantxl or statical Bergson 
is inspired bv the central principle of Christianity— resurrection and continuity of 
life, and he gets nd of the vexed question of the sensible and the supersensible 
existences and discovers behind them tbs ever flowing creative life. The ideal and 
the real world are equal! v encompassed by it 

Bergsons vision does not extend beyond the spiritual life in its earthly 
manifestation— for life and love in hta conception work under an opposition. The 
need of a constant opposition to keep up the vigour of the creative urge lacks m 
the higher harmony of life Bergson could not transcend toe dualism for that would 
be surrendering the secret to creative evolution and expression 

Bergson could ascend to the dazzling height of the mystics, but he could not MO 
the value of the tune-iessuess of the mystical consciousness He is attracted to the 
mystical life because it releases and reinforooa the original “elan vital” to intensive 
creation, because it allows faun more living power to will to successfully overcome 
opposition for greater and better creation. Bergson a final vision therefore cannot 
get beyond the creative appeal and the vital expression of spirit through creation. 

And he could not see toe perfect harmony residing in the heart of things. There 
» s finer rhythm m Me than creative harmony Creative harmony prevails when the 
initial effort has been successful to mould, formulate and assimilate the obstructing 
element It is the play of the psyche and the eros. It la the play of rrana and 
Bayee related in the Upamahado. Bat the spin tool expression whore it experiences 
no opposition, not even a sett-imposed one, for here » spiritual expression, rather 
than creation ‘through a process of inversion’ Whatever It is, it pouts to the 
aider where Uure is toe spontaneity of spiritual expression in iteett and not through 

» nwTEree, elastic sod spontaneous expression at dfehaguiebod from the rejrtnoted 

eosttve energy has been .the eeucce of djtfmcbon ofttU hip ef > vWj i trough 
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nature sad the life of spirit through self in the Yaisnava philosophy Life reveals greater 
freedom and more spontaneity as it rises in the scale of existence The tension that is 
felt in creative expression m nature is eased in the order of spirit 

The Tatsnms felt a greater and vaster world of spiritual existence with its 
enrapturing harmonies and bean ties which are really transcendental and they 
cannot impress themselves on us, if the soul clings least to the earthly tendencies 
The dynamism of life here is the finest and the swiftest, but the life s forces here 
are all directed to and consumed in the shining Love — life here naturally rises 
above its earthly expression and flies on the wings of unconquerable love which 
brightens the whole existence and reveals its supnwnental fineness and delicacy 
Will, chastened by the flame of love and becomes Godisentno— it may have the 
occasional eccentric creative expression — even then it is only the reflection of the 
supreme will. The finite spirit through its wisdom, love and will reflect the 
transeedent divine, for itB psychic make op is completely transformed Hence it is 
more divine life, in so far os it oan be expressed on earth 

The transfiguration of the impulses with the impress of the divine consciousness 
upon the inner psyche in man reveals a luminous existence with its dignified harmony 
and ineffable beauty The supra-mental existence may have finer expression and 
revelation without the sense of the least opposition The Vaisnavas, as— in matter 
of foot— the devotional school of Mysticism have the better realisation of the 
functioning of psychic forces bevoad the vital and the mental 

This unique perception of psyche introduces a loftier vein in the conception of 
human destiny For the human mind has no clear idea of the potentiality of Hie 
psychic being in man, which puts it in direct connexion with the divine expression 
where the uneducated vital and mental cannot function The psyche is in direct 
touch with and u under the influence of the divine Through the luminous psyche 
the bouI can enjoy the wideness, transparence, beauties, felicitv of spiritual life. 

The soul recovers itself from the individualists sense and receives the light of 
the spirit in which it can see the world and invito the fellowship of the community 
of spirits. Philosophers in the East and West have the vision of this Eternal 
community u Community is more than aggregate of individuals, it is an enfolding 
spirit It is 8t Augustine’s ‘Ci vitas dei, and Yaiknntha' of the Vaisnavas. The 
community of spirits unfolds the possibility of Eternal bfe vertically and horizontally 
it is a life extended in all directions and does not take the unilateral expression of 
spiritual life as implied in Bergson s conception 

TransoBdent wisdom, radiant beauty and absorbing love are chief characteristics of 
heavenly life Harmony was the finer conception amongst the Greeks. Love 
implies harmony and something more It is the captivating attraction towards 
an indissoluble union. The dmne harmony allows the soul to feel the encompassing 
life, m a spirit of philosophic composure The divine love impresses the Bpintau 
oznor— the maddening attraction of a complete union and absorbing fusion. 

The dynamic conception of life, however, franght it is with intense and immense 
posibilities, cannot extend beyond concrete spirituality and aspire to the luminous 
sQenoe, which transcends all oonoret for mations- The spiritual hie opens a new page 
when the effort ib sincere to pass into the fathomless silence It reveals the heart of 
reality in its Bupraconoeptual dignity and vastness Here spiritual life is first dis- 
sociated from all personal holding aiul expression. It reveals a new spiritual perspec- 
tive. The impersonal side and aspect of the spirit comes to view, before finally pas- 
sing into its transoendent silence 

The concrete spirituality gives a dynamical identification It cannot go beyond the 
equilibrium in spiritual life Bnt spiritual equilibrium Is not to be confused with 
spiritual freedom Even in Love myBtioism we find the emphasis laid noon freedom, 
which is realised m the oooasionai release of the soul from the sense of history and 
tune. 

In dynamic integration the spirit 1 b dispossessed of the personal hold and enjoys 
the impersonal touch It really reveals the deeper aspect of spiritual life beyond ex- 
pTeenioa id radiant beauty, oosmio harmony and ineffable delight. It enthrones the 
mlenoe of the Bpiritnal life in the deep abyss of the sou) This experience of the 
super-personal w spiritual life ia a new kind of experience. Spiritual life is so bften 
iMMtded with free creativeneea that it is often difficult to appraise the tone value 
of the touch of transoendent spirituality in ’which with the wideness of being the 
seH ia gradually freed from its subjective concentration and construction. Bnt this 
integration of super-personal experience is hot to be completely dissociated from the 
personal experience, toy alternate in spiritual hto 
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Spiritual life to essentially dynamical, which conprisea within both spiritual 
ritonce end spiritual expression, i, a. it sometimes oversteps all personal experiences 
and borders on the super-personal. 

Bradley appreciates the value of super-personal life and experience, which to to 
him the true spmtnal experience. This experience to unique and transcends *H 
other experiences of the tree, the good and the beautiful This does not negate them, 
rather rearniilata them in harmony Thought mart be present as a higher intuition. 
Win would he there where the ideal had beoome reality , and beauty, pleasure and 
feeling would live on in this total fulfilment “Every flame of passion, chaste or canal 
would still bom in the Absolute unquenohed and unabridged, a note absorbed in the 
harmony of its higher bliss.” 

Bradley sees the dignity of the super-personal and the richness of the personal 
expenenoes m spiritual hie and retains both of them as equally true experiences, 
hot hu emphasis upon non-ratioaal nature of the spiritual life obliges him to go be- 
yond the personal content and to get hold of the Absolute form. Bat his form does 
not suit its content They cannot be snocssfolly equated 

In spiritual life there is room for both those buds of experiences— but they can- 
not be squared or integrated for they refer to the differnt poles of our conscious 
bfa. Hence Bhasker and Bosanqnet has to accept a kind of impersonal-personal exis- 
tence as the highest philosophic reality and the greatest spiritual realisation 

There is an element of truth in ooncemng the highest existence both comprehen- 
sive as well as free but this is the highest truth that intellect oonceiva, for It retains 
the i d*** of trascendent freedom together with the elasticity of spiritual life, and this 
perhaps, has been the source of maintaining tbe highest existence as competent to 
■newer the demands of our religious life yielding all transparent joys of the soul as 
well aa to satisfy the philosophic instinct of freedom. 

The self has a creative aa well as a base freedom The Vedanta to the only 
philosophy which reoogmsea this in proper sense. The self is free in a double sense, 
k is free as creative, it is free as peraipteoca. The crestnfe freedom sets it in dyna- 
mical reference and functioning, bat its freedom as peroipience introduces its trans- 
osadeooe and complete detachment from concentration and dynamism. The former 
Mikes it all comprehensive and the totter free 

The advantage of this conception bee in presenting Hie elasticity of our life and 
the transcendence of our being , religion demands the former, philosophy the 
latter True religious spirit lies m enjoying the free oreative spirit, and the harmony 
and the omninenonriveaaGS of being— and this fulfils the Bergaontoa, tbe Platonic and 
Vusnavic ideate— whereas the philosophic Instinct to satisfied in realising that true 
frtmdoni of being for it transcends *U concentration which creative spirit I 
g-hawu. » based upon this concentration and m the full opening of being 
to Trailer* aa mere connected with definitive being 

This double function cannot long continue for the self soon forsakes the delimit of 
fellowship with sad responsive reaction to the cosmic life— the free urge of creative spirit 
and cooscionsneH and in the oahn of bring to installed In transcendent freedom— 
Eckhsrt has characterised this as the Eternal Now of spiritual life which offers a 
oBiaoe satisfaction in the freedom from the labyrinth of experience, moral, aesthetic 
and religiou*- A Philosopher s heaven to this freedom. ^ 

Hr Jhwmi JEoocr, in hie paper, criticised Dr Sircars Ideal as too 
mnoh passive where all aorta of activity and conflict are merged 

such n heaven was rather cold and indifferent and Nr Kabir would like to have a 
heaven, tton* at all, in which there will be activity of tbe highest order, and 

SSTwe can have afl the autos of our nature fulfilled. 

Dr. Mr VmtmMm expressed the view that heaven to an abode of eternal 
iriuese— where there to eternal life and no death, where there to eternal peace 
PtSTaadM aasoi And this he thought^ the true interpretation of the 
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Kar The discussion ended with 
, p re ferred the ideal of a heaven 
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